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PREFATOKY  NOTE. 

A  GLANCE  at  the  end  of  this  Work  will  shew  the  Header 
that  it  is  not  quite  completed,  the  Author  having  been 
removed  by  death  after  a  short  illness,  when  a  few 
sentences  onlv  remained  to  be  written.  He  had  not  seen 
the  proof-sheets  of  the  last  Chapter,  nor  of  Chapter 
XXV 111.,  which  must  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  any 
slight  inaccuracies;  with  these  exceptions,  the  whole  has 
received  his  careful  revision. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  write  any  Conclusion. 
Just  as  the  Author  left  it,  and  with  the  earnest  desire 
(often  expressed  by  him)  that  it  might  prove  of  real  value 
and  interest  to  the  Beligious  Society  to  which  he  belonged, 
Bnd  which  he  loved  so  much,  as  well  as  to  the  members 
of  other  Beligious  Societies,  it  is  now  published  by  his 
Widow. 


Bbioati,  Deeembert  1876. 


NOTICE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  Second  Edition  is  an  exact  reprint  of  the 
first,  but  is  printed  on  smaller  paper,  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  those  who  required  the  book  in  a  more 


oonvenient  form. 
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PREFACE. 

For  the  last  eight  years  the  leisure  of  a  busy  life  has 
been  devoted  to  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  the 
materials  for  this  Work. 

Some  of  the  Rehgious  Societies  of  the  Commonwealth 
have  not  hitherto  been  deemed  worthy  of  an  accurate 
and  pains-taking  study,  others  have  had  the  history  of 
the  theological  opinions  or  sufferings  of  their  members 
in  the  cause  of  Religious  Liberty  folly  told ;  and  all  have 
been  described  rather  in  their  pohtical  and  external,  than 
in  their  internal  relations.  It  has  been  my  aim,  in  the 
historical  portions  of  this  volume,  to  enable  the  people 
who  are  described,  to  tell  us  in  their  own  words,  what 
was  the  origin,  the  object,  and  structure  of  the  Societies 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  also  to  give  a  practical  turn 
to  the  enquiry — how  far  the  schemes  of  Church  organ- 
ization described  in  this  volume  have  attained  their  real 
objects. 

The  present  is  irrevocably  linked  with  the  past — what  we 
see — is  the  result  of  what  has  preceded  it,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  we  are  always  willing  to  admit.  The  reli- 
gious  forces  which  were    developed    at    this    interesting 
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od  of  our  history  are  far  from  being  fully  spent. 
I  harvest  of  good  or  evil  is  not  yet  fully  reaped, 
"he  Btand-poiQt  from  which  the  subject  has  been 
,ted,  differs  essentially  from  that  of  many  other 
'£TB.  The  reader  will,  however,  agree,  that  it  is 
irable  to  contemplate  the  reUgious  history  of  our 
Qtry  from  all  the  points  of  view  which  may  tend 
elucidate .  it.  Some  aspects  of  the  history  of  the 
iod  may  have  their  importance,  and  yet  have  escaped 
notice  they  deserve,  whUe  others  may  be  obscured 
:he  mist  of  a  prejudice  which  is  merely  the  result  of 
>erfect  information. 

Whatever  treatment  the  history  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
1  may  receive  from  hiBtorians,  and  whatever  may  be 
fate  of  EeUgious  Societies,  we  may  be  sure  {to 
the  words  of  one  who  suffered  martyrdom  •  for  his 
lions  respecting  the  constitution  of  a  visible  Church), 
t  the  smallest  portion  of  "Divine  truth  is  immortal; 
aay  perhaps  long  be  bound,  scourged,  crowned,  cruci- 
,  and  be  laid  for  a  season  in  the  grave,  yet  the 
'd  day  it  shall  rise  again  victorious,  and  rule  and 
,mph  for  ever." 

leferences  have  been  clearly  and  copiously  given  to  the 
rces  of  information  which  have  been  used  in  the  pre- 
ation  of  the  Work.     Some  of  these  are  special   and 

}althaur  Hnbmitr,  bom  IJtiO,  at   Friedabnrg,  oear  Augabn^,   bnrat  15S8,  at 
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original,  and  others  have  not  hitherto  (aa  far  as  I  am 
aware)  been  drawn  upon  by  any  English  writer.  To 
acknowledge  the  obligations  I  am  under  to  those  who 
have  most  kindly  and  heartily  assisted  me,  is  not  only 
a  duty,  but  also  a  pleasure,  and  their  names  are  placed 
below. 


n 
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To  the  Heads  of  the  departments  at  the 

British  Moseiim. 
„  George  Bullen,  Keeper  of  the  Printed 

Books  in  British  Mnseiim. 
Librarians  of  Lamheth  Library. 
Librarians  of  Sion  College  Library. 
„  Henry  Bradshaw,  University  Library, 

Cambridge. 
M  John  E.  B.  liayor,  M.A.,  of  St.  John's 

Cambridge. 
N  B.  B.  Underhill,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  the 

Hansard  EnoUys  Society's  pnblioa- 

tions,  for  the  use  of  his  Library  and 

MSS. 
M  Francis  F17,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Cotham, 

Bristol,  for  the  use  of  his  yaloable 

collection  of  Early  "  Friends' "  tracts, 

n  Thomas  Goadby,  B.A.,  Chilwell  Col- 
lege, near  Northampton. 

„  Fielden  Thorp,  MA.,  York. 

„  Bobert  Barclay,  Esq.,  Bury  Hill,  near 
Dorking. 

9,  !the  Authorities  at  the  Beoord  Office. 


To  H.  O.  Coxe,  Librarian  of  the  Bodleian. 

,,  Librarians  at  the  Guildhall  Library. 

„  Librarian  of  Dr.  Williams'  Library. 

„  Dr.  F.  Nippold,  of  Berne. 

„  Dr.  C.  A.  Cornelius,  of  Munich. 

„  P.  A.  Tiele,  of  the  Uniyersity  Library 
of  Leyden. 

„  John  Waddington,  D.D. 

„  F.  W.  Gotch,  LL.D.,  Baptist  College, 
Bristol. 

„  Herbert  S.  Skeats. 

„  J.  H.  MUlard,  Secretary  of  Baptist 
Union,  Hnntingdon. 

<'  The  Executors  of  the  late  W.  Thistle- 
thwaite,  for  the  use  of  MS.  Kotes  of 
Minute  Books  inspected  by  him. 

„  Stafford  Allen,  Esq.,  Stoke  Newington, 
who  joined  me  in  arranging  a  special 
search  for  documents  in  the  locali- 
ties where  the  Society  of  Friends 
had  its  rise. 

,,  J.  Angus,  D.D.,  Begent's  Park  Col- 
lege. 

„  A.  Gordon,  M.A.,  Norwich. 


I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  G.  de  Hoop  SchefFer,  for  his  valuable  information  and 
help,  and  for  the  loan  of  books  from  the  Library  of  the  Mennonite  College,  and 
transcripts  and  translations  from  the  archives  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  <ftc.,  at 
Amsterdam. 

Those  who  have  kindly  assisted  me,  who  are  not  mentioned,  and  also  the  following 
Bepresentative  Bodies,  will  equally  accept  my  thanks. 

The  Bepresentative  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  for  the  use  of  their  un- 
equalled collection  of  original  tracts  and  other  works,  and  for  placing  at  my  disposal 
their  ancient  and  valuable  collection  of  Becords  and  Letters,  particularly  the  Swarthmore 
MSS.,  a  collection  made  under  George  Fox's  direction,  and  most  of  them  endorsed  with 
his  own  handwriting.    An  addition  to  this  collection  has  lately  come  into  their  hands. 
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Reigate,  1876, 
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These  MSS.,  with  two  thick  foolscap  volomes  of  the  same  original  collection  of  papers 
belonging  to  myself,  added  to  the  yast  number  of  original  Minute  Books  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  noted  below,  haye  placed  in  my  hands  advantages  which  have  not 
been  made  use  of  to  the  same  extent  by  any  historical  writers  except  Sewel  and  John  |       ^ 

Barclay  (the  author  of  **  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jafihray "),  and  A.  B.  Barclay,  who 
published  the  "  Letters  of  Early  Friends  **  (the  Author's  father  and  unde). 

The  Minute  Books  of  the  following  County  Meetings,  comprising  a  mass  of  church 
records  existing  in  an  unbroken  series  through  all  their  gradations,  and  linked 
with  those  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  at  Devonshire  House  from  the  year  1669  to  the 
present  time,  have  been  more  or  leas  thoroughly  searched,  and  the  results  extracted 
systematically : — 

The  Meetings  of  London  and  the  environs,  Bristol  and  Somerset  Monthly  and 
Quarterly  Meeting  Records  and  Letters,  with  those  of  Dublin  and  Ireland,  Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh,  Oumberland,  Westmoreland,  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Lancashire,  Oheshire, 
Sussex,  Surrey,  Devon  and  Cornwall,  Beading,  <tc. 

A  portion  of  the  collection  of  the  somewhat  rare  works 
of  Caspar  Schwenkfeld,  dispersed  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Frederick  Schneider  of  Berlin,  opportunely 
fell  into  my  hands.  This  placed  within  my  reach  im- 
portant and  accurate  information  respecting  the  life  and 
teaching  of  this  most  estimable  and  extraordinary  man 
— ^who,  it  will  be  seen,  exercised  a  deep  and  powerful 
influence  upon  the  development  of  the  principles  of  the 
Beformation. 

BOBEBT   BaBCLAY. 
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INTEODUOTION. 

A  FEW  years  ago  the  writer  was  much  impressed  by  some 
statements  which  came  under  his  notice  respecting  the 
religious  needs  of  London.  He  endeavoured  by  personal 
inspection  to  make  himseU  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
yarious  Christian  Missions  carried  on  in  London.  He  also 
engaged  in  the  work  as  far  as  his  opportunities  allowed.'^ 
While  thus  occupied  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  Home  Missions  not  in  connection  with  any  Church, 
and  -without  any  system  of  membership,  had  few  of  those 
elements  of  success,  vitality,  and  stability,  which  the  direct 
efforts  of  Christian  Churches  to  extend  their  borders  and 
church  system,  seemed  to  him  to  possess. 

London  contains,  according  to  the  best  statistical  infor- 
mation we  possess,  about  850,000  to  1,000,000  persons  who 
attend  no  place  of  worship.  It  may  help  us  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  want  of  success  on  the  part  of  every  section  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  grappling  with  such  a  state  of 
things,  if  we  recoUect  that  by  comparing  the  seat  accommo- 
dation  already  provided  with  the  persons  fit  and  able  to  attend 


*H6  has  pleasant  reooUeotionB  of  Field  Lane  Befuge,  and  would  commend  this 
excellent  institation  to  those  who  have  personal  sezrice  to  offer. 
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worship  in  London,  we  find  that  if  all  the  churches, 
chapels,  and  buildings  devoted  to  public  worship  were  filled 
to  their  last  seat,  there  would  be  still  left  outside  the 
buildings  as  many  people  as  the  whole  population — ^men, 
women  and  children — in  the  cities  of  Leeds,  Bristol, 
Sheffield,  and  Birmingham,  As  the  writer  walked  at  night 
through  the  narrow  streets  teeming  with  a  labouring  popu- 
lation, the  question  how  this  great  city  is  to  be  evangelized, 
seemed  to  him  to  be  worthy  of  something  more  than  a 
moment's  thoughtfuhiess  or  a  passing  sigh.  It  is  difficult 
for  any  person  who  has  not  been  engaged  in  the  work  to 
grasp  the  sad  reaUty,  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  means 
now  iQ  existence  to  accomplish  the  end  which  is  sought. 
The  iQcrease  of  the  population  is  constantly  outrunning  the 
attempts  which  are  made  to  bring  the  poor  under  the  direct 
'  influence  of  Christianity,  while  the  sum  total  of  the  irre- 
ligion  caused  by  the  neglect  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  times  past,  remains  and  increases. 

m 

The  hearty  co-operation  of  Christians  of  all  denominations 
during  last  year  in  enabling  two  American  Lay  Preachers 
to  address  large  masses  of  the  London  population,  seems 
to  shew  that  the  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  public, 
of  influencing  the  irreligious  classes  exists,  if  the  means  of 
effectually  doing  so  are  to  be  found.  The  importance  of  the 
subject  will  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that  more  than 
one-third  of  all  the  crime  in  England  is  committed  in 
London.     In    this    city   73,000   persons   are   taken  into 
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custody  every  year,  and  100,000  paupers  are  relieved  by 
the  poor  law  authorities  every  week. 

The  means  at  present  in  existence  for  the  evangelization 
of  London  consist,  first,  of  certain  Societies  employing 
paid  agency,  which  are  not  churches^  but  which  are  in- 
tended to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  all  churches; 
secondly,  the  Missions  of  individual  Christians,  who  are 
often  left  to  cope  with  difficulties  which  can  only  be  over- 
come by  united  action ;  thirdly,  the  Home  Mission  agency 
of  particular  churches,  the  object  of  which  is  to  remove  the 
obstacles  which  exist  to  the  direct  action  of  these  churches ; 
and  lastly,  the  work  of  Christian  Churches  in  forming 
offshoots  from  the  original  body.  This  last  method  is 
seldom  employed,  except  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
religious  ordinances  for  those  portions  of  the  middle  classes 
and  the  labouring  population  who  already  appreciate  and 
are  wiUing  to  bear  the  pecuniary  burden  requisite  to  obtain 
them.  It  is  comparatively  seldom  that  the  degraded  and 
depraved,  or  even  the  sceptical  well-to-do  artizan  classes,  are 
sought  for  as  church  members.  We  honour  those  Christians 
who  go  forth  alone,  sacrificing  their  time,  their  health,  and 
the  pleasures  of  their  own  fire-side,  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
Like  John  the  Baptist,  they  are  preparing  the  way  of  the 
Church  of  the  Future.  But  there  is  about  this  isolated 
action  a  want  of  permanence.  No  organization  exists  fitted 
to  supply  the  description  of  labourers  they  need  to  supple- 
ment their  efforts,  and  to  obtain  and  judiciously  to  apply 
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the  needful  fonds.  The  zeal  which  commenced  the  work  is 
not  communicated  to  others ;  it  is  like  a  plant  which  does 
not  succeed  in  propagating  its  species.  This  isolated  action 
is  most  aptly  compared  by  an  eloquent  writer  to  the  "  Red 
Cross  Knight,"  "pricking  forth  alone  in  quest  of  adven- 
tures ; "  and  he  draws  a  contrast  between  this  antique  and 
picturesque  method  of  seeking  the  foe,  and  the  scientific 
organization  of  modem  armies.  He  Tery  justly  remarks 
that  the  necessities  of  Christ's  Church  in  the  present  day 
require  that  the  warfare  should  be  waged  on  somewhat 
different  principles. 

With  regard  to  those  societies  which  employ  paid  agency, 
they  are  worthy  of  the  most  hearty  support,  but  their 
warmest  supporters  would  themselves  acknowledge  that  the 
necessity  for  them  arises  mainly  from  the  imperfect  manner 
in  which  Christian  Churches  have  performed  their  duty.  A 
vast  army  of  voluntary  labourers  is  needed,  and  these 
can  only  be  supplied,  in  the  case  of  London,  by  the  zeal 
and  earnestness  of  the  members  of  the  various  churches 
in  the  environs.  It  is  constantly  asserted  that  the  only 
thing  which  is  lacking  is  this  zeal  and  earnestness.  The 
writer,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  in  every  religious 
denomination,  and  probably  in  every  congregation  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
truly  Christian  men  and  women  who  are  fully  capable  of 
the  self-sacrifice  which  such  a  service  in  the  cause  of  their 
Lord  and  Master  requires,  but  that,  from  a  variety  of  circum- 
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stances,  they  are  perfectly  unable  to  create  a  sphere  of  action 
for  themselves ;  and  that  such  is  the  nature  of  our  religious 
organizations  that  they  are  found,  wlien  fairly  testedy  unable 
to  afford  a  place  for  every  one  who  is  willing  to  work  in  the 
service  of  Christ.  Enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice  soon  die 
out  when  an  adequate  object,  and  the  right  means  of 
accomplishing  that  object,  do  not  present  themselves.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  those  who  possess  right  feeling 
and  right  principle  will  always  find  a  position  of  usefulness 
in  the  Home  Mission  field,  and  one  in  which  they  are 
fitted  to  excel.  Men  are  impelled  to  make  great  sacrifices 
when  they  see  the  necessities  of  the  work  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  and  their  enthusiasm  rises  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulties  which  surround  them,  if  only  they  are  in  a 
position  which  holds  out  the  possibility  of  accomplishing 
their  object.  Where  there  is  one  man  capable  of  com- 
mencing home  missionary  operations  alone  in  the  Metro- 
polis, or  any  of  our  large  towns,  there  are  a  thousand  who 
would  work  as  patiently,  and  with  equal  success  in  pro- 
portion to  their  varied  gifts,  if  they  were  kindly  taken  by  the 
hand  and  shewn  a  congenial  sphere  of  labour  for  their 
common  Lord. 

On  further  consideration  of  the  subject,  the  author  thought 
he  saw  a  great  difference  between  the  various  churches,  in 
respect  of  their  evangelizing  power.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
an  examination  of  the  question  as  to  what  tends  to  help 
and  what  tends  to  hinder,  the  exercise  of  the  converting 
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and  assimilating  power  which  is  inherent  in  the  Christian 
religion,  might  be  of  advantage  to  other  Religious  Societies 
as  weU  as  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  he  fomid 
himself  a  member — ^positively  without  thought  or  choice, 
and  simply  by  the  accident  of  birth. 

The  internal  history  of  this  Ohristian  Church,  and  certain 
other  Religious  Societies,  seemed  to  him  calculated  to 
illustrate  the  subject.  The  Society  of  Friends  exhibited  in 
the  early  stages  of  its  existence,  an  amount  of  energy  and 
vitality  which  form  an  extraordinary  contrast  with  its  sub- 
sequent history.  In  the  year  1700  it  was  a  strongly 
organized  and  increasing  church.  It  was  probably  as 
numerous,  compared  with  the  population,  as  the  Wesleyan 
Society  fifty  years  after  the  Wesleys  had  conunenced 
preaching.  The  internal  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
possesses  a  special  interest,  because  it  is  unquestionably 
the  history  of  a  great  experiment  in  church  organiza- 
tion. It  advocated  many  great  principles  which*  when 
first  promulgated,  were  held  up  to  the  scorn  of  the 
religious  as  well  as  the  irreligious  world.  The  larger 
number  of  these  have  been  insensibly  adopted  by  other 
churches,  because  they  were  found  to  be  in  accordance  with 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  The  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  misrepresentation  and  persecution  which 
the  Society  of  Friends  received  was  borne  with  a  patience 
and  Christian  fortitude  which  was  equally  extraordinary » and 
won  for  it  the  respect  of  its  bitterest  enemies.    The  part 
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which  this  church  took  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration  is 
now  admitted  to  have  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  in 
deciding  the  issue  of  the  struggle  which  won  for  England 
"the  priceless  jewel  of  religious  liberty/'  In  the  fearful 
sufferings  of  those  times,  the  testimony  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  to  the  great  principles  which  were  at  stake  partook 
of  the  character  ascribed  to  its  founder.  "  It  was  as  sound 
as  a  bell,  and  as  stiff  as  a  tree/'  The  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  hardly  presents  a  more  striking  picture  than  the 
stand  made  by  this  Society,  for  the  right  of  Englishmen  to 
worship  God  according  to  their  conscientious  convictions. 

In  later  times,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  reUgious 
character  of  many  of  the  members  of  this  society,  and  their 
labours  for  the  good  of  their  fellow  men,  have  commanded 
the  respect  of  all  the  churches,  and  sincere  regret  has  been 
expressed  by  prominent  members  of  other  denominations  at 
their  decline  in  numbers.  In  tracing  the  causes  which  led 
to  this  decline,  the  writer  will  endeavour  to  shew  that  the 
principles  which  led  to  the  sudden  rise  and  increase  of  this 
Society,  are  those  which  have  governed  and  must  govern 
every  vigorous  and  increasing  church ;  and  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  church  government  which  led  to  its  rapid  and 
almost  unexampled  decline  in  numbers,  are  such  as  offer  a 
lesson  of  warning  to  other  Christian  Churches.  The  present 
position  of  the  Society  of  Friends  is  that  of  just  maintaining 
its  numbers,  and  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  a 
revival  of  religion  is  taking  place  within  its  borders,  which, 
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if  not  overcome  by  the  almost  inflnperable  obstacles  tc 
church  extension  it  has  accmnulated  during  the  last  150 
years  of  its  existence,  may  eventually  place  it  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  those  churches  who  honestly  add  to  their  numbers 
by  christianizing  the  masses  of  the  irreligious  population. 
The  original  design  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of 
Friends — ^its  position  and  stand  point  in  relation  to  the 
Keligious  Societies  of  the  times,  its  elements  of  strength 
and  weakness,  and  the  very  reasons  of  its  existence — ^have 
been,  in  the  author's  view,  very  inadequately  understood. 
One  of  his  objects  has  been  to  exhibit  this  Society  as  one 
of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  experiments  in  church  organization 
which  were  made  at  the  period  of  its  rise.  He  trusts,  that 
however  inadequately  he  may  have  treated  the  subject,  he 
has  succeeded  in  rescuing  it  from  the  narrow  views ;— of 
those,  on  the  one  hand,  who  regard  the  rise  of  the  Keligious 
Societies  of  the  Commonwealth  as  the  mere  outbreak  of  the 
Avildest  fanaticism,  and  of  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
have  regarded  the  Early  Friends  as  the  apostles  of  a  faith 
and  of  a  church  too  nearly  approaching  a  perfect  form  of 
Christianity,  for  continued  existence  in  this  evil  world.  The 
intelligent  pubUc  will,  the  author  believes,  see  grounds  for 
believing  that  an  intelligent  adaptation  of  the  ideas  of 
George  Fox  to  the  religious  needs  of  after  times,  might 
have  more  fully  reaUzed  his  idea  of  a  Working  Church,  and 
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might  have  been  more  richly  blessed  in  supplying  the  reli- 
gious needs  of  our  labouring  population. 
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The  author  trusts  that  he  has  succeeded  in  throwing  some 
light,  however  small,  on  the  mutual  relations,  the  origin, 
and  the  religious  practices  of  the  Free  Churches  which 
sprung  into  existence  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  Wars 
and  the  Commonwealth, 

Great  pains  have  also  been  taken  to  present  to  the  reader 
reliable  religious  statistics,  which  will  furnish  him  with  a 
general  idea  of  the  success  and  vitality  of  some  of  the 
principal  systems  of  church  government  in  England  and 
America. 


OHAPTEK  I. 

The  Nature  and  Objects  of  a  Visible  Church. 

It  is  needful  for  us  in  this  enquiry  to  have  a  clear  yiew  of 
the  nature  and  objects  of  a  church  society.  We  are  not 
here  speaking  of  the  Invisible  Church  to  which  all  belong 
who  are  united  by  faith  to  Christ,  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church.  The  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Christ  consists  in 
our  having  *  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism,  one  God 
and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in 
us  all."  We  shall  not  discuss  the  question  whether  it  was 
intended  by  our  Lord  that  Christians  should  form  one  vast 
and  far-reaching  Society,  because  not  onlyj^as  experience 
shewn  that  such  an  attempt  to  produce  an  al^||rard  uni- 
formity is  a  failure,  but  every  year  tends  to  shewtttftt  the 
oneness  of  which  our  Lord  spoke,  was  a  oneness  which  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  "diversities  of  administration,"*  wl^ch 
gives  free  scope  to  a  variety  of  means  of  effecting  the  one 
great  object,  and  consists  in  our  having  One  Spirit.  The 
whole  analogy  of  the  supply  of  the  common  wants  of  man- 


*  1.  Cor.  xiL  5.  **  And  there  are  Yaziety  of  minifltries,**— Appointed  Bervioes  in  the 
Choroh  in  which,  as  their  ohannelfl  of  manifestation  the  xo^p'urfjuami  would  work^** hat 
the  same  Lord  "  (Christ  the  Lord  of  the  Choroh  whose  it  is  to  appoint  all  ministrations 
in  it).  These  ^lOKwicu  most  not  he  narrowed  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Orders,  hat 
nnderstood  again  commensarately  in  extent  with  the  gifts  which  are  to  find  scope  by 
their  means." — Alford's  Greek  Testament  (in  loc.) 
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kind  shews  that  the  gifts  and  talents  of  men  are  best 
exercised  on  this  principle. 

When  Christianity  appeared  in  the  world,  those  who 
viewed  it  in  its  external  development  called  it  a  "  Sect." 
The  Apostle  Paul  was  called  hj  Tertullus  "  a  ringleader 
of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarines;"  and  the  Jews  at  Bomo  spoke 
of  the  Christian  Church  as  a  "  sect  which  is  everywhere 
spoken  against."  Precisely  on  the  principles  upon  which 
we  may  feel  sure  the  Apostle  Paul  would  have  defended 
the  church  at  Bome — ^as  a  society  whose  origin  was  the 
result  of  an  effort  to  follow  more  fully  what  they  beUeved  to 
be  the  whole  revealed  will  of  God — so  any  particular  society 
of  Christians  in  the  present  day  may  shew  that  they  are 
no  "  Sect^'*  for  where  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there  is 
liberty."  Surely  history  has  shewn  us  sufficiently  clearly 
that  the  attempt  to  form  churches  on  the  principle  of 
securing,  at  all  cost,  uniformity^  has  been  the  source  of 
endless  bitterness  and  divisions;  while  a  hberty,  which 
is  the  result  of  Christ's  spirit,  has  tended  to  produce 
unity,  harmony,  and  a  co-operation  in  the  same  object, 
which  is  a  substantial  pledge  of  the  oneness  of  the  true 
church. 

It  is  (as  Archbishop  Whately  remarks)  a  ittrikiug  proof 
of  the  superhuman  wisdom  which  guided  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  to  find  that  they  give  us  no  directions 
for  any  special  form  of  outward  church  government,  or 
worship,  or  society.  Still,  the  principles  which  must  govern 
the  societies  called  churches  are  not  obscurely  dealt  with  in 
the  New  Testament.  Men  were  gathered  by  the  Apostles 
into  outward  societies,  often  very  small  in  number,  e.g.  the 
church  in  the  house  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  in  the  house 
of  Philemon,  of  Nymphas.  These  too  were  organized 
societies — even  before  the  Day  of  Pentecost  an  organized 


society  had  been  formed  whose  names  were  enrolled  to  the 
nmnber  of  120,  and  who  exercised  the  functions  of  a 
society,  may  be  seen  from  Acts  i.  15-26;  and  as  they 
increased  in  nmnbers  they  required  a  larger  amount  of 
organization.  That  they  considered  themselves  as  members 
of  an  organized  society  is  evident  from  Acts  vii.  1-6. 
The  Apostles  ordained  elders  in  every  city ;  there  were  to 
be  those  who  bore  "rule,"  and  those  who  "submitted" 
themselves.  Christ  was  the  ^^  chief  shepherd,"  but  still 
there  were  to  be  under  shepherdsy  who  were  to  act  in  His 
loving  authority.  Eeligious  differences  between  brethren 
were  to  be  told  (in  case  they  could  not  settle  them  privately) 
to  "the  church,"  and  if  a  man  neglected  "to  hear  the 
church"  he  was  to  be  to  the  Christian  as  "a  heathen 
man  and  a  publican."  The  church  was  to  be  built  of 
living  stones,  mutually  supporting  each  other  on  the 
foundation  Christ  Jesus ;  and  there  could  be  no  Christian 
communion^  although  there  might  be  the  most  friendly 
intercourse  in  all  the  relations  of  daily  life  between  the 
believer  and  the  "infidel." 

But  what  the  church  should  be  is  summed  up  in  the  great 
principle  that  "  The  Church  "  is  His  body.  The  relation 
of  the  members  of  the  human  body  to  the  head,  and  the 
mutual  relations  of  tiie  members  of  every  part  of  the  highly 
organized  whole,  shews  the  dependence  of  the  church 
upon  Christ,  and  the  diversity,  yet  perfect  harmony,  which 
exists  among  the  members,  if  they  are  all  aiming  to  carry 
out  the  great  purpose  of  that  head.  Evoy  member  has 
an  office;  every  part,  larger  or  smaller,  is  one  with  the 
body ;  and  every  individual  member  is  a  representative  of 
the  body,  precisely  as  any  one  member  of  a  plant  or  animal 
belongs  to  that  species  of  plant  or  animal  and  no  other,  and 
has,  so  to  speak,  an  identity  of  its  own,  just  as  a  single 
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feather  from  the  tail  of  a  humming  bird,  is  safficient, 
we  are  told,  to  mark  the  species  from  which  it  has  fallen. 
Again,  every  member  of  the  body  has  a  freedom  of  action 
peculiar  to  its  own  sphere,  but  it  is  nevertheless  beneficially 
governed  by  certain  other  members. 

The  Church  is  compared  to  a  flock,  an  army,  a  kingdom. 
There  are  no  flocks  without  shepherds;  no  armies  where 
men  are  indiscriminately  privates  and  officers ;  no  kingdoms 
where  rulers  and  subjects  are  convertible  terms.  No 
worldly  society  could  be  regulated  on  such  a  principle. 
The  analogy  which  the  human  body  would  seem  to  suggest, 
is  that  of  a  freedom  of  the  various  members — a  government 
which  is  felt  to  rest  its  authority  upon  the  supply  of  certain 
needs  of  the  subordinate  members,  and  these  again  minister 
to  the  needs  of  those  exercising  higher  functions,  both  re- 
ceiving benefits  which  are  perfectly  reciprocal.  A  Christian 
may  be  really  united  to  the  Church  universal,  in  a  desert, 
or  a  prison;  but  who  will  venture  to  say,  that  because 
Christ  there  supplies  all  His  need  without  human 
means — reUgious  isolation  is  Christ's  ordinary  method  of 
doing  this  ?  K  a  Christian  voluntarily  forsakes  the  appoint- 
ed channels  of  Divine  grace  and  help,  which  are  described 
in  the  New  Testament  as  only  existing  in  connection  with 
a  Christian  Society,  will  he  remain  a  member  of  Christ's 
mystical  body  ?  Who  will  venture  to  say  that  a  Christian 
is  performing  all  his  duties,  as  described  in  the  New 
Testament,  if  he  does  not  seek  the  communion  of  the 
saints;  if  the  estabUshment  and  comfort  of  the  Church 
members  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him ;  and  if  he  does 
not  do  his  part,  however  smaU,  in  assisting  in  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  ? 

It  remains  to  be  shewn  how  these  ends  can  be  effec- 
tively accompUshed  without  outward  means  and  organized 


societies.*  We  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit,  in  the  historical 
part  of  this  volume,  the  practical  results  of  a  Church 
virtually  abrogating  this  function  of  a  Christian  Society. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  this  constant  allusion  in  the*  New 
Testament  to  general  principles,  and  not  to  details,  was 
intentional,  and  that  the  object  was  to  prevent  Christians 
from  attaching  to  outward  institutions  any  inherent  sanctity , 
and  to  lead  them  to  be  willing  to  adapt  their  plans  of 
working  to  the  needs  of  human  nature,  and  the  times  in 
which  they  live,  by  continually  asking  how  far  any  institu- 
tions they  may  adopt  conduce  to  the  outward  development 
of  those  holy  desires  and  good  purposes  which  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church  is  continually  raising  in  the  hearts  of 
the  true  followers  of  Christ,  but  which  can  be  effectually 
thwarted  by  the  arrangements  of  a  Church  Society  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  their  practical  application.  Man  has 
been  created  with  a  faculty  for  combining  in  societies,  and 


*  This  has  been  attempted  by  Mr.  Henry  Dunn,  in  a  book  entitled  **  Organized 
ChriBtiamty,''  Simpkin,  London,  1866.  Mr.  Bonn  considers  that  the  propagation  of 
the  Qospel  is  not  within  the  proTinoe  of  a  Chnroh,  and  he  has  maintained,  we  think, 
with  more  ingenuity  than  sncoess,  that  the  "  entire  absence  of  any  organization  for 
aggressive  purposes  was  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  primitive  Church."  Mr.  Dunn 
seems  to  ns  to  prove  too .  much.  His  application  of  Matt,  zzviii.  19,  20,  as  a 
command  applying  to  the  Apostles  only,  shows  how  nearly  "extremes  meet,*'  and 
strengthens  the  Bomanist  theory  of  an  "Apostolical  succession.**  In  a  subsequent 
work  he  feels  boxmd  to  show  how  Christianity  is  to  be  perpetuated,  and  suggests  a 
plan  which  would  speedily  assume  the  aspect  of  a  gigantic  organization  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  our  large  towns.  Mr.  Dunn  appears  to  us  to  take  for  granted  that  because 
certain  Church  organizations  have  done  their  work  very  imperfectly,  and  great  evils 
have  been  found  to  exist  in  connection  with  them,  that  no  other  plans  will  $ueeeed 
more  perfectly.  Considering  how  little  change  has  been  effected  in  the  organization 
of  Christian  Churches,  and  how  little  the  philosophy  of  Lord  Bacon  is  thought  to 
be  applicable  to  these  matters,  it  seems  xmreasonable  to  suppose  that  no  change  for  the 
better  will  be  effected.  Because  men  once  rode  in  stage  coaches,  it  was  no  reason  for 
thinking  railway  travelling  an  impossibility ;  and  because  no  "  flying  machine  '*  has,  as 
yet,  been  successfully  constructed,  it  would  be  very  rash  to  assume  that  either  the  prin- 
ciples or  the  materials  are  lacking  in  nature  for  its  construction. 
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is  able,  by  the  exercise  of  a  purely  human  intelligence,  to 
contrive  special  apphcations  of  the  general  principles  we 
find  in  the  New  Testament  which  relate  to  the  constitution 
of  a  Christian  Society,  precisely  as  he  adjusts  from  time  to 
time  the  machinery  of  a .  Society  having  secular  objects. 
Therefore,  although  the  Church  may  be  called  a  Divine 
Institution,  any  of  its  particular  arrangements  cannot  be 
called  so  except  so  far  as  they  actually  accomplish  the 
revealed  will  of  its  Founder,  and  serve  the  purposes  for 
which  Christianity  exists,  and  for  which  Christ  died. 

The  great  leading  principle  expressed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  that  the  Church  is  "  His  Body."  All  the  members 
of  the  Church  have  some  office.  True  it  is  that  "  the  Body 
without  the  Spirit  is  dead,"  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
Spirit  toitlwut  the  Body  cannot  effect  its  desires  and  aims. 
We  are  "  workers  together  with  God,"  and  when  we  refuse 
to  be  so,  we  frustrate  those  loving  purposes  which  God  has 
towards  our  race— purposes  which  He  designs  to  accompUsh 
by  human  instrumentality.  The  elaborate  machinery  of  a 
steam-engine  is  useless  without  the  motive  power;  but 
without  this  machinery  the  steam  will  not  accomplish  the 
object  which  is  designed. 

There  seems  in  the  present  day  to  be  a  growing  spirit  of 
impatience  of  the  avoidable  and  unavoidable  defects  of 
Church  Government.  It  seems,  too,  to  exist  side  by  side  with 
a  strange  indisposition  to  make  the  needful  effort  to  correct 
and  remove  those  things  which  are  obviously  at  variance 
with  the  great  general  principles  laid  down  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  indisposition  does 
no  honour  to  Christianity,  and  causes  the  purity  of  the  motives 
of  its  professors  to  be  suspected  by  the  irreligious  world. 

There  is  also,  in  some  instances,  a  curious  objection  to 
adopt  measures  in  harmony  with  those  fundamental  principles 


of  hninan  nature  which  men  very  carefully  consider  in  the 
structure  of  any  Society  intended  to  carry  out  a  purely 
secular  object.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  possible  to  conceive 
that  tiiere  are  defects  in  the  machinery  made  use  of  in 
Church  Societies  which  injure  the  cause  of  Christ  ?  May 
it  not  be  antiquated,  cumbrous,  and  ill-adapted  for  its 
work  ?  May  not  this  reasonably  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  proper  amount  of  work  is  not  got  out  of  it  ?  To  carry 
out  the  illustration  still  farther,  is  there  not  a  disposition 
among  Christian  men  to  cry  out  for  more  ** steam"  than 
is  given  to  usj  without  inquiring  whether,  in  our  application 
of  the  supply  which  is  famished,  we  are  obtaining  the  fall 
amount  of  its  power  ? 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  object  of  every  Society  is  not 
mere  existence,  but  to  secure  certain  ends.  The  object  of 
the  Church  has  been  defined  by  a  most  able  modem  writer 
in  these  words :  "  The  Christian  Church  is  that  Divine 
Institution  for  the  Salvation  of  man  which  Jesus  Christ  has 
founded  upon  earth.  The  object  and  end  of  the  Church  is 
that  the  salvation  wrought  out  by  Christ  should  be  com- 
municated to,  and  appropriated  by,  every  nation  and  every 
individual.  Outwardly  the  Church  manifests  itself  in  the 
religious  fellowship  t>f  those  who,  having  become  partakers 
of  this  salvation,  co-operate  in  their  own  places  and  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  their  gifts  and  callings  towards 
the  extension  and  development  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Christ,  the  God-Man,  who  is  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of 
power,  is  the  sole  Head  of  the  Church ;  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
is  sent  by  Christ  in  order  to  guide  the  Church  to  its  goal 
and  perfection,  is  its  Divine  Teacher."*  The  preaching  of 
the  Word,  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  reception 


*  See  Kurtz's  Choich  History,  Introduction. 
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of  the  believer,  baptized  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  uito  the 
household  of  God — ^the  visible  Communion  of  the  Saints, — 
are  some  of  the  outward  means  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
works  in  and  by  it. 

If  this  definition  of  the  visible  Christian  Church  be  a 
correct  one,  the  objects  and  ends  of  a  Christian  Church 
(a  society  linked  or  not  with  other  societies)  must  be,  first, 
to  promote  the  growth  of  grace  in  its  members ;  secondly, 
to  carry  forward  the  work  of  the  Gospel  on  a  plan  in  which 
all,  as  members  of  Christ's  Body,  can  lovingly  unite.  Surely 
various  outward  Church  Societies  may  exist,  all  having  the 
same  objects.  The  Church  is  His  Body,  and  the  differences 
of  constitution,  and  organization  of  various  rehgious  Church 
Societies,  is  no  proof  of  schism  or  sectarianism.  They,  too, 
may  be  all  members  of  His  Body.  These  differences  of 
organization  are  an  unmixed  good,  so  far  as  they  are  efforts 
to  attain  in  this  way,  a  unity  and  agreement  in  practical 
working,  which,  as  the  world  is  constituted,  could  not  be 
otherwise  obtained.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be 
aflfirmed  truly  that  this  is  not  their  object,  but  that  it  is 
to  separate  Christian  Brethren  who  are  one  in  Spirit,  and 
to  incite  them  to  attack  and  despise  each  other,  such 
Societies  are  an  unmixed  evil,  and,  although  they  may  be 
called  Christian  Churches,  they  have  no  claim  to  be  called 
so.  The  Army  of  Christ  may  have  different  battahons,  but 
as  long  as  they  act  under  the  orders  of  their  one  great 
Head — if  there  be  subordination  to  Him  in  the  several 
divisions — real  and  substantial  unity  may  exist.  It  may 
only  be  our  ignorance  of  the  military  art  which  induces  us 
to  long  that  they  may  be  formed  into  one  vast  phalanx.  If 
they  are  animated  by  one  great  object — to  fight  against  the 
common  foe — we  may  be  sure  that  they  will  all  be  made 
use  of  by  their  great  Captaiu. 
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In  discnssing  the  organization  of  individual  ChnrcheSy  and 
the  various  relations  between  distinct  Church  organizations, 
the  great  fundamental  principle  which  must  govern  us  is 
that  "the  Church  is  His  Body."  As  in  the  human  body,  the 
relations  between  the  groups  of  members  is  more  distant^ 
while  the  relations  between  the  various  parts  of  the  smaller 
members  is  more  close  and  intimate.  All  that  the  various 
existing  Churches  require  to  bind  them  more  closely 
together  is  greater  earnestness  in  the  two  great  objects  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  viz.,  the  evangelization  of  the  world, 
and  the  development  of  a  nearer  approximation  to  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ  in  their 
individual  members.  They  must  both  go  together,  for  the 
first  aids  in  the  development  of  the  second,  and  this  reacts 
on  the  first.  Active  eflfort  in  the  evangelization  of  the 
world,  is  to  the  Church  what  exercise  is  to  the  human 
body,  the  members  cannot  enjoy  health  without  it,  they 
will  disagree  and  not  work  harmoniously.  If  the  health  of 
the  iadividual  members  is  maintained  by  exercise,  if  aU  are 
aiming  at  the  same  great  object  in  sympathy  and  in  unison, 
an  intelligent  subordination  and  harmony  will  enable  the 
body  to  perform  miracles  of  strength  and  endurance,  and 
thus  carry  out  far  more  fully  the  object  of  Christ  its  Holy 
Head.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  were  the 
reasons  which  induced  Christian  men  to  establish  in 
England  a  variety  of  religious  organizations. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The    Goubse    of   Beliqious   Opinion   in  England   priob 
TO    1640.     The    Rise    op    the    Baptists,    the    Pbes- 

BTTERIAN    AND     AnGLIOAN     PaRTIES    IN    THE     GhURCH     OF 

England,  the  Familists,  and  Brownists. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  a  correct  and  reasonable  view  of 
the  opinions  and  practices  of  any  of  the  Rehgious  Societies 
of  the  Commonwealth,  unless  we  endeavour  clearly  to  under- 
stand the  causes  which  led,  first,  to  the  temporary  aboUtion 
of  Episcopacy  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Established  Church, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  how  certain  rehgious  opinions 
were  gradually  formed ;  which  produced,  as  their  practical 
result,  the  EngUsh  Presbyterian  party,  the  Independent 
and  Baptist  Churches,  and  the  Society  of  Friends. 

George  Fox  commenced  his  ministry  in  the  year  1648, 
and  therefore  our  subject  will  lead  us  to  look  both  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  this  historical  standpoint.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  trace  how,  under  the  excitement  of  the 
stirring  events  of  the  time,  certain  phases  of  rehgious 
truth  were  preached  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
principally  by  "  lay  "  or  private  persons,  and  produced  an 
outburst  of  rehgious  activity  and  energy  which  has  always 
been  regarded  with  some  degree  of  astonishment. 

The  Society  of  Friends  was  the  last  rehgious  society 
formed  during  the  extraordinary  period  we  are  about  to 
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contemplate,  and  those  facts  which  explain  its  relation  to 
other  religions  societies,  will  be  found  to  throw  considerable 
light  on  their  internal  history  and  mutual  relations.  Con- 
siderable obscurity  rests  upon  the  history  of  the  religious 
societies  of  Commonwealth  times,  from  the  fact  that  each 
Church  was  "independent."  The  internal  history  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  is  more  clear  and  connected,  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  first  free  Church  formed  in  England 
which  was  not  "independent,"  but  connexional  in  its 
character.  In  subsequent  chapters  we  shall  shew  the 
structure  of  this  Church,  the  difficulties  experienced  by  its 
founders,  the  changes  which  took  place  in  its  constitution, 
and  its  consequent  decline  in  numbers. 

It  is,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  a  clear 
view  of  the  origin  and  the  distinct  character  of  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  persons  who  are  termed  "Puritans,"*  and  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  people  called  Separatists, 
Brownists,  Barrowists,  Johnsonists,  and  afterwards  Indepen- 
dents  and  Congregationalists ;  and  those  again  who  are 
termed  Anabaptists  or  Baptists.  This  is  the  more  needftd, 
because  most  of  these  names  were  invented  in  order  to  hold 
up  to  public  ridicule  three  important  and  distinct  lines  of 
rehgious  thought,  and  to  some  extent,  of  religious  practice ; 
and  they  have  thus  been,  too  successfully,  confused  under 
the  common  idea  of  a  factious  opposition  to  the  reformed 
Church  of  England. 

As  we  shall  afterwards  shew,  the  rise  of  the  "Anabaptists" 
took  place  long  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  there  are  also  reasons  for  believing  that  on 


*  The  word  "  Paritan  *'  is  used  thronghoat  this  yolnme  in  its  oziginal  meamxig,  viz. ,  of 
a  person  who  desired  the  reform  of  the  Ghnroh  of  England  in  a  Presbyterian  sense. 
The  application  of  the  word  (since  the  ejection  of  the  3000  Paritan  ministers  from  the 
Established  Church  in  1662)  to  any  Nonconformist,  has  led  to  senoos  misconception. 
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the  continent  of  Europe  small  hidden  christian  societies, 
who  have  held  many  of  the  opinions  of  the  * 'Anabaptists," 
have  existed  from  the  times  of  the  Apostles.  In  the 
sense  of  the  direct  transmission  of  Divine  Truth,  and  the 
true  nature  of  spiritual  reUgion,  it  seems  probable  that 
these  Churches  have  a  lineage  or  succession  more  ancient 
than  that  of  the  Eoman  Church.*  The  question  is,  how- 
ever, rather  interesting  as  an  obscure  historical  problem, 
than  important  in  a  Christian  point  of  view.  It  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  continental  Baptist  f  societies 
which  sprang  into  vigorous  life  in  the  time  of  Luther,  were 
^'  Independent "  churches.    But  in  England,  although  traces 


*  In  the  year  1140,  one  Enerrinns,  "the  humble  miniBter  of  Steinfield**  in  the 
diocese  of  Cologne,  ftddresBed  St.  Bernard  for  infltmetion  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
certain  heretics  were  to  be  treated.  **  They  also  confess  that  besides  the  baptism  of 
water  they  hare  been  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.'*  He  mentions 
some  among  them  who  denied  the  dogma  of  transabstantiation,  made  void  the  priest- 
hood of  the  Church,  denounced  the  Sacraments,  baptism  only  excepted,  which  is 
adminUtered  to  adtUts.  They  claimed  antiquity  for  their  doctrine,  and  that  *4t  had 
been  hidden  from  the  time  of  the  Martyrs.*'  I  am  indebted  for  this  interesting  quota- 
tion to  a  MS.  sketch  of  the  History  and  Literature  of  the  Baptist  Denomination 
previous  to  the  year  1700,  by  Dr.  Underbill.  These  were  the  Gatharists,  and  Keander 
says  they  abstained  from  swearing,  their  yea  and  nay  being  a  substitute  for  the 
strongest  attestations.  They  had  a  membership  of  *' auditores **  and  "perfects,"  and 
cared  for  their  own  poor.  The  riae  of  the  Waldenses,  according  to  Dr.  Pius  Melia,  took 
place  at  Lyons  in  1170,  certainly  not  earlier  than  1160  (see  pp.  2  and  5,  "  Origin  of  the 
Waldenses,"  London,  1870),  and  it  is  obyious  from  Dr.  Melia*s  own  authorities  that 
the  WcUdenses  cuserted  that  their  Church  had  its  origin  prior  to  Peter  Waldo,  and  that 
Father  Moneta,  in  the  year  1244,  challenged  them  to  prove  the  fact,  and  Brother 
BeineriuB,  also  writing  in  the  year  1250,  distinctly  states  that  "  some  people  say  that 
it  (the  sect  of  the  Leonists)  has  endured  from  the  time  of  Silvester,  and  some  say  from 
the  time  of  the  Apostles,"  although  he  does  npt  give  any  approval  to  the  assertion. 
The  refutation  of  Jean  Legers'  misrepresentations,  Dr.  Melia  furnishes,  and  other 
evidence  from  Waldensian  MSS.,  (frc,  is  most  valuable  and  important. 

t  These  Baptist  Societies,  the  readers  must  bear  in  mind,  were  not  immenionist. 
The  Unitarian  Baptists  at  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  about  1527,  seem  to  have  been  the 
first  who  used  baptism  by  immersion.  They  afterwards  took  refuge  in  Poland.  See 
p.  75  of  this  work ;  also,  J.  Eessler^s  Sabbata,  a  MS.  reprinted  by  the  Historical  Society 
of  St.  Gall,  with  Cornelius'  Geschichte  von  Miinsters  Aufruhr  U.,  pp.  32, 33, 36, 87,  64. 
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are  found  in  our  history  of  the  existence  of  the  opinions  of 
the  ^'  Anabaptists  "  from  the  earliest  times,  and  particularly 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  the  Beformation,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  churches  or  societies  of  purely  English  Baptists 
had  a  distinct  consecutive  existence  prior  to  1611.  In  1536, 
however,  certain  Baptist  Societies  in  England  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  a  great  gathering  of  the  Anabaptists  near  Buckholt, 
in  Westphalia.  As  remarked  by  Bishop  Burnet,  the  "  Ana- 
baptists "  between  the  period  of  the  Beformation  and  this 
date  were  principally  Germans,  who  were  driven  by  the 
troubles  on  the  Continent  to  find  refuge  in  England.*  It 
is  stated  by  Governor  Bradford,  of  New  England,  thatf  the 
first  Separatist  or  Independent  church  in  England  was  that 
of  which  "Mr.  Rough  was  pastor,  andOuthbert  Symson  a 
deacon,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,"  when  they  were  burnt 
by  Bonner.  The  church  book  containing  the  names  of  the 
congregation  was  left  with  Simpson's  wife,  and,  although 
Mr.  Bough  was  three  times  placed  on  the  rack,  he  would 
not  discover  either  the  book  or  the  names.  Prior  to  1571 
a  Separatist  Congregational  Church  was  formed  of  which 
Bichard  Fitz  was  pastor,  and  Thomas  Bowland  deacon. 
A  Mr.  Bolton  was  one  of  the  "  elders  "  of  this  church. 

The  Puritan  party  also  had  its  rise  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  consequently  prior  to  the  final  sanction  of  the 

t  New  Eogland  Memoriali  p.  847. 

*  [Strype'B  Parker,  p.  287.]  Many  nativeB  of  the  Low  Coimtries,  however,  exiled  by 
reUgions  persecution,  had  settled  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  as  early  as  1560.  A  sect  arose 
in  the  diocese  of  Ely,  many  of  whose  tenets  were  incompatible  with  any  (then  established) 
form  of  church  goyemment,  and  resembled  those  of  the  Anabaptists  and  the  "Friends.** 
Fuller,  in  describing  a  congregation  of  Dutch  Anabaptists,  says  that  the  **  English 
were  as  yet  free  from  that  infection.*'  Bat  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  abjuration  of 
certain  members  of  a  congregation  of  Dutch  Anti-peBdobaptists,  shews  that  some  of  the 
distinguishing  views  of  George  Fox  relative  to  oaths,  Ac,  were  held  in  England  in 
1575,  viz. ;  '*  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  christian  man  to  take  an  oath ;  and  of  the 
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constitution  of  the  Church  of  England  by  Parliament.  The 
Eeformation  of  the  Church  was  confessedly  not  completed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  When  the  sanction  of  Parliament  was 
asked  in  1571  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  (which  were  in  January,  1562-3,  only  agreed  upon 


unlawfulness  of  all  war.'*(a)  [Crosby  Vol.  L,  p.  68.]  Even  prior  to  this  a  public  inBtra- 
ment  made  in  1530,  May  24th,  in  an  assembly  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  others,  by  order  of  King  Henry  YJil.,  containing  divers  heret- 
ical erroneous  opinions,  Ao.,  we  find  the  view  stated  of  the  unlawfulness  of  all  war, 
by  a  people  who  held  that  Jesus  Clmst  **  hath  not  ordeyned  in  his  spiritual!  kingdom — 
which  is  all  trewe  cristen  people — any  sworde,  for  He  HimsMf  is  the  King  and  gover- 
nour  without  sworde  and  without  any  outward  law.  Cristen  men  among  themseU 
have  nought  to  do  with  the  sworde,  nor  with  the  lawe,  for  that  is  to  them  nether  nede- 
ful  nor  profitable.  The  secular  sworde  belongeth  not  to  Orist's  kingdom  for  in  it  is  noon 
but  good  and  justice.  Oriste  saith  that  noo  cristen  shall  resist  evil  nor  sue  any  man 
at  the  lawe."  **  GonoiUa  Magnas  Britannia  et  Hibemia  **  k  Wilkins,  1788.  [I  have  been 
favoured  with  this  quotation  by  the  kindness  of  E.  B.  Underbill,  LL.D.]  Henry  YIIL, 
in  1589,  mentions  the  foreign  Anabaptists  in  a  proclamation.  These  views  and  the 
provision  for  their  own  poor  may  be  taken  to  prove  the  connexion  of  this  class  of 
Christian  people  from  1580  to  1600,  with  the  Dutch  or  German  Anabaptists. 


(a)  I  axinez  the  form  of  reoantation,  ▼hioh  bu  been  farniabed  me  by  the  kindneee  of  Mr.  T.  Y.  Bejue,  of 
Oh.  Gh.  Zibniy,  Oxford :— > 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH.  1576. 

ThI  FOBJf  OP  BeOAKTATIOH  PBB80BIBBD  TO  GBBTAIX  AXABAPTUTS. 

Whereas  I,  N.  N.,  being  eedneed  by  the  spirit  of  Error,  and  bj  false  teaohers,  his  ministers,  have  fallen 
into  many  damnable  and  detestable  HertHei,  yia.,  llrst— Tfcot  Chritt  took  notJUth  of  the  tubetanee  of  the 
bUtied  Virgin  Marf.*  S.  That  i^fant$  born  of  faUhful  paretUt  ought  to  be  rtbaptiMed.  8.  That  no 
ekriatian  man  otight  tobta  vu^fittrate,  or  bear  the  ivford,  or  office  of  autkoriti/,  4.  And,  That  it  ie  not 
lawful  for  a  ehriitian  man  to  take  an  oath.  Now  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  and  through  eonferenee  with 
good  and  learned  ministers  of  Ohrlst  His  Ghareh,  I  do  onderstand  and  acknowledge  the  same  to  be  most 
damnable  and  detestable  heresies,  and  do  ask  €k>d,  bete  before  His  Chnroh,  merey  for  my  said  former 
errors ;  and  do  forsake  them,  recant,  and  renonnoe  them  from  the  Tery  bottom  of  my  heart.  And,  farther, 
I  eonfesB  that  the  whole  doctrine  and  reliffion  ei^bUehed  in  this  Realm  ofEngland,  as  also  that  which  is 
receited  and  practised  in  the  Dutch  Church  here  in  this  city,  is  sound,  true,  and  aeoording  to  the  Word  of 
Ood,  whereunto  in  all  things  I  submit  myself,  and  will  most  gladly  be  a  member  of  the  said  Dutch  Church 
from  henceforth,  utterly  abandoning  and  forsaking  all  and  every  Anabaptittieal  Error. 

Copied  from  MS.  in  library  of  Ch.  Oh.  Oxford,  Arch.  W.  Misc.,  SI,  p.  819. 


*  This  shews  that  these  Anabaptists  were  the  fcdlowers  of  Melehior  Hofmann.  See  B.  N.  Krohn*8 
Gesohichte,  Leipaio,  1768,  pp.  820  to  823.  He  says  that  the  celebrated  David  Joris  had  travelled  from 
Strasbnrgto  Vlieszingen  in  Beeland,  with  the  purpose  of  prooeeding  to  England,  and  met  three  Anabaptists 
who  had  escaped.    He  therefore  decided  to  remain  in  the  Netherlands.— See  note,  page  88. 
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• 

by  convocation  without  alteration  in  a  Puritan  sense  by  a 
majority  of  one  vote),  the  House  of  Commons  declined  to 
adopt  the  thirty-sixth  and  the  other  articles  relating  to  the 
hierarchy  and  ritual  of  the  Church.*  This  shews  the  purely 
pohtical  character  of  the  Puritan  movement.  It  concerned 
the  things  of  reUgion,  but  it  remained  from  this  period  to 
the  accession  of  Charles  U.,  true  to  the  one  idea  of  sub- 
stituting by  constitutional  means,  a  Presbyterian  form  of 
State  Church  for  the  Anglican.  The  division  of  the 
Church  of  England  into  the  Puritan,  and  what  may  perhaps 
be  termed  the  Anglican  party,  took  place  at  Frankfort  in 
1564.  t  The  reforming  party  were  driven  into  exile  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Some  went  to  Geneva,  others 
Basle,  Embden,  Wesel,  Strasburg,  and  Zurich.  At  Frank- 
fort they  were  most  numerous.  A  congregation  was  formed 
which  was  allowed  to  meet  in  the  French  church ;  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  not  quarrel  about  ceremonies,  but, 
at  the  desire  of  the  magistrates  at  Frankfort,  subscribe  the 
confession  of  faith,  and  establish  the  discipline  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church,  which  was  virtually  the  same  as  that 
afterwards  called  Presbyterian.  The  celebrated  John  Enox 
was  sent  for  from  Geneva,  and  two  other  clergymen  from 
Strasburg  and  Zurich,  and  were  elected  their  ministers. 
They  used  King  Edward's  prayer-book  in  part  only,  omit- 
ting certain  ceremonies,  the  litany,  and  responses.  John 
Calvin  supported  them  in  this  course.  The  EngUsh  divines 
at  Strasburg  sent  Grindal  and  Chambers  with  a  pressing 
letter  exhorting  them  to  full  conformity.  Dr.  Cox,  who 
had  been  tutor  to  King  Edward  VI.,  coming  to  Frankfort, 


^  Dr.  Tonlmin'B  Edition  of  Neal,  1887,  toL  i.,  p.  128,  an^  "  Waddington's  Oongrega- 
tional  Histozy/'  p.  4. 

f  A  brief  disooone  of  the  troablea  begun  at  Frankfort  in  the  year  1554,  about  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Ceremouiea,  1675. 
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broke  the  agreement  previously  entered  into,  interrapted 
the  service,  and  eventually  persuaded  the  majority  of  the 
church  to  follow  the  same  course,  and  to  forbid  John  Enox  to 
preach,  and,  by  shewing  to  the  magistrates  certain  passages 
in  a  book  of  his,  reflecting  on  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
compelled  him  to  flee  to  Geneva.  This  party  was  reinforced 
by  considerable  additions  from  England,  on  which  the  old 
congregation  went  to  Geneva,  where  they  were  welcomed, 
chose  Enox  and  Goodman  as  pastors,  and  set  up  what 
was  called  the  Geneva  Discipline.  The  struggle,  in  which 
the  Puritans  were  defeated  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and 
in  which  they  were  partially  successful  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  was  substantially  the  establishment  in 
England,  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  of  the  Geneva 
Discipline  as  carried  out  in  Scotland  under  John  Knox.* 
The  Enghsh  Puritan  party,  throughout  their  history,  bore 
the  character  and  stamp  of  men  trained  in  the  school  of 
John  Calvin,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  originator  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  According  to  Calvin  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  were  the  Church ;  where  two  or  three 
were  gathered  together  there  was  a  Church ;  but  the  system 
of  Calvin  eliminated  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  two  or  the 
three  thus  gathering,  and  forced,  under  heavy  penalties,  the 
ungodly  and  the  unbeliever  into  the  Church.  The  ofl&cers 
of  the  Church  were  Ministers,  Doctors,  or  Teachers,  Lay- 
Elders,  and  Deacons  who  formed  the  Consistory  or  Church 
government.  The  people  were  admitted  to  the  right  of 
exercising  a  veto  upon  the  appointment  of  officers.  The 
Church  was  co-extensive  with  the  State  because  it  embodied 
every  citizen,  and  every  citizen  was  subject  to  the  discipline 


*  For  the  inflnenoe  exerted  on  the  English  Ghnreh  by  John  Knox,  see  Dr.  Lorimer's 
*' John  Enox  and  the  Church  of  England."    H.  S.  King,  London,  1876. 
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of  the  Consistory.  The  censures  of  the  Church  were  carried 
out  by  the  sword  of  the  State.  The  constitution  of  the 
theocracy  established  by  Calvin,  embodied  in  its  most 
perfect  form,  the  union  of  the  Church  and  State,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  studies  in  history.  Calyin's  object 
was  to  found  a  state  resembling  that  of  the  Israehtes  under 
Moses,  and  the  result  was  one  of  the  most  fearful  ecclesias- 
tical tyrannies  to  which  mankind  has  been  subjected.  The 
discipline  of  the  Church  was  carried  out  with  a  severity  in 
which  the  gentle  influences  of  Christianity  can  hardly  be 
traced*  Spies  or  watchmen  were  appointed  to  report  even 
the  conversation  of  the  citizens,  and  the  Consistory  had 
power  to  examine  all  the  citizens,  without  respect  of 
persons,  on  the  tenderest  point  of  conscience.  To  impugn 
Calvin's  doctrine  or  the  proceedings  of  the  consistory,  sub- 
jected persons  to  banishment  on  pain  of  death.  The  well- 
known  case  of  Servetus,  a  learned  physician  of  Unitarian 
views,  simply  illustrates  the  ordinary  features  of  the 
theocratic  government  founded  by  Calvin,  carried  out  to 
their  extreme  results.  He  escaped  from  the  prison  of  the 
Inquisition  only  to  be  burnt  ahve  at  Geneva.  The  influence 
of  Calvin  upon  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Europe  was  very 
great.  Geneva  sent  forth  into  all  parts  of  Europe  apostles 
of  a  new  school.  It  united  the  stem  principles  of  the 
Mosaic  economy  with  a  purely  intellectual  view  of  the 
Christian  religion.  It  substituted  for  a  priesthood,  Minis- 
ters, Lay  Elders,  and  Deacons,  giving  to  them  the 
semblance  of  popular  approval,  and  the  most  crushing 
oUgarchical  power.  The  school  of  Calvin  grasped  clearly 
certain  important  points  of  Christian  teaching,  but  it 
cannot  be  contended  that  Christian  love,  without  which 
the  Apostle  Paul  declares  all  other  Christian  gifts  are 
nothing  worth,  was  the  principle  which  governed  Geneva 
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when  Calvin  exercised  an  influence  in  Church  and  State 
naore  powerM  than  that  of  the  greatest  of  the  popes.  The 
power  of  Calvin's  system  over  that  of  any  previous  Protes- 
tant reformer's,  consisted  in  a  greater  logical  consistency. 
It  freed  protestantism  from  all  dependence  upon  human 
tradition.  It  sought  to  hring  every  sphere  of  life  under 
the  rigid  rule  of  a  church  which  claimed  exclusive  possession 
of  the  truth,  and  was  prepared  to  maintain  its  position  in 
the  field  of  argument.  It  therefore  suggested  to  Protestant 
princes  a  speedy  and  powerful  method  of  reform.  The  use 
of  Christianity  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  secular 
power  seemed  to  be  illustrated  by  the  example  of  Geneva. 
Calvin's  system,  while  it  secured  outward  conformity,  con- 
tained within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  At 
first  it  appeared  to  be  folly  successful,  but  the  history  of 
Geneva  and  of  New  England  tell  us  how  lamentably  this 
system  of  Church  government  failed  in  promoting  the  true 
religious  interests  of  the  people.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  principally  Roman  CathoUcs.  They  passed  resolutions 
in  convocation  that  authority  in  things  ecclesiastical  belonged 
only  to  pastors  in  the  Church  and  not  to  laymen.*  The 
Act  of  Supremacy,!  entitled,   **An  Act  for  restoring  to 

*  See  Artides  agreed  upon  in  Convocation  in  155o,  referring  to  Strype's  Annals. 
Oxford  Edition,  i.,  41,  81 ;  Fuller,  iz.,  55. 

f  The  Act  of  Snpremaoy  of  Henry  VEH.,  constituting  the  Eing*8  Majesty  **  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England,"  and  giving  the  Grown  **full  authority  to  visit, 
repress,  redress,  reform,  order,  correct^  restrain,  and  amend  all  errors,  heresies,  abuses, 
contempts,  and  enormities  which,  by  any  manner  of  spiritual  authority  or  jurisdiction, 
ought  to  be  reformed,  repressed,"  Ac,  was  forced  on  the  whole  body  of  the  dergy 
under  the  penalty  of  outlawry.  To  acknowledge  a  layman  to  be  the  head  of  an  eccle- 
siastical body  was,  in  their  opinion,  such  an  absurdity  that  they  could  not  yield  to  it 
in  the  first  instance  without  the  clause  '*  as  far  as  is  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  Christ." 
The  King  accepted  this  for  the  moment  but  obtained  the  consent  of  Parliament  and 
convocation  shortly  after  to  its  omission. 
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the  Crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction  over  the  State,  Eccle- 
siastical and  Spiritual,  and  abolishing  Foreign  Power/' 
passed  in  1569,  controverted  this  declaration  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church,  and  made  Elizabeth  supreme 
governor  in  all  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  things  and 
causes.  The  Act  of  uniformity  passed  at  the  same  time 
re-established  King  Edward's  prayer  book,  and  the  Queen 
was  empowered  by  it  to  ordain  and  publish  such  further 
ceremonies  "and  rites  as  may  be  for  the  advancement 
of  God's  glory,  and  the  edifying  of  his  Church,  and  the 
reverence  of  Christ's  holy  mysteries  and  sacraments." 
Elizabeth  was  in  favour  of  the  old  popish  rites  and  cere- 
monies, and  restored  the  Romish  clerical  vestments,  which 
were  allowed  by  King  Edward's  first  liturgy  to  remain  in 
use.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  her  bishops  dissuaded 
her  from  retaining  the  use  of  images.  By  the  Act  of 
Supremacy  the  Church  was  linked  with  the  State.  This 
Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  has  entailed  on  our  country 
greater  evils  than  either  tongue  or  pen  will  ever  be  able 
adequately  to  tell.  But  ijb  was  a  thing  done  in  opposition 
to  Boman  Catholicism,  and  was  considered  as  absolutely 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
We  can  well  account  for  the  attachment  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  Stuarts  to  Episcopacy.  All  the  instincts  of  a  hierarchy 
are  on  the  side  of  arbitrary  power.  This  single  Act  has 
more  or  less  swayed  the  politics  of  England  from  that  day 
to  this.  Whenever  the  fate  of  political  parties  has  hung  in 
the  balance,  the  under  current  of  opposition  to  this  disas- 
trous union,  has  turned  the  scale  or  materially  affected  the 
course  of  events.  By  the  Act  of  uniformity,  "  he  who 
ventured  to  address  his  Maker  publicly  in  other  language 
than  that  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  was  liable  to  the 
loss  of  goods  and  chattels  for  the  first  offence,  to  twelve 
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months'  imprisonment  for  the  second  offence,  and  confine- 
ment for  life  for  the  third  offence."  *  The  Stata  was  made 
protestant  by  Act  of  ParUament.  The  clergy  (under  the 
degree  of  M.A.)  were  compelled  to  buy  a  New  Testament 
for  their  own  use,  in  Latin  and  EngUsh,  with  paraphrases. 
Two  or  three  discreet  persons  were  to  be  appointed  in  every 
parish  to  see  that  all  the  parishioners  went  to  church  on 
Sundays  and  holy  days,  and  bowed  at  the  name  of  Jesus, 
under  heavy  penalties.  Every  parish  was  to  provide  a 
Bible  and  one  of  Erasmus's  paraphrases  upon  the  Gospels 
in  EngUsh,t  and  to  set  them  up  in  every  church.  There 
was  at  first  great  dearth  of  education  among  the  clergy,  and 
many  had  but  little  abihty  beyond  that  of  reading  well.  In 
the  year  1562  the  Queen  printed  the  HomiUes  **  anew,"  on 
the  ground  that  all  which  be  appointed  ministers  have  not 
the  gift  of  preaching  sufficiently  to  instruct  the  people  which 
is  committed  unto  them.  I  The  clergy  and  people  had  the 
Bible,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  Homilies 
again  placed  before  them,  and  thus  found  themselves,  by 
this  summary  process,  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England.  To  use  the  words  of  the  martyr  Barrow,  "  AU 
this  people  with  all  these  manners  were  in  one  day,  with 
the  blast  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  trumpet — of  ignorant  papists 
and  gross  idolaters — made  faithful  christians  and  true  pro- 
fessors."    The  ranks  of  the  clergy  were  rapidly  filled  by 


*  Price's  History  Nonoon.,  yoL  L,  p.  138. 

t  "Item,  payd  for  a  boke  callyd  the  'Parraphras  of  Eiassmiis,'  yb.,"  p.  67.  See 
Ohnrch  Wardens*  Accounts,  §t.  Michael,  Comhill,  printed  for  priyate  circulation  by 
^.  J.  Waterlow,  Esq.,  from  1563  to  1607 ;  also  p.  176,  date  1587,  **  Paid  unto  Mr.  Sadlor 
for  ayoidinge  of  an  excomunioaoo  for  not  having  in  the  church  a  '  Paraphrase  of 
Erasmus.* "  The  book  is  then  bought  and  paid  for  in  the  next  entry.  [This  is  a  most 
interesting  reprint. — ^Ed.] 

{  The  HomUies  were  published  by  Edward  VI.  in  1547. 
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able  and  learned  protestants,  many  of  whom  had  fled  from 
the  persecutions  mider  Mary.  It  was  impossible  under 
these  oircumstances  for  the  clergy  to  read  their  Testaments, 
and  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practices  of 
the  continental  Protestant  Churches,  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  England  was  to  be  a  Protestant  country 
in  the  face  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  old  Eoman  CathoUc 
element  in  both  clergy  and  people,  the  Beformation  must 
go  farther  than  Elizabeth  was  inclined  it  should  go.  Hence 
the  spread  of  the  great  Puritan  movement;  and  it  is 
important  to  notice  the  points  which  were  at  first  objected 
to  by  the  Puritan  party.  The  copes,  surpUce,  caps,  and 
gowns  worn  by  the  Bomish  clergy  were  objected  to. 
Absolute  conformity  to  the  ceremonies  prescribed  in  the 
Book  of  Conunon  Prayer,  saints'  days  and  holydays  bearing 
the  name  of  a  creature ;  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism ; 
kneeling  at  holy  communion  (which  was  associated  with 
the  worship  of  the  Host);  the  introduction  of  organs  in 
churches,  and  the  singing  of  psalms  by  a  choir,  or  by  a 
part  only  of  the  congregation,  instead  of  the  whole  and 
distinctly ;  the  introduction  of  the  cathedral  mode  of  wor- 
ship, of  singing  their  prayers,  and  of  the  antiphon  or 
chanting  of  the  psalms  by  the  two  sides  of  the  choir  in 
turns.    All  these  were  matters  objected  to. 

The  great  struggle  in  Elizabeth's' reign  was  between  that 
party  among  the  clergy  who  objected  to  these  things,  and 
the  bishops  nominated  by  the  Queen  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  them.  EUzabeth  was  determined  to  have 
uniformity  of  practice  and  discipline  in  the  church,  and  her 
resolve  to  enforce  the  ceremonies  was  seconded  by  a 
succession  of  archbishops  with  a  rigour  and  cruelty  worthy 
of  the  Bomish  Inquisition,  and  by  a  variety  of  enactments 
enforced   by  this  Queen's  almost  despotic  power.      The 
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Puritan  moTement  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  one  in 
which  the  clergy  were  chiefly  concerned,  although  it  had 
a  large  number  of  supporters  and  sympathisers  among  the 
nobiUty  and  gentry.  Ejiox  had  visited  Scotland  in  1555, 
and  took  his  final  departure  from  Geneva  in  1559.  Eliza- 
beth supported  the  reformation  in  Scotland  by  force  of  arms, 
and,  from  the  year  1560  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Eome  was  renounced,  and  the  Church  was  remodelled  by  a 
commission  of  which  John  Knox  was  a  member.  They 
adopted  the  Geneva  plan,  but  appointed  superintendents, 
instead  of  bishops,  to  plant  and  erect  churches,  and  appoint 
and  oversee  ministers.  The  superintendents  were  to  be 
chosen,  or  deprived  by  the  ministers  and  elders  of  the  several 
provinces.  The  assemblies  of  the  Eark  were  divided  into 
classical,  provincial,  and  national — the  national  assembly 
being  the  last  court  of  appeal.  The  result  of  the  severities 
of  Elizabeth  in  England,  seconded  by  her  prelates  (who 
soon  made  ample  use  of  the  power  with  which  she  invested 
them),  was  to  leave  large  numbers  of  the  most  learned  and 
able  of  the  clergy  without  means  of  support.  They  there- 
fore travelled  up  and  down  the  kingdom,  preaching  where 
they  could  obtain  hearers,  taking  for  their  support  what 
was  given  them.  They  received  both  temporary  and 
permanent  shelter  among  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Pro- 
testant principles  contitiued  thus  to  spread,  and  also  the 
objection  to  the  ceremonies.  The  setting  up  of  the  Presby- 
terian form  of  Church  government  in  Scotland,  and  the 
constant  communication  between  the  most  learned  of  the 
Puritan  clergy  and  the  celebrated  Protestant  divines  on  the 
Continent,  combined  with  the  relentless  persecution  carried 
on  by  the  prelates,  had  the  eflfect  of  emboldening  the 
Puritan  party,  and  some  of  their  leaders  petitioned  Parlia- 
ment, and  met  secretly  at  Wandsworth  in  conference,  to 
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frame  a  model  of   Presbyterian  Church  govermnent  on 
paper,*  to  elucidate  their  object  with  a  view  to  submitting 
it  to  Parliament.     The  question  was  ^  mooted,  ^^  May  the 
ministers  proceed  to  the  work  of  Church  reformation  without 
the  assistance  of,  or  tarrying  for,  a  magistrate  ?"\  and  it 
appears  tiiat  tiie  question  was  distinctiy  answered  in  the 
negative.     They  now  objected  not  only  to  the  ceremonies 
and  the  matters  above  mentioned,  but  generally  to  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  newly  estabUshed  church. 
They  objected  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  bishops  in  the 
spiritual  courts,  to  the  want  of  a  godly  discipline,  and  to  the 
promiscuous  access  of  all  persons  to  the  Lord's  table.     The 
Church  was  described  in  the  articles  as  a  ^^  congregation  of 
faithful  persons,"  and  they  thought  that  power  should  be 
lodged  somewhere  to  inquire  iato  the  qualification  of  such 
as  desired  to  be  of  her  communion.    They  objected  to  the 
responses  in  the  church  service — ^to  the  words,  "  with  my 
body  I  thee  worship  "  in  the  marriage  service ;  to  the  words 
in  the  burial  service,  "in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the 
resurrection  to  eternal  life ;  "  to  the  use  of  the  apocryphal 
books;  to  the  appointment  of  "dumb,"  or  non-preaching 
ministers ;  to  the  fact  that  the  presentations  to  the  Uvings 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen,  the  bishops,  and  lay- 
patrons,  instead  of  the  people ;  to  the  use  of  "  godfathers 
and  godmothers  "  in  baptism ;  to  the  custom  of  confirming 
children  as  soon  as  they  could  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer, 
thus  entitling  them  to  receive  the  Lord's  supper  before  they 
came  to  years  of  understanding;  to  the  practice  of  the 
bishop  laying  his  hands  on  the  children  in  confirmation, 
and  the  idea  of  its  sacramental  efficacy.    All  these  which 
may  be  termed  practical  objections,  were  additional  points 


*  Waddington'B  Congregational  Histoiy,  p.  6.  f  Ibid.,  p.  11. 
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beyond  those  first  raised.  There  was,  at  first,  no  difference 
in  doctrine  betweeen  the  conformists  and  the  Puritan 
reforming  party.  The  principle  of  coercion  in  religious 
matters  by  the  State  was  admitted  by  both  parties :  the 
objection  to  it  was,  that  it  was  exercised  excessively  or  upon 
the  vrrong  side.  The  principle  of  the  endowment  of  reUgion 
by  the  State  was  admitted  by  both  parties — ^this  was  not  a 
matter  which  troubled  the  most  uneasy  Puritan  conscience.* 

The  leader  of  this  section  of  the  Puritans  was  Thomas 
Cartwright,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Lady  Margaret  professor  of  that  university.  Cartwright 
'  was  expelled  from  the  university  and  .went  to  Geneva. 
After  his  expulsion  he  wrote  a  defence  of  the  address  of  the 
Puritan  party  to  the  ParUament,  and  maintained  that  the 
subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  "  had  no  founda^ 
tion  in  law,  but  was  an  .act  of  sovereignty  fraught  with 
the  utmost  peril."  t  He  maintained  a  controversy  with 
Whitgift,  from  Geneva,  and  this  greatly  tended  to  diffuse 
the  Puritan  views,  which  now  came  to  be  identical  with 
those  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  establiB&ed^  in  Scotland. 
In  the  year  1571  the  ministers  of  the  town  of  Northampton, 
with  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  the  mayor,  and  the  justices, 
instituted  the  celebrated  **  prophesyings."  J 

These  "  prophesyings "  were  exercises  framed  on  the 
pattern  of  the  assemblies*  of  Corinthian  Christians,  accord- 
ing  to  the  apostolic  rule,  that  "  all  may^prbphesy  one  by  one, 
that  all  may  learn,  and  all  be  comforted  " — 1  Cor.  xiv.  1-3. 


*  Neal  1,  chap.  5,  p.  159.    Marsden,  Early  Poritaiis,  p.  239. 

t  Dr.  Waddington*s  History,  p.  7. 

I  These  were  not  novel  religious  exercises  to  the  Puritan  section  of  the  Church — at 
Frankfort,  according  to  the  **  olde  discipline  in  the  citie  of  Francklord,"  '*prophesie" 
was  to  he  "  used  every  fortnight  in  the  English  tongue  for  the  exercise  of  the  said 
students,  and  the  edifying  of  the  congregation.'* — See  "  History  of  the  Troubles,"  <feo. 
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Orowds  of  laity  attended  them.  At  first  laymen  were  per- 
mitted to  take  a  part  in  these  exercises,  but  after  a  time, 
in  consequence  of  some  irregularities,  the  clergy  alone 
exercised  their  gifts.  A  president  was  chosen.  The  first 
minister  began  and  ended  with  prayer,  and  explained  a 
text  of  Scripture  previously  chosen.  He  was  followed  by 
another  minister,  who  added  what  he  thought  deficient,  or 
explained  what  seemed  to  him  obscure,  and  was  followed 
by  a  third — the  first  not  occupying  longer  than  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  The  whole  was  conducted  with  the 
greatest  solemnity.  These  exercises  increased  the  number 
of  able  preachers,  and  fostered  in  the  people  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  of  Biblical  research.  They  spread  through  the 
kingdom  with  great  rapidity,  but,  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
support  of  the  venerable  Archbishop  Grindal,  who  remon- 
strated with  EHzabeth  in  a  letter  full  of  earnestness  and 
christian  feeling,  they  were  ordered  in  1577  to  be  sup- 
pressed. Grindal  never  afterwards  regained  the  favour  of 
the  Queen,  and  death  removed  him  from  the  scene  with  a 
conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God  in  the  matter. 

Elizabeth  shewed  that  she  possessed  the  spirit  of  her 
sister  Mary,  by  burning  alive,  in  1575,  two  Dutch  Ana- 
baptists, John  Wielmacker  and  Hendrick  Ter  Woort,  out  of  a 
congregation  of  thirty  who  had  assembled  for  worship 
in  a  private  house  in  Aldersgate,  and,  although  Fox  the 
martyrologist  interceded  for  them,  she  was  immovable. 

The  **  Family  of  Love,"  or  Familists,  came  into  notice 
about  this  time.  The  name  of  their  founder  was  Henry 
Nicholas  or  Niclaes.*    He  was  born  at  Monster,  in  West- 


*  The  first  preacher  sent  by  Niclaes  we  have  notice  of,  was  Christopher  Vitells,  a 
joiner,  who  came  from  Delph  to  Colchester  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  in  1555.  He 
ultimately  recanted. — '*  Strype*s  Annals,"  yoI.  ii.,  part  ii.,  pp.  284  to  286. 
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phalia,  in  1502,  and  founded  this  extraordinary  secret 
religious  Society  between  the  years  1641  and  1690.  It  has 
been  for  many  years  a  puzzle  to  EngUsh  historians.  The 
^"^  researches  of  Dr.  Nippold,  of  Emmerich,*  have  however 
thrown  much  light  upon  the  history  of  its  founder,  its 
character  and  organization.  The  title  assumed  of  the 
"Family,"  or  "  House  of  Love,"  afforded  a  ready  topic  of 
abuse.  Mr.  Marsden  says,  and  we  think  justly,  that  "  the 
insinuation  of  immoraUty  is  utterly  without  support."  We 
will  first  mention  those  facts  respecting  this  Society  which 
are  generally  known  to  English  historians.  In  1680  a 
proclamation  was  issued  by  Queen  Elizabeth  against  them,  in 
the  strongest  terms.  She  resolved  not  only  to  have  their 
heresies  severely  punished,  but  to  "root  them  out  from 
further  infecting  of  her  reahn."  They  have  been  supposed 
hitherto  to  have  been  a  Protestant  sect,  and  one  of  their 
pecuHarities  was  that  they  attended  the  religious  services 
either  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  in  foreign  countries,  of 
the  Boman  CathoUc  Church,  without  scruple.  They  refused 
to  criminate  themselves  by  oath,  and  escaped  punishment 
except  when  taken  at  their  private  meetings.  They  pre- 
sented a  supplication  to  James  I.  which  was  published  at 
Cambridge,  1606,  in  which  they  complain  that  many  of 
them  have  been  cast  into  prison,  and  beg  the  king  to  judge 
of  them  by  the  christian  rule,  **  Ye  shall  know  a  tree  by  its 
fruits."  They  say  they  utterly  disclaim  and  detest  all  the 
disobedient  and  erroneous  sects  of  the  Anabaptists,  the 
Brownists,  the  followers  of  Penrie,  the  Puritans,  &c.,  and 
that  his  Majesty  is  under  a  great  misapprehension  of  them. 
With  the  Puritans  they  say  they  "  have  nothing  in  common." 


/ 


*  In  his  monograph  on  H.  N.  and  the  House  of  Love,  published  in  the  Zeitsohxift  fur 
die  historisohe  Theologie,  1862. 
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"They,"  the  Puritans,  "are  for  pharisaical,  self-chosen,  out- 
ward traditions,  rather  than  for  the  performing  of  judgment, 
mercy,  and  faith,  and  such  like  true  and  inward  righteous- 
ness." They  agree  with  all  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  we 
do  understand  them.  The  end  of  all  Henry  Nicholas's 
writings,  say  they,  is  **  that  all,  people,  when  they  hear, 
read,  and  do  perceive  their  sins  estranging  from  God  and 
Christ,  might  bring  forth  fruits  of  repentance  and  newness 
of  life,  according  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  require  of  every 
one,  and  that  they  might  in  that  sort  become  saved  through 
Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Saviour  of  the  world."  Their  books^ 
are  of  a  very  mystical  character,  and  all  bear  the  same 
stamp  of  a  belief  in  a  prophetic  inspiration  which  supple- 
ments or  supersedes  the  Scriptures;  and  in  the  new 
revelation  granted  to  Henry  Niclaes.  The  reader  of  the 
works  of  the  Familists  has  to  seek  their  doctrines  in  a 
wilderness  of  vague  and  high-sounding  words.  He  gropes 
his  way  like  a  traveller  in  the  mist,  and  is  only  here  and 
there  rewarded  by  a  gleam  of  something  which  seems  like 
sunlight.  He  soon  finds  it  to  be  a  delusion,  and  again  and 
again  he  plunges  into  the  darkness.  The  result  of  our 
examination  has  however  been,  that  they  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  the  fall  and  the  satisfaction  for  sins  made  by 
Christ,*  but  add  that  "  our  recovery  from  the  fall  and  the 
repentance  or  satisfaction  for  our  sins,  must  have  another 
performance  and  fulfilling  than  many  men  suppose." 
"  Now  if  all  (as  you  say)  should  be  fulfilled  or  satisfied, 
then  I  conceive  nothing  should  be  wanting  in  God's  work. 


*  The  first  exhortation  of  H.  N.  to  his  children,  and  to  the  Family  of  Love.  London, 
1666,  p.  11.  **  They  love  not  God,  but  are  snch  as  hate  him  and  contemn  his  law 
and  word,  aoooimt  the  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ  that  oleanseth  and  sayeth  our 
Bonis,  for  impure,  and  disdain  his  salvation.*' 
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and  all  things  must  be  restored  to  his  right  form/'  "  And, 
seeing  that  there  is  yet  defect  therein,  therefore  I  ask  where 
doth  the  fault  lie  (in  God  or  in  us)  that  the  work  of  God 
and  his  will  is  not  performed  in  all,  on  us,  and  in  us,  and 
that  not  the  righteous  and  the  good  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  but 
the  sin  and  the  death  reigneth  and  hath  dominion  over  us. 
For  methinks  that  the  right  ground  of  this  is  not  yet  by 
any  entered  into  or  understood,  and  that  the  most  necessary 
part  of  our  godliness  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  obedience 
thereto  which  God  requireth  of  us  through  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  is  still  to  be  performed  by  vs  and  in  us/'  *  They  taught 
that  Christ  came  to  reinstate  man  in  the  state  he  was  in 
before  the  fall,  and  that  man  came  by  means  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  into  unity  with  God,  and  not  merely  when  he  was 
dead,  but  that  man  was  called  while  on  this  earth  to  shew 
forth  his  glory,  and  that  the  end  and  fulfilment  of  what  is 
\  written  respecting  Christ  was  love.f  We  shall  recognize  in 
this  passage  the  teaching  of  something  resembling  the 
doctrines  of  '^  sanctification  and  perfection  "  as  taught  by 
Fox,  and  later  by  John  Wesley,  and  which  were  becoming 
greatly  obscured  or  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  the  teaching  of 
the  Puritan  or  Presbyterian  party.  The  teaching  of  the 
FamiUsts  is  described  in  a  list  of  the  opinions  said  to  be 
expressed  in  1679"  by  them  in  conference,  by  those  who 
talked  with  them,^  although  some  of  these  articles  are 
denied  by  Theophilus,  one  of  them."  Article  3. — "  That 
those  preachers  which  do  take  in  hand  to  preach  the  word 
of  God  before  man  be  regenerate  (i.e.,  before  they  are  them- 


*  Mirabilia  Opera  Dei.    Brit.  Mufleum— no  title— probably  1674. 

t  *•  Gnmdliohe  Beriohtungen,"  1649.    See  pp.  482  and  484  of  Nippold's  Paper. 

}  A  confatation  of  certain  articles  delivered  unto  the  "Family  of  Love,"  by  W. 
Wilkinson,  M.A.    Dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely.     Dated  1579.    Brit.  Museum. 
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selves  regenerate)  do  take  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  out 
of  his  hands."  Article  4. — '*  That  those  that  be  doctors  or  // 
learned,  cannot  preach  the  word  truly  because  Christ  sayeth 
it  is  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent."  Article  16. — 
"  When  there  is  contention  there  is  not  the  Spirit  of  God." 
Article  20.—"  That  the  Bible  is  not  the  Word  of  God,  but 
a  signification  thereof,  and  the  Bible  is  but  ink  and  paper,  'T 
but  the  Word  of  God  is  spirit  and  life."  Article  22. — 
"  That  there  are  some  which  are  now  living  which  do  fulfil 
the  law  in  all  points."  It  is  important  to  notice"^  that  the 
Fanulists  held  that  the  law  of  God,  in  the  Ten  Command- 
ments and  the  New  Testament,  was  binding  on  Christians. 
It  has  now  been  found  that  the  Eamilists  cannot  be  termed 
a  Protestant  sect.  Henry  Nicholas  had  no  sympathy  with 
Luther  and  the  Beformation.  He  had,  he  said,  "read 
Luther's  writings,  but  they  had  not  pleased  him,  both  on 
account  of  their  reviling  the  priestly  office  of  the  Church,  and 
also  because  the  ground  of  true  righteousness,  and  the 
fulfilment  of  godliness  in  Jesus  Christ,  was  not  taught  in 
them,  and  also  that  the  conmion  people  were  not  reined  in 
with  a  good  and  godly  discipline."  "People,"  he  said, 
"  who  were  outside  the  Family  of  Love,  threw  away  the 
Bomish  services  and  ceremonies  much  too  soon."  These 
were  the  figures  and  symbols  of  true  Christianity.  "  The 
Beformers  brought  in  other  services,  but  got  little  love  and 
righteousness  by  it,  and  did  not  understand  the  value  of  the  -^ 
figurative  services  of  the  Bomish  Church ! "  These  cere- 
monies were  only  practised  in  right  form  by  those  iu  whom 
Christ  dwelt.    The  "  House  of  Love  "  and  the  "  Service  of 


*  Dr.  Nippold  consldera  the  tendency  of  their  views  to  be  Antinomian,  bat  we  do  not 
find  in  their  writing  any  such  bias,  and  he  does  not  furnish  as  with  evidence  sofficient 
to  show  that  this  was  the  practical  effect  of  their  teaching. 
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Love "  was  the  reinstatement  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
was  the  "  fulfilment  of  all  forms  and  figures/'  The  whole  of 
the  movements  of  the  Society  which  Nicholas  founded,  were 
conducted  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  They  have,  however, 
received  a  full  elucidation  in  two  manuscripts  discovered  at 
Leyden,*  and  the  revelation  which  they  furnish  of  the 
elaborate  hierarchy  which  this  enthusiast  attempted  to 
perpetuate,  proves  that  his  sympathies  lay  with  Eoman 
Catholics,  and  that,  on  the  beUef  in  an  extraordinary 
revelation  made  to  himself,  he  attempted  to  spiritualize  and 
to  fulfil  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  hidden  meaning  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  church,  and  to  found  a  new  society.  His 
idea  being,  that  the  last  and  final  dispensation  was  the 
perfect  union  of  humanity  with  God,  expressed  by  "  Love," 
as  the  highest  state  of  Christian  perfection. 

The  services  and  ritual  of  both  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  Anglican  churches  were  approved  for  all  those  persons 
who  had  not  come  into  the  new  and  higher  dispensation 
which  had  been  revealed  to  the  prophet,  and  were  indifferent 
for  his  disciples,  who  were  free  to  use  or  disuse  them.  The 
admission  of  members  was  thus  ordered :  No  person  younger 
than  thirteen  years  of  age  could  be  a  member.  K  desirous 
to  become  members,  they  were  first  to  "  confess "  their 
"  walk  in  life  "  and  "  the  inclinations  of  their  hearts,"  to 
one  of  the  Elders.  He  then  pronounced  them  Members, 
desired  for  them  the  power  of  the  Lord,  with  a  solemn 
"Amen."  He  then  warned  them  to  be  true  to  the 
"  Service  of  Love  "  and  to  further  the  word  of  grace  and 
true  righteousness  before  God  and  men. 

In  the  Order  of  the  Priesthood  there  is  an  interesting 


*  The  "  Cronica  des  HiisgeBinneB  der  Lieften,"  and  **  Acta  H.  N.,"  in  the  Library 
der  Maatscliappy  von  Nederlandsche  Lcttcrkunde  at  Leyden. 
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parallel  between  the  "House  of  Love"  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy.  At  the  head  of  the  whole  community 
stood  the  "  Highest  Bishop/'  Next  to  him  the  "  Twenty- 
four  Elders."  Then  the  "  Seraphims  or  Archbishops." 
Then  three  orders  of  priests,  viz.,  "  the  Priests  of  the  Stool 
of  the  Majesty  of  God,  or  the  Bishops ;  "  then  "  the  Priests 
of  the  Rule  of  Gk)d,"  and  lastly,  the  lowest  grade,  the 
"  Priests  of  the  Paradise  of  the  Lord."  They  were  con- 
secrated with  no  fewer  than  eight  distinct  holy  "  waters," 
and  eight  distinct  holy  "  unguents,"  the  seventh  and  eighth 
for  the  highest  bishop,  the  sixth  and  fifth  for  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  twenty-four  elders,"  and  the  others 
for  the  lower  orders  of  the  priesthood.  The  priests  Were 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and  to  be  well  practised 
in  the  German  language,  which  was  the  "  holy  language." 
The  priests  were  to  give  up  all  property  except  "  themselves, 
their  mind  and  knowledge."  They  were  to  be  supported 
by  tythes  from  the  members,  which  were  strictly  required 
from  all  kinds  of  property,  which  was  carefully  specified. 
The  tythe  of  the  tythe  belonged  to  the  higher  orders  of  the 
priesthood.  Two  of  the  Elders  of  the  Bule  brought  the 
"  free  will  oflferings  "  of  the  society  to  a  meeting,  at  which 
the  "  Archbishop  "  received  and  "  brought  it  to  the  Throne 
of  the  Divine  Majesty."  . 

Li  the  consecration  of  the  Priests,  the  Seraphims  "  first 
got  rid  of  the  corruption  of  earthly  marriage."  After  being 
separated  from  all  their  friends  and  blood  relations,  and 
"giving  themselves  to  reading  and  prayer,"  they  were 
consecrated,  the  archbishop  kissing  them  on  the  cheek 
and  blessing  them.  Li  this  way  they  were  deemed  spirit- 
ually ceUbates,  while  marriage  was  in  no  way  interfered 
with.  A  man  and  his  wife  might  both  be  priests,  but 
the  female  sex  could  not  enter  any  but  the  lowest  grade. 


V 
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Saturday  and  Sunday  were  both  holy  days.  No  wine  was 
to  be  drunk,  and  no  work  done.  They  met  on  Sunday  for 
divine  worship.  The  Elders  of  the  Rule  of  God  showed  out 
of  the  writings  of  Henry  Nicholas  **  what  the  Service  of  Love 
was,  and  the  obedience  of  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
priestly  ofl&ce  in  his  Catholic  church."  Complete  obedience 
to  the  priest  was  strictly  enjoined.  Nicholas  made  a  new 
Calendar,  and  a  variety  of  holy  days,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  festivals  of  the  Church.  The  day  of  the  birth  of 
John  the  Baptist  and  the  Virgin,  and  Christmas  day,  were 
mentioned  as  specially  holy. 

The  seeds  of  the  downfall  of  this  extraordinary  religious 
society  were  contained  in  the  belief  it  enjoined  in  the  great 
revelations  made  to  Nicholas,  and  generally  in  the  opinion 
that  new  revelations  were  to  be  looked  for  to  guide 
the  whole  Christian  Church,  without  the  test  of  sensible 
miracles.  The  Prophet  ordered  everything  to  the  minutest 
particular,  even  as  to  the  succession  of  the  property  of  the 
members,  &c.,  as  if  the  society  were  to  last  for  ever.  It 
lasted  not  much  more  than  half  a  century  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  lingered  in  England,  where  they  were  the  most 
numerous,  till  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  they 
preached  in  the  open  air  in  1645.  This  strange  reUgious 
society,  which  had  defied  the  power  of  EUzabeth  to  uproot, 
then  silently  disappeared  in  the  fierce  and  open  struggle  of 
the  time  between  truth  and  error.*  We  add  at  the  foot  of 
the  next  page  a  short  history  of  the  life  of  Nicholas,     (j.t?.) 


^  *  The  Familists  preached  pnblioly  in  1645.    We  find  a  Mr.  Bandell  preached  **  that  a 

man  baptised  with  the  Holy  Ghost  knew  all  things."  He  taught  that  "  there  was  a 
resurrection  here  and  perfection,"  and  appears  to  have  quoted  1  Cor.  xy.  57,  in  proof  of 
it.  **  This,"  says  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  '*  is  not  to  be  allowed  at  the  present  time." 
**  A  Brief  Discovery  of  the  Blasphemous  Doctrine  of  Familism."    London.    1G45. 
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We  have  suflficiently  shewn  that  the  Puritan  party  did 
not  attempt  a  separation  from  the  Church  of  England.*  We 
have  shewn  also  that  a  regularly  constituted  church  was 
fonned  in  Queen  Mary's  days,  and  another  about  1571, 
of  which   Bichard  Fitz   was  pastor,  "who  professed  and 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  HENRY  NICHOLAS,  OR  NICLAES. 
Founder  ov  the  "Faiolt  of  Love." 

Henry  Nicholas's  father  was  an  upright  man,  very  zealous  in  the  performance  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  He  took  little  Henry  every  day  to  the 
mass  and  preaching,  and  explained  to  him  that  everything  in  the  mass  most  he  ful- 
filled in  the  inner  life  of  every  man  through  Jesus  Christ.  At  family  prayer,  when  eight 
years  old^  he  asked  his  father  **  why  he  thanked  God  ?  *' '  The  father  explained  to  him 
the  forgiveness  of  our  sins  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  foundation  thus  laid  for  the  true 
life  of  godliness.  But  the  hoy  replied  that  "  he  could  not  notice  that  sin  woi  lessened 
and  man  brought  to  true  righteousness.**  His  father  said  he  must  not  doubt  the  grace 
of  Ood,  but  simply  believe  it.  Little  Henry  replied  that  "  he  did  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  doubt  that  through  the  death  of  Christ  an  entrance  was  made  for  us  into  the 
kingdom  of  Qod,  if  we  followed  Hun  in  his  path  of  suffering.**  But  what  troubled  his 
mind  was  this,  that  there  must  be  a  reinstatement  of  man  into  his  primeval  state  of  per- 
fection, and  thus  the  rent  made  by  sin  would  be  taken  away.  Now  this  had  not  yet 
happened  to  man,  and  so  that  God  must  have  willed  to  fulfil  the  reinstatement  of  man 
to  his  perfect  righteousness  which  was  destroyed  by  sin,  in  another  way  than  that  in 
which  most  men  suppose.  The  father  was  at  his  wits*  end,  and  so  the  question  was 
propounded  to  his  father  Confessor,  a  Franciscan  friar,  but  he  and  his  brethren  could 
give  no  answer,  and  the  child  was  told  not  to  trouble  his  mind  about  such  questions, 
which  would  only  procure  him  a  whipping.  But  he  answered  his  Confessor  that  he 
knew  he  was  quite  young  to  investigate  the  deep  and  hidden  things  of  Gk>d,  and  that 
an  he  wanted  was  to  be  taught.  The  friar,  seeing  the  boy  ready  to  doubt  respecting 
the  satisfaction  of  Christ  for  our  sins,  allowed  him  to  speak,  and  he  again  assured  biTw 
that  thU  was  not  what  he  doubted  about.  The  question  in  his  mind  was  how  we  are 
to  be  brought  into  the  state  of  Adam  before  he  fell,  and  into  the  true  righteousness  of 
Christ,  and  the  power  taken  from  death,  and  the  true  godliness  in  Christ  fulfilled  in  us. 
He  asked,  were  we  still  indebted  for  the  fruits  of  repentance  or  not  ?  The  child's 
intellect  was  not  satisfied  by  the  answers  he  received.  In  his  ninth  year  this  was 
explained  to  little  Heniy  in  a  vision.  "  Suddenly  a  great  light  and  clearness  of  God  in 
the  form  of  a  mountain  approached  him   and  penetrated  his  whole  being.    This 


*  Field  and  Wilcocks,  who  prescribed  the  Puritan  address  to  Parliament,  after 
explaining  their  objects  to  the  archbishop's  chaplain  in  their  prison,  said,  "  We  are  not 
for  an  unspotted  church  on  earth,  and  therefore,  though  the  Church  of  England  has 
many  faults,  we  would  not  willingly  Uave  it**    "  Dr.  Waddington's  History,"  p.  7. 
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practised  that  cause  before  Mr.  Browne  wrote  for  it."  *  The 
views  of  the  Separatists  were  now  advocated  by  Eobert 
Browne.  He  was  first  cousin  to  Lord  Burghley  and 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
great  ability  and    clearness  of   expression,   and   a    good 

Short  hiitory  of  Henry  NiehoUu^  continued. 
answered  his  qnestionB,  how  we  are  to  attain  to  the  perfection  of  God.  He  himself 
was  now  penetrated  by  the  divine  Spirit,  and  now  he  is  become  **,a  divine  man."  This 
"unity  of  being  with  God  "  was  "  the  true  fulfihnent  of  godliness  in  Christ,  and  was 
the  great  day  of  judgment  upon  earth."  When  ih^  vision  was  over  he  found  himself 
awake,  but  so  wearied  that  he  slept  again.  In  this  sleep  the  further  step  was  reached 
that  he  was  directly  called  to  be  a  Prophet  to  enlighten  others.  Then  followed  a 
vision  of  **  tearing  wolves "  and  other  wild  beasts.  He  was  terribly  frightened,  and 
woke,  crying,  *'  Ah,  ah,  what  will  be  the  sentence  passed  ui>on  my  soul  ?  "  His  parents 
came  to  his  bed  with  the  question,  "  What  was  the  matter  f  "  but  he  merely  said  that  he 
felt  unwell,  and  imparted  his  revelations  to  no  one.  These  wild  beasts  described  the 
third  period  of  his  life  and  figured  the  wicked  who  were  unavailingly  to  persecute  him. 
When  he  was  twenty  his  parents  gave  him  a  virtuous  young  lady  for  wife,  and  he  took 
a  mercantile  business.  God  blessed  his  trade.  In  his  27th  year  he  was  put  in  prison 
on  the  suspicion  of  Lutheranism,  but  after  a  severe  examination  they  found  him  a 
sound  Catholic.  Later  he  went  to  Amsterdam.  In  his  80th  year,  in  Amsterdam,  he 
associated  with  some  who  had  "  fallen  away  from  the  Catholic  Church,  but  exercised 
themselves  with  righteousness."  He  became,  Arnold  says  in  his  Eirchen  and  Eetzer 
Historic  (Th.  ii.  B.  xvi.  0.  21,  p.  36),  '*  a  good  friend  of  David  Joris,"  the  celebrated 
Anabaptist,  "  who  wrote  to  him  confidentially."  He  was  again  thrown  into  prison,  but 
*' nothing  uncatholio  "  waJ^  ioxtad  in  him.  He  kept  aloof,  he  says,  from  all  Anabaptist 
sects.  In  his  S9th  year  he  received  another  revelation.  As  in  his  youth,  God  appeared 
to  him  and  penetrated  his  wholeimBg.  The  Holy  Ghost  poured  the  true  love  of  Jesus 
Christ  over  him.  He  said  to  him,  **  Fear  not,  I  am  He  who  is  All  in  All."  *'  I  will 
reinstate  everything,  as  I  have  spoken  through  my  prophets,  and  set  up  the  house  of 
Israel  again  in  its  glory."  "  Now  in  the  full  maturity  of  my  holy  understanding  I  will 
reveal  myself  more  fully,  and  what  thou  could'st  not  bear  in  thy  youth,  so  that  thou 
makest  known  everything  to  the  children  of  men  which  I  impart  to  thee.  For,  for  this 
purpose  I  have  borne  thee  from  thy  youth  on  my  heart,  for  a  house  for  me  to  dwell  in, 
and  up  to  this  time  I  have  preserved  thee  from  all  destruction  in  which  the  evil  and 
ungodly  shall  inherit  eternal  death,  and  the  good  and  obedient  eternal  life."  He  was 
then  made  more  entirely  one  with  the  will  and  word  of  God,  and  God  commanded  ^im 
to  put  his  revelations  in  print  and  publish  them,  and  gave  him  as  companions  in  the 
service  of  the  word,  "  Daniel,"  "  Elidad,"  and  *'  Tobias."  He  Uved  nine  years  in 
Amsterdam,  and  then  received  a  revelation  to  go  to  Emden  in  his  39th  year.    From 


*SeeDialogue  printed  in  1593,  quoted  by  Dr.  Waddington,  "Congregational  Martyrs,"  p.l5. 
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preacher.  His  object  was  to  form  separate  congregations 
in  each  parish.  He  visited  various  parts  of  the  country,  in 
conjunction  with  Robert  Harrison,  forming  churches.  In 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  the  Separatist  Churches  met  in  such  a 
close  and  secret  manner,  that  Dr.  Freke,  the  Bishop  of 


Short  hUtory  of  Henry  Nicholas^  continued, 
tblB  time  he  stood  forth  as  a  Prophet  and  founder  of  a  seot.  He  seems  to  imply  that 
he  was  imprisoned  (?  tortured  and  released)  at  Embden.  He  remained  there,  busied  him- 
self with  his  writings.  He  and  his  followers  appear  to  have  used  these  in  obtaining 
proselytes.  They  did  not  teaoh  in  public.  All  his  steps  were  in  secret,  and  he  sought 
to  win  disciples  by  personal  influence.  He  received  at  Emden  another  reyelation,  and 
this  time  it  enabled  him  to  take  in  "  the  whole  host  of  heayen  and  the  perfection  of 
God."  He  carried  on  his  mercantile  business,  taking  business  joumies  from  Embden 
ail  oyer  Holland  and  Brabant,  from  1540  to  1560.*  His  wealth  was  not  insignificant. 
His  wife  died  shortly  after  1560.  He  had  three  daughters  and  two  sons.  In  his  59th 
year  the  council  of  Embden  concluded  on  his  imprisonment,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found. 
His  goods  were  confiscated,  and  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension  was  issued  to  the 
magistrates  of  other  towns  and  lands.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  year  he  went  to  England, 
afterwards  to  Eampen,  and  some  years  later  to  Cologne.  In  his  64th  year  the  word  of 
the  Lord  came  again  to  him ;  only  the  twenty-four  Elders  and  the  four  Seraphs  of  the 
House  of  Loye  were  to  travel  with  him,  and  a  new  and  better  organization  of  the 
Society  was  resolved  on.  This  led  to  disputes,  the  subject  of  which  was,  that  he  was 
desirous  of  enacting  a  stricter  obedience  than  some  of  his  followers  desired,  and  his 
inspiration  was  questioned.  He  appears  to  have  died  about  1570.  One  of  his  earliest 
and  principal  adherents  was  Henry  Jansen  from  Bameveldt  in  Gelderland.  He  is 
called  in  the  Familist  Tracts  "  Hiel.**  The  British  Museum  is  vezy  rich  in  these  tracts. 
Mr.  J.  H.  HesseU  (Librarian  at  Trinity  College  Library  Dublin),  in  December,  1869, 
published  in  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  a  list  of  Familist  Tracts.  The  following  are  in  the 
British  Museum:  "Mirabilia  Opera  Dei,"  852,  o  1,  5;  "Evangeliam  Begni,"  4408, 
o  1656;  '*The  First  Ep^stie,"  697,  b  81;  "A  Publishing  of  the  Peace  upon  Earth," 
697,  ▲  26,  1574;  '^EvangeUum  Begni,"  697,  A  26;  "The  Prophetic  of  the  Spirit  of 
Love,"  697,  a  26,  1574;  "Comfledia,  Gren  Coll.,"  11,158;  "Dicta,"  H.  N.,  697,  a  26; 
"Proverbia,"  H.  N.,  697,  a  26;  "Second  Exhortation  of  H.  N.,"  4408,  o 448,  a,  2nd 
Tract ;  "  EpisUe  unto  Two  Daughters  of  Warwick,"  4106,  b  1608 ;  "  FideUtas,"  697, 
A  26 ;  "  A  Good  and  Fruitful  Exhortation,"  697,  a  26 ;  "  An  Apology,"  <fcc.,  b  1610,  date 
1656;  Against  the  FflEtniHsts— "  A  Displaying,"  o  21,  a,  1579;  "An  Answer,"  8982,  -|- 
1579;  "  A  Confutation,"  <&o.,  852,  o  1,  1579;  "A  SuppHcation,"  852,  a  1,  1606;  "J. 
Ethrington,"  e  W  ^  **  An  Exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments,"  year  1586.,  MS. ; 
Henry  Ainsworth's  "  A  Befutation,"' <ftc.,  Amstd.,  1608,  4106  b  ;  "  A  Description  of  the 
Sect,"  <fec.,  1641, 1826,  o  4. 

*  Thi«  entiidy  disposM  of  the  theory  of  Erohn  in  his  histoxy  of  Melehior  HofFman,  p.  887,  th«t  the 
Englishman  ** Henry"  who  paid  the  expenses  of  the  delegates  at  the  great  meeting  of  Anabaptists  at 
Baokbolt,  in  1630,  was  Henry  Nieolaes. 
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Norwich,  found  it  impossible  to  suppress  them.  Browne 
was  soon  apprehended,  but  was  set  at  liberty  and  became 
pastor  of  the  English  Church  at  Middleburgh  in  Zealand 
in  1581,  where  he  formed  a  church  on  his  own  plan,  having 
for  his  colleague  Robert  Harrison,  who  succeeded  him.  He 
published  a  book  in  1582 — "  A  book  which  sheweth  the  life 
and  manners  of  all  true  christians."  He  maintained  that 
Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church ;  that  every  congregation 
of  christians  is  a  church  free  from  all  external  control ;  that 
the  government  of  the  Church  by  civil  power  is  "  the 
kingdom  of  anti-christ ; "  that  the  ofl&ce  of  "  teaching  or 
guiding  "is  a  **  charge  or  message  committed  by  God  to 
those  who  have  gifts  for  the  same ;  "  and  that  the  people  of 
the  congregation  were  the  proper  judges  of  their  gifts,  and 
should  have  the  election  of  their  minister.  In  1584  he  is 
found  in  Scotland.  He  returned  to  England  in  1585,  and 
itinerated,  diffusing  his  views  wherever  he  came — ^he  was  a 
man  of  fiery  temperament  and  a  popular  preacher.  His 
success  was  therefore  greater  than  that  of  a  mere  writer. 
Browne  was  at  last  induced  by  his  relative  Lord  Burghley, 
to  desert  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  and  in  1586  a  post 
was  found  for  him  as  schoolmaster  in  St.  Olave's  Grammar 
School  in  Southwark,  and  finally  he  received  preferment  to 
a  church  in  Northamptonshire.  The  opinions  held  by  the 
"  Separatists,"  as  may  be  seen  from  a  tract  published  in 
1582,  entitled,  "  A  true  description,  out  of  the  Word  of  God, 
of  the  Visible  Church,"  *  were  "  that  the  Church  universal 
containeth  in  it  all  the  elect  of  God  that  haxe  been,  are,  or 
shall  be ;  that  the  Church  visible  consists  of  a  company  and 
fellowship  of  faithful  and  holy  people  gathered  in  the  name 


*  This  corresponds  in  some  parts  verbally  with  a  paper  found  by  Dr.  Waddington  in 
the  State  Papers  endorsed  "  Jerome  Stadley,"  one  of  the  Separatist  prisoners. 
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of  Christ  Jesus,  their  only  king,  priest,  and  prophet,  being 
personally  and  quietly  governed  by  His  ofl&ces  and  laws, 
keeping  the  unity  of  the  faith  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in 
love  unfeigned."  Every  stone  hath  His  beauty.  His  burden, 
and  His  order,  all  bound  to  edify  one  another,  exhort,  re- 
prove and  comfort  one  another.  In  this  church  they  have 
holy  laws  to  direct  them  in  the  choice  of  every  officer  what 
kind  of  men  the  Lord  will  have.  The  pastor  must  be  apt 
to  teach,  no  young  scholar,  able  to  divide  the  word  aright ; 
he  must  be  a  man  that  loveth  goodness,  wise,  righteous, 
holy,  temperate,  modest,  humble,  meek,  gentle,  and  loving ; 
a  man  of  great  patience,  compassion,  labour,  and  diligence 
— ^he  must  always  be  careful  and  watchftd  over  the  flock 
whereof  the  Lord  hath  made  him  overseer,  with  all  willing- 
ness and  cheerfulness.  Their  doctor  or  teacher  must  be  a  I ' 
man  apt  to  teach — ^he  must  be  mighty  in  the  Scriptures, 
able  to  convince  the  gainsayers.  Their  elders  must  be  of 
wisdom  and  judgment,  endued  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  able 
to  discern  between  cause  and  cause,  between  plea  and  plea ; 
always  vigilant  and  superintending  to  see  the  statutes, 
ordinances,  and  laws  of  God  kept  in  the  Church,  not  only 
by  the  people,  but  to  see  the  oflScers  do  their  duties,  but 
not  to  intrude  into  their  offices.  Their  deacons  must  be 
men  of  honest  report.  Their  relievers  or  widows  must  be 
women  of  60  years  of  age  at  the  least,  given  to  every  good 
work,  to  minister  to  the  Sick.*  Such  were  the  views  and 
aims  of  the  men  who  were  loaded  with  reproaches  by  all 
parties,  and  deemed  to  be  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  both 
the  christian  reUgion  and  the  State. 


*  Bat  the  ezistenoe  of  these  regular  chnroh  officers  was  not  to  debar  other  members 
of  the  Church  from  the  exercise  of  prophecy  which  was  manifested  according  to  their 
gifts  and  abilities.  All  the  saints  were  exhorted  to  the  exercise  of  their  gifts  as  "  most 
needful  at  all  times,  especially  when  the  teacher  or  pastor  were  imprisoned  or  exiled.** 
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In  1689  and  1590  were  written  the  celebrated  "  Martin 
Marprelate"  tracts.  They  were  dispersed  all  over  the 
kingdom,  and  contained  a  scurrilous  attack  of  the  most 
satirical  kind  upon  the  prelates.  They  show  that  the 
tyranny  of  the  bishops  was  becoming  most  unpopular. 
Their  language  appealed  not  to  truly  Christian  men,  but 
to  the  people,  and  they  doubtless  tended  to  widen  the 
struggle  and  give  it  a  popular  as  well  as  a  reUgious  aspect. 
The  authors  were  never  discovered.  The  expression  "dumb 
dogs"  (as  applied  to  the  bishops'  creation  of  that  period,  of 
ignorant,  non-preaching  ministers)  occurs  in  them,  although 
its  use  may  doubtless  be  traced  farther  back. 

Brownism  now  spread  rapidly,  and  in  1691  an  Act  was 
framed  which  affected  the  laity  as  severely  as  the  clergy. 
It  was  levelled  against  those  who  in  any  way  impugned 
"Her  Majesty's  power  and  authority  in  causes  ecclesias- 
tical," against  those  who  in  any  way  dissuaded  any  from 
coming  to  church,  or  receiving  the  communion,  under 
penalty  of  perpetual  banishment,  and  a  felon's  death  if 
they  returned  from  banishment.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  de- 
clared, on  the  passing  of  this  Act,  that  there  were  above 
20,000  Brownists  in  England,  and  asked,  if  they  were 
banished,  who  was  to  maintain  their  wives  and  children  ? 


NoTX.— See  page  14  (continued).— Joaxi  Bodher  was  bnmt  2nd  Mbj,  1560,  tax  mahitftlning  that  Christ 
aMomed  nothing  of  tha  Yirgin  Mary,  bat  passed  throogfa  her  as  a  eondoit  pipe. — Bee  FaUer's  Ohnroh  Hist., 
It., 42  (Brewer);  Andnwes'  Sermons,  p.  lib  (Ed.  1682)  '* Reformatio  Legom  EcekwJastioanini,"  oh.  t.; 
Fleoiy  Hist.  Eool.,  book  rviiL,  oh.  24.  Ann  Askew  also  held  this  opinion  of  Melohior  Hofmann,  no  dnnbt 
handed  down  from  a  much  earlier  time.  The  following  qnotation  has  been  kindlj  given  me  hy  J.  £.  B. 
Mayor,  M.A.— Oreg.  Naz.  £p.,  101  (ii^SSb,  ed.  Bened.) 


CHAPTER  m. 

The  Coubse  op  Beligious  Opinion  in  England  prior 
TO  1640  (contirmed).  The  Rise  of  the  Barrowists, 
JoHNSONisTSy  Separatists,  or  Early  Independents. 

In  the  year  1586,  John  Greenwood  and  Henry  Barrow, 
who  Vere  fellow  students  at  Cambridge,  joined  the  Separa- 
tists. Greenwood  was  domestic  chaplain  at  Bochford  Hall. 
Henry  Barrow,  B.A.,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Barrow  of 
Shipdham,  in  Norfolk,  and,  after  leaving  Corpus  Christi 
College,  he  studied  the  law  at  Gray's  Inn.  He  was  a 
frequenter  of  the  Court,  and  of  dissipated  habits.  Walking 
on  Sunday  in  London,  he  heard  a  Puritan  preacher  preach- 
ing very  loudly,  and  turned  into  the  church.  The  preacher 
"  sharply  reproved  sin,  and  sharply  applied  the  judgments 
of  God  against  the  same."  The  result  was  an  entire  change 
of  life  in  Henry  Barrow,  and  he  became  a  noble  witness  for 
the  truth  of  God.  Greenwood  was  arrested  fbr  reading  the 
Scriptures  to  twenty-one  persons,  at  the  house  of  Henry 
Martin,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  by  the  Wardrobe,  in  the 
year  1586.  Barrow  visited  his  friend  in  the  Clink  prison. 
He  was  then  arrested  without  warrant,  placed  in  a  boat 
and  taken  to  the  Palace  of  Lambeth,  and  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Gate-house  by  Archbishop  Whitgift.     For  six  years 
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Barrow  and  Greenwood  occupied  themselves  in  prison  in 
writing  tracts,  explanatory  of  their  views,  on  scraps  of 
paper,  which  were  conveyed,  by  those  who  had  access  to 
them,  with  great  secrecy  to  Holland,  where  they  were 
printed  and  again  conveyed  to  England,  and  circulated  by 
the  Separatists.  This  led,  by  the  providence  of  God,  to  the 
accession  to  the  ranks  of  the  Separatists,  of  a  leader  of  great 
eminence,  Francis  Johnson.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Mayor 
of  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  defended  the  views  of  the  Puritans 
in  a  sermon  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  for  which  he  was 
imprisoned.  Francis  Johnson  was  a  preacher  to  the 
company  of  English,  of  the  Staple  at  Middleburg,  in 
Zealand.  He  was  highly  respected,  and  in  receipt  of  ^^  a 
considerable  maintenance,''  and  was  ^'  so  zealous  against 
this  way,"  that  when  **  Mr.  Barrow  and  Mr.  Greenwood's 
refutation  of  Giflford  was  privately  printing  in  this  city,  he 
not  only  was  a  means  to  discover  it,  but  was  made  the 
ambassador's  instrument  to  intercept  them  at  the  press  and 
see  them  burnt,  which  charge  he  did  so  well  perform,  as  he 
let  them  go  on  until  they  were  wholly  finished,  and  then 
surprised  the  whole  impression,"  and  by  the  magistrates' 
authority  he  had  the  whole  burnt,  reserving  two  copies — 
"  one  to  keep  in  his  own  study,  and  the  other  to  bestow 
upon  a  special  friend."  He  sat  down  to  read  it  superficially, 
but  was  *  *  so  taken,  and  his  conscience  was  troubled  so  that 
he  could  have  no  rest  in  himself,  until  he  crossed  the  sea 
and  came  to  London  to  confer  with  the  authors  who  were 
in  prison  and  shortly  after  executed."  He  did  not  return 
to  Middleburg,  but  joined  himself  to  the  society  of  Separa- 
tists in  London,"^  and  when  he  again  reached  Amsterdam, 


*  Govemor  Bradford's  Dialogue,  printed  in  "  New  England  Memorial,"  p.  334. 
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at  his  own  cost,  reprinted  the  books  he  had  burned.  About 
the  same  time  John  Fenry  came  to  London.  He  was  a 
young  Puritan  preacher,  and  his  object  was  to  obtain  the 
aid  of  the  Queen  and  Parhament  for  the  speedy  evangeUza- 
tion  of  Wales.  He  visited  Barrow,  who  told  him  that  he 
was  seeking  "  to  bring  in  Christ  by  the  arm  of  flesh,  and 
not  by  the  power  of  His  Word,  and  virtue  of  His  Spirit, 
into  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men,'' and  so  reasoned 
with  him  that  Penry  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  despised 
Separatists.  The  prison  authorities  now  relaxed  the  close 
confinement  in  which  Greenwood  had  been  placed  at  the 
Fleet  Prison,  and  he  was  transferred  to  the  house  of  Roger 
Bippon.  This  opened  the  way  for  the  formation  of 
a  regular  Congregational  Church.  Francis  Johnson  was 
chosen  pastor,  John  Greenwood  teacher,  and  Daniel  Studley 
and  George  Eaiyveton  elders.  They  baptized  the  children 
of  beUevers  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  with 
extreme  simpUcity.  The  place  of  meeting  of  the  Church 
was  changed  every  time  they  met.  Their  meetings  excited 
great  alarm,  and  on  December  5th,  1692,  Francis  Johnson 
and  John  Greenwood  were  seized  at  the  house  of  Edward 
Boyes  on  Ludgate  Hill,  and  conunitted  to  prison.  On  the 
23rd  of  March,  1593,  Barrow,  Greenwood,  Studley  and 
others,  were  fined  for  pubHshing  and  dispersing  "  seditious 
books,"  asserting  the  independence  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
from  all  external  interference.  On  the  following  day 
Barrow  and  Greenwood  were  brought  to  Tyburn,  and  "  tyed 
by  our  neck  to  the  tree,  were  permitted  to  speak  a  few 
words."  *  They  "were  then  reprieved,  and  then,  with  a 
refinement  of  cruelty,  because  they  would  not  promise  in 
future  "  to  come  to  church,"  were  again  conveyed  to  Tyburn 

•  Letter,  dated  **  4th  or  5th  of  4th  Month,  1593." 
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and  sufifered  death  as  felons ;  their  wives  and  children  were 
cast  out  of  the  city,  and  their  goods  confiscated.  The  reason 
of  this  proceeding  was,  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  at 
first  refused  to  pass  a  Bill  against  the  Barrowists  and 
Brownists,  making  it  a  felony  to  maintain  any  opinion 
against  the  ecclesiastical  government;  and  the  day  after 
this  ''  dislike ''  had  been  shewn  by  the  House,  Barrow  and 
Greenwood  "  were  early  in  the  morning  hanged."  This 
blow  of  the  Queen  and  bishops  was  followed  up  on  the  5th 
of  April,  1593,  by  another.  They  surprised  the  Separatist 
Church  at  Islington,  and  56  were  taken  prisoners  and 
brought  up  with  others  also  for  examination.  John  Penry 
and  Francis  Johnson  were  taken  at  this  meeting.  On  the 
29th  May,  Penry  was  hung,  and  one  of  his  friends  was 
actually  brought  into  the  High  Commissioner's  Court,  and 
charged  with  having  ''  received  and  entertained  the  said 
Penry,"  and  before  his  arraignment,  "  did  then  promise  to 
pray  for  him !  "  Penry  addressed  a  touching  "  protestation  " 
before  his  death,  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley.  Hard, 
indeed,  must  have  been  the  hearts  which  were  not  touched 
with  the  simple  eloquence  of  a  young  man  who  had  lived 
for  the  good  of  others.  ^'  I  am  a  poor  young  man,"  said 
he,  '^  bom  and  bred  in  the  mountains  of  Wales.  I  am  the 
first,  since  the  last  springing  up  of  the  Gospel  in  this  latter 
age,  that  laboured- to  have  the  blessed  seed  thereof  sown  in 
those  barren  mountains.  I  have  often  rejoiced  before  God 
(as  He  knoweth)  that  I  had  the  favour  to  be  bom  under 
Her  Majesty,  for  the  promoting  of  this  work.  .  .  .  And 
being  now  to  end  my  days,  before  I  am  come  to  one  half  of 
my  years  in  the  likely  course  of  nature,  I  leave  the  success 
of  my  labours  unto  such  of  my  countrymen  as  the  Lord 
will  raise  up  after  me,  for  the  accompUshing  of  that  work, 
which  in  the  calling  of  my  country  unto  the  knowledge  of 
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Christ's  blessed  gospel,  I  began Whatever  I 

wrote  in  religion,  the  same  I  did  simply  for  no  other  end 
than  for  the  bringing  of  God's  truth  to  light.     I  never  did 
anything  in  this  cause  (Lord,  thou  art  witness)  for  con- 
tention, vain-glory,  or  to  draw  disciples  after  me."     He 
wrote    to  his  wife,   "  6th  of   the  4th   month,   of  April, 
1693 — ^I  am  ready,  pray  for  me,  and  desire  the  Church 
to  pray  for  me,  much  and  earnestly.     The  Lord  comfort 
thee,    good    Helen,    and    strengthen  thee;    be    not    dis- 
mayed, I  know  not  how  thou  doest  for  outward  things, 
but  my  God  will  provide.    My  love  be  with  thee,  now  and 
ever,  in  Jesus  Christ."    He  besought  the  Church  to  "  take 
my  poor  and  desolate  widow,  and  my  mess  of  fatherless 
and  friendless  orphans  with  you  into  exile,  withersoever 
you  go,"  and  commended  them  to  "Him  who  will  hear 
their  cry,  for  he  is  merciful."    He  died,  "  looking  for  that 
blessed  crown  of  glory,  which  of  the  great  mercy  of  my  God 
is  ready  for  me  in  heaven."     In  accordj,nce  with  Penry's 
advice,  the  Separatist  Church,  as  far  as  they  were  able, 
went  to  Amsterdam  in  1593.     Francis  Johnson  petitioned 
Lord  Burghley,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  who  appears  to  have 
had  some  feeling  for  the  persecuted  Separatists,  or  some 
desire    to  thwart   the   "prelate  of  Canterbury."     Henry 
Jacob,  a  Puritan  minister  in  Kent,  was,  during  Johnson's 
imprisonment  in  the  Clink,  induced  to  discuss  the  questions 
between  the  Puritans  and   Separatists,  with  the  view  of 
convincing  Johnson,  but  the  result  was  that  he  joined  the 
Separatists.     The  operations  of  the  Church  of  the  Separa- 
tists   in    Southwark,   were  not    merely   confined   to    the 
metropolis;  they  had  a  staff  of  preachers,  among  whom 
was  John  Smyth  (who,  we  shall  shew,  occupied  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  movement,  and  was  destined  to  be 
the  leader  of  a  new  school  of  opinion)  and  four  others. 
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John  Smyth  and  others  preached  in  Somersetshire.  Barrow, 
before  he  died,  left  a  stock  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the 
church,  which  materially  assisted  them  in  their  exile. 

We  now  pause  in  the  thread  of  this  history  of  the 
Separatist  Church,  to  define  their  position  with  reference  to 
the  Puritan  party  in  the  Church.  Henry  Barrow  was  a 
layman.  He  saw  clearly  that  the  substitution  of  the 
Puritan  or  Presbyterian  system  of  Church  government  for 
the  Episcopal  or  Anglican  system,  would  not  give  that 
freedom  from  external  control,  which  was  an  essential 
condition  of  the  growth  of  the  Christian  religion  as  taught 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  was  the  sacerdotal  system  which 
was  the  root  of  the  evil.  A  mere  change  from  prelacy  to 
Presbyterianism  would  not  rid  England  from  the  govern- 
ment of  priests.  If  the  language  of  Barrow  and  Greenwood 
was  at  times  uncompromising,  and  even  bitter,  let  us 
remember  the  treatment  to  which  the  whole  body  of  this 
^  httle  church  was  subjected.  The  Puritan  party  were  against 
them.  They  stood  alone,  without  sympathy  from  those  who 
had  suffered  with  them  for  the  testimony  of  a  good  con- 
science. Forty-two  ministers  were  employed  by  the  bishops 
as  detectives,  and  instructed  to  visit  the  Separatist  prisoners 
twice  a  week,  to  entrap  them  into  some  expressions  which 
could  be  used  against  them  at  their  trial.  Six  Puritan 
ministers  were  told  off  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with 
Barrow  and  Greenwood.  In  a  petition  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council,  they  complain  that  the  "  Komish  prelacy  and 
priesthood  left  in  this  land,"  had,  by  "  the  great  power  and 
high  authority  they  have  gotten  into  their  hands  .  .  . 
above  all,  the  public  courts,  judges,  laws  and  charters  of 
this  land,"  persecuted,  imprisoned,  detained  at  their  pleasure 
their  "  poor  bodies  without  any  trial,  release,  or  bail  per- 
mitted."    They  were  thrown  into  Newgate,  "  laden  with  as 
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many  irons  as  they  could  bear,"  they  were  **  beaten  with 
cudgels  in  the  prison  .  •  .  cast  into  Little  Ease,"* 
where  they  ended  their  lives.  "  Many  aged  widows,  aged 
men,  and  young  maidens  have  perished,"  they  say,  in 
prison,  "  within  these  five  years."  The  bishops'  pursuivants 
"  break  into  their  houses  at  all  hours  of  the  night  .  .  . 
break  up,  ransack,  rifle,  and  make  havoc  at  their  pleasure.'* 
The  '*  two  special  points  on  which  we  dislike  them,"  writes 
Bancroft,  were  **  their  departing  from  our  churches^  and  the 
framing  to  themselves  a  church  of  their  own."  Barrow  and^ 
Greenwood  were  greatly  grieved  by  the  tendency  to  unfaith- 
fulness, in  the  whole  Puritan  party,  to  their  conscientious 
convictions.  "All  the  precise  Puritans,"  he  says,  "who 
refuse  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  strain  at  a  gnat  and 
swallow  a  camel."  He  deems  them  "close  hypocrites;"^ 
he  thinks  "  they  walk  in  a  left  handed  policy,  as  Master 
Cartwright,  Wigginton,  &c.  •  .  .  These  your  great 
learned  preachers,  your  good  men  that  sigh  and  groan  for 
a  further  reformation,  but  their  hands  (with  the  sluggard) 
deny  to  work :  these  would  raise  up  a  second  error  by  so 
much  the  more  dangerous,  by  how  much  it  hath  more  show 
of  truth.  •  .  .  Thus  the  Puritans  would  still  have  the 
whole  land  to  \)Q*the  church.*  "  Their  reformation  was  not 
to  be  effected  by  "  the  word  preached,"  but  they  "  would 
have  all  redressed  in  one  day,"  by  a  political  change  of  the 
outward  form  of  the  so-called  church,  t  in  which  they  would 
include  the  whole  commonwealth,  instead  of  calling  men 


*  The  teohnical  tenn  for  an  awful  hole  into  which  theii  bodies  were  omahed,  and  so 
consimcted  as  to  render  sleep  almost  impossible.  The  early  Friends  were  also  thus 
treated.    In  one  case  the  prisoner  died  simply  from  the  pressure. 

t  Barrow's  **  Brief  DisooTery  of  the  False  Ohnrohes,"  chap,  zziii.,  pp.  274,  276.  Ed. 
1707. 
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•'into  the  right  practice  of  the  gospel  ...  by  the 
power  of  his  own  word  and  spirit,  as  it  hath  wrought  in 

^  their  hearts  true  repentance  and  conversion."  Barrow 
maintains  the  essential  distinction  of  Church  and  State, 
and  reproves  Calvin's  proceedings  at  Geneva  as  "  rash  and 
disorderly  .  .  .  where  he  at  the  first  dash  made  no 
scruple  to  receive  the  whole  state,  and  consequently  all  the 
profane,  ignorant  people,  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and 
to  administer  the  sacrament  to  them.  .  .  .  Whereby 
the  Church  became  a  just  reproach,  even  to  the  wicked 
hereticks,  &c.,  nay,  that  which  is  worse  and  more  to  be 
lamented,  is  that  it  became  a  precedent  and  example  to 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe  to  fall  into  like  transgression."  * 
They  set  the  clergy  above  the  people,  who  are  not  to  have  a 
free  voice  in  their  Synods  and  select  Classes  of  ministers. 
These  synods  are  to  have  "  absolute  power  over  all  churches, 
doctrines,  and  ministers ;  to  elect,  ratify,  or  abrogate ;  to 
excommunicate  or  depose  at  their  pleasure.  Their  decrees 
are  most  holy."  The  Presbyterian  party  simply  substituted 
pastors  and  elders  for  parsons  and  questmen,  synods  for 
commissionary  courts,  high  councils  instead  of  high  com- 

j^  missions.  "  As  for  these  new  officers,  these  elders,"  he 
says,  with  much  sagacity,  that  it  is  an  injurious  device  for 
keeping  the  people  from  the  knowledge  and  performance  of 
their  duties  in  the  Church  of  Christ;  they  will  be  "the 
wealthiest,  honest,  simple  men  in  the  parish,  that  shall  sit 
for  cyphers  by  their  pastor,  and  meddle  with  nothing,"  and 
the  people  will  get  nothing  but  "  the  smoaky,  windy,  title 
of  election  "  of  their  pastors  only.t  The  "  pontificals,"  he 
says,  refute  the  scriptural  right  of  the  people  in  a  christian 


•  Barrow's  "  Fake  Churches,"  pp.  59  and  60.    Ed.  1707.         t  Ibid,  pp.  278,  279. 
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church  to  govern  their  own  affairs,  "  by  Machiavel's  con- 
siderations and  Aristotle's  politics,  instead  of  the  New 
Testament."  Barrow  complained  that  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  was  set  above  the  Bible.  "  This  book,  in  their 
churches,  must  have  the  sovereignty ;  it  may  not  be  gain- 
said or  controlled ;  or,  if  it  be,  the  Word  of  God  must  give 
place."  *  He  says  that  prayer  is  a  spiritual  sacrifice,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  to  teach  us  to  pray.  "  Shall  we 
think  that  God  hath  at  any  time  left  his  children  so  singly 
furnished,  and  so  destitute  of  his  grace,  that  they  cannot 
find  words  according  to  their  necessities,  and  faith  to 
express  their  wants  and  desires,  but  need  to  be  taught,  line 
upon  line,  as  children  new  weaned  from  the  breasts,  what 
and  when  to  say,  how  much  to  say,  and  when  to  make  an 
end.  .  •  .  Is  not  this  presumptuous,"  he  asks,  respect- 
ing the  hturgy,  "  to  undertake  to  teach  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  to  take  away  his  office,  which  instructeth  all  the 
children  of  God  to  pray  with  gifts  and  groans  inexpressible. 
•  .  .  Yea,  the  Apostle  John  saith  we  need  no  other 
teacher  to  these  things,  than  the  ^  anointing '  which  we  have 
received,  and  dwelleth  in  us." 

Barrow  was  strongly  opposed  to  ritualism.  "  How  Uke  ^ 
children,  or  rather  masking  fools,  are  these  great  clerks 
dressed  I"  If  the  false  church  of  the  prelates  was  the 
"  first  beast "  in  the  Eevelations,  then  surely  the  Presby- 
terian system  would  prove,  if  it  were  estabUshed,  the 
"  second  beast."  -'^ 

Barrow  objected  strongly  to  pulpits,  t  which  he  complains 
would  "  receive  no  more  than  (me  person — except  it  be  a 


*  **  A  Brief  Discovery  of  the  False  Churches."    See  quotation  from  this  edition  in 
Hanbury,  vol.  i.,  p.  4S.    1590. 

f  Barrow's  **  False  Churches,"  p.  263.    Ed.  1707. 
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suggestoT  or  prompter  as  is  practised  in  some  particular 
places/'  which  gives  us  curious  insight  into  the  customs  of 
the  times  in  the  Church.  "  Neither,"  says  he,  "  ordinanly 
does,"  any  "  more  than  one  "  preacher  "  at  a  time  "  speak 
in  the  church,  and  ''  for  the  most  part  disputes  by  the 
hour-glass,  which  being  run  out,  his  sermonication  must 
also  be  at  an  end."  Whatever  doctrine  he  may  preach, 
whether  he  handles  the  subject  "  unsufficiently  "  or  "  un- 
savorily," no  "  supplies  of  others  "  can  be  had,  and  the 
congregation  has  no  power  and  must  put  up  with  it.  The 
preachers,  too,  "  have  a  prescribed  time  when  to  begin," 
and  a  "  prescript  place  called  a  pulpit."  The  prophesying 
of  the  Puritans  was  also  not  the  prophesying  described 
in  the  New  Testament.  **The  members  of  the  Church 
being  divers,  and  having  received  divers  gifts,  are 
(according  to  the  grace  given  to  every  one)  to  serve  the 
Church ;"  if  they  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  then  are  they  to 
exercise  it  according  to  the  proportion  of  faith,  keeping  to 
the  Word  of  God  always.  "  It  belongeth,"  he  says,  "  to 
the  whole  churchy  and  none  of  them  ought  to  be  shut  out." 
•Dr.  Some  merely  "traduces  the  ordinances  of  Christ," 
when  he  calls  this  practice  "  anabaptistical."  *  Barrow 
\  held  that  the  universities  were  a  complete  failure,  in  their 
mission  of  training  christian  ministers.  "  If  the  tree  be 
known  by  the  fruit,  and  the  nest  by  the  birds,  then  let  the 
present  state  of  the  most  general  part  of  the  clergy  shew 
what  kind  of  seminaries  and  colleges  these  universities  are." 
Doctors  of  "  divinity  "  are  a  remnant  of  popery.  He  desires 
that  the  "whole  Church  might  be  trained  in  schools,  to 
teach  the  tongues,  or  in  any  laudable  or  necesssaiy  art,"  and 
that  "  the  Protestant  nobihty,  as  well  as  the  common  people, 

\  ^  Barrow^s  **  False  Churches,*'  pp.  247—253.    Ed.  1707. 
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were  prophets ;"  but  these  things  should  not  be  taught  in 
**  monkish,  confused,  idle,  profane  colleges    and    fellow* 
ships/'  but  in  a  holy,  sanctified,  reverend,  grave  manner."'  &. 
The  colleges  are  "  the  very  hives  and  nurseries  of  these 
armed  locusts,  and  venomous  scorpions  and  teaching  priests, 
as  popes,  cardinals,  archbishops,  &;c.,''  and  they  have  ^^  fought 
under  the  pope  their  captain  general."    The  very  names  of 
the  month  and  the  week  are  heathenish,  and  christian  men 
should  say  "  first  month,  first  day  of  the  week,"  &c.*     The 
practice  of  wearing  mourning  "  for  set  and  stated  months," 
and  '^  black  attire  outwardly,"  he  disapproves  as  a  heathen, 
not  a  christian  custom,  f     Greenwood  gives  a  lamentable  ^ 
account  of  the  state  of  religion  among  the  Puritan  party  in 
the  Church  of  England.     Their  "  preachers  run  for  hire  and 
wages,"  instead  of   protesting  against  the  state  of  the 
ministry  in  the  church ;  they  do  not  withdraw  the  people 
from  "  dumb  and  plurified  pastors."    They  "  make  a  show 
as  though  they  sought  a  sincere  reformation  of  all  things 
according  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  yet  support  ''the 
bishops,  their  courts  and  accomplices,  and  all  those  detest- 
able enormities  which  they  should  have  utterly  removed 
and  not  reformed."     "Long  were  it  to  relate  their  arts^ 
and  engines  whereby  they  hunt  and  entangle  poor  souls — 
their  counterfeit  shows  of  holiness,  gravity,  austereness 
of   manners,    preciseness  in  trifles,    large  conscience  in 
matters    of    greatest  weight,    especially    of   any    danger; 
straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel,  hatred  and 
thundering  against  some  sin,  tolerating,  yea,  colouring  some 
other  in  special  persons;   cunning,  insinuating  into  and 
witholding  the  hnoum  truth  of  God  in  respect  of  times,  and 
places,  and  persons— dissembhng,  hiding,  and  witholding 

*  BaxT0W*8  '*  False  Ohorches,"  p.  204,  <S».  f  n>id,  p.  197. 
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it  in  their  public  ministry  and  doctrines,  when  it  may 
draw  them  into  any  trouble  and  trial,  yea,  baulking,  if 
not  perverting  the  evident  scriptures,  as  they  arise  against 
any  pvhlic  enormity  of  the  time,  under  colour  of  *  peace, 
christian  poUcy,  and  wisdom,'  whereby  these  scorpions 
80  poison  and  sting  every  good  conscience,  so  leaven 
them  with  hypocrisy,  &c.,  that  their  'whole  auditory' 
are  so  *  entangled  with  their  snares,'  that  *  scarce  any 
of  them,  without  the  special  mercy  of  God,  are  ever 
recovered  or  brought  to  any  soimdness,  stabiUty,  or  upright 
walldng,  to  any  conscience^  true  faith,  or  fear  of  God.'  " 

We  cannot  expect  to  find  men  in  the  position  of  Barrow 
and  Greenwood  weakly  sparing  the  great  Puritan  party.  If 
Christianity  requires  us  to  carry  out  in  practice  our  con- 
scientious convictions,  we  must  agree,  that  while  Barrow, 
Greenwood,  and  Penry  exhibited  the  same  description  of 
courage  as  that  of  the  early  christian  martyrs,  the  course  of 
the  Puritan  party  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  not 
altogether  worthy  of  themselves  and  their  cause.  The 
cause  of  the  Separatists  was  that  of  spiritual  religion,  while 
that  of  the  Puritans  was  a  compromise.  Their  private 
religious  convictions  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  poUtical 
aims.  Although  Greenwood  says  that  he  "  never  conversed 
with  the  *  Brownists '  or  their  writiugs,"  and  that  the 
Brownists  attended  church  while  his  followers  did  not, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  opinions  of  the  followers 
of  Barrow  and  Greenwood,  and  those  of  Eobert  Browne,  were 
f       nearly  identical. 

But  we  must  remember  that  the  Separatist  Church  at 
Southwark,  formed  by  Barrow,  Greenwood,  and  Penry,  and 
of  which  Francis  Johnson,  Henry  Jacob,  and  John  Smyth 
were  members,  has  a  history  distinct  from  that  party  of 
*'  Brownists  "  who  may  be  considered  as  persons  holding  the 
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same  opinions,  but  who  had  merely  commenced  to  hold  reli- 
gious meetings;  while  the  "  Barrowists,"  or  "  Johnsonists/' 
had  the  courage  to  separate  entirely  from  the  EstabUshed 
.  Church,  and  to  form  a  distinct  society  or  Church  of  their  own. 
In  the  year  1597  there  was  a  project  for  fonning  a  settle- 
ment in  America,  and  the  imprisoned  Separatist  Church 
appear  to  have  heard  of  it  and  petitioned  her  Majesty  "  that 
as  means  are  now  offered  of  our  being  in  a  foreign  and  far 
country,  which  lieth  to  the  west  from  hence  in  the  province 
of  Canada,"  they  might  be  allowed  "  to  do  her  Majesty  and 
our  country  good  service  "  and  "  in  time  greatly  annoy  the 
bloody  and  persecuting  Spaniard  about  the  Bay  of  Mexico." 
On  the  25th  May,  1597,  it  appears  that  "  Abraham  Van 
Hardwick  and  Stephen  Van  Hardwick,  merchant  strangers, 
and  Charles  Leigh,  merchant  of  London,  trading,"  under- 
*take  a  voyage  of  fishing  and  discovery  unto  "  the  Bay  of 
Canada,  and  to  plant  themselves  in  the  Island  of  Bainea 
(an  Island  near  Newfoundland),"  simultaneously  made 
"  humble  suit  to  her  Majesty  to  transport  out  of  this  realm 
divers  artificers  and  others j  persons  that  are  noted  to  be  sectaries^ 
whose  minds  are  continually  in  an  ecclesiastical  ferment j  whereof 
four  shall  at  this  present  sail  thither  in  those  ships  that  go 
this  present  voyage."  *  These  four  prisoners  were  Francis 
Johnson,  pastor  of  the  Separatist  church  at  Southwark, 
Daniel  Studley,  one  of  their  elders,  with  George  Johnson 
(the  brother  of  Francis  Johnson,  and  of  whom  we  shall 
hear  again)  and  John  Clark.  The  voyage  proved  disastrous, 
but  it  had  finally  released  them  from  prison,  and  they  found, 
their  way  to  Amsterdam,  where  the  remainder  of  the  exiled 
Church,  who  had  preceded  them,t  elected  Francis  Johnson 

*  Begister  of  the  Priyy  Council,  found  by  Dr.  Waddington  and  quoted  in  his  <*  Con- 
gr^ational  Histoiy,"  p  114. 
t  In  1593.    Johnson's  reply  to  White,  p.  63.    Ainsworth's  reply  to  Paget,  p.  45. 
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as  their  Pastor,  and  the  celebrated  Henry  Ainsworth  as 
Teacher,  and  Daniel  Studley  and  others  as  Elders.  Here 
we  leave  them  and  return  to  John  Smyth,  who  remained 
in  the  Marshalsea  Prison  in  Southwark,  and  was  liberated, 
probably  in  consideration  of  his  having  been  ^*  sick  nigh 
nnto  death,''  and  having  '^  doubted  of  the  separation  nine 
months."  *  After  conferring  with  certain  Puritan  ministers  f 
at  the  house  of  Sir  W.  Bowes  at  Coventry,  he  received  no 
satisfaction,  but  never  repudiated  the  Separation ;  he  tells  us 
he  then  formed,  and  became  pastor  to  a  Separatist  Church 
at  Gainsborough  in  the  year  1602,  where  Bradford  informs 
US  '*  by  the  travell  and  diUgence  of  some  godly  and  zealous 
preachers,  and  God's  blessing  on  their  labours,  as  in  other 
places  of  their  land,  so  in  the  north  parts  many  became 
enlightened  by  the  word  of  God,  and  had  their  ignorance 
and  sins  discovered  unto  them,  and  began,  by  His  grace  to* 
reform  their  lives  and  make  conscience  of  their  ways*/'  At 
a  later  period  another  Separatist  Church  was  formed  at 
Scrooby,  of  which  Bichard  Clyfton  was  pastor,  and  to  him 
succeeded  the  celebrated  John  Eobinson,  William  Brewster 
being  Elder,  These  churches  were  therefore  on  the  borders 
of  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Yorkshire,  and  main- 
tained a  close  connection.  The  church  at  Scrooby  was  held 
in  a  manor  house  of  the  bishop's,  which  was  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  William  Brewster,  who  held  the  position  of  postmaster 
between  1694  and  1607,  |  and  this  doubtless  secured  this 
church  from  disturbance  for  a  longer  period.  The  date  of 
John  Smyth  and  "his  company"  leaving  England  for 
Amsterdam  is  not  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  took 
place  between  1604  and  1606,  and  the  formation  of  the 

*  '*  Parallel  Answers,  Observations,"  <feo.,  by  John  Smyth,  pp.  1  and  128-9. 
t  These  were  Dod,  Hildersham,  and  Barbon — "  Brook's  Pnritans,"  p.  196. 
X  Hunter's  "  Fonnders  of  New  Plymouth,"  pp.  66,  68. 
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Scrooby  Church  took  place  about  1606.*  Smyth  addressed  a 
letter  "to  certain  brethren  in  S./'  which  may  doubtless  be 
taken  to  haye  been  written  to  the  Scrooby  church,  from 
Amsterdam  at  this  date,  and  in  which  he  expressed  the 
utmost  confidence  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  movement, 
"  although  you  are  but  few  in  number,  yet,  considering  that 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  small 
at  the  beginning,  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  may  in  time  grow 
up  to  be  a  multitude,  and  be,  as  it  were,  a  great  tree  fall  of 
fruitful  branches/'  t  Smyth,  after  a  certain  period,  supported 
himself  at  Amsterdam  by  practising  physic.  "  He  usually 
took  nothing  of  the  poorer  sort,  and,  if  they  were  rich,  he 
took  haK  as  much  as  other  doctors  did,  excepting  some  who 
were  well  able  and  well  minded,  urged  more  upon  him." 
He  lived  "sparingly"  rather  than  "that  any  should  be 
in  extremity."  On  one  occasion,  "  seeing  one  slenderly 
apparalled,  he  sent  them  his  gowne  to  make  them  clothes. 
He  was  "  well  beloved  of  most  men  and  hated  of  none. 
He  did  "  good  both  for  soul  and  body."  J  This  eminent 
man,  while  honoured  by  those  who  opposed  him  in  England 
for  his  great  talents,  and  on  all  hands  admitted  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  able  of  the  Separatists,  has  been 
charged  by  his  brethren  with  the  inconstancy  of  his 
opinions,  and  the  charge  has  been  repeated  by  modem 
writers.  For  this  there  appears  not  to  have  been  the 
sUghtest  ground,  excepting  that,  in  his  desire  to  possess  the 
whole  truth,  he  carried  out  the  principles  of  the  Separation  to 
their  logical  issue.  He  was  the  first  enunciator  in  England 
of  the  great  principles  of  complete  and  perfect  religious  freedom 
as  opposed  to  a  partial  toleration  by  the  state  of  certain 

*  Hunter's  "  Founders  of  New  Flymoath,"  p.  89. 

t  "  Pannes,  Censxires,  Obseryations,*'  by  John  Smyth.    1609,  last  four  pages. 

t  See  **  Life  of  John  Smyth,**  recently  found  in  York  Minster  Library. 
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"  tolerable  "  opinions.  His  life  and  death  do  honour  to  his 
christian  character,  while  the  General  Baptist  Charches,  of 
whose  religious  principles  he  was  enunciator,  were  the 
consistent  and  uniform  advocates  of  reUgious  liberty. 

The  records  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  at  York  show  that 
information  was  given  against  William  Brewster,  of  Scrooby, 
on  December  1st,  1607,  and  about  this  period  many  of  the 
Church  appear  to  have  attempted  to  reach  Holland.  In  the 
spring  of  1608  another  attempt  was  made  by  a  larger  number, 
and  a  secret  arrangement  was  made  with  a  Dutchman  to 
take  them  on  board  his  ship  between  Grimsby  and  Hull, 
but  by  the  time  the  first  boatful  had  been  taken  to  the 
ship,  ^'  the  country  was  raised  to  take  them  •  •  •  a 
great  company,  both  horse  and  foot,  with  bills  and  guns, 
and  other  weapons."  The  Dutchman  thereupon  "  swore 
his  country's  oath,  *  sacremente,'  and  having  the  wind  fair, 
waiyed  his  ancor,  hoysed  sayles  and  away."  Thus  the  men 
were  separated  from  their  wives  and  children,  who  were 
thus  left  without  "  a  cloath  to  shift  them  with  more  than 
they  had  upon  their  baks,  and  some  scarce  a  peney  about 
them  .  •  .  pitiful  it  was  to  see  the  heavy  case  of  these 
poor  women  in  their  distress,  what  weeping  and  crying  on 
eyery  side ;  their  poore  Uttle  ones  hanging  about  them, 
crying  for  fear  and  quaking  with  cold."  Being  thus  appre- 
hended, they  were  hurried  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
from  one  justice  to  another,  till  in  the  end  they  knew  not 
what  to  do  with  them,  for  to  imprison  so  many  women 
and  children  for  no  other  cause  than  that  they  must  go 
with  their  husbands,  seemed  to  be  unreasonable.  "  To 
be  shorte,  after  they  had  been  thus  turmoyled  a  good 
while,  and  conveyed  from  one  constable  to  another,  they 
were  glad  to  be  rid  of  them  in  the  end  upon  any  terms, 
and  notwithstanding  these  storms  of  opposition,  they  all 
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gat  over  at  length "  *  to  Amsterdam,  where  they  fomid 
their  husbands,  who  had  encountered  a  fearftd  storm.  John 
Eobinson  and  WiUiam  Brewster  remained  in  England  till 
they  had  helped  the  weakest  members  of  the  flock  to  join 
their  brethren,  and  after  they  had  lived  at  Amsterdam 
about  a  year,  in  communioix  with  the  exiled  Separatist 
Church  from  Southwark,  Bobinson  advocated  their  removing 
to  Leyden,  where  he  founded  the  celebrated  Church  from 
whom  the  Church  at  New  Plymouth,  commonly  called  that 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  was  an  offset.  The  Church  in 
Southwark  was  not,  it  appears,  entirely  suppressed,  for  in 
October,  1608,  mention  is  made  of  a  nest  of  Brownists, 
"whereof  five  or  six  and  thirty  were  apprehended/' 

Before  following  the  Separatists  to  Amsterdam,  we  must 
turn  again  to  England.  The  pubUcation  of  "  Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical  PoUty,"  (of  which  the  first  four  books  were 
published  in  1594,  the  fifth  in  1597,  and  the  remaining 
three,  after  his  death  in  the  year  1600)  marks  the  rise  of 
another  party  in  the  Church  of  England  which  was  destined 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  great  events  which  took 
place  later,  and  were  taking  place  when  Fox  appeared  on  the 
scene  in  1648.  This  party  was  conscientiously  opposed  to  "^ 
Puritan  principles  both  in  discipline  and  theology.  James  ~ 
Arminius  began  to  teach  his  system  of  theology,  when  Pastor 
at  Amsterdam,  in  opposition  to  that  of  John  Calvin,  as  early 
as  1591,1  and  the  Church  of  the  Separatists  (in  which 
Ainsworth  was  Pastor)  contended  with  Arminius  at  an  early 
period.    Whether  from  this  source,  or  whether  the  progress 


*  Bradford's  "  Histoiy  of  Plymouth  Plantation/*  pp.  10  to  16,  printed  by  the  Mass. 
Historical  Society,  Boston,  1856. 

t  **Mo8heim.'*    17th  Centnry.    Sect,  ii.,  chap.  8 ;  Part  ii.,  note  &,  p.  459,  Maclaine*8 
Translate 
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of  thought  had  led  many  minds  to  the  same  condnsion, 
it  is  certain  that  Anninian  doctrines  took  rapid  hold  of  the 
party  in  the  Church  of  England  represented  by  Hooker, 
and  that  a  similar  division  took  place  in  the  Separatist 
Church  at  Amsterdam,  which,  as  we  shall  show,  led  to  the 
\\  formation  of  a  new  Church  by  John  Smyth,  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken.  Arminius  taught,  in  opposition  to 
Calvin,  **  that  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  death  and  sufferings, 
made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind  in  general, 
and  of  every  individual  in  particular,  but  that  none  but 
those  who  believe  in  Him  can  be  partakers  of  this  divine 
benefit ;  that  it  is  necessary  to  man's  conversion  and  salva- 
tion that  he  be  regenerated  and  renewed  by  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ ;  that  this  divine  grace  or  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  heals  the  disorders  of  a  corrupt  nature,  begins, 
advances,  and  brings  to  perfection  everything  which  can  be 
called  good  in  man,  and  that  this  grace  does  not  force  the 
man  to  act  against  his  inclination,  but  may  be  resisted  and 
rendered  ineffectual  by  the  perverse  will  of  the  impenitent 
sinner,''  and  eventually  his  followers  taught  that  ^'the 
saints  might  fall  from  grace,"  although  Arminius  taught 
that  this  was  a  matter  which  required  a  further  and  atten- 
tive examination  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.*  Above  all,  he 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  respecting  predestination  and 
:j^  the  Divine  decrees,  &c.  "  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  PoUty  " 
is  the  most  able  defence  of  Episcopacy  and  the  principles  of 
the  Established  Church  of  England,  which  has  ever  issued 
from  the  press,  and  Pope  Clement  "VULl.  said  concermng 
it,  ^'  There  is  no  learning  that  this  man  hath  not  reached 
mto,  nothing  too  hard  for  his  understanding.    His  books 

*  *^Mo8heim.**    17th  Gentniy.    Chap.  8,  parts  iv.  andy.,  pp.  461,  462. 
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mil  get  reverence  by  age,  for  there  are  in  them  such  seeds 
of  eternity,  that  if  the  rest  be  like  this,  they  shall  last 
till  the  last  fire  shall  consume  all  learning/'  Hooker* 
maintains  against  the  Puritans,  that  though  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  a  perfect  standard  of  doctrine,  they  are  not 
a  rule  of  discipline  or  goTemment,  nor  is  the  practice  of 
the  Apostles  an  invariable  rule  or  law  to  the  Church  in 
succeeding  ages ;  that  the  Ohurch  is  a  Society  like  others, 
capable  of  making  laws  for  her  well  being  and  government 
provided  they  do  not  interfere  with,  or  contradict  the  laws 
and  commandments  of  Holy  Scripture — ^where  Scripture  is 
silent,  human  authority  may  interpose — the  Church  is 
therefore  at  liberty  to  appoint  ceremonies  and  establish  order 
ivithin  its  limits^  and  that  all  who  are  bom  within  the 
confines  of  an  Established  Church  and  are  baptised  into  it, 
are  bound  to  submit  to  its  ecclesiastical  laws^  and  he  vindicates 
the  ceremonies  and  orders  of  the  Church  from  the  objections 
of  the  Puritans.  But  the  splendid  genius  of  Hooker,  how- 
ever great  its  influence  in  forming  a  clearly  defined  party  in 
the  Church  of  England,  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  con- 
vincing those  who  were  relentlessly  persecuted,  and  their 
reply  was  practically  the  same  as  that  of  young  WilUam 
Penn,  who,  when  Charles  H.  sent  Stillingfleet  to  him  in 
the  Tower  to  convince  him  by  arguments,  rephed,  ^^  The 
Tower  is  to  me  the  worst  argument  in  the  world."  The 
actions  of  Whitgift,  and  the  existence  of  the  Court  of  High 
Commission,  were  more  eloquent  and  convincing  than  the 
arguments  of  Hooker,  *^  The  sufferings  of  the  Puritans, 
says  Price,  *^  during  the  primacy  of  Whitgift,  are  not  to  be 
parallelled  in  the  history  of  Protestant  intolerance,  unless 


*  <•  Walton's  Life  of  Hooker,"  p.  61  in  Hookez's  Works.    Dobson's  Edit.  1826. 
Cowie  &  Co.,  London. 
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perhaps,  exception  may  be  made  of  the  times  of  the  Second 
Charles."  We  venture  to  think  tiiat  the  sufferings  of  the 
Bestoration  far  exceeded  those  of  EUzabeth's  reign,  but 
whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  Elizabeth  carried  out  a 
poUcy  which  she  conceived  necessary  to  consolidate  a  newly 
EstabKshed  Church,  and  which  nearly  all  of  those  who 
suffered  under  it,  agreed  was  in  principle  correct,  viz.,  the 
principle  of  coercion  by  the  state  in  matters  of  religious 
opinion.  Even  the  Separatist  Church,  whose  history  we 
have  been  tracing,  presided  over  by  Henry  Ainsworth  at 
Amsterdam,  held  (see  Article  39th  of  their  confession)  thai 
it  was  "  the  duty  of  princes  and  magistrates  to  suppress 
and  root  out  by  their  authority  all  false  ministries,  voluntary 
religions,  and  counterfeit  worship  of  God,  yea,  to  enforce  all 
their  subjects,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  to  do  their  duties 
to  God  and  men."  * 

We  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  Church  of  England  in 
Elizabeth's  time,  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
question  in  the  mind  of  a  Puritan,  or  even  Separatist,  or 
Brownist,  of  this  period,  respecting  the  iniquity  of  all 
persecution,  turned  on  the  conclusion  that  he  was  righty  and 
the  advocates  of  Episcopacy  were  wrong.  The  heartless 
cruelty  which  the  bishops  under  Elizabeth  displayed  to  their 
unfortunate  victims,  cannot  however  be  excused  on  this 
ground. 

In  1603  "  the  Brownists,  Barrowists,  Johnsonists,"  &c., 
petitioned  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty.  They  state 
that  some  of  them  are  ^^constrained  to  Uve  as  exiles  in 


*  So  Greenwood  (when  pressed  in  his  conference  with  Sperin  and  Cooper)  said, 
"  Both  the  magistrates  ought  to  compel  the  infidels  to  A«ar  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
and  aJso  with  the  approbation  of  the  church,  to  iend  forth  men  with  gifts  and  graces  to 
instruct  the  infidels,  being  as  yet  no  ministers  or  officers  unto  them/*  Dr.  Waddington's 
Historical  Papers,  p.  186.    Second  Edition. 
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foreign  lands,"  and  that  "  others "  are  "  still  in  our 
country/'  They  refer  to  the  *^  confession  of  our  faith 
already  exhibited  to  your  Majesty,"  *  and  shortly  state  the 
points  of  difference  between  themselves  and  the  Church 
of  England.  The  first  Article  asserts  that  the  officers  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  should  be  only  those  which  He  has 
aj^inted  **in  his  last  will  and  testament."  Second — • 
Churches  are  "particular  churches."  Third — They  are 
companies  of  people  "  separated  from  the  world  by  the 
word  of  God,  and  joined  in  a  voluntary  profession .  of  the 
fidth  of  Christ :  no  atheist,,  misbeliever,  heretic,  or  wicked 
Kar  is  to  be  received  or  retained."  Fourth — Laymen, 
'^  discreet,  faithful,  and  able  men,  though  not  in  the  office 
of  the  ministry,"  may  be  appointed  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
and  that  those  "  who  are  converted  to  the  Lord  "  may  be 
joined  "  in  holy  communion  with  Christ  our  Head."  Fifth 
— ^Each  Church  has  power  to  appoint  five  sorts  of  officers, 
as  before  described,  and  that  no  "  antichristian  hierarchy  " 
is  to  be  "  set  over,  or  retained  in  the  Church  of  Christ." 
Sixth — Such  officers'  duties  are  "to  feed  the  Church  of 
Christ,"  and  ought  not  "  to  be  burdened  with  the  execution 
of  civil  affairs 9  such  as  marriages,  burying  the  dead,"  &c. 
Seventh — They  are  to  be  supported  by  the  purely  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  Church,  and  not  by  "  popish  livings," 
or  Jewish  tithes,  and  that  therefore  the  land,  or  like 
revenues  of  the  prelates  and  clergy  yet  remaining,  being 
still  also  baits  to  allure  the  Jesuits  and  seminaries  into  the 
land,  and  to  introduct  to  them  to  plot  and  execute  their 
wonted  evil  courses  in  hope  to  enjoy  them  in  time  to  come, 
may  now  by  your  Highness  be  taken  away  and  converted  to 
better  uses,  as  those  of  the  abbeys  and  nunneries,  which 

*  Additional  MSS.  Brit.  Museum,  8978  (138o)  p.  238. 
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have  heretofore  by  your  Majesty's  worthy  predecessors,  to 
the  honour  of  God  and  great  good  of  the  reahn.  Eighth — 
Each  particular  Church  has  the  power  of  admonishing  or 
excommunicating  their  members.  Ninth — That  the  Church 
be  not  governed  by  popish  canons,  &c.,  but  by  the  New 
Testament.  '^  That  the  Lord  be  worshipped  in  Spirit  and  in 
truth."  The  Lord's  prayer  and  "  the  Uturgy  of  his  own 
Testament"  might  be  used,  but  no  other,  such  as  the 
"  Book  of  Common  Prayer  "  "  translated  from  the  popish 
liturgy."  Tenth — ^The  Churches  not  to  observe  "  days  and 
times,  rites  or  ceremonies  •  •  .  but  that  Christian  liberty 
be  retained."  Eleventh — ^All  "monuments  of  idolatry  in 
garments ;"  all  "  temples,  altars,  chapels,  and  other  places 
dedicated  heretofore  by  the  heathens  or  antichristians  to 
their  false  worship  ...  by  lawful  authority,"  are  to  be 
razed  and  abolished,  not  suffered  to  remain  to  the  nourishing 
of  superstition,  mu>ch  less  employed  for  the  true  service  of  God. 
Twelfth — ^Popish  degrees  in  Theology,  &c,,  to  be  abolished, 
that  the  colleges  may  become  "  weU-springs  of  true  learning 
and  godliness."  Thirteenth — The  sacrament  only  to  be 
administered  to  the  **  faithful,"  and  "baptism  to  their 
seed  or  those  under  their  government,"  according  to  the 
simpUcity  of  the  Gospel."  Fourteenth — Finally,  that  "  all 
churches  and  people  (without  exception)  are  only  to  be 
bound  to  submit  to  the  order  which  Christ  as  Lord  and 
King  hath  appointed."  They  pray  the  King  that  "the 
ancient  and  only  true  way  of  Christ  being  revived,"  they 
may  be  protected,  and  express  the  conviction  that  Christ 
will  make  all  things  concur  to  free  his  Church  from,  and 
destroy  the  "  mummery  of  that  anti-christian  defection  and 
iniquity,"  for  "  strong  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  He  will 
perform  it." 


/ 


CHAPTER  rV. 

Thb  course  of  Religious  Opinion  in  England  prior  to 
1640  (continued).  The  Anoient  Church  op  Amsterdam. 
Henrt  Ainsworth,  Francis  Johnson,  John  Robinson, 
AND  John  Smtth.  The  Rise  at  Amsterdam  and 
Letden  of  the  English  Congregational  or  Indepen- 
dent Churches,  Johnson's  Presbyterio-Independent 
Church,  and  the  English  General  Baptist  or  Men- 
KONiTE  Church. 

We  now  return  to  the  Separatist  Church  at  Amsterdam. 
The  first  portion  of  the  exiles,  as  before  stated,  reached  this 
city  in  1593.  Henry  Ainsworth  joined  them  about  this 
period,  and  occupied  a  prominent  position  prior  to  his 
formal  election  to  the  office  of  "  teacher "  to  the  Church, 
conjointly  with  Francis  Johnson,  who  was  elected  **  Pastor." 
This  took  place  on  the  arrival  of  Johnson.  The  history  of 
Ainsworth,  prior  to  his  settlement  in  Amsterdam,  is  still 
involved  in  obscurity.  He  came  "  out  of  Ireland  with 
other  poor,'*  Governor  Bradford  tells  us.  He  concealed  his 
wants  from  his  feUow  refugees ;  he  was  "  a  single  young 
man  and  very  studious,''  and  Boger  Williams  speaks  of  him 
as  living  on  ninepence  a  week,  and  upon  boiled  roots.*    On 

•  ••  Reply  to  Cotton*8  Letter,"  by  Roger  Williams,  p.  89. 
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settling  at  Amsterdam  he  became  porter  to  a  bookseller 
there,  who  discovered  his  skill  in  Hebrew  and  made  it 
known  to  his  countrymen.  **  He  was  a  man  of  a  thousand," 
says  his  contemporary,  Governor  Bradford.  In  the  opinion 
of  some  learned  members  of  the  University  of  Leyden, 
\\  Ainsworth  "  had  not  his  better  for  the  Hebrew  tongue  in 
the  University,  nor  scarce  in  Europe."  He  was  "  of  an 
innocent  and  unblamable  life  and  conversation,  of  a  meek 
spirit  and  calm  temper."  He  wrote  annotations  on  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  which 
are  even  now  held  in  high  esteem.  The  influence  which 
Ainsworth  and  Johnson's  church,  and  the  Church  at  Leyden 
exerted  upon  the  course  of  reUgious  opinion  in  England  was 
unquestionably  large.  The  Churches  of  Amsterdam  and 
Leyden  not  only  calmly  thought  out,  but  carried  out  for 
themselves  in  exile,  all  that  is  comprehended  in  the 
principles  of  the  Congregational  or  Lidependent  Churches 
of  our  times.  Every  particular  Church  was  a  distinct 
society,  having  Christ  as  its  prophet,  priest,  and  king ;  it 
was  a  "  company  of  people  called  and  separated  from  the 
world  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  bound  together  by  voluntary 
profession  of  the  faith."  The  congregation  had  power  to 
elect  their  own  officers,  "  pastors,  teachers,  elders,  deacons, 
and  helpers,  whose  maintenance  should  be  of  the  free  and 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  Church."  No  one  was  to  be 
a  member  but  on  a  public  confession  of  his  faith,  neither 
any  infants,  but  such  as  are  "  the  seed  of  the  faithful  "  by 
one  of  their  parents,  or  under  their  educational  government. 
A  certificate  was  required  if  a  member  removed  from  one 
congregation  to  another. 

In  1596  this  Church,  to  correct  the  misstatements  of 
their  enemies,  and  promote  the  cause  of  true  religion, 
issued  "  The  confession  of  faith  of  certain  English  people 
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living  in  exile  in  the  Low  Coiintries/*  in  English.*  It 
was  translated  into  Latin  in  1598,  and  was  reprinted  in 
1607, t  dedicated  to  the  "students  of  Holy  Scripture  in 
the  christian  Universities  of  Leyden,  in  Holland,  of  St. 
Andrew  in  Scotland,  of  Heidelburg,  Geneva,  and  the  other 
like  famous  schools  of  learning  in  the  Low  Countreyes, 
Scotland,  Germany  and  France,"  and  was  sent  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  these  universities*  This  Church  consisted,  after 
the  accession  of  the  last  band  of  fugitives  who  came  out 
with  Eobinson  and  Brewster  in  1608,  "of  about  300 
communicants,  I  before  their  division  and  breach,  and  "  had 
you  seen  them  in  their  beauiy  and  order  as  we  have  done, 
you  would  have  been  much  aflfected  therewith."  For  a 
short  period,  therefore,  we  find  the  following  eminent  men 
worshipping  together  in  this  church.  Henry  Ainsworth, 
Francis  Johnson,  Bichard  Clifton,  John  Bobinson,  John 
Smyth,  Thomas  Helwisse,  WiUiam  Brewster,  and  William 
Bradford,  who  was  afterwards  the  Governor  of  the  New  Ply- 
mouth Colony,  who  had  been  bom  in  the  village  of  Auster- 
field,  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  third  Separatist 
Church  formed  at  Scrooby  under  Bichard  Clifton  and  John 
Bobinson's  ministry.  At  this  period  Francis  Johnson  and 
Henry  Ainsworth  were  respectively  their  "pastor"  and 
teacher ;  they  had  four  Elders— Daniel  Studeley,  Stanshall 
Mercer,  George  Knyveton  and  Christopher  Bowman — and 
three  Deacons,  and  one  "  ancient  widow  for  a  deaconess  " 
who  was  above  sixty  years  old;   she  visited   "the  sick 


*  A  copy  of  this  is  in  the  British  Musexun,  4to.  22  pp.,  with  preface  dated  1596, 
another  in  the  Lamheth  Lihrary. 

f  A  copy  of  this  seoond  edition,  12mo.  55  pp.,  is  in  York  Minster  Libraiy ;  a  third 
edition  was  published. 

I  '*  Govemor  Bradford's  Dialogue,  New  England  Memorial,"  p.  355. 
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and  weak,  especially  women,  and  as  there  was  need,  called 
out  maids  and  young  women  to  watch  and  do  them  other 
helps  as  their  necessity  did  require;  and  if  they  were 
poor,  she  would  gather  relief  for  them  of  those  that  were 
able,  or  acquaint  the  deacons,  and  she  was  obeyed  as  a 

mother  in  Israel,  and   an  officer  of   Christ 

She  honoured  her  place,  and  was  an  ornament  to  the 
congregation;  she  usually  sat  in  a  convenient  place  in 
the  congregation,  with  a  little  birchen  rod  in  her  hand, 
and  kept  little  children  in  great  awe  from  disturbing  the 
congregation."  Eobinson,  with  Brewster,  Bradford, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Scrooby  Church,  seeing  that  some 
contention  had  arisen  between  John  Smyth  and  the 
Church,*  and  finding  that  their  good  offices  were  not 
likely  to  be  of  any  service,  after  remaining  at  Amsterdam 
for  about  a  year,f  thought  it  best  to  remove,  before  they 
were  involved  in  any  controversy,  to  Leyden,  the  end 
of  1608,  or  early  in  1609,  where  "they  continued  for 
many  years  in  a  comfortable  condition,  enjoying  much 
sweet  and  delightfal  society  and  spiritual  comfort  together 
in  the  ways  of  God,  under  the  able  and  prudent  government 
of  Mr.  John  Bobinson  and  Mr.  William  Brewster,  grew  in 
knowledge  and  other  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  lived  together  in  peace,  and  love,  and  holiness.  •  .  . 
And  many  came  unto  them  from  divers  parts  of  England, 


*  Bradford's  '•  History  of  Plymouth  Flantation,*'  p.  16.  Bee  also  Helwy's  Letter, 
quoted  in  '*  ETans'  Baptists/'  Vol.  L,  p.  210 ;  the  correet  date  of  the  original  is  12th 
March,  1609,  the  date  printed  in  Eyans  is  erroneous.  Dr.  Seheffer  has  kindly  examined 
this  for  me.  This  difference  of  opinion  was  respectuig  the  Scriptures,  probably 
respecting  the  distinction  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  dispensations;  but 
Smyth  was  oonTinoed  by  the  arguments  of  Johnson  and  Ainsworth,  and  "  reyoked 
them.'* 

t  Bradford's  **  History  of  New  England  Plantation,"  p.  16. 
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so  as  they  grew  a  great  congregation  •  •  •  not  much 
fewer  in  number  "  than  the  "  ancient  Church  "  at  Amsterdam. 
Elder  Brewster  was  occupied  in  printing  books  to  send  to 
England.  Henry  Jacob  had  also  become  convinced  of  the 
scriptural  character  of  the  principles  of  the  Separatists,  and 
also  sought  refuge  at  Middleburg,  from  whence  he  corre- 
sponded with  Robinson  at  Leyden.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Separatist  Church  excited  a  lively  interest  in  England,  and/ 
ae  we  have  seen,  their  principles  were  actively  disseminated 
by  their  tracts  printed  in  Holland  and  secretly  circulated. 
To  christians  in  the  present  day,  who  have  an  inteUigent 
knowledge  of  church  history  and  of  human  nature,  it  will 
not  appear  extraordinary  that  differences  of  opinion  should 
arise  among  a  little  band  of  men  who  were  bent  upon  work- 
ing out  into  a  practical  form  a  change  in  the  principles 
of  Church  government  so  vast  and  momentous.  Smaller 
matters  of  difference  in  State  Churches  have  produced  far 
greater  dissensions  and  bitterness  of  feeling,  even  in  times 
when  courtesy  of  language  and  demeanour^in  reUgious 
controversy  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  It  soon 
became  obvious  that  the  principles  of  church  structure  f- 
which  they  had  discovered  by  the  careful  and  conscientious 
study  of  Holy  Scripture,  involved  the  necessity,  for  the  sake 
of  unity  in  the  essentials  of  Christianity  and  peace  in  each 
particular  association  of  Christians,  of  their  dividing  into 
distinct  Churches.  Their  first  dissension  is  humourously 
described  by  Bishop  Hall  to  have  been  respecting  the  lace 
in  Mrs.  Francis  Johnson's  sleeve.  Bradford  tells  us  that 
she  had  been  a  merchant's  wife  and  had  a  competent  fortune, 
and  that,  although  a  godly  woman,  "  she  wore  such  apparel 
as  she  had  formerly  been  used  to  "  and  "  suitable  to  her 
rank;"  yet,  that  such  was  the  strictness  and  rigidness  in 
dress  of  some  in  those  times,  that  whalebone  in  the  dress 
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or  sleeves,  or  even  starch  in  a  collar  offended  them.  The 
father  and  brother-in-law,  because  Mrs.  Johnson  would  not 
cut  her  garments  to  the  precise  degree  of  plainness  which 
they  deemed  christian  simpUcity,  kept  up  a  pertinacious 
opposition.  The  controversy  raged  for  eleven  years,  and 
after  four  years'  contention,  the  Church  excommunicated 
George  Johnson  and  his  father,  whom  no  reasonable 
**  reformation  in  apparel "  would  satisfy. 

Owing  to  these  and  other  dissensions  in  the  churchy 
Francis  Johnson  altered  his  views  upon  the  important 
point  of  the  government  of  the  church.  He  now  considered 
the  government  should  be  vested  in  Elders  chosen  by  the 
congregation,  and  that  these  should  be  both  '^Buling 
Elders"  and  "Teaching  Elders,"  while  Ainsworth  con- 
sidered it  should  be  vested  in  the  Church  of  which  the 
Elders  are  a  part.  Robinson  concurred  with  Ainsworth. 
They  deemed  the  Bishops  or  Elders  to  be  the  only  ordinary 
governors,  but  they  were  not  to  be  "lords  over  God's 
heritage  "  as  if  "  the  church  could  not  be  without  them." 
The  importance  of  the  question  was  not  measured  in 
their  minds  by  the  present  issue.  A  hierarchy  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  originated  in  this  very  thing,  viz.,  that 
the  people  did  not  maintain  their  right  of  voting  on 
equal  terms  with  their  oflSicers.  "  If  we  should  let  the 
true  practice  of  the  Gospel  go,  posterity  after  us  being 
brought  into  bondage,  might  justly  blame  and  curse  us^ 
that  would  not  stand  up  for  the  right  of  the  people."* 


*  *(  An  Animadyerfiion  to  Mr.  B.  GUfion,"  Ao.,  by  Henry  Ainsworth,  Amsterdam, 
1613,  p.  125,  U.L.G.  **  Toaohing  the  ministry,  it  is  said,  '  A  man  can  reoeiye  nothing 
ezcept  it  be  giyen  him  from  Heayen,'  John  iii.  27.  Now  to  the  ministers  it  is  giyen  to 
feed,  guide,  and  goyem  the  Chnroh,  but  not  thevMelvet  to  he  the  Churchy  and  to 
ohallenge  the  power  of  the  same  in  things  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  .  .  . 
Such  giving  place  to  the  usurpation  of  the  ministers  was  the  means  of  Antichrist's 
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The  advice  of  the  Cftiurch  at  Leyden  was  sought,  and 
Bobinson  suggested  a  wise  and  salutary  middle  course,  viz.; 
that  all  business .  of  the  Church  should  be  first  considered 
and  resolved  on  by  the  Pastors  and  Elders  privately,  and 
then  submitted  ultimately  to  the  church.  This  controversy 
took  place  during  the  year  1609,  and  in  the  year  1610,  on 
December  15th  and  16th,  Ainsworth  and  those  who  agreed 
with  him  quietly  withdrew,  and  Francis  Johnson  and 
Richard  Clifton,  who  agreed  upon  the  subjeiet  of  the  deci« 
sion  of  all  matters  by  the  Elders,  formed  a  distmct  Church. 
The  system  of  government  which  they  advocated  did  not 
seem  to  work  well,  for  differences  again  arose  in  this 
Church.  Some  years  after,  Johnson  removed  to  Embden 
with  a  portion  of  his  Church.  It  seems  probable  that 
Ainsworth's  Church  was  strengthened  by  this  proceeding, 
and  by  Clyfton's  death.  Ainsworth  died  the  end  of  1622, 
or  early  in  1623.  The  celebrated  John  Canne,  who  after- 
wards became  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Bristol,  was 
Pastor  of  Johnson's  Church  in  1632  and  1634.*  Ainsworth 
is  described  by  Bradford  as  having  '*  an  excellent  gift  of 
teaching  and  opening  the  Scriptures,"  as  "very  modest 
and  amiable  •  .  •  of  an  innocent  and  unblameable 
life  and  conversation,  of  a  meek  spirit,  and  a  calm  temper, 
void  of  passion,  and  not  easily  provoked ;  "  while  one  who 
had  lived  with  him  at  Amsterdam,  says  "  he  Uved  and  died 
unblameably,  and  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  his  soul 


begiimiiig  and  olimbing  to  his  pre-emmenoe,  which,  had  the  people  resisted  at  first, 
and  practised  the  Gospel  in  the  order  set  by  Christ,  he  could  not  have  prevailed 
....  if  the  holding  otherwise  in  judgment  should  let  the  true  practice  of  the 
Oospel  go,  posterity  after  us  being  brought  into  bondage,  might  justly  blame  and  curse 
OS,  that  would  not  stand  for  the  right  of  the  people  in  that  which  we  acknowledge  to 
be  their  due." 

*  For  these  dates  my  authority  ia  **  The  Life  of  Ainsworth."  Edinburgh,  1709.  p.  84. 
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rests  with  his  Saviour."  In  1608  (that  is  about  two  years 
previously  to  the  division  of  the  ancient  Church  of 
Amsterdam)  differences  arose  between  John  Smyth  and 
Francis  Johnson,  Ainsworth,  Clifton,  and  John  Bobinson, 
which  placed  him  at  issue  with  both  **  the  ancient  Church '' 
at  Amsterdam  and  the  Church  at  Leyden.  Smyth  and 
Thomas  Helwys,  John  Morton  and  some  thirty-six  other 
persons,  separated  from  the  Church.  Helwys*  and  Smyth 
had  associated  in  England.  Smyth  mentions  that  he 
ministered  to  his  necessities  when  he  was  sick  at  Bashforthf 
(probably  Babworth,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Scrooby,  and  of  which  Clifton  was  then  rector).  John 
Smyth  had  associated  with  Hans  de  Bys  and  Lubbert 
Gerrits,  celebrated  ministers  among  the  Mennonite  churches 
in  Amsterdam,  and  the  ground  on  which  he  retired  from 
the  "Ancient  Church"  was,  first,  the  importance  of  baptism 
being  administered,  as  a  sign  of  admission  into  the  Church, 
to  adults  or  persons  of  competent  age  to  understand  its  meaning ^ 
and  not  to  infants  who  happened  to  be  "  the  seed  of  the 
faithftd."  Secondly,  of  the  entire  distinction  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  Both  portions  of  the  Sacred 
Becords  had  hitherto,  by  all  the  Puritans  and  the  Separatist 
and  Brownist  Churches,  been  considered  as  equally  binding 
upon  Christians.  There  were  some  other  matters  of  differ- 
ence, but  he  went  even  beyond  this;  he  renounced  the 
opinions  of  Calvin  and  espoused  those  of  Arminius.  These 
opmions  were  then  considered  to  be  heresy  of  the  deepest 
dye,  and  they  raised  for  him  a  host  of  enemies. 


*  It  seems  probable  that  Thomas  Helwys  belonged  to  eitiiier  the  Sorooby  or  the 
Gainsborough  Chnroh.  «•  Joan  Elwisse,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Helwys,"  bemg  prosecuted 
before  the  Ecdesiastioal  CJourt  at  York  on  July  26th,  160i.— "  Waddington's  Congnr 
gational  History,*'  p.  168. 

t  •'  Smyth*8  Confession  and  Life,"  Tork  Minster  Library. 
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We  have  here  the  commencement  of  another  important 
religions  movement  in  England.  A  tendency  was  now 
manifesting  itseK  for  Independent  and  Brownist  Churches 
to  become  Baptist  Churches.  John  Smyth  and  Thomas 
Helwys  having  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Mennonites, 
propagated  their  views  and  practices,  and  thus  became  the 
founders  of  the  EngUsh  G^neraly  or  Arminian  Baptist 
Churches.  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  controversy  with  John 
Bobinson,  pastor  of  the  Leyden  branch  of  the  Separatist 
Church,  says  to  his  opponent,  "  There  is  no  remedy,  you 
must  go  forward  into  Anabaptism,  or  come  back  to  us '' 
(f.^.,  the  Church  of  England);  ^^all  your  Babbins  cannot 
answer  the  charge  of  your  re-baptized  brother  John  Smyth 
— *  If  we  be  a  true  church  you  must  retain  us ;  if  not,  you 
must  re-baptize.  If  our  baptism  is  good,  then  is  our  con- 
stitution good."  He  tells  you  trwty  your  station  is  unsafe, 
either  you  must  forward  to  him  or  back  to  us."  *  "  Where- 
upon," we  are  told,  ^^this  so  alarmed  those  with  which 
Mr.  Smyth  held  communion  that  they  cast  him  out  of  the 
Church."  The  force  and  piquancy  of  this  turned  upon  the 
point,  that  Bobinson  and  Ainsworth  held  ^'  that  such  as  be 
of  t)v^  seed  of  the  faithful,  or  under  the  government  of  any  of  the 
Ghurchf  were,  ^ven  in  their  infancy,  to  be  received  to 
baptism,  and  made  partakers  of  the  sign  of  God's  covenant 
made  with  the  Mthfiil  and  their  seed  through  all  genera- 
tions." t  Where,  argued  Bishop  Hall,  will  be  the  diflference 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  the 
Separation,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  ?  You  will  have  as 
many  unfaithful  members  as  we  have. 

After  Smyth,  Helwys,  and  their  company  had  separated 


*  Bishop  Hallos  Works,  Vol.  iz.,  pp.  400,  885.    Ed.  J.  Batt,  London,  1808. 
t  Article  XXXV.  of  the  '*  Confession  of  the  Church  of  Amsterdam." 
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from  the  communion  of  the  ancient  Separatist  Church, 
the  first  action,  which  they  took  in  forming  themselves 
into  a  Church  state,  has  excited  much  interest  and  com- 
ment. The  materials  for  a  clear  and  connected  history 
of  Smyth's  conduct  have  only  lately  come  to  light.  It  is 
important  to  mark  the  features  of  the  rise  of  by  far  the  largest 
section  of  the  English  (originally  non-immersionist)  Baptist 
Churches.  Bobinson  states  *  that  Smyth  baptized  himself 
and  afterwards  Mr.  Helwisse,  and  thus  qualified  themselves 
for  the  administration  of  baptism  to  their  church.  This 
has  been  doubted  by  many  writers,  because  of  its  intrinsic 
improbability,  and  because,  fix)m  their  point  of  view,  there 
seemed  to  be  something  irrational  or  extravagant  in  a 
man  baptizlag  himself. \  It  had,  however,  a  rigid  logical 
consistency  from  the  point  of  ^dew  which  Smyth  occupied. 
The  subject  has,  however,  been  set  at  rest  by  a  manuscript 
document,  discovered  by  Dr.  Schefier  in  Amsterdam,  by 
which  it  appears  that  Smyth  and  thirty-two  persons,  wishing 
to  unite  themselves  to  the  "Waterlander  Mennonite  Church 
IQ  Amsterdam,  of  which  Lubbert  Gerritts  was  Pastor,  pro- 
bably iQ  the  early  part  of  the  year  1609,  confessed  their 
error,  "that  they  undertook  to  baptize  tliemselves  contrary 
to  the  order  appointed  by  Christ."  Thomas  Helwys,  John 
Morton,  and  two  others  still  defended  the  propriety  of  such 


*  "  Of  Beligious  Gommimion,  Public  and  PriYate,  with  fdlenoing  of  the  damoor  raised 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Helwisse  against  onz  retaining  the  baptism  reoeived  in  England,  and 
administering  of  Baptism  to  infants.  As  also  a  Survey  of  the  Confession  of  Faith 
published  in  certain  conclusions  by  the  remainders  of  Mr.  Smyth's  company."  By 
John  Bobinson,  1614.    Beprint  by  B.  Ashton,  London,  1851,  p.  168. 

f  See  "Discoveiy  of  the  Errors  of  the  English  Anabaptists,*'  byE.  Jessop,  "who 
some  time  walked  in  the  same  errors  with  them,"  p.  65,  margin,  London,  1623.  "  Mr. 
Smith  baptized  himself  first  and  then  Mr.  Helwis,  and  John  Morton  with  the  rest. 
.  .  .  .  I  would  now  demand  of  you  your  warrant  for  a  man  to  baptize  himselL** 
This  work  is  in  U.  L.  Cant. 
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a  course,  viz.,  that  "  whosoever  shall  now  be  stirred  up  by 
the  same  spirit,  to  preach  the  same  word,  and  men  thereby 
being  converted,  may,  according  to  John,  his  example,  wash 
them  with  water,  and  who  can  forbid  ?  '*  The  question  of 
the  manner  of  baptism  does  not  come  up,  and  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  practice  of  immersion  had  not 
tiien  arisen,  and  was  not  deemed  important.  Helwys  and 
Morton  take  the  view,  that  if  elders  must  ordain  elders,  and 
if  elders  ^are  alone  able  to  baptize,  this  is  to  go  back  to  the 
idea  of  an  ''  apostolic  succession,"  and  he  asks,  '^  Hath  the 
Lord  thus  restrained  His  Spirit,  His  Word,  and  ordinances, 
as  to  make  particular  men  lords  over  them,  or  the  keepers 
of  them?  God  forbid."  It  is  contrary  to  the  "liberty 
of  the  Gospel,  which  is  free  for  all  men,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places ;  yea,  so  our  Saviour  Christ  doth  testify, 
wheresoever,  whosoever,  and  whensoever  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  his  name,  there  is  He  in  the  midst 
of  them."  *  Smyth,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that  it  was 
because  he  then  thought  that  there  was  "no  Church  to 
whom  we  could  join  with  a  good  conscience,"  that  "  there- 
fore we  might  baptize  ourselves ; "  but  when  he  and 
Helwys  admitted  that  the  Mennonite  Churches  were 
"  true  Churches,"  and  had  true  ministers,  "  from  which 
baptism  may  orderly  be  had,"  it  was  not  proper  for  "two 
or  three  private  persons  "  to  baptize  "  and  set  up  churches, 
without  first  joining  themselves  to  "  true  Churches  "  already 
existing.  "  I  deny,"  he  says,  "  all  succession,  except  in  the 
Truth,  and  I  hold  that  we  are  not  to  violate  the  order  of 
the  primitive  Church  except  necessity  urge  a  dispensation." 


*  See  letter  eigaed  Thomae  Helwys,  William  Pigott,  Thomas  Seamer,  John  Morton, 
dated  Amsterdam,  12th  March,  1609,  in  the  archiyes  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  and  pub. 
liahed  by  Eyans.    [Dr.  Soheffer  kindly  re-copied  this  for  me.] 
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It  *^  was  not  lawM  for  every  one  that  seeketh  the  Truth 
to  baptize,  for  then  there  might  be  as  many  Churches  as 
couples  in  the  world."  *  John  Smyth  and  forty-one  persons 
signed  a  confession  of  faith,  drawn  up  by  Hans  de  Bys,  and 
approved  by  Lubbert  Gerritts,  the  Pastor  of  the  Waterlander 
Mennonite  Church.  This  was  found  by  Dr.  Scheffer  in  the 
Mennonite  archives  at  Amsterdam,  and  is  published.!  This 
is  nearly  a  verbatim  translation  of  Hans  de  Bys  and  Lubbert 
Gerritt's  confession  of  faith^  and  Hans  de  Bys  says,  con- 
cerning it,  '^  This  short  confession  I  first  wrote  on  entreaty, 
and  on  behalf  of  several  Englishmen  fled  from  England  for 
conscience  sake.''  § 

Some  questions,  however,  arose  among  the  Mennonites, 
and  eleven  of  the  forty-two  EngUsh  signatures  are  oblite- 
rated, which  tends  to  show  that  some  members  of  the 
English  Church  were  dissatisfied,  and  the  records  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  mention  no  other  union  with  the  English 
than  the  union  of  the  18th  of  January,  1615.  The  first 
Baptist  (non-inmiersionist)  Church  formed  in  London  by 
Helwys,  Smyth's  co-pastor,  was  therefore  formed  prior  to 
the  union  of  the  parent  Baptist  Church  in  Amsterdam  with 
the  Mennonite  Church.  This  does  not,  however,  alter  the 
fact,  first,  that  they  coincided  in  aU  the  views  of  the 
Waterlander  Mennonites,||  and  signed  the  confession  of  the 

*  **  Smyth*8  Confession  of  his  Errors,**  recently  disoovered  in  York  Biinster  Library. 

t  "  Evans'  Baptists,"  vol.  i.,  p.  246. 

I  "  Sohyn*s  History  of  the  Mennonites,"  p.  172,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1728,  in 
Latm. 

S  *•  Schyn's  History,"  Vol.  iL  p.  157,  line  35,  Dutch  edition.    Amsterdam,  1744. 

Ij  ThiB  is  confirmed  by  the  tract  recently  found  in  Tork  Minster  Library,  "  Smyth's 
Liie.**  The  Confession  consists  of  100  prepositions.  This  is  stated  by  Bobinson 
("Beligious  Communion,"  1614,  Ashton's  reprint,  p.  236)  to  be  Smyth's,  and  p.  287,  to 
be  published  by  the  "  remainders  of  Mr.  Smyth's  company  i^fter  hit  death,"  t.e.,  August, 
1612.  It  was  found  in  MS.  in  the  Mennonite  Library,  and  a  translation  published  in 
Evans,  vol.  i.,  p.  257. 
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celebrated  Hans  de  Bys,  and  joined  the  Church  of  Lubbert 
Gerritts.  Secondly — That  those  who  were  members  of  the 
congregations  foimded  by  Helwys's  Church  in  England, 
were  accepted  as  members  by  the  Mennonites  as  soon  as  they 
resided  in  Holland,  without  baptism  or  any  ceremony  what- 
soever ;  and,  thirdly,  that  these  Churches  corresponded  one 
with  another,  and  that  the  English  Churches  agreed  to  refer 
their  differences  to  the  decision  of  the  Mennonite  Church; 
and  that  in  1626  there  were  Churches  corresponding  with 
the  Waterlander  Mennonites  of  Amsterdam,  in  London, 
Lincoln,  Sarum,  Coventry  and  Tiverton.*  It  appears  from 
this  correspondence,  that  a  slight  difference  of  opinion 
respecting  war  and  the  use  of  arms  had,  even  then,  com- 
menced, although  "  some  of  us,"  it  is  said  "  are  of  the 
same  with  you  "  with  regard  to  war.  We  may  therefore 
ccmclude  thai  the  first  Arminian  Baptist  Churches  in 
England  were  really  Mennonite,  and  that  at  least,  in  some 
of  these  Churches,  the  doctrines,  practices,  and  discipline  of 
the  Mennonites  were  practised.  This  link  in  the  evidence,  at 
once  explains  the  origin  of  many  of  the  new  and  strange  reli- 
gious opinions  and  practices  which  seem  at  once  to  have  burst 
into  vigorous  life,  when  the  civil  war  in  England  had  fairly 
commenced.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  evidence  that 
the  method  of  baptism  introduced  into  England  by  Smyth 
and  Helwys,  differed  in  its  method  of  administration  from 
the  baptism  generally  adopted  by  the  ancient  Mennonites, 
viz.,  by  pouring  a  littie  water  upon  the  head  of  the  person 
baptized.  The  practice  of  immersion  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  in  England,  on  the  12th  September,  1633.  f 


*  Byazui,  yoI.  ii.,  p.  26. 

t  It  i0  termed  in  the  origmal  doeaments  quoted  by  Crosby,  Vol.  i.,  p.  149,  a  "  new 
baptism  ;**  and  also  by  Featiy  in  the  *' Dippers  Dipt,"  in  1645,  *'a  new  Icayen'*  (see 
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,  In  tlie  Independent  Church,  established  by  Henry  Jacob  in 
1616,  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  allude,  several  persons 
being  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  entirely  setting  aside 
infant  baptism,  even  to  the  '^  seed  of  the  faithful "  (as 
administered  in  Ainsworth's  church),  and  administering  it 
to  such  only  who  professed  faith  in  Christ,  desired  to  be 
dismissed  from  that  congregation,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  be  considered  as  a  distinct  Church.*  This  new 
Church  then  conferred  upon  the  proper  method  of  adminis- 
tering this  ordinance  in  its  primitive  purity,  and  decided 


p.  182),  and  sajs  that  none  of  the  ancient  AnabaptistB  praetised  it.  In  1642  Edward 
Barber  wrote  **  The  Vanity  of  Childish  BaptUm,**  in  which  it  ia  proved  that  baptism  is 
dipping,  and  that  those  who  haye  baptism  without  dipping  have  not  a  New  Testament 
baptism.  Pagitt  also,  in  his  **  Heresiography,"  London,  1648,  p.  88,  says,  **  yea,  at  thU 
day  they  have  a  new  crochet  oome  into  their  heads,  that  all  that  have  not  been  plunged 
nor  dipt  under  water  are  not  truly  baptised,  and  theee  also  they  re-baptize ;  **  also  669  f  22, 
No.  59,  folio  sheets  B.M.  **  Anti-Qnakerism,  or,  a  Character  of  the  Quakers  from  its 
Original  and  First  Caose,*'  writen  l^  a  pious  gentleman  who  hath  been  thirteen  yean 
amongst  the  Separatists,  &o. 

Verse  13.    Then  did  you  muse  and  east  your  care 
All  for  an  administrator, 
But  here  in  England  none  woe  teen 
That  ueed  aught  hut  aprinkling. 

Verse  14.    At  length  you  heard  men  say 

That  there  were  saints  in  Silesia, 
"Who,  ever  since  the  Apostles*  time. 
Had  kept  this  ordinance  pure,  diyine; 
Hither,  alas  1  you  sent  in  hatie. 
And  thus  you  did  some  treasure  waste, 
But  when  your  messengers  came  there. 
You  were  deceiyed  as  we  are  here, 
*'  But  this  they  told  you  in  good  deed, 
That  they  of  baptism  had  need,**  dfcc. 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  English  Baptist  Church  first  applied  to  a  Church  in 
Silesia.  It  is  belieyed  the  only  <*  Saints  **  in  Silesia  were  the  followers  of  Caspar 
Schwenckfeld,  who  disused  baptism  with  water,  and  reoeiyed  only  those  who  they 
considered  had  receiyed  spiritual  baptism. 

•  "  Crosby,"  yol.  i.,  pp.  148,  149. 
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that  this  was  to  immerse  or  plunge  the  entire  person  of  the 
recipient,  hearing  that  it  had  been  practised  in  the  Nether- 
lands from  the  year  1619  by  the  Collegianten,  who  had,  it  is 
thought,  received  this  method  of  baptism  from  the  Polish 
Baptists,  who  in  their  turn  had  received  it  from  the  Swiss 
Baptists,  by  whom  it  was  practised  as  early  as  1625.*  The 
Collegianten  were  a  body  of  christians  closely  connected 
with  the  Waterlander  Mennonites,  although  holding  some 
peculiar  views  which  will  be  hereafter  explained.  This 
English  Church,  after  sending  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
"  Saints "  in  Silesia,  commissioned  Bichard  Blount,  who 
understood  Dutch,  to  act  for  them;  and  John  Batten,  a 
well-known  CoUegiant,  the  teacher  of  a  congregation  of 
CoUegiants  at  Leyden,  baptized  him  by  immersion.  They 
thus  overcame  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  proper  adminis- 
trator,} because,  as  Crosby  quotes,  "  though  some  iu  this 
nation  rejected  the  baptism  of  infants,  yet  they  had  not 
that  they  knew  of,  revived  the  ancient  custom  of  mmersiony* 
Le.j  m  England.  After  this  period  baptism  is  not  only 
defined  in  the  Baptist  confessions  of  faith  as  proper  to  be 
administered  to  persons  professing  faith  in  Christ,  but  it 
is  also  stated  that  the  proper  method  is  by  immersion.  J 

_ _■        _  II  I      I        ■    ■■  ^MBI  ■■■■I  I    ^^^^M        ^  — 

*  The  Collegianten  were  the  first  persons  who  practised  immersion  in  the  Netherlands. 
John  Geesteranos  was  the  first  person  who  was  dipt  at  Ryntburg.  (Van  Nimwegen, 
pp.  89,  48;  Ondaen,  pp.  86,  87.  I  giye  these  quotations  on  the  anthority  of  Dr. 
Scheffer  of  Amsterdam.)  The  Unitarian  Baptists  of  Poland  had  offered  this  man  a 
professorship  at  Bakow.  J.  Eessler's  **Sahbata,**  a  MS.  printed  by  the  Historical 
Society  at  St.  Gallen,  Switzerland,  it  appears  that  Uliman,  afterwards  a  teacher  in  the 
Ghnroh  of  Anabaptists  at  St.  Gallen,  was  dipt.  Cornelius  Geschichte  der  Munster 
"  Aufruhrs,"  iL  pp.  82,  S3,  86,  87,  64.  John  Denk,  the  friend  of  Ludwig  Hetzer,  and 
his  oo-operator  in  the  version  of  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  1627, 
was  a  member  of  this  congregation.  The  Swiss  Unitarian  Baptists  sought  a  refuge 
in  Poland,  and  in  1550  the  rite  of  immersion  was  practised  in  Poland. 

t  "  Crosby,"  toL  i.,  pp.  101, 102. 

t  See  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  1646,  Articles  89  and  40.  This  was  the  confession 
of  faith  of  this  Church,  and  is  the  earliest  in  which  the  method  of  baptism  is  defined. 
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Considerable  light  may,  we  feel  sure,  be  yet  thrown  npon 
the  early  history  of  the  churches  of  the  Commonwealth,  by 
a  minute  and  accurate  study  of  the  state  of  religion  in 
Holland  during  the  half  century  prior  to  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  King  and  ParHament.  We  shall  therefore 
notice  the  tenets,  mode  of  worship,  and  church  discipline 
of  the  Mennonites,  and  the  Collegianten,  who  were  closely 
allied  to  them,  and  we  shall  thus  be  able  to  account  for 
some  of  the  pecuhar  opinions  and  practices  of  the  General 
or  Arminian  Baptists,  and  the  Society  of  Fi:iends  of  that 
day. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  by  those  who  have  studied 
the  early  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  that  there  were 
reUgionists  in  England  who  held  views  similar  to  those  of 
"the  Friends,"  prior  to  the  preaching  of  George  Fox. 
These  were  the  General  or  Arminian  Baptist  (originally 
non-immersionist)  Churches,  which  were  foimded  by 
Thomas  Helwys,  John  Morton,  and  their  companions.* 


*  It  is  certain  th&t  there  existed  in  England,  prior  to  this,  "Anabaptist **  Churches. 
In  Angost,  1536,  there  was  a  great  gathering  of  the  Anabaptists  near  Buckholt,  in 
Westphalia,  after  the  fall  of  Mxmster,  to  compose  their  differences  upon  the  subject  of 
the  bearing  of  arms  in  order  to  further  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and 
respecting  some  other  matters.  The  yiolent  party  were  represented  by  Battenburg, 
who  approved  the  views  of  the  Munster  faction,  and  it  is  well  to  note  that  this  man 
regarded  the  tenet  of  adult  haptUm  as  quite  unimportant  compared  with  the  extirpation 
by  the  sword  of  the  enemies  of  the  "Kingdom  of  God,**  and  had  abolished  it  among 
his  followers  preriously  to  this  meeting.  The  party  in  direct  antagonism  were  repre- 
sented by  Ubbo  Phillips  (although  he  was  not  present),  who  opposed  all  war  and 
revenge  as  antichristian,  and  maintained  the  purely  spiritual  character  of  Ghrist*s 
Kingdom.  The  third  party  represented  was  that  of  Melchior  Hofman.  David  Joris, 
the  originator  of  a  fourth  party,  acted  the  part  of  mediator,  and  subtilely  maintained 
that  if  the  Battenburgers  were  right,  the  time  was  not  come  to  set  up  the  "  Kingdom  of 
the  Elect,"  and  that  for  the  present,  therefore,  the  power  must  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  hostile  and  unbelieving  magistracy.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Con- 
tinental Baptist  movement,  beginning  prior  to  or  simultaneously  with  the  Beformation, 
was  used  for  purely  political  purposes  by  the  revolutionary  party  ^  and  that  this  meeting 
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We  have  shown  that  these  Churches  were  substantially 
Mennonite.  That  some  of  these  Churches  gradually  altered 
their  views  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  many  of  them 
substantially  held  to  the  Mennonite  faith  and  practice,  will 
be  shown  in  the  course  of  the  histoiy.  So  closely  do  these 
views  correspond  with  those  of  George  Fox,  that  we  are 
compelled  to  view  him  as  the  unconscious  exponent  of  the 
doctrine,  practice,  and  discipline  of  the  ancient  and  stricter 
party  of  the  Dutch  Mennonites,  at  a  period  when,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  times,  some  deviation  took  place  among  the 
General  Baptists  from  their  original  principles.* 


at  Buokholi  was  the  oommenoement,  not  only  of  the  dlBentanglement  of  the  Baptist 
'Ghmehes  froii  these  political  auus,  .but  of  the  aotiye  propagation  of  the  great  idea 
oonceming  the  entire  distinction  between  the  proyinoe  of  the  Ghnrch  and  that  of  the 
State,  (a)  This  was  afterwards  developed  by  Menno,  who  was  a  follower  of  Ubbo  Phillips. 
A  certain  Englishman  of  the  name  of  "  Henry  **  was  yery  active  in  promoting  this 
meeting,  and  himself  paid  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  deputies.  England  was 
represented  by  John  Mathias,  of  Middleburg  (who  was  afterwards  burnt  at  London 
for  his  adhesion  to  the  tenets  of  Melchior  Hofman).  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
the  representatives  of  England  were  very  indignant  at  the  loose  views  of  the  Monster 
party.  [See  Dr.  Nippold*s  **Life  of  D.  Joris/'  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Historische 
Theologie,"  voL  1863,  pp.  52  to  55.]  The  result  of  this  conference  was,  that  the  power 
of  the  unruly  Anabaptists  was  completely  destroyed.  See  Boosen*s  '*  life  of  Menno," 
Leipsic ;  also  Erohn's  "  History  of  Fanatischen  Wiedertaiifer,"  and  of  "  Melchior 
Hofman,"  Leipsic,  1758,  pp.  827,  883.  Krohn's  supposition,  that  this  "Henry**  was 
Henrick  Niclaes,  is  quite  beside  the  mark,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  dates. 


(a)  In  IffTS,  StiTpe  in  his  "  Eededastieal  Memorials  "  infonna  xu,  Whitgift  found  tlut  the  Anftbaptisti  who 
had  fled  in  1688  from  Alva's  peneeation,  iaoghfc  **  thai  the  alvU  magistrate  had  no  authority  in  eeolesiaa' 
tioal  matters." 


*  Several  ministers  of  the  Society  <^  Friends,  who  have  travelled  in  Russia  and  else- 
where in  modem  times,  have  been  struck  by  the  striking  resemblance  between  the 
Mennonite  Ohurdhes  and  the  Society  of  Friends. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  BHORT  History  of  Menno,  the  founder  of  the  Conti- 
nental Mennonite  Baptists.  His  religious  principles, 
testimony  against  war,  oaths,  and  frivolity  in  dress, 
ETC.  Strict  Church  Discipline.  Practice  op  silent 
prayer  in  the  religious  worship  op  the  Mennonites; 
Rise  of  the  Collegianten  of  Bynsburg.  The  resem- 
blance  OF  THEIR  VIEWS  AND  PRACTICES  TO  THOSE  OF  THE 

**  Plymouth  Brethren  "  of  the  present  day. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  principles  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  those  views  of  Church  government  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Independent  and  Baptist 
Churches,  (and,  as  we  shall  subsequently  show,  the  Society 
of  Friends)  new  and  strange  as  they  were  in  England,  and 
leading  to  important  changes,  had  been  practically  worked 
out  in  Holland  for  many  years.  At  this  period  Holland 
was  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  measure  of  religious  Uberty, 
which  had  been  purchased  by  the  blood  and  awful  sufferings 
of  the  martyrs  of  the  ancient  Mennonite  and  other  Beformed 
Churches.* 

*  The  13th  Artiole  of  the  Act  of  Union  of  Utrecht,  1579,  the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
Dutch  Repuhlio,  stipulated  that  the  proTinoes  of  Holland  and  Zealand  were  competent 
to  grant  so  much  religious  liberty  as  they  thought  fit,  and  the  other  provinoes  oould 
restrict  it  according  to  what  the  quietness  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  right  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  judicature  of  the  magistrate  should  require,  protnded  that  everyone 
privately  enjoyed  full  liberty  of  religionf  and  for  religioh'i  »ake^  neither  should  be 
troubled  or  examined.  The  Calrinistic  Reformed  Church  was  the  State  Church,  and  all 
other  religions  were  tolerated. 
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Menno  Simons,  was  bom  in  the  year  1492,  at  Witmarsum, 
a  Tillage  half-way  between  Bolsward  and  Harlingen,  and 
was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Eomish  Church  at  Pinningen 
in  West  Friesland,  in  Frisia,  a  province  of  Holland,  in 
1516,  and  died  in  1659.*  He  had  witnessed  the  constancy 
of  the  Baptists  under  persecution.  He  conferred  with 
Luther,  Bucer,  and  Bullinger,  on  the  subject  of  infant 
baptism,  but  they  all  differed  one  from  another  in  the 
grounds  on  which  they  supported  the  practice.  It  was, 
however,  as  he  tells  us,  "  alone  by  the  reading  and  medita- 
tion on  Holy  Scripture,'*  and  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  he  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  '^  true  baptism 
and  supper  of  the  Lord,"  and  he  began  **  publicly  to  teach 
from  the  pulpit  the  doctrine  of  true  repentance;''  and  on 
the  11th  January,  1586,  he  left  the  Eomish  Church,  joined 
himself  to  a  Baptist  community  of  which  Obbe  Phillips  (who 
ordained  Menno  a  teacher  and  Elder)  was  a  member,  f 
Li  1537  or  1538  he  pubUshed  his  third  work— ^*  The 
Beautiful  and  Fundamental  Doctrine  of  the  Word  of  God : 
admonishing  all  who  call  themselves  christians  to  the 
heavenly  regeneration  and  new  birth,  without  which  no 


*  These  dates  are  from  those  given  by  Mezmo's  own  daughter  to  Peter  Jan  Twisck 
(see  his  Ghroniole,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1076  and  1201),  and  are  incorreotly  giyen  in  B.  E.  Boosen^s 
<*Liie  of  Menno."    Leipsio,  1848. 

t  Obbe  Phillips  had  been  admitted  a  member  by  the  messengers  sent  by  Jan  Mathys 
Backer,  and  he  was  sent  ont  by  Melchior  Hoffman,  who  again,  was  a  disciple  of  the 
Baptist  congregation  at  Strasborg  which  originated  from  the  dissenting  members  of 
Zwingle's  Ghnrch  in  Switzerland,  (a)  and  we  are  thns  carried  back  to  the  rise  of  the 
Baptists  in  Switzerhmd.  There  is  not  the  slightest  proof  of  any  connection  between 
the  Waldenses  and  the  Mennonites,  although  asserted  by  a  long  list  of  Dntch  historians, 
e.g,j  Galenas  Abrahams  and  H.  Sohyn.  The  statement  originated  with  Jacob  Mehring 
in  1647. 
• 

(m)  8m  Jduing'B  "OriindllAhd  Hlvtori*  ttf  the  ContzoranlM  of  (be  Baptista  md  Meimoiiites,"  1790^ 
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one  can  be  a  true  christian/'  In  this  work  he  speaks 
of  the  new  birth  "which  is  begun  by  God,  the  Word 
"  and  Holy  Spirit,  of  which  the  most  certain  fruit  is 
"  a  new  Ufe,  and  a  walking  in  true  repentance  and  all 
"  the  christian  yirtues,  according  to  the  example  of  our 
"  Lord.  .  .  .  These  regenerate  persons  constitute  the 
**  true  Christian  Church,  who  worship  Christ  as  their  only 
"  and  true  king,  who  fight  not  with  swords  and  carnal 
"  weapons,  but  only  with  spiritual,  t.e.,  with  the  Word  of 
"  God  and  Holy  Spirit.  They  seek  no  kingdom  but  that  of 
"  grace.  They  conduct  themselves  as  citizens  of  heaven. 
"  Their  doctrine  is  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  everything 
"  not  taught  therein  they  reject.  They  exercise,  after  the 
"  example  and  institution  of  Christ,  the  sacred  supper  in 
"  conmaemoration  of  the  death  and  benefits  of  Christ. 
"  Their  Church  discipline  is  extended  to  all  who  are 
"  impenitent  sinners,  without  distinction,  and  they  with- 
**  draw  from  perverse  apostates  according  to  the  Word  of 
"  God.  They  lament  every  day  their  daily  sins  and  carnal 
"  infirmities,  and  by  this  course  are  always  profiting.  They 
"  have  no  other  justification  than  that  which  is  by  faith  of 
"  Christ,  and  which  is  of  God  by  faith.  They  leave  the 
"  things  that  are  behind,  and  press  towards  the  mark  of 
"  their  high  calling,"  <fec.  His  sixth  work  is  entitled,  "  The 
Evident  Doctrine  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  concerning  the 
spiritual  resurrection,  and  the  new  heavenly  birth."  The 
substance  is  stated  to  be,  "Awake  out  of  sleep  and  rise 
from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shaU  give  thee  light."  Dirk 
PhiUps,  a  Mennonite  minister  coeval  with  Simon  Menno,  in 
a  tract  called,  "Brevis  Confessio  de  Incamatione  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Christi,"  also  expresses  himself  much  in  the 
language  in  which  Fox  expressed  his  views.  He  says, 
"  it  is  not  suflScient  to  confess  and  know  all  these  things, 
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but  we  must  accept  this  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Eternal  Word 
and  Incorruptible  Seed  of  the  Eternal  God  the  Father,  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  ourselves  to  preserve  and  retain  Him, 
for  in  Christ  neither  circumcision  availeth  anything,  nor 
uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature."  Menno  denies  also 
(as  Fox  afterwards)  that  his  followers  are  a  "  sect."  He  + 
taught  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  objected  to 
the  words  "Trinity"  and  "  Person,"  which  he  held  to  be 
unscriptural.  He  held  that  God  created  no  creature  to 
condemnation,  nor  desired  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  sought 
his  repentance  and  eternal  salvation.  Menno  held  that  no 
christian  could  swear  or  carry  arms,  or  wage  war,  or 
revenge  himself  in  any  way  whatever,  and  that  magistrates 
should  be  obeyed  in  all  things  not  contrary  to  the  Word 
of  God.  Since  the  office  of  a  magistrate  compelled  men 
to  use  the  sword,  to  take  an  oath,  and  other  matters  con- 
trary to  the  duty  of  Christians,  it  was  impossible  for  a 
Christian  man  rightly  to  fulfil  it.  Prior  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Continental  Anabaptists  at  Buckholt  in  WestphaUa  *  in 
August,  1536,  the  differences  between  them  did  not  take  a 
definite  form,  but  after  that  period  there  was  no  fellowship 
between  the  rebellious  Anabaptists  of  Luther's  time,  and 
the  followers  of  Menno.  Menno,  in  January,  1537,  placed 
himseK  at  the  head  of  those  who  entirely  protested  against 
the  violent  and  fanatical  party.  The  Mennonites  had 
therefore  no  relations  with  the  followers  of  Nicholas  Stork, 
Mark  Stubner,  Martin  Cellerarius  and  Thomas  Munzer. 
The  tenets  of  the  followers  of  these  men,  and  their  manner 
t)f  life,  were  wholly  different  from  those  of  the  Mennonites, 
for  the  former  indulged  in  enthusiastic  revelations  which 
superseded  Holy  Scripture,  rejected  the  liberal  arts,  abolished 


*  See  Note,  p.  76  of  this  work. 
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all  books  but  sacred  books,  contended  for  a  community  of 
goods,  and  maintained  that  their  mission  was  ^^  to  build  the 
kingdom  of  Zion,"  and  to  destroy  the  office  of  the  magi- 
strate, and  by  armed  force  to  set  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
for  they  allowed  the  use  of  the  sword,  and  waged  war. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Church  discipline  of  the 
Mennonites  was  commenced  by  Menno;  it  was  received 
from  the  Swiss  Baptists,  but  was  doubtless  improved  and 
rendered  more  efficient  by  him.  He  was  very  active  in 
enforcing  the  importance  of  Church  discipline  upon  his 
followers  by  his  writings,  and  held  that  the  outward  and 
visible  **  church  vanished,  where  Church  discipline  is  not 
exercised,"  and  that  '*  the  words  and  works  of  the  members 
of  a  Church  should  agree."  He  was  very  successful  in  his 
ministry,  which  he  exercised  not  only  in  his  own  church, 
but  in  the  neighbouring  ones,  and  the  result  of  this  was  that 
a  number  of  compact  and  vigorous  churches  were  founded. 
He  laboured  in  Embden,  in  Cologne,  in  Wismar  and  Holstein, 
as  well  as  in  Frisland.  His  works  show  him  to  have  been  a 
man  of  learning  and  abUity.  He  gave  up  all  for  Christ, 
and  lived  a  life  of  incessant  labour  and  suffering,  from  the 
persecution  to  which  he  was  subjected.  The  unsparing 
opposition  he  received  from  the  clergy,  supported  by  the 
State,  naturally  caused  him  to  take  an  unfavourable  view  of 
their  motives.  "  I  fear,"  he  wrote,  "  that  all  who  so  serve 
for  pay,  are  priests  of  the  high  places,"  2  Kings  xii.,  "  False 
prophets,"  Mat.  vii.,  **  thieves  and  murderers." 

We  have  now  seen,  that  some  of  the  principal  points  both 
of  doctrine  and  practice,  which  occupied  the  mind  of  Fof^ 
t|^  were  advocated  by  Menno.  The  work  of  Christ  in  the 
person  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  Word  and  the  Light,  as  a 
real,  personal,  active  agent  in  the  conversion  of  sinners, 
and  conferring  on  the  christian  the  power  to  exhibit  a  holy 
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life  and  walk  before  the  world,  and  the  absolute  denial  of 
the  title  of  "  dmstian  "  to  persons  who  evidently  do  not  so 
live,  were  characteristic  of  the  teaching  of  the  two  men. 

The  Mennonites  strongly  condemned  infant  baptism,  and 
made  use  of  adult  baptism.  It  was  administered  by  pour- 
ing water  on  the  head  of  the  person  received  into  the  visible 
church,  who  was  beUeved,  on  credible  evidence  of  a  change 
of  life,  to  be  washed,  cleansed,  and  sanctified  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God, — ^not  as 
conferring  the  slightest  grace,  but  as  emblematical  of  the 
state  of  the  believer.  The  Lord's  Supper  they  received  in 
the  same  sense,  as  a  thing  which  Christ  has  ordered  to  be 
done,  not  claiming  for  the  outward  act  any  ritual  efficacy. 
It  was  kept  twice  or  thrice  a  year  among  the  Waterlander 
Mennonites.  The  washing  of  the  saints'  feet  they  also 
considered  as  a  command  of  the  Lord.*  The  Waterlander 
Mennonites,  however,  at  the  period  when  their  views 
were  promulgated  in  England,  did  not  practise  this  cere- 
mony. The  agreement  of  their  membership  did  not  rest 
upon  a  purely  doctrinal  basis  in  the  shape  of  any  creed, 
but  on  the  general  sense  of  the  Church,  or  Churches,  of 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  New  Testament  Scripture. 
The  Mennonite  Confessions  of  Faith  were,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  early  Baptist  Churches  in  this  country,  generally 
used  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  misapprehension,  and 
to  prevent  the  ignorant  abuse  with  which  they  were 
loaded  from  misleading  the  public,  f     They  denied  any  oath 

*  This  practice  of  the  Mennonites  is  mentionedin  "  Barclay*8  Apology/'  ill  connection 
with  the  Lord's  Snpper. 

f  In  1676  an  ancient  member  made  a  declaration  before  the  notary,  that  the  Water- 
lander Mennonites  never  had  a  confession  of  faith,  and  that  Hans  de  Bys*  confession 
was  merely  a  private  action  of  his,  and  that  sixty  or  seventy  English  people  wished  to 
join  themselves,  bat  did  not  like  to  do  so  till  they  knew  what  the  Waterlanders  believed. 
L.  F.  Bnes'  "Aufrichtige  Naohrichten  der  Mennoniten,"  Jena,  17i3,  p.  93. 
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to  be  lawful  to  a  Christian.  They  considered  all  war,  or 
bearing  of  arms,  or  the  resisting  an  nnrighteons  power,  to 
be  unlawful,  and  that  all  revenge  is  forbidden  to  the 
Christian.  No  merchant  was  allowed  to  arm  his  ship. 
No  appeal  to  the  Courts  of  Law  was  allowed  among  the 
Brethren,  and  all  disputes  were  referred  to  the  Church,  or 
to  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  Church,  excepting  when  a 
brother  was  acting  as  a  guardian,  &c.  They  were  bound  to 
submit  to  human  government  as  an  ordinance  of  God,  but 
Christ  was  the  sole  head  ot  the  Church.  No  office  in  the 
Church  conferred  headship.  "We  are  brethren  in  the 
Church,  not  masters,  or  servants."  They  exconmiunicated 
all  who  married  imregenerate  persons,  and  at  one  time,  those 
who  belonged  to  other  reUgious  societies,  and  put  them  out 
of  the  Church.*  All  unnecessary  ornaments  in  dress,  even 
buttons  and  buckles  not  absolutely  useful,  were  disused,  and 
they  were  generally  precise  and  simple  in  their  dress  and 
the  furniture  of  their  houses.  They  beUeved  that  Elders 
(exercising  the  varied  gifts  of  "  prophets,  pastors,  teachers, 
helps,  and  bishops"),  and  Deacons  were  the  only  two  classes 
of  divinely  established  officers  of  a  Church.  The  deacons 
had  charge  of  the  Church  collections,  and  were  often 
teachers,  generally  remaining  in  the  office  for  three  or 
four  years,  and  sometimes  for  life.  They  sat  with  the 
Elders  in  the  ministers'  meeting.  They  considered  that 
\  V  human  learning  does  not  qualify  for  the  ministry,  and  they 
did  not  allow  their  children  to  go  to  universities,  lest  they 
should  be  injured  in  their  spiritual  life.  Their  ministers 
wore  the  same  dress  as  other  members.  They  held  that 
the  calling  of  ministers  must  be  either  "  immediately  "  from 


*  This  28  now  abolished  among  the  modem  Mennonitoi. 
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God,  or  through  the  members  of  the  church.*  No  hire 
should  be  given  to  ministers ;  if  they  were  poor  and  had  no 
fortune,  the  congregations  assisted  them  with  the  means  of 
living — special  help  was  however  given  them;  in  some 
instances  a  house  or  shop  was  hired  for  them.f  Their 
meeting  houses  were  very  plain,  and  had  galleries  or  plat- 
forms where  the  ministers  sat.  In  their  worship  they  first 
sang  a  hymn.  J  The  practice  of  regularly  singing  the 
psalms  was  not  followed.  They  then,  both  ministers  and 
people,  engaged  in  silent  prayer,  the  men  kneeling  and  the 
women  sitting,  till  one  of  the  preachers  rose.  After  he  had 
finished,  they  again  engaged  in  silent  prayer,  and  they  ended 
by  singing  a  hymn.  Prior  to  1663  there  was  a  **  Hberty  of 
prophesying "  or  preaching  in  the  congregation,  irrespect- 
ively of  the  preaching  of  those  in  office.  § 

Silent  prayer  in  worship  was  practised  from  the  rise 
of  the  Mennonite  congregations;  there  is  no  historical 
notice  of  its  introduction.  It  was  falling  into  disuse  among 
the  Waterlander,  the  Flemish  and  old  Frisian  Mennonites, 
IQ  1723.11     The  practice  of  the  ministers  regularly  praying 


*  ''Von  Oott  mmiitfelbar,"  p.  85,  "Life  of  Menno  Symoxis,'*  or  *<Boo86n,"  p.  85, 
Leipsio,  1848. 

f  Mexmo  says,  "  The  trae  Teachers  and  Pastors  must  Uye  by  the  labour  of  their 
hands,  and  God  will  oare  for  them  in  their  necessity ;  '*  *'  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
preachers  of  the  world  who  nm  of  themselyea — ^wbo  seek  sure  incomes,  benefices,  &o.'' 

{  This  practice  can  be  traced  as  early  as  1574.  Beitze  Aitzes,  burnt  at  Leenwarden 
in  Frisia,  in  1574,  speaks  of  a  dispute  wth  a  minister  of  the  Beformed  Church,  who 
reproached  Beitze  Aitzes  that  **  the  Beformed  song  the  Psalms  of  David ;  the  Menno- 
nites, on  the  other  hand.  Hymns,  composed  not  by  God  bat  by  men.**  There  are  other 
indications  in  their  martyrologies,  that  in  ancient  times  the  singing  of  Hymns  was  the 
conmion  rule  in  their  worship. 

§  L.  Elinckhaenar,  "  Liberty  of  Speaking  in  the  Congregations  of  Belieyers,**  1655. 
"  The  Custom  of  Liberty  of  Speaking  among  the  Mennonites,**  1663. 

I)  **  Schyn's  History  of  the  Mennonites,'*  Ed.  Lat.,  1728,  p.  40. 
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aloud  was  first  introduced  among  the  Waterlander  Menno- 
nites  by  Hans  de  Rys.  They  all,  however,  approved  vocal 
prayer  in  the  congregation,  but  they  did  not  approve  it  as 
**  a  law  and  constant  rule  whereof  nothing  is  to  be  found  in 
Holy  Scripture/'*  Silent  prayer  was,  however,  practised 
by  many  congregations  of  the  Waterlander  Mennonites  in 
1661,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  rule.  The  custom  of 
silent  prayer  gradually  declined,  and  was  finally  abolished 
about  twenty  years  ago.  The  use  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Mennonite  congregations,  by  the  ministers,  existed  from  the 
earUest  times,  and  in  some  instances  three  or  four  brethren 
were  chosen  for  the  express  purpose  of  reading  a  chapter  of 
the  Bible  before  the  time  of  silent  prayer.  They  objected 
to  the  practice  of  conmaencing  a  sermon  by  reading  a  text.f 
At  a  burial  any  of  the  preachers  were  free  to  speak  or  not. 
Instead  of  a  spoken  "  grace  "  before  meals,  they  made  a 
long  solemn  pause  for  silent  thanksgiving.  J  Their  members 
were  composed  of  those  only  who  professed  faith  in  Christ, 
and  appHcation  was  made  either  verbally  or  in  writing; 
sometimes  they  were  examined  before  the  meeting  of 
Elders  and  Deacons;  afterwards  "they  were  presented  to 
the  Meeting  for  Discipline  or  Church-Meeting"  by  the 
Elders,  and  every  brother  in  the  meeting  was  asked  if  he 
had  any  objection  to  this  person  as  a  member.  They  were 
then  baptised  before  the  congregation,  being  previously 


*  See  tract  by  Jacob  Jansen,  in  reply  to  a  tract  by  F.  Lansbcrger,  Pastor  of  the 
Beformed  Church,  attacldng  the  f  lemiBh  Mennonites  at  Botterdam,  in  1596,  for  their 
**  strange  and  anti-scriptural  method  of  silent  prayer." 

t  This  was  objected  to  in  the  same  manner  by  the  followers  of  Fox  and  the  Early 
Independents.  J.  Lydius  mentions  it  m  "  Historie  der  Beoerten  Tan  Engeland,*'  1649, 
2nd£d.,p.  78. 

{  This  custom  has  been  practised  in  Holland  from  time  immemorial,  not  only 
among  the  Mennonites,  but  among  the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans. 
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asked  if  they  confessed  their  sins,  and  looked  to  God  for 
deliverance,  through  Christ,  from  the  punishment  and  the 
defilement  of  sin,  and  if  they  have  taken  the  resolution  to 
serve  God  aU  their  life  long.  They  were  next  asked  if  they 
beHeved  according  to  the  Scriptures,  in  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son  our  Lord,  and 
His  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  and  coming 
again  to  judgment ;  and  lastly,  whether  they  approved  the 
teaching  of  the  congregation  to  be  according  to  God's 
Word.  Menno  held  that  Christian  parents  were  bound  to 
"lead  their  children  to  Christ,"  and  "not  to  spare  any 
trouble  to  bring  them  to  the  worship  of  God; "  that  "  by 
teaching,  exhortation,  discipline,  and  example,"  they  were 
bound,  "  continuing  steadfastly  in  prayer  for  them,"  to  train 
them  up  in  a  Christian  life  and  conversation,  and  that  the 
Church  was  bound  to  take  charge  of  orphans.  Children, 
however,  were  not  to  be  baptised,  or  admitted  to  the  visible 
Church  until  they  were  of  sufficient  age  to  comprehend  the 
duties  of  a  Church  member.  There  were  two  Church  meet- 
ings; the  meeting  of  Elders,  Teachers,  and  Deacons,  and  that 
of  the  Members.  At  the  former,  subjects  eventually  brought 
before  the  congregation  were  discussed,  although  the  power 
of  determination  lay  entirely  with  the  members.  At  this 
meeting,  the  doctrine  and  conduct  of  the  preachers  were 
discussed,  and  an  appeal  made  to  the  congregation  if  need- 
ftd ;  the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  the  flock  came  under 
notice,  they  were  warned  and  encouraged,  and  the  supply 
was  arranged  of  teachers,  ministers,  or  elders  to  help 
congregations  needing  their  ministrations.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  Church  members  was  transacted  their  discipline. 
The  women  were  not  admitted  to  it.*      Each  of  their 

*  Origuially  women  were  not  admitted  by  Fox  to  Church  Meetings.    See  p. 
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churches  was  independent  of  other  churches  in  the  exercise 
of  the  discipline.  The  elders  were  chosen  with  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  congregation,  but  teachers  exercised 
their  gifts  with  a  general  consent.  There  were  often  from 
four  to  six  ministers  in  each  church.  The  subjects  which 
came  under  the  notice  of  the  church  meeting  for  discipline 
were,  first,  those  members  "  who  having  once  been  illumi- 
nated and  confessed  the  doctrine  of  Christ,"  fall  away  and 
become  heretics.  Secondly — "  those  who  manifest  the 
works  of  the  flesh."  Thirdly — "those  who  marry  those 
who  are  without."  * 

Although  the  independency  oi  each  congregation  was 
strictly  maintained,  the  tie  of  mutual  love  and  brotherhood 
between  these  congregations  was  very  strong,  and  they 
sent  delegates  to  a  yearly  meeting  of  the  Churches,  where 
they  decided  upon  measures  concerning  the  support  of 
the  poor,t  the  maintenance  of  pubUc  worship,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  ministers  to  congregations  which  needed 
them ;  and  any  causes  of  dissension  which  could  not  be  settled 
in  the  particular  congregations  were  brought  here  for  settle- 
ment by  way  of  appeal.  The  Yearly  Meeting  could  not, 
however,  constrain  the  independent  congregations,  but  only 
advise,  beseech,  and  press  their  duty  in  the  matter  upon 
them.  These  Yearly  Meetings  were  not  always  held  in  the 
same  place,  but  circulated.  This  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  "Circulating  Yearly  Meetings"  amongst  the  Early 
Friends,  which  existed  prior  to  the  central  or  London 
Yearly  Meeting.     The  travelling  expenses  of  the  teachers 


*  Article  XVm  of  "  Confession  of  the  Frisian  and  Gennan  Confession  of  1626." 
See  pp.  79,  87,  105  to  107.    "  Sohyn's  History,"  172S. 

t  Menno  expressed  himself  on  the  subject  of  the  poor  almost  in  the  words  nsed  by 
Fox  a  century  later — that  the  churches  were  to  '*  allow  no  b^gar  to  eziat  among 
them."    Iioosen*8  "  Life  of  Menno,"  p.  68. 
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who  were  engaged  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the  congrega- 
tions who  were  imperfectly  supplied  with  ministers,  were 
contributed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  united  Churches, 
They  also  supplied  the  pecuniary  necessities  of  the  poorer 
congregations.  Although  the  dififerent  Mermonite  churches 
do  not  all  unite  in  one  Yearly  Synod,  they  so  unite  for 
conmion  purposes  in  case  of  persecution  or  other  suffering, 
and  summon  delegates  from  all  the  churches  to  a  meeting 
in  Amsterdam.  In  1743  there  were  about  197  congrega- 
tions of  Mennonites  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  400 
teachers.  The  old  Flemish,  the  Frisifti,  the  united  Water- 
lander  and  Flemish,  appear  always  to  have  been  on  friendly 
terms.  There  were  some  in  Menno's  days  (probably  the 
followers  of  Caspar  Schwenkfeld)  who  **  urged  the  inward 
baptism  and  rejected  the  outward."  Dirk  PhiUp  exhorts 
his  fellow  believers  to  beware  of  those  who  contemn  all 
external  worship  of  God  and  institutions  as  "  trifles  or 
toys,"  and  he  says  they  quoted  Gal.  vi.  15,  in  support  of 
their  views,  "  by  which  they  thought  to  weaken  and  reject 
baptism  and  other  divine  rites."  *  We  shall,  in  a  future 
chapter,  show  the  connection  between  the  followers  of 
Caspar  Schwenkfeld  and  the  Mennonites. 

In  1619  a  new  sect  arose  at  Eynsburg,  among  the  Menno- 
nites, called  Collegianten  (they  were  called  so  from  their 
meetings,  which  were  termed  Collegia).  Four  brothers, 
John,  Adrian,  WiUiam  and  Gisbrecht  Van  der  Kodde,  who 
Uved  in  the  villages  of  Ugstgeist,  Keinsburg,  and  Warmund, 
were  its  founders.  William  left  behind  him  various  learned 
works.  His  name  as  an  author  is  well  known  as  Gulielmus 
Coddaeus.  Like  the  other  Mennonites  they  were  Arminian 
in  doctrine.      They   agreed    in   most   points  with   other 


•  << 


Sobyn's  msioiy,"  part  ii.,  pp.  207,  208.    Ed.  1723. 
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Mennonites.  They  maintained  the  testimonies  respecting 
war  and  oaths,  and  they  revived  the  ancient  practice  (among 
the  Mennonites)  of  a  full  liberty  of  preaching  or  prophesy- 
ing, i.e.  J  it  was  not  restricted  to  elders  or  teachers  chosen 
from  the  congregation,  and  they  administered  baptism  by 
immersion.  Their  views  closely  approximated  in  some 
respects  to  those  of  the  "  Plymouth  Brethren  "  of  our  days. 
They  insisted  upon  the  suspension  of  all  controversies,  and 
a  toleration  of  all  opinions  which  are  not  condemned  in  the 
Bible.  They  acknowledged  all  spiritually  minded  Christians, 
admitted  them  to  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  allowed  them 
to  sing  and  speak  in  their  meetings.  All  were  at  liberty  to 
pass  judgment  upon,  or  to  dissent  from,  the  preaching  of 
another.  They  required  no  conformity  of  reUgious  opinions. 
They  were  persons  who  loved  Christ  and  accepted  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  who  met  together  for  the  worship  of  God.  They 
extended  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  Protestants  who 
confessed  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  the  Uving  God. 
They  acknowledged  them  all  as  members  of  the  same  body 
of  Christ,  and  therefore  assemble  round  one  table  of  the 
Lord,  and  sought  in  this  way  the  unity  of  the  spirit,  the 
bond  of  peace.  They  considered  that  the  office  of  teacher  hath 
ceased  in  the  church,  and  that  now  Christians  "  needed  not 
that  any  man  should  teach  them,"  because  the  New  Testa- 
ment now  exists,  &c.  Their  baptism  simply  involved  the 
admission  of  the  person,  by  the  ceremony  of  immersion,  into 
the  Church  universal,  not  into  their  particular  section  of  it. 
They  had  no  membership  strictly  speaking,  imless  the 
possession  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  on  which  they  laid 
great  stress,  and  the  attendance  of  their  meetings,  could  be 
so  called,  although  they  had  the  same  principle  of  organiza- 
tion as  the  other  Mennonites,  and  a  simple  method  of 
collecting  and  distributing  alms.     They  had  no  communion 
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with  wicked  persons.  They  had  a  yearly  gathering,  at 
which  they  kept  a  free  table  for  those  persons  not  able  to 
aflford  it,  to  which  the  various  meetings  sent  delegates. 
Precisely  as  they  admitted  an  attender  of  their  meetings  to 
preach  or  pray,  they  admitted  his  singing  of  a  hymn.  They 
also  sang  together  as  a  congregation,  and  gave  special  atten- 
tion to  the  selection  of  the  most  beautiful  hymns  for  use  in 
their  meetings.  In  1743  they  still  had  eighteen  places  of 
worship.  Their  largest  meeting  was  at  Amsterdam,  and 
they  originally  held  it  in  the  Meeting  House  of  the  United 
Waterlander  and  Flemish  Mennonites.  The  facility  with 
which  their  ideas  were  propagated,  and  their  influence  upon 
rehgious  opinion  in  England,  was  doubtless  greatly  assisted 
by  the  fact  of  their  friendly  relations  with  the  Waterlander 
Mennonite  church  in  Amsterdam.  A  large  number  of  their 
attenders  were  members  of  other  Mennonite  Churches,  and 
in  some  instances  a  minister  of  a  Mennonite  church  was  at 
the  same  time  a  preacher  among  the  CoUegianten ;  and  the 
Waterlander  used  their  meetings  as  a  means  of  exercising 
the  gifts  of  their  younger  ministers.  In  their  worship  there 
was  a  time  of  silence  between  the  various  discourses 
preached,  and  they  prayed  standing.  They  were  called  by 
their  neighbours  in  Reinsburg  (the  place  where  they  origi- 
nated) "  the  sect  of  the  prophets."  In  1743  they  were 
called  "  Quakers  "  by  the  common  people.*  Their  great 
characteristic  was  the  repudiation  of  the  office  of  teacher  in  -4- 
the  church,  and  the  stress  they  laid  upon  the  description  of 
preaching  which  they  termed  prophesying,  which  they  held 
should  be  open  to  aU  spiritually  minded  christians.  As 
long  as  other  branches  of  the  Mennonites  maintained  their 


*  "  Bues  Aufriclitige  Nachrichten  der  CoUegianten  oder  BeinsbiirgeT,"  p.  244,  Jena, 
1743. 
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extreme  rigidity  and  intolerance  of  differences  of  opinion 
among  themselves,  the  Collegianten  maintained  their  posi* 
Hon,  but  on  the  introduction  of  more  liberal  and  enlightened 
christian  views  among  them,  they  lost  their  raison  d'etre. 
In  1787  their  last  general  assembly  at  Bynsburg  was  held, 
and  in  1791  their  meetings  at  Amsterdam  and  Botterdam 
ceased,  and  the  last  became  extinct  at  Sardam  in  1810, 
Thus  passed  away  this  interesting  attempt  to  form  a  Church 
without  a  distinct  membership,  and  without  church  officers 
having  positive  duties  as  pastors.  Their  works.  Orphan 
'  House  and  Hospital,  still  remain  to  attest  their  christian 
love.  Many  tracts  were  pubUshed  in  Holland  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  views  of  the  Collegianten  occupied  a  consider- 
able amount  of  attention  among  the  Mennonites.* 


*  The  whole  of  this  chapter  has  heen  oarefolly  oorreoted  by  my  firiend  l>r.  Soheff er, 
the  Principal  of  the  Mennonite  CoUeg*  in  Amsterdam. 


CHAPTER  VL 

The  Goubbe  of  Beugious  Opinion  in  England  pbiob  to 
1640  (continued).  The  Betubn  of  Helwts  to  England. 
He  founds  the  first  General  Baptist  Ghubch.  He 
IS  followed  by  Henby  Jacob.  He  founds  the  fibst 
Independent  Ghuboh  on  the  Pbinciples  of  John 
Bobinson.  The  Pbinciples  and  Pbacticb  of  the 
English  Sepabatist  Ghubches  at  Amstebdam  and 
Leyden. 

We  now  rettmi  to  our  narrative,  and  proceed  to  give  an 
account  of  the  views  of  Ainsworth,  Johnson,  Robinson,  and 
Smyth.  Thomas  Helwys,  as  we  have  before  shown,  agreed 
substantially  with  Smyth  in  his  rehgious  opinions.  The 
sUght  diflference  between  them  was  followed*  by  Helwys 
returning  to  Btigland  in  1611,  or  the  early  part  of  1612, 
and  founding  a  Church  in  London,  t  A  portion  of  Smyth's 
Church  returned  with  him.  Helwys  is  supposed  to  have 
pubUshed  ^*A  Declaration  of  Faith,  of  English  People 
remaining  in  Amsterdam,  in  Holland,"  printed  in  1611 
in  English,  since  he  refers  to  it  in  a  subsequent  work.} 


*  See  '•  Beply  to  Helwys,  of  Flight  in  Peraeoation,"  Ij  John  Bobmson,  1614.  Ashton's 
Beprint,  vol.  iii.  p.  169. 
t  Ibid,  p.  160. 
I  See  Dr.  Underhill'B  prefiiee  to  the  reprint,  **  Peoreeoution  for  Beligion,"  iso. 
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It  is  stated  by  some  writers,  that  Helwys  was  Pastor  of 
Smyth's  Church  at  Amsterdam  after  his  death.*  This  is 
inconsistent  with  the  facts  we  give.f  His  work,  dated 
1611,  and  dedicated  to  Hans  de  Bies  |  and  the  various 
Mennonite  churches,  shows  that  there  was  at  that  moment 
a  division  of  feeling  between  them,  and  that  Smyth  and 
the  majority  of  his  Church  were  one  in  sentiment  with 
Hans  de  Bies,  and  this  tract  appears  to  be  the  act  of  a 
person  about  to  leave  them.  Helwys,  although  he  had 
misunderstood  Smyth,  was  actuated  by  the  highest 
motives,  and  feeling  that  "the  salvation  of  thousands  of 
ignorant  souls  in  our  own  country,"  who,  from  lack  of 
instruction  were  perishing,  might  depend  upon  his  braving 
persecution,  left  for  England.  Smyth  was  greatly  pained 
at  the  "  Separation,"  and  the  harsh  terms  in  which  he  was 
condemned  by  his  former  friends  in  this  work.  He  was 
not  hasty  in  replying,  but  before  his  death  (ia  August, 
1612),  in  his  last  work,  with  touching  christian  gentleness 


*  Crosby  Btates,  that  **  a  little  after  Smyth^s  death,  Helw3nB  and  his  people  pobHshed  a 
confession  of  their  faith,"  at  the  end  of  which  there  was  an  appendir  giving  some 
aooount  of  Mr.  Smyth's  last  sickness  and  death,  which  he  says  he  was  unable  to  meet 
with.  This  nearly  corresponds  with  the  tract  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  shall 
refer  again  (without  title,  but)  called  "  Smyth's  Confession  and  Life,''  lately  found  in 
York  Minster  Library.  The  work  speaks  of  Smyth  writing  this  tract  '*  not  long  before 
his  death;"  this  gives  its  correct  date  1612  or  1613.  This  is  signed  *<T.  P.,**  probably 
Thomas  Piggott  [see  signatures  at  end  of  Short  Confession,  *' Evans'  Baptists/'  vol.  i., 
p.  252],  and  the  scope  of  the  work  is  to  vindicate  John  Smyth's  memory,  and  to  explain 
the  difference  between  him  and  Helwys,  and  renders  it  probable  that  it  was  published 
by  another  offset  from  Smyth's  Church,  after  his  death,  and  not  by  Holwys.  It  is  this 
tract  which  is  replied  to  by  Bobinson  in  1614,  in  *'  A  Survey  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,"  published  in  certain  conclusions  by  the  remainders  of  Mr.  Smyth's  company 
after  his  death.    We  print  this  traet  as  an  appendix  to  this  chapter. 

f  Helwys  defends  himself  in  **  A  Short  Declaration  of  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,"  1612, 
**  against  the  reproaches  oast  upon  them  after  their  return  from  exile,''*  Dr.  Underbill's 
preface,  Tracts  on  Liberty  of  Conscience,  p.  88. 

X  An  advertisement  to  **  The  New  Fryelers  (FreewiUers)  in  the  Low  Countries,**  1611. 
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and  humility,  after  withdrawing  all  harsh  expressions  to  his 
opponents  by  name  in  his  various  works,  he  tells  Helwys 
that  difference  "  in  judgment  for  matters  of  circumstance 
(as  are  all  things  of  the  outward  church)  shall  not  cause 
me  to  refuse  the  brotherhood  of  any  penitent  and  faithful 
christian  whatsoever."  Helwys,  he  says,  had  condemned 
him  merely  for  a  sHght  difference  of  opinion.  **  What  shall 
I  say  for  my  apology?  Shall  I  say  that  my  heart  yet 
appertaineth  to  the  Lord,  that  I  daily  seek  mercy  and  ask 
forgiveness,  that  I  labour  to  reform  myself  wherein  I  see 
my  error,  that  I  continually  search  after  the  truth,  and 
endeavour  myself  to  keep  a  good  conscience  in  all  things.'* 
John  Smyth  died  in  August,  1612,  and  was  buried  in  the 
New  Church  at  Amsterdam.*  The  whole  tenor  of  this  work, 
and  the  short  account  of  his  life  and  death,  tend  to  show 
that  Helwys  returned  to  ^nglojid  previoushj  to  Smyth's  death. 
Morton  was  associated  with  Helwys,  and  about  1616  was  a 
teacher  in  a  Separatist  church  in  Newgate,  t  In  1626  we 
find  that  Morton's  Church  numbered  150  members,  and  that 
prior  to  1624,  eighteen  persons  had  seceded  under  a  Pastor 
of  the  name  of  Ehas  Tookey,  and  formed  a  new  church.  J 
At  this  period,  in  communion  with  Morton's  Church,  there 
were  five  General,  or  Arminian  Baptist  Churches  in  intimate 
conamtmication  with  the  Mennonite  Church  of  Hans  de  Kies 


^  Smyth's  bnrial  is  registered  in  the  register  of  the  New  Ghnroh  of  Amsterdam, 
on  the  Ist  of  September,  1612,  where  he  was  buried,  and  at  the  time  of  his  decease  he 
lodged  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  "  great  bakehouse,''  then  belonging  to  John  Munter 
where  religious  meetings  were  held  by  the  English  who  joined  the  Mennonites.  I  am 
indebted  for  this  to  Dr.  Soheffer,  who  has,  by  searching  these  registers,  established 
a  date  of  great  importance  in  the  histoiy  of  the  English  Separatist  Churches  in  Holland. 
The  date  of  the  death  of  Smyth  has  been  variously  stated,  and  no  authority  has  hitherto 
been  given  for  the  date. 

t  "Evans'  Baptists,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  B3,  quotation  from  '* Truth's  Victory,"  London, 
1545,  p.  19.  t  "  Evans'  ffistory,"  voL  u.,  pp.  26,  40,  <fe  26. 
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at  Amsterdam,  viz.,  London,  Lincoln,  Sarum,  Coventry,  and 
Tiverton.  Li  1612,  Helwys  published  "A  Short  Declara- 
tion of  the  Mystery  of  Liiquity,"  in  which  he  condemned 
flight  in  persecution.  This  was  replied  to  by  Sobinson,  in 
1614,  in  his  work  on  "  Religious  Clommunion,  private  and 
public,  with  the  silencing  of  the  clamour  raised  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Helwisse  against  our  retaining  the  baptism  received 
in  England,  and  administering  of  baptism  unto  infants;  as 
also  a  Survey  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  pubUshed  in  certain 
conclusions  by  the  remainders  of  Mr.  Smyth's  company  after 
his  death."  *  This  led  to  the  famous  work  by  Morton  (?)  and 
his  associates,  pubUshed  in  1615,  ^'  Persecution  for  Religion 
Judged  and  Condemned."  t  On  the  side  of  Robinson,  the 
permission  by  our  Saviour  was  pleaded,  to  fly  from  persecu- 
tion, and  he  contends  for  our  Uberty  either  to  fly  or  to  abide 
as  seems  best  for  the  cause  of  God's  truth.  On  the  side  of 
Helwys  and  Morton,  it  was  contended  that  it  had  "  been 
the  overthrow  of  religion  "  in  England,  "  the  best,  able,  and 
greater  part  being  gone,  and  leaving  behind  them  some  few'' 
who  had  been  brought  into  greater  affliction  and  contempt. 
Many  had  '^  fallen  back,"  and  the  enemies  of  christian  truth 
had  exulted.  The  saints,  they  said,  "  overcame  "  (not  by 
flying  away),  but  "  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the 
word  of  their  testimony,"  and  they  "  loved  nrtk  their  lives 
unto  the  death." 

This  treatise  of  the  eminent  members  of  the  Church 
founded  by  Helwys,  accurately  discriminates  between  the 


*  This  IB  treated  by  Bobinson  as  ezpreBsmg  equally  the  Bentimentfl  of  Helwys  and 
his  Ohuroh.  It  seems  probable  that  there  were  three  "  renuunders ''  of  "  Smyth's 
company/'  Helwys'  Church  in  London,  the  Chuioh  in  Amsterdam  which  united  with 
the  Mennonites,  and  another  English  offset,  who  published  **  Smyth's  Life,"  (fee.,  in 
English. 

t  See  Dr.  Underbill's  preface  to  the  **  Hansard  Enollys'  Society's  Beprint, "  p.  89. 
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office  of  the  magistrate  in  civil  matters,  and  the  claim  to 
interfere  in  Christ's  Church.  "  Earthly  authority  belongeth 
to  earthly  kings,  but  spiritual  authority  belongeth  to  that 
one  spiritual  King  who  is  King  of  kings."  *  Kobinson  ' 
on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  magistrates  have 
"no  power  against  the  laws,  doctrine,  and  religion  of 
Christ,"  but  they  could  use  the  civil  sword  "  against  the 
c&nXrary,*'  and  also  that  the  godly  magistrate  might  **  use 
his  lawful  power  lawfully  for  the  furtherance  of  Christ's 
kingdom  and  laws."  t  We  have  therefore  a  distinct  line 
drawn  between  the  clear  and  full  principles  of  religious 
liberty  advocated  by  Helwys,  and  the  associated  churches  of 
the  General,  Arminian,  or  Mennonite  Baptists,  and  the  i 
modified  principles  of  Bobinson  and  the  churches  of  the 
"  Moderate  Independents."  J 

As  we  shall  hereafter  show,  the  Plymouth  Church,  com- 
monly called  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  the 
Assembly  Independents,  strictly  followed  the  principles  of 
Bobinson.  These  Churches  were  advocates  of  a  limited 
toleration  of  "  tolerable "  opinions,  and  their  principles 
appear  to  have  strictly  governed  their  actions,  and  led 
them  at  last  to  the  point  of  accepting  State  aid,  and  of 
using  the  sword  of  the  magistrate  to  repress  the  Churches 
opposed  to  them  in  opinion.  The  tendency  to  fusion  vrith 
the  Presbyterians,  which  this  section  of  the  Independent 
Churches  showed,  is  thus  readily  explained.  ^ 


*  See  "  Hansard  EnoUys'  Sode^s  Bepiint,"  p.  134. 

f  "  Beligioos  Coxmnimion/'  Ashton's  reprint,  p.  277. 

I  Peter  John  Zwiaok  of  West  Frisia,  a  Mennonite,  published  in  the  year  1609,  "  The 
liberty  of  Beligion."  The  objeet  of  this  work  was  to  show  that  many  and  differing 
sects  brought  no  injury  to  states,  and  that  heretics  so  called  should  not  be  converted 
by  the  sword  or  the  civil  power,  but  by  the  Word  of  Ck>d.  Christ's  kingdom,  he  says, 
is  not  of  this  world,  and  therefore  the  Gospel  should  not  be  preached  by  force  of  arms. 
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In  1614,  Leonard  Busher,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
member  of  Helwys'  and  Morton's  church,  presented  to 
King  James  and  the  Parliament,  his  petition  for  Uberty  of 
conscience,  which  was  pubHshed  in  1614,  under  the  title  of 
"  Rehgion's  Place,  or  a  Plea  for  Liberty  of  Conscience ; " 
and  in  1620  was  published  ^*  A  Most  Humble  Supphcation  of 
many  of  the  King's  Loyal  Subjects  .  .  .  who  are  per- 
secuted only  for  diflfering  in  rehgion/'  In  these  treatises 
we  have  the  great  principles  of  reUgious  liberty  so  clearly 
laid  down,  and  supported  by  arguments  so  able  and  con- 
clusive, as  to  leave  little  unsaid  upon  the  spiritual  nature  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  In  1609,  Henry  Jacob,  M.A.,  to 
whom  we  have  before  alluded,  was  at  Leyden  in  close 
conference  with  Robinson.  He  pubUshed  in  that  year  "A 
Humble  Supplication  for  Toleration,  and  Liberty  to  enjoy 
and  observe  the  Ordinances  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
Administration  of  His  Churches,  in  lieu  of  Human  Con- 
stitutions." Jacob,  in  his  work,  "did  not  argue  for 
reUgious  hberty  in  the  entire  breadth  of  it."  *  He  appears 
to  have  held  nearly  all  the  principles  of  Church  government 
advocated  by  Robinson,  but  acknowledged  in  this  work 
"  no  other  power  and  authority  for  the  overseeing,  ruling, 
and  censuring  of  particular  Churches,  in  case  of  their 
misgovemment,  than  that  which  is  originally  invested  in  your 
royal  person^"  or  to  lay  persons  deputed  by  the  King. 
In  1616,  Jacob  returned  to  Southwark,  influenced,  it  is 
thought,  by  the  arguments  of  Helwys.  He  collected  the 
scattered  members  of  the  ancient  Separatist  Church  there, 
and  was  appointed  their  Pastor.  This  may  be  considered 
the  first  Independent  Church  established  in  England,  after 
the  exile  of  the  three  ancient  churches.    Jacob  emigrated 

*  "  Hanbuiy/*  in  note  on  p.  235,  yoI.  L 
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to  America  in  1624.  His  successor  was  John  Lothrop. 
In  1632,  Lothrop  and  forty-two  of  his  Church  were  dis- 
covered by  Laud,  seized,  and  sentenced  to  two  years' 
imprisonment.  In  1634,  with  thirty-two  of  his  congrega- 
tion, he  also  emigrated,  and  settled  at  Scituate,  Plymouth 
county.  Their  next  Pastor  was  the  celebrated  John  Canne, 
who  had  been  Pastor  of  Johnson's  Church  at  Amsterdam,* 
and  was  subsequently  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at 
Broadmead,  Bristol.  The  next  Pastor  was  Samuel  How, 
celebrated  as  the  "learned  cobbler,"  who  also  became  a 
Baptist.  This  enables  us  to  trace  the  ancient  Separatist 
Church  in  London  to  the  Commonwealth  times,  when  we 
shall  again  meet  with  them. 

We  now  propose  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  principles 
of  Church  government  elaborated  by  the  exiled  Churches. 
The  first  we  shall  deal  with  was  the  Ancient  Church  of 
Amsterdam,  which  divided,  as  we  have  seen,  into  four 
branches.  First,  that  under  Henry  Ainsworth's  guidance ; 
secondly,  that  of  John  Kobinson  of  Leyden ;  thirdly,  Francis 
Johnson's  Church;  fourthly,  that  of  John  Smyth.  The 
Ancient  Church  of  Amsterdam  existed  for  about  one 
hundred  years.  All  the  exiled  Churches  agreed  that  each 
congregation  was  independent  of  all  others  in  respect  of 
self-govemment,  but  not  in  respect  of  mutual  counsel  and 
help.  They  had  power  "  to  elect  and  ordain  their  own 
ministry  according  to  the  rules  in  God's  Word  prescribed." 
No  members  were  to  be  received  but  "  such  as  do  make 
profession  of  their  faith,  desiring  to  be  received  as  members, 
and  promising  to  walk  in  the  obedience  of  Christ."  In 
the  three  first  mentioned  Churches  no  infants  were  to  be 


«4 


*  In  1684  he  calls  hiinseli  **  Pastor  of  the  Ancient  Chnich  at  Amsterdam  ;**  see  Ms 
Necessity  of  Separation,**  &e, 
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baptised  and  received,  but  such  as  were  "  the  seed  of 
the  faithful  by  one  of  the  parents,  or  under  their  education 
and  government."  These  infants  were  favoured  as  having 
a  covenant  relation  to  God  through  their  elect  parents,  and 
were  presumedly  elect  also.  No  members  were  to  be  received 
from  another  congregation  without  "  a  certificate  of  their 
former  estate  and  present  purpose/'  .  .  •  "  Such  as 
see  not  the  truth,  may,  notwithstanding,  hear  the  pubhc 
doctrine  and  prayers  of  the  Church/'     The  Church  was 

• 

'<a  community  of  the  saints  called  and  separated  from 
the  world/'  All  the  adult  members  communicated  in  the 
Lord's  Supper.*  Christ  was  "  their  prophet,  priest,  and 
king."  They  had  no  head  to  the  Church  but  Him.  The 
officers  of  the  Church  were  of  five  kinds — pastors,  teachers, 
rulers,  deacons,  widows  or  deaconesses.  The  Church  had 
the  power  of  excommunicating  any  of  its  members.  Every 
member  of  each  christian  congregation,  "  how  excellent, 
great,  or  learned  whatsoever,  ought  to  be  subject  to  the 
censure  and  judgment  of  Christ."  All  the  Churches  held 
that  those  "  to  whom  God  had  given  gifts  to  interpret  the 
Scriptures,  tried  in  the  exercise  of  prophecy,  may,  and 
ought,  by  the  appointment  of  the  congregation,  to  pro- 
phesy,  and  so  to  teach  publicly  the  Word  of  God  for  the 
edification,  exhortation,  and  comfort  of  the  Church,  until 
such  time  as  the  people  be  meet  for,  and  God  manifest, 
men  with  able  gifts  and  fitness  to  such  office  or  offices 
Christ  hath  appointed  to  the  pubUc  ministry  of  his 
Church."t    The  fullest  liberty  of  prophesying  or  preaching 


*  The  Independent  dmrohes  in  Holland  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper  every  Sunday 
evening,  admitting  "  Baptists  and  Brownists  "  to  oommunion.  Sometimes  they  sat  at 
tahle,  sometimes  it  was  brought  to  the  communicant  sitting.— J.  Lydius,  *'  Historie 
der  Beroerten  van  England/'  pp.  81,  82,  1649. 

t  Article  XXXIV.  of  the  Confession  of  1598. 
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was  conceded  in  all  these  churches,*  to  members  not  in 
office,  and  there  was  a  period  set  apart  after  the  pastor  and 
teacher  had  both  exercised  their  ministry.  In  the  middle  of 
the  week  also,  there  was  a  meetmg  for  this  purpose,  when 
even  persons  not  belonging  to  the  Church  might  prophesy  or 
preach,  i  We  have  already  described  the  difference  between 
Ainsworth  and  Johnson.  In  Johnson's  Church  the  people 
elected  the  officers,  and  the  officers  transacted  the  business 
of  the  church,  the  people  having  no  voice.  Ainsworth  and 
Eobinson  held  that  the  elders,  or  whole  staff  of  officers,^"  are 
a  part  of  the  church,  and  are  not  *  lords  over  God's 
heritage ; ' "  and  in  fact  were  not  essential  to  the  Church, 
because  it  could  exist  without  elders,  whether  pastors, 
teachers,  &c.I  Johnson  held  that  there  should  be  one 
pastor  only  in  the  church,  and  ruling  and  teaching  elders 
as  distinct  officers.  In  Robinson's  Church  it  was  absolutely 
essential  that  a  "  governing  elder "  should  be  **  apt  to 
teach."  §  This  formed  a  vital  distinction  between  the 
Presbyterianism  and  Independency  of  the  day,  which  led  to 
important  practical  results.  John  Smyth,  on  the  other 
hand,  held  in  opposition  to  Presbyterianism,  that  "  where 
the  popish  prelacy  was  suppressed,  and  the  triformed 
presbytery  of  pastors,  teachers,  and  lay  elders  substituted, 
one  antichrist  was  put  down  and  another  substituted  in  its 
place."     The  Independent  Churches  held  that  five  kinds  of 


*  "A  Ohristian  Plea/'  p.  266,  by  F.  Johnson,  1617.  Johnson  died  in  1618— see 
'*  Waddington's  Congregational  History,*'  p.  192,  quotation  from  State  papers,  Holland, 
Slade's  Letter. 

t  "  The  Flyers  permit  infldeHons  Marohantes  to  come  on  the  Thursday  unto  their 
exercise  of  prophesying." — Henoch  Clapham's  Error  on  the  Bight  Hand,"  <feo.,. London, 
1608.    4th  Dialogue. 

I  **  Life  of  Ainsworth." 

§  "  We  choose  none  for  governing  elders  but  those  that  be  apt  to  teach.'*  **  Ashton's 
Beprint  of  Bobinson's  Works,"  Vol.  ill.,  p.  488. 
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omcers  were  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  that  their  offices 
in  Christ's  Church  were  distinct  and  definite.  Smyth's 
ATiew  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  He  held  that  there  was 
only  one  order  of  elders  mentioned  in  Scripture,  for  one 
person  might  ** teach,"  "exhort,"  "rule."  "Lay  elders" 
were  absolutely  "  Antichristian,"  there  being  no  mention 
in  the  New  Testament  of  any  such  ojQ&cers,  as  purely 
ruling  elders.  Their  "  rule "  was  the  influence  deriyed 
from  the  exercise  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
difference  between  Bobinson  and  Smyth  was  this;  that 
what  the  Independent  Churches  took  to  be  distinct  offices 
in  the  Church  of  Christ,  Smyth  took  to  be  different 
functions  of  the  same  kind  of  officers,  which  avoided  many 
difficulties  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 
Bobinson  held  that  the  gift  of  prophesying  or  preaching 
did  not  come  by  means  of  the  office^  but  was  "  a  calling 
from  the  Lord."  He  denied  all  prophecy  which  was 
"  extraordinary  by  immediate  revelation,"  holding  that  this 
had  ceased,  and  that  it  was  now  "  mediate  "  and  was  by  the 
ordinary  revelation  of  the  Spirit.  All  the  members  of  the 
Church  who  "  have  a  gift,  must  prophesy  according'to  their 
proportion,"  (fee,  Bobinson  considered  the  exercise  of  pro- 
phecy by  such  members  most  important  for  its  well  being. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  in  1618,  called  "  The  People's  Plea  for 
the  exercise  of  Prophecy  against  Mr.  John  Yates,  his 
Monopoly."  Yates  was  a  preacher  in  Norwich,  and  he 
wrote  to  prove  "  ordinary  prophecy  oitt  of  office  unlawful." 
Bobinson,  in  answer  to  Yates,  contends  that  all  "  spiritual 
men,"  though  "  out  of  office,"  who  have  "  a  gift,  must 
prophesy  according  to  their  proportion,"  that  so  far  (as 
Yates  thinks  it)  from  being  "  a  disgrace  "  to  the  officers  of 
the  Church  for  another  Church  member  to  prophesy  after 
them,  such  an  idea  was  only  "  the  effect  of  evil  customs 
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infecting  the  minds  of  godly  men/'  It  was  only  since  those 
who  ought  to  be  "the  servants  of  the  Church"  have 
"  become  her  masters,"  that  "  one  alone  in  the  Church  must 
be  heard  all  his  life  long,  others  better  able  than  he  sitting 
at  his  feet  continually,"  and  that  it  should  be  thought  "  a 
disgrace  "  for  one  to  prophesy  after  him.  He  states  that 
in  the  Church  at  Leyden,  of  which  he  was  pastor,  "  after 
the  exercise  of  the  pubUc  ministry  is  ended,  (that  is,  the 
ofl&ce  of  teacher)  the  rulers  in  the  Church  do  pubUcly  exhort 
and  require  that  such  of  their  own;  or  other  churches,  as 
have  a  gift  to  speak  to  the  edification  of  the  hearers,  should 
use  the  same  "  according  to  the  precedent  in  Acts  xiii.  14. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  exhorted  by  the  rulers  of  the 
synagogue,  if  they  had  "  any  word  of  exhortation  to  the 
people,"  they  should  **  say  on."  He  prays  that  the  "  Lord 
may  :give  unto  his  people  courage  to  stand  for  this  liberty," 
and  to  *^  us  who  enjoy  it,  grace  to  use  it  to  his  glory  in  our 
mutual  edification."  Not  only  was  the  practice  in  use, 
Robinson  tells  us,  in  "  each  "  of  ijie  exiled  Independent 
Churches,  but  it  was  in  use  ia  the  congregations  of  the 
Belgic  Churches,  "  and  the  Synod  at  Embden,  1571,  de- 
creed that  it  was  to  be  observed  in  aU  churches."*  He 
advocates  the  practice  as  conducing  to  "  familiarity  and 
goodwill "  between  the  order  of  ministers  and  people.  It 
fitted  men  for  the  ministry.     It  tended  to  the  conversion  of 


-*  See  also  the  **  Acta  of  the  Synod  of  Wesel,"  8rd  Norember,  1568,  ohap.  ii.  '*  We 
call  those  prophets,  who  in  the  meetings  of  the  Ghnroh  explain  a  text  as  Paul  has 
ordained,  and  herein  we  distinguish  them  from  the  ministers,  that  to  them  is  enjoined 
the  explanation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  teaching,  whilst  the  office  of  ministers 
of  God  is  more  extended."  **  We  judge  that  this  order  of  prophets  onght  to  be  main- 
tained in  every  thriving  ohorch." — Par.  16  and  17.  "  In  this  college  of  prophets  shall 
be  admitted,  not  only  the  Elders,  but  also  the  Ministers  and  Deacons,  yea,  all  particular 
members  who  desire  to  receive  the  gift  of  prophecy  from  the  Lord,  and  to  employ  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Church."— Par.  191. 
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others.     There  is  therefore  great  reason  to  believe,  that  this 
was  in  principle  and  practice  maintained  at  this  time  in  all 
Independent    churches,   both    Psedo-baptist   and    Baptist. 
The  only  church  among  the  English  Separatists  in  Holland 
which    did   not   allow  this  practice,  was  Mr.    Simpson's 
church;  Mr.  Bridge's  church  separating  from  Mr.  Simp- 
son on   this   question   of  the   liberty  of  prophecy.*      It 
is  also  most  important  to  notice,  that  through  Eobinson 
.  J  and  Smyth,  this  principle  of  lay-preaching  found  not  only 
^ '  admission  in  theory,  but  actual  practice,  in  the  first  Con- 
gregational and  Baptist  Churches  subsequently  estabUshed 
in  England.!     The  controversial  tracts  which  the  practices 
of  the  Psedo-baptist  and  Baptist  sections  of  the  EngUsh 
Churches,  exiled  in  Holland,  poured  forth  in  such  profu- 
sion,  were   extensively  read  in  England,   and    doubtless 
formed  the  religious  literature  of  the  Enghsh  churches. 
They  were  written  with  profound  abihty,  and  their  authors 
were  men  of  sound  learning.    Ainsworth  united  with  Smyth 


*  Baillie^B  "Dissuasive,"  <&c.,  p.  175. 

f  B.  Baylie,  in  his  **  Dissuasive  from  the  Errors  of  the  Times,"  &o.,  p.  15,  London, 
I  \  1645,  says,  **  Bobinson  was  the  most  learned,  polished  and  modest  spirit  among  the 
Brownists,"  and  that  he  was  the  author  of  Independency,  and  that  those  in  England 
**  whose  himiour  carried  them  out  of  the  bosom  of  their  mother-church,  have  turned 
either  to  Smyth's  Anabaptism,  or  to  Bobinson's  Semi-separating  Independency." 
There  is  a  copy  of  a  work  by  John  Bobinson,  published  as  a  small  tract  in  the 
British  Musuem :  "  A  Brief  Catechism  concerning  Church  Government,"  1642,  which 
embodies  all  the  principles  of  Independent  Churches,  and  probably  exercised  a  most 
important  influence.  He  says  that  **  the  preaching  of  the  word  and  administration  of 
the  sacraments  are  not  marks  of  the  true  Church.  The  fellowship  of  the  Church 
consists  in  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  in  the  offices  of  the  ministry  given  to 
the  Church,  and  in  the  works  done  by  those  gifts  and  offices  .  •  .  •  apostles, 
prophets,  and  evangehsts  have  ceased.  The  pastor  is  given  the  gift  of  wisdom  for 
exhortation ;  the  teacher  receives  the  gift  of  knowledge  for  doctrine."  Next  come  the 
elders,  the  deacons,  and  the  widows  or  deaconesses,  who  are  "  to  attend  the  sick  and 
impotent  with  compassion  and  cheerfulness;"  in  fact,  Protestant  "nursing  sisters'* 
attached  to  every  Independent  church.    This  institution  might  be  revived. 
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in  some  of  his  views  respecting  the  treatment  the  Scriptures 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Puritans,  The  following 
passage  expresses  a  view  of  the  Scriptures,  which  may  be 
found  in  substance  set  forth  in  Fox's  Life  and  other 
works,*  and  indeed  embodied  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
his  teaching  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  Presbyterians  of  his 
day.  It  occurs  in.  "A  reply  to  a  pretended  *  Christian 
Plea'  by  Francis  Johnson,"  by  Henry  Ainsworth,  1618, 
printed  in  the  year  1620.  Ainsworth  quotes  from  Johnson 
— "  The  Word  of  God  is  not  the  bare  letter,  or  out- 
ward syllables,  but  the  intendment  and  meaning  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  whom  it  was  given,  which  should  careftdly 
be  observed  by  the  due  consideration  of  the  Scriptures  with 
the  circumstances  thereof;  "  Ainsworth  adds,  "  These  words 
of  his  are  true,  and  the  more  it  is  to  be  lamented  he  should 
^ press  the  letter'  against  me.f  Ainsworth  held  that  it  was 
unlawful  to  hold  the  worship  of  God  in  "  Idol "  temples,  or 
buildings  in  which  mass  had  formerly  been  said.  Barrow 
held  the  same  view4  ^^^  early  Congregationalists  and 
Baptists,  held  that  Independent  Churches  ought  to  be  small 
in  number,  because  '^  in  huge  and  vast  flocks  the  governors 
cannot  take  knowledge  of  the  manners  of  the  people ;  §  •  •  • 
what  damage  cometh  unto  true  piety"  by  this  practice, 
"  miserable  experience  "  showed.  "  There  is,  too,"  he  says, 
"  the  most  fall  and  perfect  communion  of  the  Body  "  in  such 
Churches.  Robinson  held,  that  as  marriage  was  common 
to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Christians,  the  pastor's  ofl&ce  had 
nothing  to  do  with  marriage ;  that  the  pastor  ought  not,  as 
in  the  reformed  Churches,  to  celebrate  marriage.  || 


*  See  G.  Fox's  Journal,  1662,  the  Lancashire  Sessions.  Judge  Fell  and  Colonel 
West  take  the  same  view  as  Fox. 

t  Hanbury,  p.  321.  {  Ibid,  pp.  348,  349.  §  Ibid,  p.  373.  ||  Ibid,  p.  381.  *'  A  Just 
and  Necessary  Apology,"  p.  41,  by  John  Robinson,  1G25.    This  is  in  the  Bodleian. 
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In  the  book  of  Smyth  *  called  the  "  Differences  of  the 
Church  of  the  Separation/'  he  lays  down  six  positions 
which  throw  a  striking  Ught  upon  the  principles  and 
practices  of  the  General  Baptists,  and  we  venture  to 
think  upon  the  origin  of  a  leading  idea  of  Fox,  the 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  **  First — We  hold 
that  the  New  Testament,  properly  so  called,  is  spiritual^ 
proceeding  originally  from  the  heart,  and  that  reading 
out  of  a  book  (though  a  lawful  ecclesiastical  action)  is 
no  part  of  spiritual  worship,  but  rather  the.  invention 
of  the  man  of  sin,  it  being  substituted  for  a  part  of 
spiritual  worship.  Second — We  hold  that,  seeing  prophe- 
sying is  a  part  of  spiritual  worship,  therefore  in  the  time 
of  prophesying  it  is  unlawful  to  have  the  book,  as  a  help, 
before  the  eye.  Third — ^We  hold,  that  seeing  singing  a 
psalm  is  a  part  of  spiritual  worship,  it  is  unlawful  to  have 
the  book  before  the  eye  in  time  of  singing  a  psalm. 
Fourth — We  hold  that  the  presbytery  of  the  Church  is 
uniform,  and  that  tri-formed  presbytery,  consisting  of  three 
kinds  of  elders  or  pastors,  and  teachers,  is  none  of  God's 
ordinance,  but  man's  device.    Fifth — ^We  hold,  that  all  the 


*  Copy  in  the  Bodleian :  **  The  Differenoes  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepantion :  contain- 
ing a  description  of  the  Leitoorgie  and  Ministrie  of  the  Tisible  church,  annexed  aa  a 
correction  and  supplement  to  a  little  treatise  lately  published,  bearing  title,  *  Principles 
and  Inferences  respecting  the  Visible  Church.* "  First,  for  the  satisfaction  of  eyezy  true 
lover  of  the  truth,  especially  the  brethren  of  the  separation  that  are  doubtful.  Secondly, 
as  also  for  the  removing  of  an  unjust  calomnie  cast  upon  the  brethren  of  the  separation 
of  the  second  English  Church  of  Amsterdam.  Finally  for  the  clearing  of  the  truth, 
and  the  discovering  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity  yet  in 'the  worship  and  offices  of  the 
Church,  divided  into  two  parts  ;  first  concerning  the  Litourgie  of  the  Church,  second, 
concerning  the  Ministrie  of  the  Church,  which  hath  two  sections,  one  of  the  eldership, 
another  of  the  deacons*  office  whereto  appertaineth  the  treasury;  by  John  Smyth, 
1608.  "  Search  the  Scriptures,**  John  v.  89  ;  **  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good,**  1  Thes.  v.  21 ;  *'  Beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit,**  John  1.  41,  <fec.— pp.  1  and  2. 
This  was  repUed  to  by  Ainsworth  in  his  "  Defence  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  worship,  and 
ministiy,  used  by  the  Church  separated  from  antichrist,**  4to,  1609. 
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elders  of  the  Church  are  pastors,  and  that  "  lay  elders  '*  (so 
called)  are  antichristian.  Sixth — ^We  hold,  that  in  con- 
tributing to  the  church-treasury  there  ought  to  be  both  a 
separation  from  them  that  are  without,  and  a  sanctification 
of  the  whole  action  by  prayer  and  thanksgiving." 

We  have  already  seen  the  practice  of  the  Mennonite 
Churches  with  respect  to  silent  prayer  or  worship  in  the 
congregation.  We  may  infer  that  silence  prevailed  in 
Smyth's  church  both  prior  to,  and  during  the  time  of 
prophesying,  because  he  remarks  (p.  8.)  that  **the  Spirit  is 
**  quenched  by  sHefoce  when  fit  matter  is  revealed  to  one  that 
"  sitteth  by,  and  he  withholdeth  it  in  time  of  prophesying, 
"  The  Spirit  is  quenched  by  set  forms  of  worship  *  because ' 
"  the  Spirit  is  then  not  at  liberty  to  utter  itself,  but  is 
"  bounded  in.  The  New  Testament  Churches  used  no  books 
"  in  time  of  spiritual  worship,  but  prayed,  prophesyed,  and 
sung  out  of  their  hearts  " — (p.  34).  In  the  "  Last  book  of 
John  Smyth  "  (York  Minster  Library),  he  says,  "  Although 
"  it  be  lawful  to  pray,  preach,  an^  sing  out  of  a  book  for 
'^  all  penitent  persons,  yet  a  man  regenerate  is  above  all 
"  books  and  scriptures  whatsoever,  seeing  he  hath  the 
"  Spirit  of  God  within  him,  which  teacheth  him  the  true 
"  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  without  which  Spirit  the 
"  Scriptures  are  but  a  dead  letter  which  is  perverted  and 
"  misconstrued,  as  we  see  this  day,  to  contrary  ends  and 
"  senses,  and  that  to  bind  a  regenerate  man  to  a  book  in 
*'  prayer,  preaching,  or  singing,  is  to  set  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
"school  in  the  one  as  well  as  the  other." 

Ainsworth   tells  us,  in  a  reply  to   Smyth,*   that  the 


*  "  A  Defence  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  worship,  and  ministiy  used  in  the  christian 
ChnTohes  separated  from  antichrist,  against  the  challenges,  oavils,  and  contradictionB 
Mr.  Smyth,  in  his  book  entitled, '  The  Diflerenoes  of  the  Churches  of  the  Separation/  " 
steidam,  1609. 
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commencement  of  the  separation  between  the  ^'Ancient 
Church  "  and  Smyth,  was  that  Smyth,  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  "  spiritual  worship,"  "  charged  us  with  sin 
for  using  our  English  bibles  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  he 
thought  that  the  teachers  should  bring  the  originals,  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  out  of  them  translate  hy  voice. 
A  written  translation,"  he  alleged,  was  as  much  a  "  human 
writing,  as  a  homily  or  prayer  written  or  read."  Smyth 
admitted  "  singing  by  the  Spirit,"  or  portions  of  scripture 
to  be  sung,  but  "  his  disciples,  used  neither  of  these  in  their 
assembhes."  Ainsworth  approTed  all  that  had  Bibles 
bringing  them  to  the  church  and  searching.  Not  only  had 
Christ  given  gifts  to  men  to  open  the  Scriptures,  but  they 
were  sufficient  to  make  "  wise  unto  salvation,  through  the 
faith  which  is  in  Christ,"  2  Tim.  iii.  15.  Smyth  asserted 
that  it  "  never  could  be  proved  by  Scripture  that  there  was 
but  one  pastor  in  a  church."  *  We  shall  enter  more  fully 
\^  into  Smyth's  doctrinal  opinions.  He  was  a  learned  man, 
and  Bishop  Hall  considers  him  to  have  ranked  higher  than 
Bobinson.  Baillie  speaks  of  him  as  '^  a  man  of  right 
eminent  parts."  All  his  opponents  speak  of  him  in  similar 
terms,  t  but  his  Arminian  and  Baptist  opinions  were 
regarded  by  every  branch  of  the  Separatists  as  calculated  to 
bring  the  Separation  into  still  greater  contempt.  From 
this  period  they  cannot  speak  of  him  with  calmness.  His 
happy  and  triumphant  assurance  of  salvation,  on  his  death- 
bed, is  characterized  as  "  sad  and  woeful,"  J  and  he  is 


•  "Differences,"  Ac,  J.  Smyth,  1608,  p.  26. 

t  e,g.  '*  Master  Smyth  is  a  scholar  of  no  small  reading,  and  well  seen  and  experienced 
in  arts."  "  A  Description  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  <fec.,  with  some  oppositions  against 
anabaptistical  erroneous  opinions,  very  hnrtful  and  dangerous  to  weak  christians, 
maintained  by  Master  John  Smyth,'*  <&c. ,  London,  1610. 

\  Mr.  Cotton's  Letter,  lately  printed,  examined  by  Boger  Williams,  p.  14,  London, 
1614,  **  it  is  set  as  a  seal  to  his  gross  and  damnable  ArminianismJ' 
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treated  as  a  brother  who  is  lost ;  and  even  to  the  present 
day  he  is  blamed  for  being  more  anxious  than  his  brethren 
to  obtain  the  whole  truth,  and  for  continuing  the  process  by 
which  the  other  Separatists  had  arrived  at  their  reUgious 
opinions,  "  I  have,"  says  Smyth,  "  in  all  my  writings 
hitherto,  received  instruction  of  others,  and  professed  my 
readiness  to  be  taught  by  others,  and  therefore  have  I  so 
oftentimes  been  accused  of  inconstancy.  Well,  let  them 
think  of  me  as  they  please.  I  profess  I  have  changed,  and 
shall  be  ready  still  to  change  for  the  better^  and  if  it  be  their 
glory  to  be  peremptory  and  immutable  in  their  articles  of 
rehgion,  they  may  enjoy  that  glory  without  my  envy, 
though  not  without  the  grief  of  my  heart  for  them." 

There  are  none  of  the  eminent  members  of  the  ancient 
Separatist  Chutch  with  whose  opinions  we  are  more  fully 
acquainted  than  those  of  Smyth,  and  there  are  none  who 
have  expressed  them  with  more  precision.  We  do  not 
profess  to  give  a  systematic  summary  of  his  creed,  but 
merely  such  portions  of  it  as  will  account  for  the  strange 
outburst  of  new  religious  opinions,  from  1641  to  1645,  in 
England,  which  is  described  in  Edward's  "  Gangrcena,"  and 
this  work  furnishes  a  strong  proof  of  the  activity  of  Smyth's 
disciples.  We  place  the  doctrinal  portions  selected  in  a 
foot-note,  and  the  practical  portions  in  the  text.*     The  69th 

DOOTRINAIi  EXTBACTS  FROM  SMYTH'S  LONG  CONFESSION. 

K3.— This  is  giTen  In  the  reprint  of  Smyth's  Life  and  Oonfassion,  placed  as  an  appendix  to  this 
chapter.    Those  portikms  are  hem  selected  whioh  have  an  immediate  bearing  on  oar  sabjeet. 

*  59 — **  That  God  the  Father,  of  his  own  good  will,  doth  beget  ob  hy  the  word  of 

tmth  (James  i.  18),  which  is  an  immortal  $eed  (1  Peter,  i.  28),  not  the  doctrine  of 

repentance  and  faith  which  may  be  lost  (Luke  yiii.  13).    And  that  God  the  Father  in 

our  regeneration,  neither  needeth  nor  nseth  the  help  of  any  creature,  bat  that  the  Father, 

the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  immediately  worketh  that  work  in  the  soul  when 

the  free  will  of  men  can  do  nothing  **  (John  ii.  13).    60 — '*  That  such  as  haTe  not 

attained  the  new  creation  have  need  of  the  Scriptures,  creatures,  and  ordinances  of  the 

Church  to  instruct  them,  to  comfort  them,  to  stir  them  up  the  better  to  perform  the 
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proposition  of  the  Long  Confession,  completely  vindicates 
the  leaders  of  this  most  important  branch  of  the  dissenting 
churches,  from  narrow  or  uncharitable  views.  It  is  this-^ 
"  That  all  penitent,  faithful  christians  are  brethren  in  the 
communion  of  the  outward  Church,  wheresoever  they 
live,  by  what  name  soever  they  are  known,  which  in  truth 
and  zeal  follow  repentance  and  faith,  though  compassed 
with  never  so  many  ignorances  and  infirmities;  and  we 
salute  them  all  with  an  holy  kiss,  being  heartily  grieved 
that  we  which  follow  one  faith  and  one  Spirit,  and  one  God, 


DocTBXNAL  ExTBACTB  FBou  Sutth'b  "Lono  Cohtbbbion,"  cotUinued, 

eondition  of  repentance  to  the  remission  of  sins  "  (2  Pet.  i.  19, 1  Cor.  xi.  26,  Eph.  iv. 
12,  23).  61 — '*  That  the  new  creature  which  is  begotten  of  God  needeth  not  the  oat- 
ward  Scriptures,  oreatures,  or  ordinances  of  the  Church  to  support  them  (2  Cor.  xiii. 
10,  12;  1  John  ii.  27;  1  Cor.  i.  15, 16;  Bom.  zxi.  23),  seeing  that  he  hath  three 
witnesses  in  himself,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  are  better 
than  all  Scriptures,  or  creatures  whatsoever.*'  62 — "  The  outward  Church  and 
ordinances  are  always  necessary  for  all  sorts  of  persons  whatsoever  *'  (Matt.  iiL  15, 
and  xzviii.  19,  20 ;  1  Cor.  yiii.  9).  63—**  That  the  new  creature,  although  he  be 
above  the  law  and  Scriptures,  yet  can  he  do  nothing  against  the  law  or  Scriptures, 
but  rather  all  his  doings  shall  serve  to  the  confirming  and  establishing  of  the 
law  (Bom.  iiL  81),  therefore  he  can  neither  lie,  nor  steal,"  &o.  He  was  charged 
with  teaching  in  these  propositions  the  doctrine  of  perfection  in  this  life,  but  he 
appears  only  to  have  taught  (65)  that  **  The  visible  Church  is  a  mystical  figure  out- 
wardly of  the  true  spiritual,  invisible  Church,  which  consisteth  of  the  spirits  of  just 
and  perfect  men,  that  is,  of  the  regenerate,"  and  he  admitted  (67)  **  that  when  we  have 
done  all  that  we  can,  we  are  unprofitable  servants,  and  all  our  righteousness  as  a 
stained  doth,"  and  *'  that  we  can  only  suppress  and  loppe  o£F  the  branches  of  sins,  but 
the  root  of  sin  we  cannot  pluck  up  out  of  our  hearts ; "  Jer.  iv.  4,  compared  with 
Deut.  XXX.  6,  8.  The  14th  and  18th  propositions  state  that  God  created  Adam  with 
'*  Freedom  of  will "  and  **  liberty  to  choose  the  good  and  refuse  the  evil,"  oiviee  vend, 
and  that  he  was  not  **  moved  or  inclined  "  to  sin  **  by  God  or  any  decree  of  God,"  and 
that  **  original  sin  is  an  idle  term  "  (Ezek.  xviii.  20)  **  because  God  threateneth  death 
only  to  Adam  {Oen.  ii.  17),  not  to  his  posterity,  and  because  God  created  the  soul " 
(Heb.  xi.  9, 19).  **  That  if  original  sin  might  have  passed  from  Adam  to  his  posterity, 
Christ's  death,  which  was  effectual  before  Cain  and  Abel's  birth,  he  being  the  Lamb 
slain  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  stopped  the  issue  and  passage  "  (Apoo.  xiii.  8). 
34— He  contends  that,  "  as  there  is  in  aU  the  creatures  a  natural  inclmation  to  their 
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one  Body,  and  one  Baptism,  should  be  rent  into  so  many 
sects  and  schisms,  and  that  only  for  matters  of  less 
moment."  With  regard  to  the  principle  of  religious  liberty 
and  the  entire  separation  of  church  and  state,  Smyth  held  ^ 
(Prop.  84)  *  "  That  the  magistrate  is  not  by  yirtue  of  his 
oflBce  to  meddle  with  religion  or  matters  of  conscience,  to 
force  or  compel  men  to  this  or  that  form  of  reUgion  or 
doctrine,  but  to  leave  (the)  christian  religion  free  to  every 
man's  conscience  and  to  handle  only  civil  transgressions, 
(Bom.  13)  injuries,  and  wrongs  of  man  against  man,  in 
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young  ones  to  do  them  good,  so  there  is  in  the  Lord  towards  man,  for  eyery  spark  of 
goodness  in  the  creation  is  infinitely  good  in  God  **  (Bom.  i.  20 ;  Psahn  xiz.  4 ;  Bom* 
XX.  18)  and  that  (26)  **  as  no  man  begetteth  his  ehild  to  the  gallows,  nor  no  potter 
maketh  a  pot  to  break  it,  so  God  doth  not  create  or  predestinate  any  man  to  destruc- 
tion" (Ezek.  xxxiii.  11;  Gen.  i.  27;  1  Oor.  xy.  49;  Gen.  ▼.  8).  27— **God  in  his 
redemption  hath  not  swerved  from  his  mercy  which  he  manifested  in  his  creation" 
(John  L  8,  16,  2  Cor.  y.  19,  1  Tim.  ii.  5,  6,  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11).  82—**  That  although 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  offered  np  nnto  God  his  Father,  npon  the  cross, 
be  a  sacrifice  of  sweet  smelling  sayonr,  and  though  God  in  him  is  well  pleased,  yet  it 
doth  not  reconcile  God  tmto  us  who  did  never  hate  us,  nor  was  our  enemy,  but 
reooncileth  us  unto  God,  and  slayeth  the  enmity  and  hatred  which  is  in  ns  against 
God  '*  (2  Cor.  ▼.  19 ;  Ephes.  ii  14-17 ;  Bom.  i.  80).  57—*'  Bepentance  and  faith  in  the 
Messiah  are  the  conditions  to  be  performed  on  our  behalf  for  the  obtaining  of  the 
promise  '*  (Acts  H.  88 ;  John  i.  12).  58 — That  they  "  are  wrought  in  the  hearts  of 
men  l^  the  preaching  of  the  word  outwardly  in  the  scriptnres  and  creatures,  the  grace 
of  Gtod  preventing  us  by  the  motions  and  instinct  of  the  Spirit  which  a  man  hath 
power  to  receive  or  reject  *'  (Mat.  xxiii.  87 ;  Acts  vii.  5,  vi  10 ;  Bom.  x.  14,  18 :  that 
onr  justification  before  God  consisteth  not  in  the  performance  of  the  conditions  which 
God  requireth  of  us,  but  in  the  partaking  of  the  promises,  the  possessing  of  Christ's 
remission  of  sins,  and  the  new  creature."  "  Without  repentance,  faith,  and  the  new 
creature,  there  is  no  salvaHon,*^  and  that  "  the  new  creature  cometh  after  repentance." 
Article  7. — That  to  understand  or  conceive  of  God  in  the  mind  is  not  the  saving  know- 
ledge of  God,  but  to  be  like  God  in  his  effects  and  properties,  to  be  made  conformable 
to  his  divine  and  heavenly  attributes ;  this  is  the  true  saving  knowledge  of  God  where- 
nnto  we  ought  to  give  all  diligence." 


**  Smyth's  Confession,"  Tork  Minster  Library,  in  100  propositions. 
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murder,  adultery,  theft,  (fee.  for  Christ  only  is  the  king  and 
lawgiver  of  the  church  and  conscience. — Jas.  iv,  12."  With 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  particular  or  independent 
churches,  he  held  (64)  "  That  the  outward  church  visible 
consists  of  penitent  persons,  only  such  as  believing  in 
Christ,  bring  forth  fruits  worthy  (of)  amendment  of  life " 
(1  Tim.  vi.  3,  6;  2  Tim.  iii.  15;  Acts  xix.  4).  70—"  That 
the  outward  Baptism  of  water  was  only  to  be  administered 
upon  such  penitent  and  faithful  persons  and  not  upon 
innocent  infants  or  wicked  persons  "  (Mat.  iii.  2,  3,  com- 
pared with  Mat.  xxviii.  19,  20,  and  John  iv.  1).  71 — "  In 
baptism  to  the  penitent  person  and  behever,  is  presented 
and  figured  the  spiritual  baptism  of  Chris^-that  is,  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire — ^the  baptism  into 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ."  64 — "  That  John  the 
Baptist  and  Christ  are  two  persons,  their  ministries  are  two 
ministries  several,  and  their  baptisms  are  two  baptisms 
distinct,  the  one  from  the  other  "  (John  i.  20 ;  Acts  xiii.  26, 
xiv.  6  ;  Matt.  iii.  11).  66 — ^But  that  Christ  "  hath  a  more 
excellent  office  and  ministry  than  John  (Mat.  iii.  11) ;  that 
He  baptiseth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire."  So  also 
in  the  "outward  supper  of  which  only  baptised  persons 
partake,"  is  figured  Christ's  "  spiritual  supper."  It  is  only 
to  be  eaten  by  those  "  who  are  flesh  of  his  flesh  and  bone 
of  his  bone,  in  the  communion  of  the  same  spirit."  No 
grace  is  "conferred"  or  "conveyed"  to  communicants 
except  in  the  same  way  as  by  preaching.  Its  use  is  to 
"  stir  up  the  repentance  and  faith  of  the  communicant  till 
Christ  come,  till  the  day  dawn  and  the  day  star  arise  in 
their  hearts."  77 — The  church  has  the  power  of  "  separat- 
ing the  impenitent "  and  this  is  a  figure  of  "  the  eternal 
rejection  "  of  those  who  persist  in  sin.  78 — None  are  to 
be  rejected  for  "  ignorance,  errors,  or  infirmities,"  so  long 
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as  they  **  retain  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ,"  but  they 
are  to  be  "  instructed  with  meekness/'  80 — ^If  they  fall, 
great  efforts  are  to  be  used  for  their  reclamation:  their 
separation  from  the  society  is  only  "  that  the  spirit  may 
be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord."  76 — Christ  has  set  in 
his  outward  church  "  two  sorts  of  ministers :  1st  pastors, 
teachers,  or  elders.  2nd  those  who  are  called  deacons, 
men  and  women."  89 — "  That  if  the  Lord  shall  give  a  man 
a  special  calling,  as  Simon  and  Andrew,  James  and  John, 
then  they  must  leave  all,  father,  ship,  nets,  wife,  children, 
yea,  and  life  also,  to  follow  Christ."  86 — The  members  of  the  \ 
outward  church  "  are  to  judge  all  their  causes  of  difference 
among  themselves,  and  they  are  not  to  go  to  law  before  the 
magistrates,  1  Cor.  vi.  1,  7.  All  differences  are  to  be 
ended  by  yea  and  nay  without  an  oath."  (87)  They  are 
not  to  marry  '*the  profane  and  wicked  godless  people  of 
the  world,"  but  only  "in  the  Lord."  (88)  "Christian 
parents  are  bound  to  bring  up  their  children  in  instruction 
and  in  information  of  the  Lord."  90 — "  Li  the  necessities 
of  the  Church  and  poor  brethren,  all  things  are  to  be  in 
conmion,  and  that  one  Church  is  to  administer  to  another  in 
time  of  need."  7  and  9.  [Short  Confession.]  Christ  is  "  God 
and  man,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  He  came  "  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners,"  to  reconcile  the  sinfol  world  to 
God  the  Father.  He  is  the  "  only  mediator,  king,  priest, 
and  prophet,  lawgiver  and  teacher."  10.  [S.C]  — "  Li  Him 
is  fulfilled  and  by  Him  taken  away,  an  intolerable  burden 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  even  all  the  shadows  an^  figures; 
as  namely  the  priesthood,  temple,  altar,  sacrifice,"  &c. 
18.  [S.C] — "They  that  are  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord, 
do  change  their  fleshly  weapons,  namely,  their  swords  into 
shares,  and  their  spears  into  sythes,  do  lift  up  no  sword, 
neither  hath  nor  consent  to  battle."    85.  [S.C] — "Yea 
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rather  they  are  called  of  Him  (whom  they  are  commanded 
to  obey  by  a  voice  heard  from  heaven)  to  the  following  of 
his  unarmed  and  unweaponed  life  and  of  his  cross-bearing 
footsteps."  36 — "It  is  not  permitted  that  the  faithful  of 
the  New  Testament  should  swear  at  all." 

In  Eobert  Baylie's  "  Dissuasive  from  the  Errors  of  the 
1 1  Times,  wherein  the  tenets  of  the  principal  sects,  especially 
of  the  Independents,  are  drawn  together  in  one  mass,  for 
the  most  part  in  the  words  of  their  authors,"  &;c.  (London, 
1645),  we  have  additional  and  valuable  information.  This 
work  clearly  shows  the  principles  and  practices  of  the 
Separatist  Churches  in  Holland  to  be  those  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Churches  of  his  time.  Baylie  was  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  to  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and 
he  gives  details  respecting  their  practices  (p.  28.)  "  Saint 
Andrew,  Monday,  Tuesday,  January,  &c.  &c.,  are  words 
to  them  prophane  and  unlawful."  "  There  must  be  no 
limitation  of  preaching  either  to  time  or  place."  "  Pulpits 
they  scorn,  they  laugh  at  preaching  to  an  hour-glass" 
(p.  29).  "  The  singing  of  psalms  in  metre,  not  being  formal 
scripture,  but  a  paraphrase,  is  unlawful.  They  permit  to 
sing  psalms  in  prose,  but  herein  Mr.  Smyth  is  wiser  than 
his  fellows.  All  singing  out  of  a  book  is  idolatry,  but  he 
admits  of  singing  such  psalms  as  the  spirit  declares  to  any 
person  immediately  ^  without  book ; "  preaching  the  word  to 
them  is  no  particular  act,  but  is  common  not  only  to  all  the 
officers,  but  to  every  gifted  brother  of  the  flock.  The  Lord's 
Supper  they  celebrated  every  Lord's-day.  They  count  it 
lawful  to  join  with  the  Lord's  table,  love-feasts.  When  the 
exercise  of  reading,  expounding,  singing  of  psalms,  praying 
and  preaching  by  the  pastor  is  ended,  they  will  have  one, 
two,  three,  or  four,  to  prophesy  in  order,  and  all  to  have 
free  liberty  of  continuing  as  long  as  they  may  think  meet. 
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After  this  is  done  they  have  yet  another  exercise,  wherein 
by  way  of  conference,  questioning  and  disputation,  every 
one  of  the  congregation  may  propound  publicly  and  press 
their  scruples,  doubts,  and  objections  against  anything  they 
may  have  heard;  and  as  if  all  these  exercises  were  not 
enough  to  tire  out  a  spirit  of.  iron,  the  most  of  them  being 
repeated  in  the  afternoon,  for  a  conclusion  of  all  they  bring 
in  the  laborious  and  long  work  of  their  discipline,  for 
which  the  whole  flock  must  stay  till  they  have  heard 
debated  and  discussed  every  cause  that  concerns  either  the 
officers  or  any  of  the  people,  either  in  doctrine  or  manners/' 
This  closely  agrees  with  the  account  given  by  two  of  the 
members  of  Smyth's  Church,  of  their  worship.  It  seems 
probable,  however  (see  p.  107)  that  between  the  rising 
of  the  persons  prophesying,  the  practice  of  silent  prayer 
observed  by  the  Mennonites  prevailed.  "We  begin  by  a 
prayer,  after  read  one  or  two  chapters  of  the  Bible,  give 
the  sense  thereof  and  confer  on  the  same.  That  done, 
we  lay  aside  our  books, — and,  after  a  solemn  prayer  made 
by  the  first  speaker,  he  propoundeth  some  text  out  of 
the  scripture  and  prophesieth  out  of  the  same  by  the  space 
of  one  hour,  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  After  him 
standeth  up  a  second  speaker,  and  prophesieth  out  of  the 
same  text.  After  him  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  or  as 
many  as  the  time  will  give  leave.  Then  the  first  speaker 
concludeth  with  prayer,  with  an  exhortation  to  contribution 
to  the  poor.  This  morning  exercise  begins  at  eight  of  the 
clock  and  continueth  till  twelve  of  the  clock.  The  like 
courses  and  exercises  are  observed  in  the  afternoon,  from 
two  of  the  clock  unto  five  or  six  of  the  clock.  Last  of  all 
the  execution  of  the  government  of  the  church  is  handled."  * 

*  Letter  from  Hugh  Bromhead  to  William  Hamerton,  of  London.   Harleian  MS.  860  fcl. 
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This  shows  the  earnestness  and  pious  delight  of  these 
excellent  men,  in  being  able  at  last  to  worship  God  in  peace 
and  safety.  Eight  hours  of  worship  and  disciplinary 
business,  seems  however  to  justify  Baillie's  criticism,  and 
to  have  been  an  unwise  disregard  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
bodies  as  well  as  souls,  which  can  be  paralleled  in  modem 
times. 

It  will  be  a  point  of  great  interest  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  to  note,  that  while  in  these  meetings  for  discipline 
all  the  members  **  had  free  liberty  of  voting  decisively,  and 
of  debate,"  yet  '*  nothing  must  go  by  number  or  plurality  of 
voicesj  and  there  must  be  no  moderator,  or  prolocutor,  for 
the  order  of  their  action."  We  beUeve  the  Society  of 
Friends  is  the  only  Church,  now  existing,  who  have  main- 
tained this  rule  up  to  the  present  day,  and  this  shows  us 
again  the  close  connection  between  their  practices  and  those 
of  the  Amsterdam  Churches.  Baylie  states  (p.  61)  that 
"  the  new  EngUsh  Independent  "  {Le.  in  1645)  held  "  the 
abominable  heresy "  of  "  avowing  openly  the  personal 
\^  inhabitation  of  the  Spirit  in  all  the  godly,  and  his  imme- 
diate revelation  without  the  word,  and  these  as  infallible  as 
scripture  itseK."  *  Baylie  describes  the  London  Indepen- 
dents of  his  time  as  following  closely  these  Separatist 
Churches  of  Holland  in  their  practices,  and  we  think 
that  the  source  of  the  leading  ideas  which  Fox  com- 
menced propagating  in  1648,  and  upon  which  he  consti- 
tuted the  churches  he  founded,  can  now  be  readily  seen. 
\j  The  connection  between  the  views  of  Smyth  on  war  and 


*  This  is  the  onrrent  misrepresentation  of  the  doctrine  in  question  hy  the  Presby- 
terian party  of  that  age,  and  is  oouohed  in  the  same  words  in  which  they  attacked 
Fox*s  teaching.  In  the  Swarthmore  papers  there  are  frequent  complaints  of  misrepre- 
fentation. 
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those  of  George  Fox,  may  be  traced  in  the  fact,  that  in 
1646  there  were  some  of  the  English  General  Baptists 
who  held  "  that  it  is  unlawftd  to  take  up  arms  for  laws 
and  civil  liberties."*  In  1626  we  find  them  discussing 
this  very  question  with  a  Mennonite  Church  in  Holland 
and  taking  advice,  f  It  is  obvious  that  their  original  prin- 
ciples on  the  tmlawfalness  of  war  had  begun  to  be  questioned. 
Owing  to  the  extensive  trade  carried  on  between  London 
and  Holland,  it  was  a  common  practice  for  those  engaged 
in  it  to  attend  the  exiled  English  churches  in  the  large 
cities.  This  faciUtated  the  spread  of  the  tracts  of  Sepa- 
ratists in  England.  Later  on,  Baxter  tells  us  that  '^  five 
or  six  ministers  who  came  from  Holland  and  the  Brownist 
reUcts,  did  drive  on  others  according  to  their  dividing 
principles  and  sowed  the  seeds  which  afterwards  spread 
over  all  the  land."I  He  tells  us  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Separatists  in  the  army,  ^^  the  men  that  bore  the  bell, 
that  did  aU  the  hurt  amongst  them,"  were  "  men  who  had 
been  in  London,  hatcht  up  among  the  old  Separatists,  and 
made  it  all  their  matter  of  study  and  religion  to  rail  against 
ministers  and  parish  churches  and  Presbyterians."  § 


*  *' A  lelation  of  Beveral  heresies,"  <fto.,  p.  11, 1646.    Errors  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Anabaptists  {"  who  teaoh  freewill  in  spiritual  things  *^. 

f  **  ETans*  Early  Baptists,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  29  and  89. 

{  *'  Baxter's  lofe,'*  from  his  manusoript,  by  Sylvester,  p.  39. 

|**Bazter'BLiro,''p.  5a 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  VL 


Beprint  of  Tract  lately  fonnd  in  Tork  Minster  Library  (without  title),  and  believed  to 
be  nniqae,  containing  **  The  last  book  of  John  Smith  (Smyth),  called  the  Betrao- 
tion  of  his  Errors,  and  the  Confirmation  of  the  Truth;"  also  **  The  Life  and  Death 
of  John  Smith  (Smyth),''  by  Thomas  Piggott ;  also  John  Smyth's  **  Confession  of 
Faith  "  in  One  Hundred  Propositions,  which  was  replied  to  by  John  Bobinson,  of 
Leyden,  in  his  ^'  Survey  of  the  Confessions  of  Faith,'*  published  in  certain  oondu- 
sions  by  the  remainders  of  Mr.  Smyth's  Company  after  his  death  (published  16U). 
There  is  no  date,  but  as  Smyth  died,  August,  1612,  it  may  be  inferred  with  cer- 
tainty to  have  been  printed  between  1618  and  1614.  The  whole  of  this  reprint  has 
been  carefully  corrected  by  S.  Walter  Stott,  Minor  Canon  and  Assistant  Librarian 
of  Tork  Minster  Library.  The  importance  of  this  work  to  the  student  of  the 
history  of  the  English  Baptists  is  veiy  great. 


The  Epistli  to  the  Bxadxb. 

CoNSiDXBiNO  that  all  means  and  helps  are  necessary  for  men,  to  provoke  them  to  the 
practice  of  religion,  and  obedience  of  the  truth,  especially  in  this  latter  age  of  the 
world,  when  our  Saviour  Christ  witnesseth,  that  because  of  the  abounding  of  iniquity, 
the  love  of  many  shall  wax  cold,  which  appeareth  too  manifest  in  these  days.  There- 
fore we  have  thought  good  to  manifest  unto  thee  (good  reader)  the  manner  of  the  life 
of  (John  Smith),  remaining  for  a  time  at  Amsterdam  in  HoUand,  and  how  he  carried 
himself  in  his  sickness,  even  unto  his  death.  Whereunto  we  have  annexed  a  small 
confession  of  faith :  with  a  Uttle  treatise  which  he  writ  not  long  before  his  death, 
desiring  that  it  should  be  published  unto  the  world ;  in  the  reading  whereof,  we  beseech 
thee  to  cast  away  prejudice,  and  be  not  forestalled  with  the  supposed  errors  held  by 
him,  or  us,  nor  with  the  censure  of  other,  which  have  thrust  themselves  too  far  into 
the  room  of  God,  to  judge  things  before  the  time ;  but  try  all  things,  and  take  that 
which  is  good:  and  in  trying,  put  on  love,  which  will  teach  thee  to  interpret  all  things  in 
the  best  part,  and  the  rather,  because  that  to  take  things  in  the  evil  part  is  the  property 
of  an  evil  mind.  Even  as  the  bee  and  spider  coming  both  to  one  flower,  the  one  taketh 
honey  and  the  other  poison,  according  to  their  nature,  so  it  is  with  men :  for  he  that  is 
full  despiseth  an  honeycomb,  and  the  sick  stomach  abhorreth  most  pleasant  meat,  but  to 
the  sound  and  hungry  all  good  things  have  a  good  taste ;  even  so  it  is  in  spiritual  matters : 
and  therefore  we  direct  these  things  especially  unto  two  sorts  of  men,  the  one  is  the 
oareless  professor,  who  placeth  all  his  religion  in  knowledge,  in  speaking,  and  in  out- 
ward profession  I  that  such  may  know  that  true  religion  oonsisteth  not  in  knowledge, 
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but  in  practice,  not  in  word  bat  in  power:  and  that  sndh  as  have  the  form  of  godliness, 
and  do  deny  the  power  thereof,  are  to  be  separated  from :  the  other  is  the  hungry  sonl, 
and  the  upright  in  heart,  which  seek  the  Lord,  to  let  them  see  and  know  that  there  is 
in  the  Lord  all  snffioience,  and  such  a  measure  of  grace  to  be  attained  onto,  as  that  they 
may  be  made  partakers  of  the  Diyine  nature,  and  may  come  to  the  measure  of  the  age 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ  (Eph.  iv.  13),  and  to  bring  every  thought  into  the  obedience  of 
Christ.  The  which,  who  so  well  oonsidereth,  it  will  cause  them  not  to  be  careless  and 
negligent,  but  careful  and  diligent,  to  use  all  means  which  may  further  them  in  this 
great  work  of  the  Lord.  And  know  also,  that  the  intent  of  the  author  is  not  to  teach 
any  man  either  to  despise  or  neglect  the  holy  ordinances,  appointed  by  Jesus  Christ,  for 
the  help  of  His  Church,  nor  to  attribute  unto  them  more  than  is  meet,  but  to  use  them 
as  means  to  bring  us  to  the  end ;  that  is,  that  the  Lord  hath  not  given  His  word,  sacra- 
ments, and  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  unto  His  people,  to  the  end  that  they  should 
satisfy  themselves  with  the  outward  obedience  thereof,  nor  to  think  that  all  is  well  when 
they  walk  therein ;  but  also  to  be  translated  into  the  obedience  of  that  which  the  word 
teacheth,  and  the  sacraments  signify  unto  them :  that  is,  to  be  made  like  to  Jesus  Christ, 
in  His  life,  sufferings,  death,  burial,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  by  being  partakers  with 
Him  of  one  and  the  same  spirit;  consider  what  we  say,  and  the  Lord  five  thee  under- 
standing in  all  things. 

(Signed    T.  P.    (Thoxas  Fxooott). 

**  I  have  not  concealed  Thy  mercy  and  Thy  truth  from  the  great  congregation." 
(Psal.  zl.  16).  *'  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness,  and  with  the 
mouth  man  confesseth  to  salvation.**    (Bom.  z.  10). 


Thb  Last  Book  or  John  Suth,  Callsd  thb  BsTKAcnoH  ov  His  Esbobs,  and 

THB  CONHSXATION  OW   THB  TbUTH. 

**  If  any  man  be  in  ChrUtt  let  him  he  a  new  creature.**    (2  Cor.  v.  17.)    **  For  they  that 
are  Chrisfs  have  erueijied  thejleth  with  the  affections  and  the  Ituts"    (Gal.  v.  24.) 

I  AX  not  of  the  nxmiber  of  those  men  which  assume  unto  themselves  such  plenary 
knowledge  and  assurance  of  their  ways,  and  of  the  perfection  and  sufficiency  thereof, 
as  that  they  peremptorily  censure  aU  men  except  those  of  their  own  understanding,  and 
require  that  all  men  upon  pain  of  damnation  become  subject  and  captivate  in  their 
judgment  and  walking  to  their  line  and  level :  of  which  sort  are  those  of  our  English 
nation,  who  publish  in  print  their  proclamation  against  all  Churches  except  those  of 
their  own  society  and  fellowship — ^I  mean  the  double  separation.  Master  Hainsworth  and 
Master  Helwys — although  the  one  more  near  the  truth  than  the  other;  neither  is  my 
purpose,  in  this  my  writing,  to  accuse  and  condemn  other  men,  but  to  censure  and  reform 
myself.  If  I  should  walk  with  either  of  the  double  separation,  I  must,  from  the  per- 
suasion of  mine  own  alone  perfect  reformation,  reprove  all  other,  and  reject  them  as 
short  of  that  mark  whereto  I  come :  and  I  must  shut  my  ears  from  hearing  any 
instruction  which  others  may  afford  me ;  for  this  is  the  quintessence  of  the  separation, 
to  assume  unto  themselves  a  prerogative  to  teach  all  men,  and  to  be  taught  of  no  man. 
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Now  I  haye  in  all  my  writiags  hitherto  received  instmotion  of  others,  and  professed  mj 
readiness  to  be  taught  by  others,  and  therefore  have  I  so  oftentimes  been  accused  of 
inconstancy ;  well,  let  them  think  of  me  as  they  please,  I  profess  I  haye  changed,  and 
shall  be  ready  still  to  change  for  the  better :  and  if  it  be  their  glory  to  be  peremptory 
and  immutable  in  their  articles  of  religion,  they  may  enjoy  that  glory  withont  my  enyy, 
though  not  withont  the  grief  of  my  heart  for  them.  The  Articles  of  Beligion  which 
are  the  ground  of  my  salvation  are  these,  wherein  I  differ  from  no  good  Christian :  That 
Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  God  and  the  son  of  Mary,  is  the  anointed  King,  Priest,  and 
Prophet  of  the  Church,  the  only  mediator  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  through 
true  repentance  and  faith  in  Him,  who  alone  is  our  Saviour,  we  receive  remission  of 
sins  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  this  life,  and  therewith  all  the  redemption  of  our  bodies, 
and  everlasting  life  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  and  whosoever  walketh  according 
to  this  rule,  I  must  needs  acknowledge  him  my  brother ;  yea,  although  he  differ  from 
me  in  divers  other  particulars.  And  howsoever  in  the  days  of  my  blind  zeal  and 
preposterous  imitation  of  Christ,  I  was  somewhat  lavish  in  censuring  and  judging 
others ;  and  namely,  in  the  way  of  separation  called  Brownism,  yet  since  having  been 
instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly,  and  finding  my  error  therein,  I  pro- 
test against  that  my  former  course  of  censuring  other  persons,  and  especially  for  all 
those  hard  phrases  wherewith  I  have  in  any  of  my  writings  inveighed  against  either 
England  or  the  separation :  for  England,  although  I  cannot  with  any  good  conscience 
acknowledge  the  wicked  ones  mingled  with  the  zealous  professors  in  one  congregation 
to  be  the  true  outward  visible  Church  which  Christ  and  His  Apostles  at  the  firtft 
instituted,  which  consisted  only  of  penitent  persons  and  believers  ;  yet  therefore  to  say 
that  the  zealous  professors  themselves  are  antichnstian,  is  a  censure  such  as  I  cannot 
justify  before  the  Lord,  who  is  my  judge  in  my  conscience.  And  therefore  I  utterly 
revoke  and  renounce  it.  Again,  howsoever  I  doubt  not  but  it  is  an  error  of  the  forward 
professors  of  the  English  churches  to  be  mingled  with  the  open  wicked  in  the  supper  of 
the  Lord,  as  they  daily  are,  seeing  therein  they  do  transgress  the  first  institution  of 
Christ,  who  ate  His  supper  only  with  the  eleven  (for  Judas  departed  soon  as  he  had 
received  the  sop  of  the  Passover),  yet  I  cannot  therefore  conclude  the  said  forward  pro- 
fessors under  the  same  judgment,  or  fellowship  of  sin,  with  the  wicked  ones  with  whom 
they  partske  the  supper.  Yea,  rather  I  do  also  renounce  that  evil  and  perverse  judg- 
ment which  I  have  pronounced  in  my  writings,  in  this  particular  acknowledging  my  error 
therein ;  further  I  must  needs  avouch  that  the  Bishops  of  the  land  grievously  sin  against 
God:  and  the  forward  professors  in  ruling  them  so  rigorously,  urging  their  subscription, 
canons,  and  ceremonies  upon  men's  consciences  upon  pain  of  excommunication,  deposi- 
tion, silence,  imprisonment,  banishment,  and  the  like  penalties :  and  that  therein  they  sit 
as  Antichrist  in  the  temple  of  God,  which  is  the  conscience.  Tet,  therefore,  to  say  that 
all  the  professors  of  the  land,  whether  preachers  or  others  that  remain  under  their 
jurisdiction,  do  submit  unto  the  beast  and  receive  his  mark,  that  I  dare  not  avouch 
and  justify  as  I  have  done,  for  I  doubt  not  but  many  touch  none  of  their  unclean 
things,  but  only  submit  to  Christ  so  far  as  they  are  enlightened ;  and  if  a  sin  of 
ignorance  make  a  man  an  anti-christian,  then  I  demand  where  shall  we  find  a  Christian. 
In  these  three  particulars,  especially  have  I  transgressed  against  the  professors  of  the 
English  nation.  Generally,  all  those  biting  and  bitter  words,  phrases,  and  speeches, 
used  against  the  professors  of  the  land  I  utterly  retract  and  revoke,  as  not  being  of  the 
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Bpiiit  of  Christ,  but  of  the  Disciples,  who  would  have  called  for  fire  and  brimstone  from 
heayen,  which  Christ  rebuketh.  Particularly  that  book  against  Master  Bernard,  wherein 
Master  Marbnry,  Master  White,  and  others  are  mentioned  and  omelly  taxed,  I  retraot 
not  for  that  it  is  wholly  false,  but  for  that  it  is  wholly  censorious  and  critical:  and  for 
that  therein  the  contention  for  outward  matters,  which  are  of  inferior  note,  hath  broken 
the  rules  of  loye  and  charity,  which  is  the  superior  law.  Now  for  the  separation,  I 
cannot,  nor  dare  not,  in  my  oonscienoe  before  the  Judge  of  the  whole  world  justify  my 
writings  and  dealings  against  them.  For  the  truth  of  the  matter  I  doubt  not  but  it  is 
on  my  side,  but  the  manner  of  writing  is  that  alone  wherein  I  have  failed:  for  I  should 
haye  with  the  spirit  of  meekness  instructed  them  that  are  contrary  minded,  but  my 
words  haye  been  stout  and  mingled  with  gaQ,  and  therefore  hath  the  Lord  repayed  me 
home  full  measure  into  my  bosom,  fox  according  to  that  measure  wherewith  I  measured 
hath  it  been  measured  again  unto  me,  by  Master  Clifton,  especially  by  Master 
Hainsworth  and  Master  Bernard.  The  Lord  lay  none  of  our  sins  to  the  charge  of  any  of 
us  all,  but  He  of  His  mercy  pass  by  them :  for  my  part  the  Lord  hath  taught  me  thereby, 
for  hereafter  shall  I  set  a  watch  before  my  mouth,  that  I  sin  not  again  in  that  kind  and 
degree.  For  Master  Hainsworth's  book,  I  acknowledge  that  I  erred  in  the  place  of  the 
candlestick  and  altar,  but  that  of  the  altar  is  not  Master  Fenner*s  error  with  me,  but 
mine  rather  with  him ;  for  other  things,  namely,  the  chief  matter  in  controyersy  I  hold 
as  I  did.  Yea,  which  is  more,  I  say  that  although  it  be  lawful  to  pray,  preach,  and 
sing  out  of  a  book  for  all  penitent  persons,  yet  a  man  regenerate  is  aboye  all  books  and 
scriptures  whatsoyer,  seeing  he  hath  the  spirit  of  God  within  him,  which  teacheth  him 
the  true  meaning  of  the  scriptures,  without  the  which  spirit  the  scriptures  are  but  a 
dead  letter,  which  is  peryerted  and  misconstrued  as  we  see  at  this  day  to  contrary  ends 
and  senses ;  and  that  to  bind  a  regenerate  man  to  a  book  in  praying,  preaching  or 
singing,  is  to  set  the  Holy  Ghost  to  school  in  the  one  as  well  as  in  the  other :  for  the 
other  question  of  elders  with  Master  Hadnsworth,  and  of  Baptism  with  Master  Clifton, 
and  the  two  Testaments,  I  hold  as  I  did,  and  therein  I  am  persuaded  I  haye  the  truth. 
If  any  man  say,  why  then  do  you  not  answer  the  books  written  in  opposition,  my 
answer  is,  my  desire  is  to  end  controyersies  among  Christians  rather  than  to  make 
and  maintain  them,  especially  in  matters  of  the  outward  Church  and  ceremonies ; 
and  it  is  the  grief  of  my  heart  that  I  haye  so  long  cumbered  myself  and  spent  my 
time  therein,  and  I  profess  that  difference  in  judgment  for  matter  of  circumstance,  as 
are  all  things  of  the  outward  Church,  shall  not  cause  me  to  refuse  the  brotherhood  of 
any  penitent  and  faithful  Christian  whatsoeyer.  And  now  from  this  day  forward  do  I 
put  an  end  to  all  controyersies  and  questions  about  the  outward  Church  and  ceremonies 
with  all  men,  and  resolye  to  spend  my  time  in  the  main  matters  wherein  consisteth 
salyation.  Without  repentance,  faith,  remission  of  sin,  and  the  new  creature,  there  is 
no  salyation — but  there  is  salyation  without  the  truth  of  all  the  outward  ceremonies  of 
the  outward  Church.  If  any  man  say  you  answer  not  because  you  cannot,  I  say  to 
him,  that  I  am  accounted  one  that  cannot  answer  is  not  my  fame,  but  to  spend  my 
time  in  a  full  answer  of  those  things  of  the  outward  Church  which  I  am  bound  to 
employ  better  (necessity  calling  upon  me)  would  be  my  sin,  and  so  I  had  rather  be 
accounted  unable  to  answer,  than  to  be  found  in  sin  against  my  conscience.  Again,  if 
I  should  answer,  it  would  breed  further  strife  among  Christians — further,  we  haye  no 
means  to  publish  our  writings.    But  my  first  answer  satisfieth  my  conscience,  and  so 


I  rest,  having  peaoe  at  home  in  this  point.  But  now  to  eome  to  Master  Helwys,  hii 
separation,  against  which  I  haye  done  nothing  in  writing  hitherto,  notwithstanding  I 
am  now  hound  in  oonscienoe  to  pahlish  an  apology  of  certain  imputations  oast  upon 
me  hy  him  in  his  writings.  As  first,  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  heoause  I  haye 
denied  some  truth  which  onoe  I  acknowledged,  and  wherewith  I  was  enlightened. 
Than  this  can  there  he  no  more  grievous  imputation  cast  upon  any  man ;  than  this 
can  there  he  no  higher  degree  of  censiuring.  What  shall  I  say  here  for  my  apology? 
Shall  I  say  that  my  heart  yet  appertaineth  to  the  Lord,  that  I  daily  seek  mercy  and 
ask  forgiveness,  that  I  labour  to  reform  myself  wherein  I  see  my  error,  that  I  oon- 
tinually  search  after  the  truth  and  endeavour  myself  to  keep  a  good  conscience  in  all 
things  f  But  this,  haply,  will  not  satisfy  Master  Helwys.  Well,  let  us  examine  the 
pomts  wherein  I  have  forsaken  the  truth :  Succession  is  the  matter  wherein  I  hold  as 
I  have  written  to  Master  Bernard,  that  succession  is  abolished  hy  the  Church  of  Home, 
and  that  there  is  no  true  ministry  derived  from  the  Apostles  through  the  Ohuroh  of 
Bome  to  England,  but  that  the  succession  is  interrupted  and  broken  off.  Secondly, 
I  hold,  as  I  did  hold  then,  succession  being  broken  off  and  interrupted,  it  may  by  two 
or  three  gathered  together  in  the  name  of  Christ  be  renewed  and  assumed  again ;  and 
herein  there  is  no  difference  between  Master  Helwys  and  me.  Thirdly,  Master  Helwys 
said  that  although  there  be  churches  already  established,  ministers  ordained,  and 
sacraments  administered  orderly,  yet  men  are  not  bound  to  join  those  former  churches 
established,  but  may,  being  as  yet  unbaptized,  baptize  themselves  (as  we  did)  and  pro- 
ceed to  build  churches  of  themselves,  disorderly  (as  I  take  it).  Herein  I  differ  from 
Master  Helwys,  and  therefore  he  saith  I  have  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost  because  I 
onoe  acknowledged  the  truth  (as  Master  Helwys  oalleth  it).  Here  I  answer  three 
things : — **  1.  I  did  never  acknowledge  it.  2.  It  is  not  the  truth.  8.  Though  I  had 
acknowledged  it,  and  it  were  a  truth,  yet  in  denying  it  I  have  not  siuned  agiunst  the 
Holy  Ghost.  First,  I  did  never  acknowledge  it,  that  it  was  lawful  for  private 
persons  to  baptize  when  there  were  true  ohtirohes  and  ministers  from  whence  we 
might  have  our  baptism  without  sin,  as  there  are  forty  witnesses  that  can  testify :  only 
this  is  it  which  I  held,  that  seeing  there  was  no  church  to  whom  we  could  join  with  a 
good  conscience,  to  have  baptism  from  them,  therefore  we  might  baptize  ourselves. 
That  this  is  so  the  Lord  knoweth,  my  oonscienoe  witnesseth,  and  Master  Helwys  him- 
self will  not  deny  it.  Secondly,  it  is  not  the  truth  that  two  or  three  private  persons 
may  baptize,  when  there  is  a  true  church  and  ministers  established  whence  baptism 
may  orderly  be  had :  for  if  Christ  himself  did  fetch  His  baptism  from  John,  and  the 
Gentiles  from  the  Jews  baptized,  and  if  God  be  the  God  of  order  and  not  of  confusion, 
then  surely  we  must  observe  this  order  now,  or  else  disorder  is  order,  and  God 
aUoweth  disorder ;  for  if  Master  Helwys'  position  be  true,  that  every  two  or  three  that 
see  the  truth  of  baptism  may  begin  to  baptize,  and  need  not  join  to  former  true 
churches  where  they  may  have  their  baptism  orderly  from  ordained  ministers,  then  the 
order  of  the  primitive  church  was  order  for  them  and  those  times  only,  and  this  dis- 
order will  establish  baptism  of  private  persons.  Tea  of  women  from  henceforth  to  the 
world's  end,  as  Master  Helwys  his  ground  doth  evidently  afford  to  him  that  will  scan 
it.  Thirdly,  though  I  had  acknowledged  that  assertion  of  Master  Helwys,  and  it  were 
the  truth,  and  I  now  forsake  it,  it  doth  not  thereupon  follow  that  a  man  sinneth 
against  the  Holy  Ghost :  for  I  demand,  may  not  a  man  forsake  a  truth  upon  a  temptation, 
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and  obtain  remission  upon  repentanoe?  Did  not  Peter  so  in  denying  CbriBt?  Did 
not  David  so,  and  continued  impenitent  till  the  child  was  bom  after  adultery  with 
Bethshabe?  A  man  therefore  that  upon  a  temptation  forsaketh  a  known  truth,  may 
repent  and  receive  mercies — ^further,  may  not  a  man  (as  he  supposeth)  upon  force  of 
argument,  yield  from  the  known  truth  to  error  for  conscience  sake?  Have  all  those 
sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost  that  have  separated  from  England  and  are  returned 
again  f  Certainly  Master  Helwys  herein  erreth  not  a  little,  and  breaketh  the  bond  of 
charity  above  all  men  that  I  ever  read  or  heard,  in  uttering  so  sharp  a  censure  upon  so 
weak  a  ground.  Besides,  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  in  outward  ceremonies, 
but  in  matter  of  substance,  which  is  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  (Heb.  vi.  1 — 10), 
namely  a  forsaking  of  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ,  and  falling  to  profaneness  and 
Paganism :  for  I  hold  no  part  of  saving  righteousness  to  consist  in  outward  ceremonies, 
for  they  are  only  as  a  crutch  for  the  lame  and  weak  to  walk  withal  till  they  be  cured. 
Concerning  succession,  briefly  thus  much :  I  deny  all  succession  except  in  the  truth ; 
and  I  hold  we  are  not  to  violate  the  order  of  the  primitive  church,  except  necessity 
urge  a  dispensation ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  lawful  for  every  one  that  seeth  the  truth  to 
baptize,  for  then  there  might  be  as  many  churches  as  couples  in  the  world,  and  none 
have  anything  to  do  with  other,  which  breaketh  the  bond  of  love  and  brotherhood  in 
churches ;  but,  in  these  outward  matters,  I  dare  not  any  more  contend  with  any  man, 
but  desire  that  we  maj  follow  the  truth  of  repentance,  faith,  and  regeneration,  and 
lay  aside  dissension  for  mint,  comine,  and  annis  seed.  Another  imputation  of  Master 
Helwys  is  concerning  the  flesh  of  Christ.  Whereto  I  say,  that  he  that  knoweth  not 
that  the  first  and  second  flesh  of  an  infant  in  the  mother's  womb  are  to  be  distin- 
guished, knoweth  not  yet  the  grounds  of  nature  and  natural  reason.  I  affirmed  con- 
cerning Christ  that  His  second  flesh,  that  is  His  nourishment.  He  had  from  His 
mother,  and  that  the  Scriptures  are  plain  for  it;  but,  concerning  the  first  matter  of 
Christ's  flesh,  whence  it  was,  I  said  thus  much :  That,  although  I  yield  it  to  be  a  truth 
in  nature  that  He  had  it  of  His  mother  Mary,  yet  I  dare  not  make  it  such  an  Article 
of  faith  as  that  if  any  man  will  not  consent  unto  it,  I  should  therefore  refuse  brother- 
hood with  him :  and  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  lead  us  (as  far  as  I  conceive)  to  the 
searching  of  that  point,  whereof  Christ's  natural  flesh  was  made ;  but  that  we  should 
search  into  Christ's  spiritual  flesh,  to  be  made  flesh  of  that  His  flesh,  and  bone  of 
TTia  bone,  in  the  communion  and  fellowship  of  the  same  spirit.  That  this  was  my 
speech  and  the  sum  of  my  assertion  concerning  this  point,  I  call  the  Lord  and  all  that 
heard  as  witnesses:  whereby  appeareth  Master  Helwys  his  partiality  in  reporting  this 
particular.  Concerning  a  secret  imputation  which  Master  Helwys,  by  way  of  intima- 
tion, suggesteth,  as  though  I  had  received  much  help  of  maintenance  from  his  company, 
or  from  that  company  of  English  people  that  came  over  together  out  of  the  north  parts 
with  me,  I  affirm  thus  much :  That  I  never  received  of  them  all  put  together  the 
value  of  forty  shillings  to  my  knowledge,  since  I  came  out  of  England,  and  of  Master 
Helwys,  not  the  value  of  a  penny;  but  it  is  well  known  to  Master  Helwys  and  to  all  the 
company,  that  I  have  spent  as  much  in  helping  the  poor  as  Master  Helwys  hath  done, 
and  it  is  not  known  that  Master  Helwys  hath  spent  one  penny  but  I  have  spent 
another  in  any  common  burthen  for  the  relieving  of  the  poor.  All  that  ev^r  Master 
Helwys  can  say  is  that,  frhen  I  was  sick  in  England,  at  Bashforth,  I  was  troublesome 
and  chargeable  to  him;  wherein  I  confess  his  kindness,  but  I  would  have  given 
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him  satisfaotion,  and  he  refosed  it,  and  in  my  eickneBf  there  was  as  much  brought 
in  as  I  spent.  Another  imputation  is  of  some  moment,  that  I  should  affirm  Christ 
in  the  flesh  to  be  a  figure  of  Himself  in  the  spirit,  and  that  men  are  not  so  much 
to  strive  about  the  natural  flesh  of  Christ  as  about  His  spiritual  flesh;  and  that 
the  contention  concerning  the  natural  flesh  of  Christ  is  like  the  contention  of  the 
soldiers  for  Christ's  coat.  True,  this  I  did  affirm,  and  this  I  defend  as  the  most 
excellent  and  comfortable  truth  in  the  Scriptures :  for  who  knoweth  not,  that  to  know 
and  be  made  conformable  to  the  similitude  of  Christ's  death,  burial,  and  resurrection 
in  the  mortification  of  sin  and  the  new  creature,  to  be  made  flesh  of  His  flesh  and 
bone  of  His  bone,  spiritually  in  the  fellowship  of  one  holy  anointing,  which  is  Christ's 
spiritual  flesh ;  who  knoweth  not,  I  say,  that  this  is  better  than  the  knowledge  of 
Christ's  natural  flesh.  That  Christ's  natural  flesh  is  a  figure  of  Christ's  spiritual 
flesh,  is  plain  by  Bom.  ri.  where  the  Apostle  saith  that  we  must  be  grafted  to  the 
similitude  of  His  death,  burial,  and  resurrection ;  if  His  death,  burial,  and  resurrection 
be  a  similitude  or  figure,  so  is  His  body  that  died,  was  buried,  and  rose  again.  The 
like  saith  the  Apostle,  Heb.  iv.  15,  that  Christ  was  tempted  in  all  things  in  a  figure  or 
similitude ;  but  this  point  is  also  plain  enough,  that  all  Christ's  miracles  and  doings  in 
the  flesh,  with  His  sufferings,  are  figures  of  those  heavenly  things  which  He  in  the 
spirit  worketh  in  the  regenerate ;  He  deanseth  their  leprosy,  casteth  out  the  devH, 
drieth  up  the  bloody  issue,  rideth  to  Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  stilleth  the  winds  and  sea, 
f eedeth  the  multitude :  for  Jesus  Christ  is  yesterday  and  to-day,  and  the  same  also  for 
ever.  If  this  be  a  truth,  then,  the  contention  about  Christ's  natural  flesh  is  in  com- 
parison like  to  the  soldiers*  contention  for  His  coat.  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth, 
the  flesh  profiteth  nothing,  saith  Christ,  and  so  I  rest  satisfied  in  this  particular. 


Pbopobitions  and  Conclusions  concbbnino  tbub  Chbibtian  Belxgion,  ooNTiiNiNa 
A  Confession  or  Faith  or  oebtain  English  people,  living  at  Ambtebdah. 

1.  We  beliero  that  tben  is  »  Ood  (Heb.  zL  6)  against  all  EpioaxeB  and  AthsMe,  wbiefa  atther  eay  in  their 
hearts  or  utter  with  their  months,  that  there  is  no  Ood  (PsaL  zIt.  1 ;  Isaiah  zdL  18). 

5.  That  this  God  is  oikB  in  number  (1  Cor.  TiiL  4,  6)  against  the  Pagans  or  any  other  that  hold  a  phiraUty 
of  gods. 

8.  That  Ood  is  ineamprehensible  and  ineifable,  in  regard  of  His  snbetanee  or  cssnnne  thai  is  God^ 
cnHcnoe  ean  neither  be  comprehended  in  the  mind,  nor  uttered  by  the  words  of  men  or  angels  (Exod.  iiL 
1316,  and  xzziiL  18-Sl). 

4.  That  the  oreatores  and  Holy  Scriptures  do  not  intend  to  teach  us  what  Ood  is  in  substanoe  or  oosonois 
bat  what  He  is  in  effect  and  property  (Bom.  L  19,  S9 ;  Exod.  zzzilL  SB). 

6.  That  these  teims.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  do  not  teach  God's  substance,  but  only  the  hinder 
parts  of  God ;  that  which  may  be  known  of  Ood  (Bom.  L,  Exod.  xxxiii). 

8.  That  Ood  may  be  known  by  His  titles,  prcqpcrties,  elleots,  imprinted,  and  expessedin  theereatozes,  and 
Beripturos  (John  xrii.  8). 

7.  That  to  understand  and  eonoeiw  of  Ood  in  the  mind  is  not  the  saring  knowledge  of  God,  but  to  be 
like  to  Ood  in  His  effects  and  properties;  to  be  made  confonnable  to  His  dirine  and  hearenly  attributes.  That 
is  the  true  saring  knowledge  of  Ood  (2  Cor.  iii.  18;  Matt.  ▼.  48;  S  Peter  L  4),  whereunto  we  ought  to  give 
all  diligence. 

a  That  this  Ood  manifested  in  Father,  Bon,  and  Holy  Ghost  (Blatt.  ilL  16, 17)  is  most  merciful,  most 
mighty  most  holy,  most  just,  most  wise,  most  true,  most  glorious,  eternal  and  infinite  (Exod.  xxxiv.  6, 7; 
Psalm  xo.  2  andeiL27). 
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9.  That  God  beftne  the  toandatkni  of  the  world  did  f oreeee,  and  deteimizM  the  issue  and  erent  of  all  His 
irorks  (Aets  zv.  18),  and  that  aefeoally  in  time  He  woiketh  all  things  by  His  providenoe,  aooording  to  the  good 
pleaBUTB  of  Wa  win  (Eph.  L  11),  and  therefore  we  abhor  the  opinion  of  them,  that  atoooh,  that  all  things 
happen  by  fortone  or  ehanee  (Aets.  It.  87,  88 ;  Matt.  x.  89,  80). 

10.  That  God  is  not  the  Author  or  worker  of  sin  (Psal.  y.  4;  James  L 18),  but  that  Ood  only  did  foresee  and 
determine  what  evil  the  free  win  of  man  and  angels  would  do;  but  He  ga^e  no  inflnenae,  instinct,  motikm  or 
inolination  to  the  least  sin. 

11.  That  God  in  the  beginning  created  the  world  vis.,  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  and  all  things  that  are 
therein  (Gen.  i. ;  Acts  zrii.  84).  So  that  the  things  that  are  seen,  were  not  of  things  which  did  appear 
(Heb.  xL  8). 

18.  That  God  created  man  to  blessedness,  aooording  to  His  image,  in  an  estate  of  innooenoy,  free  without 
eorraption  of  sin  (Gen.  L  87t  ii.  17, 36);  He  created  them  male  and  female  (to  wit)  one  man  and  one  woman 
(Gen.  L  37^  He  framed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life,  so  the  man 
was  a  living  Soul  (Gen.  iL  7 ;  1  Oor.  xf.  46).  But  the  woman  He  made  of  a  rib,  taken  out  of  the  side  of  the 
man  (Gen.  iL  81,38).  That  God  blessed  them,  and  commanded  them  to  increase,  and  multiply,  and  to  fUl  the 
earth,  and  to  rule  omr  it  and  all  creatnree  tiierein  (Gen.  L  88,  Iz.  1,  8 ;  PsaL  vilL  6). 

18.  That  therefore  marriage  is  an  estate  hoDourable  amongst  all  men,  and  the  bed  undeflled:  vis. 
betwixt  one  man  and  one  woman  (Heb.  ziiL  4;  1  Cor.  viL  8),  but  wharemongers  and  adnltecers  God  wUl 
Judge. 

14.  ThatGodcreatedmanwithfreedomafwill,  so  that  he  had  ability  to  choose  the  good,  and  eschew  the 
evil,  or  to  choose  the  evil,  and  refuse  the  good,  and  that  this  freedom  of  will  was  a  natural  faculty  or  powo:, 
created  by  God  in  the  soul  of  man  (Gen.  ii.  16, 17 ;  iii  6,  7;  Ecoles.  yiL  89). 

16.  That  Adam  sinning  was  not  moved  or  inclined  thereto  by  (}od,  or  by  any  decree  of  <3od  but  that  he 
fen  from  his  innooeney,  and  died  the  death  alone,  by  the  temptation  of  Satan,  his  free  win  assenting  there- 
unto freely  (Gen.  iUL  6). 

16.  That  the  same  day  that  Adam  sinned,  he  died  the  death  (Gen.  IL  17),  for  the  reward  of  sin  is  death 
(Bom.  vi  88),  and  this  is  that  which  the  Apostle  saith,  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  (Eph.  iL  1),  which  is  loss 
of  innooeney,  of  the  peace  of  oonscienoe  and  comfortable  presence  of  God  (Cten.  iiL  7, 11). 

17.  That  Adam  being  fallen  did  not  lose  any  natural  power  or  faculty,  which  God  created  in  his  soul,  for 
the  work  of  the  devil,  which  is  (sin),  cannot  aboUsh  God's  wonks  or  creatures :  and  thereftue  being  fallen  he 
stiU  retained  freedom  of  win  (Gen.  iiL  88,  84). 

18.  That  original  sin  is  an  idle  term,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  men  intend  by  the  word 
(Esek.  xviiL  80),  because  God  threatened  death  only  to  Adam  (Gen.  iL  17)  not  to  his  posterity,  and  because 
God  created  the  soul  (Heb.  xiL  9). 

19.  That  if  original  sin  might  have  passed  from  Adam  to  his  posterity,  Christ's  death,  wUdi  was 
eCtectnal  before  Gain  and  Abel's  birth.  He  being  the  lamb  slain  from  the  Keg^nniTig  ot  the  world,  stopped  the 
issue  and  passage  thereof  (Bev.  xiiL  8). 

80.  That  infants  are  conceived  and  bom  in  innooeney  vrithout  sin,  and  that  so  dying  are  undoubtedly 
saved,  and  that  this  is  to  be  underatoodof  aU  infants,  under  heaven  (Gen.  v.  8,  L  87  compared  with  1  Gor.xv.49) 
Ibr  where  tiiere  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgression,  sin  is  not  imputed  while  there  is  no  law  (Bom.  iv.  16  and 
V.  18),  but  the  law  vras  not  given  to  infants,  but  to  them  that  could  understand  (Bom.  v.  18;  Matt.  xiiL  9; 
Neh.  viii.  8). 

81.  That  aU  actual  slnnen  bear  the  image  of  the  first  Adam,  in  his  innooeney,  fan,  and  restitution  in  the 
offer  of  grace  (1  Cor.  xv.  49),  and  so  pass  under  these  three  conditions,  or  threefold  estate. 

82.  That  Adam  being  fallen  God  did  not  hate  him,  but  loved  him  still,  and  sought  his  good  (Gen.  iiL 
8—15),  neither  doth  he  hate  any  man  that  falleth  vrith  Adam ;  but  that  He  loveth  mankind,  and  from  His 
love  sent  His  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  to  save  that  which  vras  lost,  snd  to  seek  the  sheep  that  went 
astray  (John  iiL  16). 

88.  That  God  never  forsaketh  the  creature  tiU  there  be  no  remedy,  neither  doth  He  east  away  His 
innocent  creature  from  aU  eternity ;  but  casteth  away  men  imooverable  in  sin  (Isa.  v.  4;  Eaek.  zvUL  88,  83, 
and  xzxiiL  11 ;  Luke  xiiL  6, 9). 

94.  That  as  there  is  in  an  the  czeatores  a  natural  inclination  to  their  young  ones,  to  do  them  good,  BO  there 
is  in  the  Lord  toward  man ;  for  every  spark  of  goodness  in  the  creature  is  infinitely  good  in  God  (Bom.  L 
90;  PsaL xix 4 ;  Bom. z.  18). 

86.  That  as  no  man  begetteth  his  child  to  the  gallows,  nor  no  potter  msketh  a  pot  to  break  it ;  so  God 
doth  not  create  or  predestinate  any  man  to  destruction  (Ecek.  xzziiL  11;  Gen.  L  87;  1  Cor.  zv.  48; 
Gen.  V.  8). 

96.  That  God  before  the  foundation  of  the  vrorld  hath  detenhined  the  way  of  JUb  and  salvation  to 
consist  in  Christ,  and  that  He  hath  foreseen  who  would  follow  it  (Eph.  L  6 ;  8  Tim.  L  9),  and  on  the 
contrary  hath  determined  the  way  of  perdition  to  oansist  in  infideUty,  and  in  impenitency,  and  that  he  hath 
foreseen  who  would  follow  after  it  ( Jude,  4th  verse.) 

87.  That  as  God  created  aU  men  aooording  to  His  image,  so  hath  Ho  redeemed  aU  that  faU  by  actual 
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lixi,  to  fha  Buaae  end ;  And  thAt  Ood  in  His  zedamption  h&th  not  mreneA  from  His  meny,  which  Bs 
numilBsted  in  His  croatSon  (John  L  8, 16;  2  Cor.  v.  19;  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  6;  Esek.  xzziiL  11). 

28.  That  Jesns  Christ  oame  into  the  world  to  save  slnnon,  and  that  Ood  in  His  loira  to  His  oiemifle  did 
Bend  Him  (John  iiL  16) ;  that  Christ  died  for  His  enemies  (Bom.  t.  10) ;  that  He  booj^  them  that  denj 
Him  (2  Peter  iL  1),  thereby  teaching  ns  to  lore  oar  enemies  (Matt.  t.  44, 46). 

39.  That  Christ  Jesns  after  His  baptism  by  a  Tideeoat  of  heaTsn  from  the  Father,  and  bj  the  anointing 
of  the  Holy  Ghoet,  whieh  appeared  upon  Hla  head  in  the  fonn  of  a  dow,  is  appointed  the  prophet  of  the 
flhnroh,  whom  all  men  mnst  hear  (Matt.  iiL ;  Heb.  iii  1,  2) ;  and  that  both  by  His  doetrine  and  life,  whioh 
He  kd  here  in  the  earth,  by  all  His  dodngs  and  snilerings,  He  hath  declared  and  paUiahed,  as  the  only 
prophet  and  lawgiver  of  His  Chnieh,  the  way  of  peace  and  life,  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  (Acts  iiL  28, 24). 

80.  That  Christ  Jesns  is  the  brightness  of  the  gUaj  and  the  engra'ven  focm  of  the  Father's  substance, 
supporting  all  things  by  His  mighty  power  (Heb.  L  8) ;  and  that  He  is  beeome  the  mediator  of  the  New 
Testament  (to  wit)  the  King,  Priest,  and  Prophet  of  the  CHinrch,  and  that  the  faithful  through  Him  are  thus 
made  spiritnal  Kings,  Priests,  and  Prophets  (Ber.  L  6;  1  John  iL  20;  Ber.  xix.  10). 

81.  That  Jesus  Christ  is  He  whioh  in  the  beginning  did  lay  the  fbandation  of  the  heavens  and  earth 
which  Shan  perish  (Heb.  L  10 ;  Psalm  ciL  26) ;  that  He  is  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
the  first  and  the  last,  He  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  which  was  begotten  from  everlasting  before  all  oreatorea 
(Mioah  V.  2;  Prov.  vilL  24;  Luke  zL  40) ;  He  was  in  the  fonn  of  God,  and  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  God ;  yet  He  took  to  Him  the  shape  of  a  servant,  the  Word  became  flesh  (John  L  14),  wondarfaUy 
by  the  power  of  God  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary:  He  was  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh, 
(Phil.  iL  7 ;  Heb.  10 ;  Bom.  L  8) ;  and  that  He  made  Himsnlf  of  no  reputation,  humbled  Himself,  and  beeams 
obedient  unto  the  death  of  the  cross,  redeeming  us  from  our  vain  conversation,  not  with  silver  or  gold,  baft 
with  the  precious  blood  of  Himsdf,  as  of  a  lamb  without  spot  and  undefiled  (1  Pet.  L  18, 19). 

82.  That  althoufi^  the  sacrifice  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  offered  op  unto  God  His  Father  upon  the 
cross,  be  a  sacrifice  of  a  sweet  smeUing  savour,  and  that  Gh)d  in  Him  is  wdl  pleased,  yet  it  doth  not 
reconcile  God  unto  us,  whioh  did  never  hato  us,  nor  was  our  enemy,  but  reconcUethus  unto  God  (2  Ocr.  6, 10), 
and  slayeth  the  enmity  and  hatred,  whioh  is  in  us  against  God  (Ephes.  L  14, 17 ;  Bom.  L  80). 

88.  That  Christ  was  delivered  to  death  for  our  sins  (Bom.  iv.  26),  and  that  by  His  death  we  have  the 
remission  of  our  sins  (Eph.  iL  7),  for  He  eancdled  the  hand-writing  of  ordinances,  the  hatred,  the  law  of 
oomnxandments  in  oidlnances  (Eph.  iL  16 ;  Colos.  iL  14)  whioh  was  against  us  (Deut.  zzzL  26) :  He  spoliad 
principalities  and  powers,  made  a  shew  of  thorn  openly,  and  triumphed  over  them  on  the  cross  (Colos.  iL  16); 
by  death  He  destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is  the  devil  (Heb.  iL  14). 

84.  That  the  enemies  of  our  salvation,  which  Christ  vanquished  on  His  oross,  are  the  gates  of  heD,  the 
power  of  darkness,  Satan,  sin,  death,  the  grave,  the  curse  or  condemnation,  wicked  men,  and  persooatocs 
(Eph.  vL  12 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  26,  64, 67 ;  Matt.  zvi.  18 ;  Bov.  zx.  10, 14,  16),  whioh  enemies  we  mnst  overcome 
no  otherwise  than  Christ  hath  done  (John  xzL  22 ;  1  Pet  iL  21 ;  Bev.  xiv.  4). 

85.  That  the  efBoaoy  of  Christ's  death  is  only  derived  to  them,  which  do  mortify  their  sins,  which  are 
grafted  with  Him  to  the  similitude  of  His  death  (Bom.  vi.  8-6),  whioh  are  droomeised  with  dronmcisian 
made  without  hands,  by  putting  off  the  sinful  body  of  the  flesh,  through  the  eiroumeisian  whioh  Christ 
worketh  (Colos.  ii.  11)  who  is  the  minister  of  the  oiroumcision  for  the  truth  of  God,  to  confirm  the  promises 
made  to  the  fathers  (Bom.  xv.  8  compared  with  Deut.  xxx.  6). 

86.  That  there  are  three  whioh  bear  witness  in  the  earth,  the  spirit,  water  and  blood,  and  these  three  an 
one  in  testimony,  witnessing  that  Christ  truly  died  (1  John  v.  8)  for  He  gave  up  the  ghost  (John  xix.  80) ; 
and  out  of  His  side  pierced  with  a  spear  came  water  and  Uood  (verse  84, 86),  the  oover  of  the  heart  being 
pierced,  where  there  is  water  contained. 

87.  That  every  mortified  person  hath  this  witness  in  himself  (1  John  v.  10),  for  the  spirit  blood,  and 
water  of  sin  is  gone,  that  is  the  life  of  sin  with  the  nourishment  and  cherishment  thereof  (1  Pet.  iv.  1 ; 
Bom.  vL  7 ;  1  John  iiL  6). 

88.  That  Christ  Jesus  being  truly  dead  was  also  buried  (John  xix.  89, 42),  and  that  He  lay  in  the  grave 
the  whole  Sabbath  oi  the  Jews ;  but  in  the  grave  He  saw  no  oonuption  (PsaL  xvL  10 ;  Acts  ii.  81). 

89.  That  aU  mortified  persons  are  also  buried  with  Christ,  by  the  baptism,  which  is  into  His  death  (Bom. 
vL  4 ;  Colos.  iL  12) ;  keeping  their  Sabbath  with  Christ  in  the  grave  (that  is)  resting  from  their  own  woda 
as  God  did  from  His  (Heb.  iv.  10),  waiting  there  in  hope  for  a  resuneotion  (PsaL  xvL  9). 

40.  That  Christ  Jesns  early  in  the  morning,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  rose  sgain  after  His  death  and 
burial  (Matt.  zxviiL  6)  for  oar  justification  (Bom.  It.  26),  being  mightily  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  by  the 
Spirit  of  sanotification,  in  the  resuneetion  from  the  dead  (Bom.  L  4). 

41.  That  these  that  are  grafted  with  Christ  to  the  similitude  of  His  death  and  burial  shall  also  be  to  the 
similitude  of  His  resuneotion  (Rom.  vL  4,  6) ;  for  He  doth  quicken  or  give  Ufe  imto  them,  together  witii 
Himself  (Colos.  ii.  18;  Eph.  iL  6, 6):  for  that  is  their  salvation,  and  it  is  by  grace  (Eph.  iL  6 ;  1  John  v.  11, 
12,18;  Titus  iiL  6,  6,  7). 

42.  That  this  quickening  or  reviving  df  Christ,  this  lavor  of  regeneration,  this  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ohoat,  is  our  Justification  and  salvation  (Titus  iiL  6, 7).    Tins  is  that  pure  river  of  water  of  life  dear  as 


eryntal,  wldoh  jnoeeedeth  oat  of  the  throne  of  Ood,  and  of  the  Lamb  (Bev.  xxiL  1) ;  which  also  floweth  oat  of 
the  helly  of  him  that  bolienrath  in  Christ  (John  TiL  88);  this  is  thoee  preeioos  promises  whereby  we  are  made 
partakers  of  the  divine  natare,  by  flying  the  eorraptions  that  are  in  the  world  throogh  lost  (2  Pet.  1 4) ;  this 
is  ttie  trait  of  the  tree  of  lif^  whioh  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradiae  of  God;  tiiis  is  the  white  stone  wherein 
there  is  a  name  wzittra,  whieh  no  man  knoweih,  save  he  that  reoelTeth  it.  This  is  the  morning  star,  this  is 
the  new  name^  the  name  of  Ood,  the  name  of  the  Oity  of  God ;  the  new  Jenisatem  which  desoendeth  from 
<3od  oat  of  heaTBn ;  this  is  the  hidden  wiMiwa^  that  white  clothing,  ^e  salve  and  gold,  and  that  heavenly 
■upper  which  Ohxist  promiseth  to  them,  that  overcome  (Bev.  iL  7, 17, 18,  and  iil.  6, 12, 18,  90). 

48.  That  there  are  three  which  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
that  these  three  are  one  in  testimony,  witnessing  the  reeorrection  of  Christ.  Th«  Father  saith  thoa  art  my 
Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee  (Acts  ziiL  88-86).  The  Son  testifieth  of  his  own  resoneotion  being  forty 
days  with  His  disciples  (Aet  L  8).  The  Holy  Ghost  testifieth  the  same  whom  Christ  sent  to  His  disciples 
opon  the  day  of  Pentioost  (Act.  ii.). 

44.  That  every  person  that  is  vegenerato  and  risen  again  with  Christ  hath  these  three  aforesaid  witnesses 
in  himself  (1  Joh.  t.  10) ;  for  Christ  doth  dwell  in  his  heart  by  faith  (Eph.  iiL  17) ;  and  the  Father  dwelleth 
with  the  Son  (7oh.  xiv.  28) ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  likewise  (1  Cor.  iiL  16);  and  that  the  grace  of  oor  Lord 
Jesns  Christ,  and  the  larm  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  with  them  (2  Cor.  xiiL  18). 

46.  That  Christ  having  forty  days  after  His  resaneetion  conversed  with  His  disciples  (Acts  L  8),  ascended 
locally  tato  the  heavens  (Acts  L  9),  whidl  nmst  ocmtain  Him  onto  the  time  that  all  things  be  restored 
(Acts  iiL  21). 

That  they  whidh  are  risen  with  Christ,  asoend  np  spiritually  with  Him,  seeking  those  things  which 
are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  that  they  set  their  affeotions  on  heavenly  things, 
and  not  on  earthly  things  (CoL  iiL  1-6). 

4A.  That  Christ  now  being  received  into  heaven,  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  (Mark  zvi.  9),  having 
led  captivity  captive,  and  given  gifts  onto  men  (Eph.  iv.  8);  that  God  hath  now  highly  exalted  Him,  and 
given  Him  a  name  above  every  name;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesos  every  knee  shonld  bow,  of  thingB  in  heaven, 
in  earth  and  under  the  earth  (PhiL  iL  9, 10),  that  He  hath  obtained  all  power  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth 
(Matt.  xxviiL  18),  and  hath  made  all  things  subject  under  His  feet,  and  hath  appointed  Him  over  all  things  to 
be  the  head  to  the  ohureh,  that  is  His  body,  the  fohiess  of  Him  that  filleth  aD  in  all  things  (Eph.  i,  2-98). 

47.  That  the  regenerate  do  sit  together  with  Christ  Jesus  in  heavenly  places  (Eph.  iL  6),  that  they  sit 
with  Him  in  His  thnme  as  He  sitteth  with  the  Father  in  His  throne  (Bev.  iii.  21),  that  they  have  power  over 
nations^  and  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  as  a  potter's  vessel  they  are  broken  in  pieces  (Bev.  U.  26,  27) ; 
and  that  sitting  on  twelve  thrones,  they  do  Judge  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  (Matt.  xix.  28),  which 
spiritually  is  to  pat  aU  their  enmntwi  in  subjectirai  under  their  feet,  so  ttiat  the  evU  one  doth  not  touch 
them  (1  John  v.  18),  nor  the  gates  of  hell  prevail  against  them  (Matt.  zvL  28),  and  that  they  are  become 
pUlara  in  the  house  of  God,  and  go  no  more  out  (Bev.  iiL  12). 

48.  That  Christ  Jesus  being  exalted  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father,  far  above  all  principalities  and 
powers,  mi^t,  and  domination,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  in  the  wtvld  to 
come  (Eph.  L  21),  hath  received  of  His  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whidh  He  also  shed  forth  upon 
His  diseiplee  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (Act  ii.  88). 

49.  That  Christ  Jesus,  in  His  resuxreotion,  ascension,  and  exaltation,  is  more  and  rather  Lord  and  Christ, 
Saviour,  anointed,  and  Eing,  than  in  His  humiliation,  sufferings  and  death  (Acts  iL  86;  Phil.  iL  7, 11),  for  the 
end  is  mora  excellent  than  the  means,  and  His  suiTerings  were  the  way  by  the  which  He  entered  into  His 
(^ory  (Luke  xxiv.  16),  and  so  by  eonseqaent  the  efBeaey  of  His  resurreetion  in  the  new  creature,  is  more  noUe 
and  exeellent,  tiian  the  effloaoy  of  His  death  in  the  mortiflcation  and  remission  of  sins. 

60.  That  the  knowledge  of  Christ  aooonHng  to  the  flesh  is  of  small  profit  (2  Cor.  ▼.  16,  17),  and  the 
knowledge  of  Christ's  genealogy  and  history,  is  no  other  but  that  which  the  Devil  hath  as  well  if  not  better 
than  any  man  living;  bat  the  knowledge  of  Christ  according  to  the  spirit  is  effectual  to  salvation,  which  is 
spiritualty  to  be  grafted  to  the  Btmilitnde  of  Christ's  birth,  hie,  miracles,  doings,  sufferings,  death,  burial, 
resuxreotioin,  ascension,  and  exaltation  (Bom.  vl.  8,  6). 

6L  That  Chiist  Jesus,  aeoocding  to  the  flesh  and  history  in  His  doings  and  suffering,  is  agraat  mystery, 
and  divine  saeramant  of  Himself,  and  of  His  ministiy  in  the  spirit,  and  of  those  spiritual  things  which  He 
woriEBtii  in  those  whidh  are  to  be  heirs  of  salvation  (Bom.  vL  8,  6;  Eph.  ii.  6,  6),  and  that  spiritually  He 
perfoanmeth  aU  those  Tnirachw  in  the  regenerate  which  Hie  wrought  in  His  flesh;  He  healeth  their  leprosy, 
bloody  issuS)  blindness,  dumbness,  deafness,  lameness,  palsy,  fever.  He  easteth  out  the  devils  and  undean 
spirits.  He raiseth  the  dead,  rebuketh  the  winds  and  the  sea,  and  it  is  calm;  He  feedeth  thonsands  vrith  the 
barley  loaves  and  flshes  (Matt.  viiL  16, 17,  compared  with  Isaiah  liii.  4,  John  vi.  26, 27). 

62.  That  the  Holy  Ghost  proeeedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  (John  xiv.  96,  and  xvi.  7);  that  He  is 
the  eternal  spirit,  whereby  Christ  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God  (Heb.  ix.  14);  that  He  is  that  other 
eomforter,  which  Christ  asketh,  obtaineth,  and  sendeth  fhnn  the  Father  (John  xiv.  16),  whidh  dwelleth  In 
the  regenerate  (1  Cor.  iiL  16),  which  leadeth  them  into  all  truth  (John  xvL  18),  He  is  that  anointing  which 
teaofaeth  them  all  things,  and  that  they  have  no  need  that  any  man  teach  them,  bat  as  the  same  anaintlng 
teacheili  (1  John  U.  20, 27). 
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68.  That  altboo^  there  be  divan  gifts  of  the  Spirit  jet  there  ia  bat  one  Spirit,  irhioh  distribateth  to 
every  one  as  He  will  (8  Cor.  xii.  4, 11;  Eph.  iT.  4),  that  the  outward  gifts  of  the  spirit  vhieh  the  Hdy  Gboet 
pooreth  forth,  npcm  the  Day  of  Pentecost  upon  the  diseiples,  in  tongoee  and  propheey,  and  gifts,  and  healing, 
and  miiaoles,  which  is  called  the  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire  (Acts.  i.  6)  were  only  a  flgnre  of  and  an 
hand  leading  to  better  tilings,  eren  the  nuMt  proper  gifts  of  the  spirit  of  sanoUfloation,  which  is  the  new 
ereatnro;  which  is  the  one  baptism  (Eph.  It.  4,  oompared  with  Act  ii  88,  88,  and  wiUi  Lake  z.  17, 90). 

54.  That  John  Baptist  and  Christ  are  two  persons,  their  ministries  are  two  ministries  seyeral,  and  their  bap* 
tisms  are  two  baptisms,  distinct  the  one  from  the  other  (John  L  20;  Acts  ziii.  26;  Acts  L  4,  5;  Matt.  ill.  IL 

56.  That  John  taoght  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins,  baptizing  with  water  to 
amendment  of  life  (Matt.  iiL  11),  thos  preparing  a  way  for  Christ  and  His  baptism  (Lake  ilL  8,  6),  by  brings 
ing  men  to  repentance  and  fadth  in  the  Messias,  whom  he  pointed  oat  with  the  finger  (saying),  behold  the 
Lamb  of  Ood  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world  (John  i.  81,  20;  Act  ziz.  4). 

56.  That  Christ  is  stronger,  and  hath  a  more  ezoellait  ofBice  and  ministry  than  John  (HatL  iiL  11);  that 
He  baptiseth  with  the  Holy  Ohost  and  fire;  that  He  oometh  and  walketh  in  the  way  which  John  hath  pE»> 
pared :  and  that  the  new  creatore  foUoweth  repentance  (Lake  iii.  6). 

67.  That  repentance  and  faith  in  the  Messias,  are  the  conditions  to  be  performed  on  oar  behalf,  for  the 
obtaining  of  the  promises  (Acts  ii.  88;  John  L  12);  that  the  eiroamoiBion  of  the  heart,  mortifioation  and  the 
promise  of  the  spirit,  that  is,  the  new  oreatare,  are  the  xtromises  which  are  made  to  the  aforesaid  conditfams 
(Dent.  zzz.  6;  Acts  ii.  88;  QaL  ilL  14;  2  Pet.  L  4,  6),  which  promisee  an  all  yea  and  Amen  in  Ghziit  Jesoa 
(2  Cor.  i.  SO),  and  that  in  the  regenerate  (GaL  iiL  16). 

68.  That  repentance  and  faith  are  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  men,  by  the  preaching  of  the  word,  oatwazdly 
in  the  Scriptores,  and  oreatures,  the  grace  of  God  preventing  us  by  the  motions  and  instinet  of  the  i^irit, 
whidi  a  man  hath  power  to  recdve  or  reject  (Matt  xxiii.  87 ;  Acts  vii.  61 ;  Acts  vi.  10;  Bom.  x.  14, 18),  that 
our  Jostification  before  God  oonsisteth  not  in  the  performance  of  the  eonditionB  which  Qod  requireth  of  as, 
but  in  the  partaking  of  the  promises,  the  possessing  of  Christ,  remission  of  sins,  and  the  new  oareatore. 

60.  That  God  the  Father,  of  His  own  good  will  doth  beget  us,  by  the  word  of  trath  (James  L  18),  which 
ia  an  immortal  seed  (1  Pet.  L  28),  not  the  doctrine  of  repentance  and  faith  which  may  be  lost  (Luke  vliL  18); 
and  that  God  the  Father,  in  oor  regeneration,  neither  needeth  nor  useth  the  help  of  any  ereature,  bat  that 
the  Father,  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  immediately  wocketh  that  wooek  in  the  sool,  where  the  tree  will  of 
men  can  do  nothing  (John  iL  18). 

60.  That  such  as  have  not  attained  the  new  ereature,  have  need  of  the  acriptares,  ereatores  and  ordinaneee 
of  the  Church,  to  instroet  them,  to  comfort  them,  to  stir  them  up  the  better  to  perfonn  the  oondition  ot 
repentance  to  the  remission  of  sins  (2  Pet  L  10;  1  Cor.  zL  26;  Eph.  iv.  12—28). 

61.  That  the  new  creature  which  is  begotten  of  God,  needeth  not  the  outward  seriptures,  creatures,  or 
ordinanoes  of  the  church,  to  support  or  help  them  (2  Cor.  xiiL  10,  12;  1  Joh.  iL  27;  1  Oor.  i.  16,  16; 
Bev.  xzL  28),  seeing  he  hath  three  witnesses  in  himself,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost :  which 
are  better  than  all  scriptures,  or  creatures  whi^soever. 

62.  That  as  Christ  who  was  above  the  law  notwithstanding  was  made  under  the  law,  for  our  {Huise:  so  the 
regenerate  in  love  to  othen,  oan  and  will  do  no  other,  Uian  use  the  outward  things  of  the  church,  for  the 
gaining  and  supporting  of  othen :  and  so  the  outward  church  and  ordinances  are  always  necessary,  for  all 
sorts  of  persons  whatsoever  (Matt  iiL  16,  zxviii.  10,  20;  1  Oor.  viiL  0). 

68.  That  the  new  creature  although  he  be  above  Use  law  and  scriptares,  yet  be  can  do  nothhig  against  the 
law  or  scriptares,  bat  rather  all  his  doings  shall  serve  to  the  ccmfiiming  and  establishing  of  the  law  (Bam.Ui  81). 
Therefore  he  can  neither  lie,  nor  steal,  nor  commit  adultery,  nor  kill,  nor  hate  any  man,  or  do  any  other 
fleshly  action,  and  therefore  all  fleshly  libertinism  is  contrary  to  regeneration,  detestable,  and  damnaWa 
(John  viiL  84,  Bom.  vL  15, 16, 18;  2  Pet  iL  18, 10;  1  John  v.  18). 

64.  That  the  outward  church  visiUe,  oonsists  of  penitent  persons  only,  and  of  sudh  as  bdisving  In  Ohzlst» 
bring  forth  fruits  worthy  amendment  of  life  (1  Tim.  vL  8, 6 ;  2  Tim.  iiL  1,  6;  Acts  xiz.  4). 

65.  That  the  visible  church  is  a  mystical  figure  outwardly,  of  the  trne,  spiritual  invisible  ehnrbh;  which 
oonsisteth  of  the  spirits  of  just  and  perfect  men  only,  that  is  of  the  regenerate  (Bev.  L  20,  oompared  with 
Bev.  xzL  2, 28, 27). 

66.  That  repentance  is  the  change  of  the  mind  from  evil  to  that  which  is  good  (Matt  iiL  9),  a  sorrow  for 
Bin  committed,  with  a  humble  heart  for  the  same;  and  a  resolution  to  amend  for  the  time  to  oome;  with  an 
unfeigned  endeavour  therein  (2  Cor.  viL  8, 11 ;  Isaiah  L  16, 17;  Jer.  xzzL  18, 10). 

67.  That  when  we  have  done  all  that  we  can  we  are  unprofitable  servants,  and  all  our  li^teousness  ia  as 
a  stained  cloth  (Luke  xviL  20),  and  that  we  can  only  suppress  and  k^  off  the  brancheif  of  sins,  bat  the  root  of 
sin  we  cannot  pluck  up  out  of  our  hearts  (Jer.  iv.  4,  compared  vrith  Dent  xzz.  6, 8). 

66.  That  fiiith  is  a  knowledge  in  the  mind  of  the  doctrine  of  the  law  and  gospel  eontalned  in  the  pro> 
phetical,  and  apostcdical  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament:  accompanying  repentance  with  an 
assurance  that  Gtod,  through  Christ,  will  perform  unto  us  His  promises  of  remission  of  sins,  and  mortification, 
upon  the  condition  of  our  unfeigned  repentance,  and  amendment  of  life  (Bom.  z.  18, 14, 15;  Acts  v.  80-82, 
aud  Act  iL  88»  80;  Heb.  zL  1;  Mark  L  15.) 
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09.  That  an  pestUmt  and  faitlifal  Cbiistiaiui  «ra  brathzen  in  the  oommimlon  of  the  oat<vArd  ehnreh,  whereno- 
ever  thej  Ut9,  by  what  name  aoerer  they  axe  known,  whioh  in  tmth  and  seal,  follow  repentance  and  faith,  though 
eompaseed  with  never  ao  many  ignoranoee  and  inflimitiea;  and  we  aalate  them  all  with  a  holy  kiss,  being 
heartily  grieved  that  we  whieh  folk>w  after  one  &ith,  and  one  spirit,  one  Ijord,  and  one  Ood,  one  body,  and 
one  baptism,  ahonld  be  xent  into  so  many  sects  and  sflhisms :  and  that  only  for  mattecs  of  less  moment. 

70.  Thai  the  oatwazd  baptism  of  water,  is  to  be  administered  only  upon  snoh  penitent  and  faithful 
persona  as  are  (aforesaid),  and  not  upon  innooent  infanta,  or  wicked  perscms  (Uatt.  iiL  2,  8,  compared  with 
Matt  TxwUL  19,  iO,  and  John  It.  1). 

71.  Thai  in  Baptism  to  the  penitent  peraon,  and  believer,  thero  is  presented,  and  figared,  the  spiritual 
baptism  of  Christ,  (that  is)  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  and  fire :  the  baptism  into  the  death  and  zeswreo- 
tian  of  Ohrist :  even  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  which  he  shall  assuredly  be  made  partaker  of,  if  he  continue  to 
the  end  (OaL  iiL  14;  Matt  ilL  11;  1  Ckv.  xii.  IS;  Bom.  vL  ^  6;  (3oL  iL  10). 

7S.  That  in  the  oatwazd  sapper  whioh  only  baptised  perscms  must  partake,  there  is  presented  and 
flgnzed  before  the  eyes  of  the  penitent  and  faithful,  that  spiritual  sapper,  whioh  Christ  maketh  of  His  flesh  and 
Uood .  whieh  is  oraslfled  and  shed  for  the  remiBidon  of  sins  (as  the  bread  ia  1»oken  and  the  wine  pouzed  forth), 
and  which  is  eaten  and  drnnken  (as  is  the  bread  and  wine  bodily)  only  by  those  which  are  flesh,  of  His  flesh, 
and  bone  of  His  bone :  in  the  commnnioa  of  the  same  spizit  (1  Cor.  ziL  18;  Bev.  iii.  90,  compared  with  1  Cor. 
xLS8,96;  J6fanvL68,68. 

78b  Thai  the  oaiwazd  baptism  and  aopper  do  not  eoofer,  and  oonvqr  grace  and  zegeneration  to  the  parti- 
eipants  or  eommnnioants :  bat  as  the  word  preaehod,  they  serve  only  to  sapport  and  stir  np  the  repentance 
and  faith  of  the  eommnnioants  till  Christ  come,  tiU  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  their  hearts 
(1  Cor.  iL  9S;  8  Peter,  L  19;  1  Cor.  L  54). 

74.  Thai  the  saezaioents  have  the  sazneaae  thai  the  word  hath;  thai  thfloruB  a  visiUe  word,  and  that  thef 
teach  to  the  «ye  of  them  thai  understand  as  the  word  teaeheth  the  ears  of  them  that  have  ears  to  hear  (Pzot. 
z.  19),  and  therefora  as  the  word  appertaineth  not  to  infants,  no  more  do  the  sacraments. 

75.  Thai  the  prsaehlTig  of  the  word,  and  ministry  of  the  sacraments,  zepresenteth  the  ministry  of  (2hzist 
in  the  s]^zit;  who  teaeheth,  baptiseth,  and  feedeth  the  regenerate,  by  the  Holy  Spizit  inwardly  and  invisibly. 

75.  Thai  Christ  haih  set  in  his  ooiward  ehnzeh  two  sorts  of  ministers :  vis.,  some  who  are  called  pastors, 
teaeheiB  or  eldara,  who  admJTiister  in  the  word  and  saoraments,  and  others  who  axe  oalled  Deacons,  nea  and 
women:  whoee  ministxy  is,  to  serve  tables  and  wash  the  saints'  feet  (leta  vL  9-4;  FhiL  L  1;  1  Tim.  iiL 
9,  8, 8, 11,  and  ehap.  t). 

77.  That  the  separating  of  the  impenitent,  from  the  oatwazd  eommnnion  of  the  Chnzoh,  is  a  flgare  of  the 
etspial  zejeetion,  and  reprobation  of  them  thai  persist  impenitent  in  sin  (Bev.  zxL  97,  and  zziL  14-16|  Mati. 
xvL  IB  and  xviiL  18;  John  xx.  98,  eompaied  with  Bev.  iiL  12). 

78.  Thai  none  are  to  be  s^araied  from  the  oatwazd  oomnianioQ  of  the  Chorch  bat  soeh  as  forsake  repent- 
ance, which  deny  the  power  of  Godliness  (9  Tim.  iiL  5),  and  namely  thai  suiBoiBni  admonition  go  before, 
according  to  the  role  (ICaii.  zviiL  15-18),  and  thai  none  are  to  be  r^eoted  for  ignorance  or  errors,  or  infir- 
mit&Bs  so  long  as  they  retain  repentanoe  and  faith  in  Christ  (Bom.  ziv.,  and  1  Thess.  t.  14;  Bom.  zvi.  17, 18), 
bat  they  axe  to  be  instraoted  with  meekness;  and  the  strong  are  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak;  and 
that  we  are  to  sapport  one  annthnr  through  love. 

79.  Thai  a  man  may  speak  a  word  against  the  Son,  and  be  pardoned  (thai  is),  a  man  may  err  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Chztei's  History,  and  in  matters  of  the  oatward  ehnzeh,  and  be  forgiven,  doing  it  in  an  ignorant 
leal;  bat  he  thai  speaketh  a  word  against  the  Holy  Ohoei  (thai  is)  thai  after  illominatian  foreaketh  repent- 
anee  and  iaith  in  Christ,  persecuting  them,  trampling  under  foot  the  blood  of  the  covenant :  zeiozning  with 
Ihedogtotheyomit:  thai  soeh  shall  never  be  pardoned,  neither  in  this  world,  nor  In  the  world  to  come  (Matt. 
siL  81, 89,  oompared  with  Hebrows  vL  4,  and  ehap.  x.  96-99;  9  Pet.  IL  90, 99). 

80.  That  pflrmmg  MpM^fctod  fwnm  thp  flfttnmBnJnn  ntf  tha  rAnrah,  ^w^  ^jq  hn  ftf/fiyi^^ifA  Vf  hfathftHH  and  pubtt- 

eans  (Uafci.  zvilL),  and  that  they  axe  so  far  to  be  shunned,  as  they  may  poDnte :  notwithstanding  being  ready 
to instznot  them,  and  to  zeUeve  them  in  their  wants:  seeking  by  all  lawful  means  to  win  them:  considering 
thai  ezeoomranioation  ia  only  for  the  destracUon  of  the  flesh,  thai  the  ^izit  may  be  saved  In  the  day  of  the 
Lord  (1  Cor.  t.  6, 11;  Hati.  zL  19;  Luke  zt.  1,9). 

81.  Thai  there  isno  sacoeesion  in  the  oatward  ehnzeh,  bat  thai  all  the  succession  is  from  heaven,  and 
thai  the  new  czeatuzo  only,  hath  the  thing  signified,  and  substanoe,  whereof  the  outward  church  and  ozdi- 
nanoes  are  shadows  (CoL  iL  16,17),  and  therefore  he  alone  hath  power,  and  knoweth  aright,  how  to  administer 
in  the  oatwazd  efaarch,  for  the  benefit  of  others  (John  vL  45) :  yet  Ood  is  not  the  Ood  of  confusion  but  of 
order,  end  therefore  we  are  in  the  oatwazd  chuzeh,  to  draw  as  near  the  first  institution  as  may  be,  in  all 
things  (1  Cor.  ziv.  88) ;  therefore  it  ia  not  lawful  for  eviery  brother  to  administer  the  word  and  saoramentr 
(Eph.  Iv.  11, 19,  compared  with  1  Cor.  zii.  4, 5,  6,  98. 99). 

83.  Thai  Christ  hath  set  in  his  oatward  ohoreh  the  voeation  of  master  and  servant,  parents  and  children, 
husband  and  wife  (Eph.  ▼.  99-95,  chap.  vL  1,  4, 5,  0),  and  hath  commanded  every  soul  to  be  sabjeot  to  the 
higher  powers  (Bom.  ziiL  1),  not  because  of  wrath  only,  bat  lor  conscience  sake  (verso  5)  that  we  are  to  give 
ttaam  their  daty,  as  tribata,  and  enstom,  honoor,  and  fear,  not  speaking  evil  of  them  that  are  in  aalbority 


(JndA,  Tone  8),  bat  pnying  and  gitlng  thanki  for  thom  (1  Tim.  U.  1,  S),  to  fhat  ii  ■MOptaUe  In  the  sight  oi 
God,  eron  onr  SaTionr. 

68.    That  the  offloe  of  the  maglstnte,  ia  a  dispoaitton  or  pwrmiwaffa  ordinaiiee  of  Ood  to  the  good  of 
mankind :  that  one  man  like  the  brate  beaata  deronr  not  another  (Bom.  xiii.),  and  that  Jnstioe  and  civilitj, 
may  be  preserrod  among  men:  and  that  a  magistrate  may  so  please  Ood  in  his  calling,  in  doing  that  which  ia 
righteous  and  Just  in  the  ^es  of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  bring  an  oatwazd  Ueaaing  19011  himself,  his  posterity 
and  sabjeets  (2  Kings,  x.  80,  81). 

84.  That  the  magistrate  is  not  by  virtoe  of  his  offloe  to  meddle  with  religion,  or  matters  of  oonsdenoe,  to 
loroe  and  oompd  men  to  this  or  that  fonn  of  religion,  or  doctrine :  bat  to  )eam  Christian  religion  firoe,  to 
erory  man's  qonwoiCTiee,  and  to  handle  only  civil  transgressions  (Bom.  xlii.),  injniies  and  wrongs  of  man 
against  man,  In  morder,  adaltery,  theft,  etc.,  to  Christ  only  Is  the  king,  and  lawgiTOr  of  the  charoh  and 
conscienes  (James  It.  IS). 

85.  That  if  the  magistrate  will  foQow  Christ,  and  be  His  disciple,  he  most  deny  himself,  take  ap  his  cross, 
and  follow  Christ :  he  most  Iotb  his  enemies  and  not  kill  them,  he  mast  pray  to  them,  and  not  punish  them, 
he  must  feed  them  and  give  them  drink,  not  imprison  them,  banish  them,  dismonber  them,  and  spoil  their 
goods ;  he  must  suffer  persecution  and  affliction  with  Christ,  and  be  slandered,  roriled,  blasphrmed,  soouzged, 
buffeted,  spit  upon,  imprisoned  and  killed  with  Christ ;  and  that  by  the  aathority  of  magistrates,  which 
things  he  cannot  possibly  do,  and  retain  the  revenge  of  the  sword. 

86.  That  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  the  memben  of  tiieoutward  ehureh,  are  to  Judge  all  their  oausoa  of  differ* 
ence,  among  themselves,  and  they  are  not  to  go  to  law,  before  the  magistrates  (1  Cor.  vi  1^7),  and  that  aJ 
their  differences  must  be  ended  by  (yea)  and  (nay)  without  an  oath  (Matt  v.  88-87 ;  James  t.  12). 

87.  That  the  Disciples  of  Cluist,  the  members  of  the  outward  church,  may  not  many  any  of  the  profane,  or 
wicked,  godless  people  of  the  world,  but  that  every  one  is  to  marry  in  the  Lord  (1  Car.  viL  88),  every  man  one 
only  wife,  and  eveiy  woman  one  only  husband  (I  Cor.  viL  S). 

68.  That  parents  are  bound  to  bring  up  their  children  in  instruction  and  information  of  the  Lord  CEph.  vL4), 
and  that  they  are  to  provide  to  their  family:  otherwise  th^  deny  the  faith,  and  are  worse  than  infidels 
(1  Tim.  V.  8). 

89.  That  notwithstanding  if  the  Lord  shall  give  a  man  any  speeial  eaDing,  as  Simon,  and  Andrew,  James, 
and  John,  then  they  mast  leave  all,  fkther,  ship,  nets,  wife,  ohildran,  yea,  and  Ule  also  to  follow  Christ  (Luke 
ziv.  26;  Matt.  iv.  18-80). 

90.  That  in  the  necessities  of  the  church,  and  poor  brethren,  aQ  things  are  to  be  common  (Aots  iT.89),yeaand 
that  one  church  is  to  administer  to  another  in  time  of  need  (GaL  iL  10;  Aots  zL  80;  1  Ccnr.  iv.  8,  and  chap.  ix). 

91.  That  all  the  bodies  of  all  men  that  are  dead,  shall  by  ttie  power  of  Christ,  be  raised  up,  oat  of  his  own 
proper  seed,  as  com  out  of  the  seed  rotting  in  the  earth  (1  Cor.  rv.). 

92.  That  these  which  live  in  the  last  day  shall  not  die,  but  shall  be  dianged  Jn  a  moment :  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trumpet  (1  Cor.  zv.  52),  for  the  trump  shall  Uow,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised 
up  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed,  not  in  substanee  but  in  qualities ;  for  the  bodies  shall  rise  in  honour, 
in  power,  in  inoorruption,  and  spiritual :  being  sown  in  dishonour,  in  weakness,  in  oorraption,  and  natural 
(1  Cor.  zv.  42,  44). 

98.  Thatthebodiesbeingraisedup,  shaU  be  Joined  to  the  seals,  whereto  formerly  thayirarennited:  which 
till  that  time  were  preserred  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  (Bev.  vL  9,  Job  six.  25*27). 

04.  That  it  is  appointed  to  allmen  that  they  shall  once  die,  and  then  eometh  the  Judgment  (Heb.  ix.  87), 
and  that  the  change  of  them  that  live  on  the  earth  at  the  last  day,  ihall  be  as  it  wero  a  death  unto  them 
(1  Cor.  XT.  68;  1  Thos.  It.  15*17). 

96.  That  there  shall  be  a  general,  and  universal  day  of  Judgment,  when  everyone  shall  rooelve  aooording  to 
the  things  that  are  done  in  the  flesh,  whether  thoy  be  good  or  evil  (1  Ocnr.  y.  10,  Acts  xviL  81). 

96.  That  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man ;  no,  not  the  Angels  in  heaven,  neither  thsiBoli  ^^^nff'^, 
but  the  Father  only.  (Mark  xiiL  88). 

97.  That  Christ  Jesus  that  man,  shall  be  Judge  in  that  day  (Aeta  zviL  81),  that  beshall  ooma  inthe  ekrads 
with  gkxry :  and  all  His  holy  angds  with  Him  (Matt,  xxr),  with  a  shout,  and  with  the  voioe  of  the  Archangel, 
and  with  the  tramp  of  Ood  (1  Thos.  iv.  16),  and  He  shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  His  glory ;  and  all  nations 
shall  be  gathered  before  Him,  and  Ho  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd  aeparateth  the  sheep 
from  the  goats,  setting  the  sheep  on  His  right  hand  and  the  goats  on  the  left  (Matt.  xxv.). 

96.  That  the  king  shall  say  to  the  sheep,  the  regenerate,  which  ore  on  His  right  hand,  *'  Come,  ye  blessed 
ol  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  to  you  before  the  foondation  of  the  world ;"  and  it  shall  be  per- 
formed aooordingly  (Matt.  xxt). 

99.  That  the  king  shall  say  to  them  on  His  left  hand,  the  goata,  the  wicked  onea,  **  Depart  from  me^  ye 
eorsed,  into  evwriasting  fire  prepared  to  the  Devil  and  his  angela,"  and  it  shall  be  acoomplished  aooordingly 
(Matt  xxT). 

100.  That  after  the  Jadgment  ended  and  aeeomplished,  and  the  last  enemy  that  is  death  being  pat  onder 
the  feet  of  Christ,  then  the  Son  himself  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the  Fatlior,  and  ahall 
be  sabjeot  auto  Him,  that  subdoed  all  things  unto  Him,  that  Ood  may  be  aU  in  all  (1  Cor.  xv.  84-28)b 
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Tbb  Litb  and  Death  of  John  Smith. 

"  The  righteotu  perUheth  and  no  man  comidereth  it  in  heart,  and  merciful  men  are 
taken  aioay,  and  no  man  understandeth  tliat  the  righteotu  is  taken  away  from  the  evil 
to  come,** — ^Isaiah  Ivli.  1,  2. 

*'Then  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying  unto  me,  write  the  dead  whic\die  in  the 
Lord  are  fully  blessed:  even  so  saith  the  spirit,  for  tliey  rest  from  their  labours,  and 
their  works  follow  them, — Bev.  ziv.  13. 

AiTEB  a  certain  time  (living  at  Amsterdam)  he  began  to  practise  ph3rsic  (knowing  that 
a  man  was  bound  to  nse  the  gifts  that  the  Lord  had  bjstowed  upon  him  for  the  good  of 
others),  in  administering  whereof  he  usually  took  nothing  of  the  poorer  sort ;  and  if 
tiiey  were  rich  he  took  but  half  so  much  as  other  doctors  did :  excepting  some,  who 
being  well  able  and  well  minded,  urged  more  upon  him ;  some  demanding  of  him  why 
he  took  no  more,  alleging  that  he  must  pay  his  house-rent,  maintain  his  wife  and 
children.   He  answered,  you  must  give  me  leave  herein  to  use  my  conscience.    Moreover 
he  was  so  mindful  and  so  careful  for  the  poor,  that  he  would  rather  live  sparingly  ia 
his  house  (or  as  W3  say)  neglect  hioiself,  his  wife,  and  children,  than  that  any  should  be 
in  extre  nity.    Upon  a  time,  seeing  one  slenderly  apparelled,  he  sent  them  his  gown,  to 
make  them  clothes.     It  being  refused  (saying  that  their  wants  was  not  so  great  as  he 
supposed),  he  answered,  that  if  they  did  refuse  it  the  fault  should  be  upon  themselves, 
for  he  was  willing  to  give  it,  and  that  it  was  but  his  duty,  according  to  that  speech  in  the 
gospel,  **  He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him  part  with  him  that  hath  none."    So  that  he 
was  well  beloved  of  most  men,  and  hated  of  none  save  a  few  of  our  English  nation,  who 
had  nothing  against  him  but  that  he  differed  from  them  in  some  points  of  religion ;  not- 
withstanding he  would  beseech  the  Lord  to  open  their  eyes  to  see  better,  and  to  forgive 
them  their  sins :  and  he  was  ready  to  help  any  of  them  as  occasion  was  offered  him. 
Thus  living  uprightly  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  being  both  painful  and  careful  to  do  good 
to  all,  for  soul  and  body,  according  to  his  ability :  It  pleased  the  Lord  at  the  length  to 
visit  him  with  sickness,  and  with  a  disease  whereby  he  perceived  that  his  Uf  e  should  not 
long  continue,  yet  remaining  about  seven  weeks,  during  the  which  space  he  behaved 
himself  Christian-like,  examining  his  life,  confessing  his  sins,  praying  for  patience, 
having  always  confidence  in  the  mercy  and  favour  of  the  Lord  towards  him  in  the  end. 
A  day  or  two  before  his  desXk  the  brethren  having  recourse  unto  him,  and  some  of 
them  remaining  by  him,  he  uttered  these  speeches: — Concerning  the    Church  of 
England,  the  Separation,  and  Mr.  Helwis,  saith  he,  I  do  confess  my  grievous  sins  and 
corruptions  in  the  manner  of  my  carriage  towards  them  in  words  and  writings ;  but  as 
for  the  points  of  controversy  betwixt  us,  I  am  persuaded  I  had  the  better  of  them ;  and 
as  for  my  faith,  saith  he,  as  I  have  taught  and  written,  so  I  now  hold — that  the  Gospel 
hath  two  parts :  the  promise  on  God^s  behalf,  and  the  condition  on  our  behalf.    The 
promise  is  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  spirit  of  regeneration,  wherein  we  can  do  nothing,        ^ 
but  must  be  mere  patients ;  the  condition,  wherein  we  must  be  co-workers  with  the     |  \ 
Lord,  is  to  turn  from  our  sins,  and  to  believe  his  promises,  He  preventing  us  with  His 
grace :  the  which  if  we  faithfully  do,  then,  saith  he,  the  Lord  will  perform  His  promise 
imto  us,  wherein  in  some  measure  I  have  done  my  endeavour  unfeignedly,  yet  I  confess 
1  have  been  and  am  too  short  therein,  but  for  my  weakness  and  wants  I  fly  to  th« 
abundant  mercfy  of  the  Lord,  who  will  help  those  which  seek  unto  Him,  and  if  you  knoiv 
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any  better,  I  beseeob  you  insfcraot  me  before  my  deatb ;  and  if  I  live  (saitb  he)  I  will 
walk  with  no  other  people  but  you  all  my  days.  He  desired  hia  wife  alao  so  to  do,  being 
persuaded  that  she  would :  and  wished  that  his  children  should  remain  with  ns,  praying 
us  to  inform  them  wherein  we  saw  them  do  amiss.  And  as  for  himself,  he  did  now 
desire  nothing  but  that  the  Lord  would  take  away  his  sins  and  purge  his  heart,  and 
then  he  were  fit  for  Him.  And  being  desired  that  if  the  Lord  did  let  him  feel  it  while 
he  were  able  to  speak,  that  he  would  manifest  it  unto  us  for  our  comfort,  which  he 
promised  to  do,  saying  that  if  the  Lord  would  vouchsafe  that  mercy  it  might  be  a  testi- 
mony to  the  whole  world,  so  resting  under  the  hand  of  Gk>d  waiting  his  good  pleasure, 
one  coming  unto  hun,  and  asking  how  he  did,  **Iwait  for  death"  (soith  he),  "for 
death.'*  "  But,"  siith  she,  **  I  hops  you  look  for  another  comfort  first.*'  *'  I  mean,*'  saith 
he,  *'  the  death  of  my  sins."  After  complaining  of  his  sins,  one  of  the  lurethren  alleging 
unto  him  the  words  of  the  prophet,  where  he  saith  that  the  Lord  will  not  despise  the 
broken  in  heart,  "  No,'*  said  he,  "  for  I  know  He  is  a  merciful  Qod,  and  I  seeking  unto 
Him  I  know  He  will  seek  me  with  the  prodigal  ohild.*'  Another  saying  unto  him,  **  I 
hope  you  shall  do  well ;  I  trust  you  appertain  to  the  Lord,'*  **  Tes,"  said  he,  ''I  do 
appertain  unto  Him,  for  I  seek  Him  and  I  run  not  from  Him,**  aUeging  the  words  of 
the  prophet  where  he  saith,  "  Seek  my  face :  my  heart  answered,  I  will  seek  thy  face." 
Another  coming  unto  him,  said,  "  We  must  part  from  you,*'  "  No,**  said  he,  **  we  shall 
never  part,  for  we  are  aU  of  one  spirit  ;*'  "  But,'*  she  said,  **  I  mean  with  your  body." 
He  answered  *'  LeL  that  go,  let  that  go,'*  shaking  his  hand.  The  same  person  having  a 
sad  and  heavy  countenance,  he  said,  "Why  do  you  weep,  and  break  my  heart f 
'*  But,*'  saith  she,  *'  I  weep  not.'*  He  answered  her,  "  But  some  come  unto  me  weeping. 
I  pray  you  let  us  depart  comfortably,  and  weep  not  as  those  that  are  without  hope." 
Afterward,  calling  his  children  to  him,  as  Jacob  did  his  sons  a  little  before  his  death, 
he  began  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  religion,  teaching  tiiem  that  there  is  one 
God,  creator  of  all  things,  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  alone  salvation  oonsisteth, 
one  Holy  Spirit,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  manifesting  that  the  baptism  of  infants  waa 
unlawful.  And  demanding  d  his  children  whether  they  had  rather  that  he  should  die  or 
live,  they  weeping  said  that  he  might  live.  **  If  I  live,**  saith  he,  *'  I  must  correct  you, 
and  beat  you,  but  you  must  know  that  I  do  it  not  because  I  hate  you,  but  because  I 
love  you,  even  as  now  the  Lord  chasteneth  me,  not  because  He  hateth  me,  but  for  that 
He  loveth  me.'*  The  brethren  then  speaking  privately  among  themselves,  he  said,  **  I 
pray  you,  brethren,  speak  up,  that  I  may  leam  also."  And  one  asking  him  a  question, 
being  a  stranger,  which  tended  to  strife,  he  would  not  permit  an  answer, "  Because,*'  said 
he,  **  I  desire  to  hear  no  contention  now,"  being  desirous  to  end  strife  and  contention 
in  whomsoever  he  perceived  it  to  be,  whereby  he  shewed  himself  to  be  of  the  number  of 
those  which  are  the  blessed  children  of  Grod,  as  Christ  pronounceth  the  peacemakers  to 
be  (Matt.  v.).  In  the  night  before  his  death,  some  waking  with  him,  he  desired  them 
to  raise  up  some  speech  of  comfort  unto  him.  It  being  answered  that  he  knew  aU  thinga 
which  we  could  say  unto  him,  he  answered,  "  That  is  not  it ;  for  when  the  Lord  o£fereth 
me  anything  I  speak,  and  when  he  doth  not  I  am  silent.**  And,  speaking  of  the  fruit 
of  the  country  that  it  was  some  cause  of  diseases,  correcting  himself,  **  I  think,*'  saith 
he,  '*  it  is  but  an  idle  speech,**  so  careful  was  he  not  to  speak  vainly.  Afterwards, 
awaking  out  of  a  slumber,  he  asked,  "  Where  are  the  brethren  ?'*  We  coming  unto  him, 
he  said,  *'  Come,  let  us  praise  the  Lord,  let  us  praise  the  Lord ;  He  it  so  graciooa  and 
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good  unto  me ;  yea,  He  dealeth  wonderfully  meroifally  with  me.*'  His  wife  then  asking 
him.  saying,  "  Have  you  obtained  youi  desire  ?  "  "  No,*'  said  he,  "  but  He  maketh  me 
able  to  bear  all  that  He  layeth  npon  me,  and  to  pass  through  it."  Being  answered  that 
it  was  the  performance  of  Qod's  promise,  who  will  lay  no  more  upon  His  than  they  are 
able  to  bear,  "  It  is  true,"  saith  he,  '*for  I  find  the  scriptures  so  true  by  experience  as 
can  be.'*  In  the  morning,  being  asked  if  we  should  praise  God  for  that  He  had  given 
him  strength  and  ability  to  pass  that  night,  **  Tee,**  saith  he,  "  let  us  praise  His  name, 
and  though  I  cannot  be  the  mouth,  yet  I  will  be  the  ear ;  and  let  us  come  before  the 
Lord  with  an  upright  heart,  for  that  is  well  pleasing  unto  Him.**  So,  drawing  nearer 
unto  his  end,  at  length  he,  lifting  up  his  hands,  said,  **  The  Lord  hath  holpen  me ;  the 
Lord  hath  holpen  me.**  His  wife  asking  him  if  he  had  received  his  desire,  '*  Yes," 
said  he,  **  I  praise  the  Lord,  He  hath  now  holpen  me,  and  hath  taken  away  my  sins," 
and  not  long  after,  stretching  forth  his  hands  and  his  feet,  he  yielded  up  the  ghost, 
whereby  his  life  and  death  being  both  correspondent  to  his  doctrine,  it  is  a  great  means 
both  to  comfort  us,  and  to  confirm  us  in  the  truth. 
The  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  these  things  are  the  brethren. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

The  Ooubse  of  Religious  Opinion  in  England  prior 
TO  1640  (continued).  The  increase  of  the  Puritans, 
Baptists,  and  Brownists.  The  Virginu  Company 
POUND  A  Colony  in  America.  The  Company  is  a 
pecuniary  failure.  They  at  last  invite  the  Separa- 
tists   IN    Holland    to    emigrate.      John    Robinson's 

CHURCH   AT    LeYDEN   ACCEPT    THE    INVITATION,   AND    FOUND 

the  church  of  the  "  pilgrim  fathers  "  at  plymouth. 
Laud   persecutes  the  Puritan   party,    and   supports 

THE  High  Church  party.    Accession    of  Charles  L 

« 

Religious  agitation. 

We  now  return  to  the  conrse  of  religious  aflfairs  in 
England.  James  the  first  came  to  the  throne  in  1603. 
Great  hopes  were  entertained  that  from  his  Preshyterian 
education  he  would  side  with  the  Puritan  party.  He  disap- 
pointed all  their  hopes.  His  sympathies  were  in  favour  of 
the  Romish  church.  His  reign  was  signalized  by  the 
publication  of  our  present  version  of  the  Scriptures,  in  1611. 
The  position  of  the  Puritans  and  the  prelatical  party  in  the 
Church  was  not  materially  altered,  except  that  the  Puritans, 
Baptists,  and  Brownists  were  continually  increasing.  In 
1618,  John  Sclden,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
England,*  published  his  celebrated  "  History  of  Tythes.'' 

•  "  Price,"  vol.  i.,  p.  530. 
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"  Never  a  fiercer  storm,"  says  Fuller  "  fell  on  all  parsonage 
bams,  since  the  Beformation,  than  what  this  treatise  raised 
up/'  The  rage  of  his  enemies  knew  no  bounds,  and  with 
the  fear  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission  before  his  eyes, 
he  "humbly  acknowledged  his  error  in  pubUshing  the 
*  History  of  Tythes,' "  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Galileo,  men 
deemed  in  spite  of  the  recantation  of  his  "  error,"  that  he 
had  absolutely  destroyed  the  ground  of  the  supposed 
" divine  right"  of  the  clergy  to  tythes.  In  the  year  1618, 
the  "Book  of  Sports"  was  published,  and  the  clergy  of 
Lancashire  were  commanded  to  read  it  from  their  pulpits. 
It  was  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of 
Archbishop  Abbot.  The  experiments  in  colonial  Church 
Government  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  present 
a  most  curious  picture.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  will  of 
the  Head  of  the  Church  if)  allow  the  human  mind  to  exhaust 
every  expedient  in  forming  rehgious  societies  contrary  to 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that 
the  practical  results  of  these  experiments  should  eventually 
turn  to  the  instruction  and  blessing  of  His  Church.  The 
Church  of  England,  in  1610,  contemplated  the  formation  of 
a  colony  in  Virginia,  and  the  following  extracts  *  of  "  the 
articles,  laws,  orders  divine  and  politic,  for  the  colony  first 
estabhshed  by  Sir  Thomas  Gates,"  give  an  idea  of  the 
methods,  then  deemed  to  be  highly  christian,  of  spreading 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  view  was,  that  the  perfection  of 
the  christian  reUgion,  required  that  "  no  Brownists  or 
factious  Separatists"  should  be  suffered.  The  orders  in 
reference  to  reUgious  observances  in  the  colony  embraced 
the  following  items: — To  "  speak  maliciously  "  against  the 
"  holy  and  blessed  Trinity,"  or  the  Articles  of  the  Christian 


•  Wftddington'B  "  Congregational  History,*'  pp.  170  to  173. 
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faith — ^the  punishment  of  death.  "Blasphemy"  or  "un- 
lawful oaths," — first  punishment  to  be  "  severe," — for  the 
second  ofifence  "to  have  a  bodkin  thrust  through  his 
tongue," — ^the  third  offence,  *^  death."  No  man  was  to 
"  speak  a  word  "  or  "  do  any  act "  to  the  "  derision  "  or 
"  despite  "  of  God's  holy  word,  "  on  pain  of  death."  K  he 
"  unworthily  demeaned  himseK  unto  any  preacher  or  min- 
ister,"— ^to  be  openly  whipt  three  times  and  ask  "pubUo 
forgiveness"  in  church  on  Sunday.  Every  man  and 
woman,  "  on  the  first  tolling  of  the  bell,  shall  on  working 
days  repair  unto  the  church  to  hear  divine  service,  upon 
pain  of  losing  his  or  her  day's  aUowance  for  the  first 
omission, — for  the  second  to  be  whipt, — ^for  the  third 
offence,  the  galleys  for  six  months."  Sabbath  breaking  was 
punished  in  the  second  offence  by  whipping,  and  the  third, 
death  I"  Not  a  man  or  woman  who  should  arrive  in  the 
colony,  was  to  omit  to  "give  an  account  of  his  or  their 
faith  and  religion,  and  repair  to  the  minister."  If  the 
minister,  seeing  his  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  the 
christian  religion,  advises  him  "in  love  and  charity  to 
repair  to  him"  for  further  instruction, — and  the  man 
refuses,  he  is  to  be  "whipt," — for  the  second,  "to  be  whipt 
twice," — and  for  the  third  to  be  "  whipt  every  day  "  until 
he  professes  his  sorrow  in  the  church  and  repairs  to  the 
minister  for  farther  instruction. 

The  laudable  intentions  of  the  founders  of  the  colony, 
were  in  their  opinion  to  be  fully  accomplished  by  thus 
"displaying  the  banner  of  Christ  Jesus"  and  "fighting 
with  the  Dragon."  They  believed  that  their  names  would 
be  "  eternized," — and  that  their  attempt  would  serve  as  "  a 
pattern  "  and  "  mirror  "  to  the  church  universaL  This  was 
accomphshed,  not  by  the  success  of  their  scheme  of  church 
government,  but  by  its  failure. 
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This  Virginia  Company,  which  had  been  formed  in 
1606,  having  spent  more  than  JglOO,000,  in  this  and 
other  experiments  in  colonization,  now  had  suggested 
to  it  by  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges,  that  "means  might  be 
used  to  draw  into  those  enterprizes  some  of  those  families 
that  had  retired  to  Holland  for  scruple  of  conscience,  giving 
them  such  freedom  as  might  stand  with  their  liking."  * 
After  some  hesitation,  finding  that  the  iaterest  of  the 
Company  would  be  used  to  secure  them  "freedom  of 
religion,"  John  Kobinson's  Church  at  Leyden  resolved  to 
form  a  colony  in  America.  The  landing  of  the  "  Pilgrim 
Fathers  "  at  Cape  Cod,  where  the  two  great  seaport  towns 
of  Plymouth  and  Boston  were  shortly  founded,  is  an  event 
of  vast  importance  in  the  religious  history  of  England 
and  the  world.  They  embarked  at  DeK-haven.  The 
farewell  words  of  John  Robinson,  to  the  portion  of  his 
Church  who  embarked  in  the  May-flower^  will  for  ever 
hallow  the  memory  of  the  Church  at  Leyden.  "  I  charge 
you  before  God  and  his  blessed  angels,  that  you  follow  me 
no  further  than  you  have  seen  me  follow  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  If  God  reveal  anything  to  you  by  other  instruments 
of  his,  be  as  ready  to  receive  it  as  ever  you  were  to  receive 
any  truth  by  my  ministry,  for  I  am  verily  persuaded,  I  am 
very  confident,  the  Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to  break  forth 
out  of  his  holy  word.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  suflSciently 
bewail  the  condition  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  who  are 
come  to  a  period  in  rehgion,  and  wiU  go  at  present  no 
farther  than  the  instruments  of  their  reformation.  The 
Lutherans  can't  be  drawn  to  go  beyond  what  Luther  saw. 
Whatever  part  of  his  will  our  good  God  has  reve6,led  to 
Calvin,  they  will  rather  die  than  embrace  it, — and  the 

*  Dr.  Waddington'i  <*  Congregational  Histoiy,"  p.  204. 
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Calvinists,  yon  see,  stick  fast  where  they  were  left  by  that 
great  man  of  God,  who  yet  saw  not  all  things.  This  is  an 
evil  much  to  be  lamented,  for  though  they  were  burning 
and  shining  lights  in  their  times,  yet  they  penetrated  not 
into  the  whole  counsel  of  God, — ^but,  were  they  Uving, 
would  be  as  willing  to  embrace  further  Ught  as  that  which 
they  first  received.  I  beseech  you  to  remember  it ; — 'tis  an 
article  of  your  church  covenant; — ^that  you  be  ready  to 
receive  whatever  truth  shall  be  made  known  to  you  from 
the  written  word  of  God."  These  are  words  never  to  be 
forgotten.  The  unwillingness  of  Christians  to  receive  truth 
from  unwelcome  quarters,  has  been  the  stumbling  block  of 
every  Church.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  in  the  covenants 
of  the  Independent  Churches  in  England  to  walk  in  Gospel 
ordinances,  they  inserted  the  clause  "  till  God  should  give 
them  *  new  hght '  "  or  "  further  Ught."  *  ' 
v^  James  I.  died  in  1625.  His  despotic  principles  roused 
the  spirit  of  the  constitutional  or  patriotic  party,  while 
his  conduct  of  public  and  foreign  aflfairs  disgusted  the 
whole  nation.  The  result  of  his  reign  was  to  array  the 
virtue,  the  public  spirit,  and  the  intellect  of  the  country  on 
the  side  of  the  Puritans,  t  The  state  of  England  in  a 
religious  point  of  view  was  deplorable.  The  Puritans  were 
Calvinists.  The  doctrines  of  Arminius  made  rapid  progress 
among  the  High  Church  party,  and  were  considered  by  the 
Puritans  to  tend  to  Romanism.  The  pulpits  rang  with 
controversy  which  tended  Uttle  to  the  progress  of  religion. 
The  bishops  were  unable  to  obtain  preachers  of  abihty,  and 


*  See  '*  Acoount  of  the  Churoh  at  Bothwell,  founded  in  1656,  by  Norman  Glass, " 
Loudon,  1871. 

f  It  will  be  noticed  that,  as  before  specially  noted,  we  use  the  word  **  Puritan  ** 
to  describe  the  Presbyterian  party. 
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the  ranks  of  the  clergy  were  filled  up  with  men  who  excited 
the  pity  of  the  educated.  "  Rous  churchmen,"  says  Mr, 
Marsden,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Early  Puritans,"  "  who  had 
never  concerned  themselves  with  the  surplice  controversy, 
and  were  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  cross  in  baptism  and 
the  ring  in  marriage,  found  themselves  compelled  in  self- 
defence  to  associate  with  the  only  party  by  whom  they 
were  not  insulted."  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Baxter 
agree  in  their  testimony,  that  in  these  times,  the  rabble, 
encouraged  by  the  Court  and  Prelatical  party,  indifferently 
harassed  and  persecuted  any  person  of  real  piety  (what- 
ever his  sentiments  might  be)  as  a  "puritan,"  because 
if  so,  he  was  deemed  a  disloyal  person  who  could  obtain 
no  redress. 

The  inevitable  reaction  from  Puritan  doctrine,  had  now 
created  a  party  in  the  Church,  who  undervalued  the  work  of 
the  Eeformers.  Their  rule  was  "  Catholic  antiquity."  Laud, 
though  not  yet  archbishop,  had  commenced  to  exert  the 
influence  which  now  causes  him  to  be  hailed,  by  the  school 
he  represents,  as  the  true  Reformer  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Papists  were  countenanced  by  the  Court, 
popish  recusants  were  released  from  prison,  while  the  laws 
were  enforced  against  the  Puritans  with  the  utmost  severity, 
and  the  increase  of  popery  alarmed  the  protestant  feeling  of 
the  country,  an  alarm  which  the  incidents  of  the  Spanish 
marriage  negotiation  did  not  tend  to  allay.  "  Puritans," 
says  Carlyle,  "  in  the  better  ranks,  and  in  every  rank, 
abounded.  Already  in  conscious  act,  or  in  clear  tendency, 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  serious  thought  and  manhood  of 
England  had  declared  itself  Puritan."  **  There  needs  no 
prophetical  spirit,"  said  Bishop  Hall  in  1622,  **  to  discern 
by  a  small  cloud  that  there  is  a  storm  coming  towards  ou? 
church,   such   an  one  which   shall  not  only  drench  our 
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plumes,  but  shake  our  peace."*  Already  the  fearful  Tision 
appeared  to  that  excellent  man,  of  *^  that  anarchical  fashion 
of  Independent  congregations,  which  I  see  and  lament  to 
Bee,  affected  by  too  many  not  without  woful  success.  We 
are  gone,  we  are  lost  in  a  most  miserable  confusion  I "  The 
Puritan  party  were  disheartened  and  cast  down  by  the 
severities  of  Laud ;  and  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the 
little  band  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  they  sent  out  six  ships 
to  found  the  Massachusetts  colony.  They  landed  on  the 
24th  of  June,  1629  and  founded  the  towns  of  Salem  and 
Newton,  afterwards  called  Cambridge.  They  applied  to  the 
followers  of  Robinson,  at  New  Plymouth,  for  information 
respecting  their  church  order  and  discipline,  and  while  they 
resolved  to  carry  out  the  Puritan  model  of  a  ReUgious 
Commonwealth,  they  agreed  to  found  their  churches  upon 
the  principle  of  independency  advocated  by  Robinson.  They 
did  not  go  to  New  England  as  '^  Separatists  from  the 
Church  of  England,"  "  but  we  go  to  practise  the  positive 
part  of  church  reformation,  and  to  propagate  the  gospel  in 
America." 

Although  Robinson  had  been  induced  to  concede  more  than 
his  original  principles  entirely  justified,  with  reference  to  the 
power  of  the  state  over  churches,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
the  distinction  between  pure  Independency  on  the  principles 
of  Ainsworth  and  Robinson,  and  what  is  termed  the  New 
England  model  of  Independency,  which  was  a  compromise 
between  Independency  and  Presbyterianism. 

The  legitimate  influence  of  the  Httle  church  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  was  nearly  lost  in  consequence  of  the  vast 
Puritan  emigration  which  took  place.  It  was  at  Boston 
that  the  celebrated  law,  which  embodied  the  principles  of 

*  '*  Via  Media,  the  Way  of  Peace,"  by  J.  H.  of  Worcester.    Dedication  to  the  King. 
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New  England  theocracy,  was  enacted.  On  May  18th,  1631, 
it  was  resolved  by  the  General  Court  at  Boston,  that  "  for 
the  future  no  one  shall  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  this  body 
politic,  unless  he  be  a  member  of  sows  church  within  the 
limits  of  the  same/'  It  is  important  to  notice,  that  in  this 
enactment  we  have  a  Theocratic  State  Church  erected  by 
the  Puritan  party.  It  is  an  error  to  confound  the  New 
England  theocracy  with  the  followers  of  Bobinson  and  the 
ancient  Separatist  Church.* 

We  have  before  alluded  to  Bobinson's  controversy  with 
Smyth,  in  which  he  was  led  into  some  dangerous  ad- 
missions with  regard  to  the  right  of  civil  rulers  to  interfere 
with  reUgious  matters  for  the  good  of  the  churches.  These 
principles  were  reiterated  in  the  articles  sent  from  the 
Church  of  Leyden  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Virginia 
company,!  and  they  now  bore  their  fruits  in  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  Plymouth  church  with  the  principles  of  the 
New  England  theocracy.  This  may  be  seen  by  their  enact- 
ment that  the  ministers  were  not  to  be  supported  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  members,  but  by  "  all  who  are 
instructed  in  the  word,''  and  also  in  "ruling  elders"  beiug 
acknowledged  by  the  Boston  and  Salem  churches,  while 
in  the  Plymouth  only  "teaching  elders"  were  acknow- 
ledged. It  was  not  lawful  for  the  magistrates  "  to  compel 
their  subjects  to  become  church  members,"  but  if  they  were 
not  so,  they  had  no  vote  in  the  government  of  the  State. 
The  State  was  thus  to  become  a  community  of  beUevers. 


*  See  "  Cambridge  Platform/*  1648.  *^  The  term  *  Independent '  we  approve  not,** 
although  they  admitted  that  the  state  of  the  members  of  the  visible  choroh  was  **  con- 
gregational," their  ohnrohes  were  not  in  several  respects  purely  **  independent " 
ehnrohes.    This  is  reprinted  in  '*  Uhden's  New  England  Theocracy.*' 

t  See  *'  Waddington'8  Congregational  History,"  p.  207. 
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The  State  was  the  executioner  of  the  Church.  Heresy,  if 
coDLbined  with  the  seduction  of  others,  was  punishable  with 
death ;  while  those  who  "  refused  to  submit  to  the  wiU  of  the 
well  grounded  churches,  and  to  their  christian  reproof  and 
discipline,"  were  to  be  "  cut  oflf  by  banishment." 

Owing  to  the  troubles  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  and  the  disinclination  of  the  ParUament  and  of 
Cromwell  to  interfere  with  it,  this  extraordinary  experiment 
was  carried  out  without  interruption  sufficiently  long  to 
manifest  its  necessary  results. 

The  poUcy  of  EUzabeth  and  the  folly  of  James  I.  had 
begun  the  Eevolution.  Charles  I.  reaped  the  harvest 
which  had  been  sown  by  his  predecessors.  Still,  had  the 
object  of  Charles  been  to  precipitate  the  catastrophe, 
the  course  which  he  took  with  reference  to  both  civil  and 
rehgious  matters,  in  the  existing  state  of  public  feeling, 
could  hardly  have  been  more  accurately  adapted  to  his 
purpose.  This  is  indeed  admitted  by  his  apologist. 
Clarendon.  It  is  beyond  our  province  to  enter  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  rehgious,  much  less  those  of  the  civil  history  of 
the  time.  We  shall  however  strive  to  reahze  the  inevitable 
effect  of  the  great  events  of  the  time  upon  the  development 
of  the  ideas,  the  rise  of  which  we  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  trace.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Farhament 
shows  the  alarm  felt  in  reference  to  the  increase  of  Popery. 
The  Queen  had  brought  with  her  from  France  a  long  train 
of  Romish  priests.  **  Her  conscience  was  directed  by  her 
confessor,  assisted  by  the  Pope's  nuncio  and  a  secret 
cabal  of  priests  and  Jesuits."*  The  Parliament  petitioned 
for  the  execution  of  the  laws  against  Papists.  The  King 
promised  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  and  secretly  connived 


•  it 


Neal/*  YoL  i.  p.  496,  Toulmin's  Ed.  1837. 
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at  the  laws  being  rendered  inoperative.  The  English  fleet 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  French  admiral  for  the 
purpose  of  blockading  the  harbour  of  Kochelle,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Protestants.  Cardinal  KicheHeu  had  formed  the 
design  of  extirpating  the  Protestants  of  France,  and  was 
besieging  Eochelle.  The  English  sailors  had  refused  to 
serve,  declaring  that  they  would  rather  be  hanged  upon  the 
top  of  the  masts  than  fight  against  the  Protestants.*  Laud 
succeeded  to  the  archbishopric  on  the  4th  August,  1633, 
but  he  had  virtually  the  direction  of  affairs  from  a  very 
early  period. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  general  reader  to  understand  how^ 
the  Puritan  preachers  obtained  a  hearing,  and  maintained 
their  hold  on  the  pubUc  mind,  through  these  ages  of  per- 
secution. This  had  been  up  to  this  time  accomplished  by 
their  becoming  chaplains  in  wealthy  families,  and  some  of 
the  most  able  and  popular  preachers  of  the  day  were  thus 
employed.  They  catechised  the  children.  They  were 
employed  as  tutors  in  families ;  and  thus  the  high,  religious 
and  intellectual  character  of  some  of  these  families  was 
maintained.  This  also  accounts  for  the  influence  which  the 
Presbyterian  party  had  among  the  nobiUty  and  gentry  at  a 
later  period.  It  was  also  a  common  plan  to  provide 
lectureships,  and  the  idle  and  incompetent  clergy  of  the  day 
allowed  the  Puritans  to  preach  as  lecturers,  in  the  Geneva 
cloak,  without  hindrance.  -^ 

Laud  saw  that  the  strength  of  the  Puritan  party  lay  in 
the  existence  of  these  irregular  preachers,  and  issued 
instructions  for  the  suppression  of  them,  and  forbade  all 
under  the  rank  of  noblemen  to  keep  a  chaplain.  The 
invocation    of    saints,    prayers    for    the    dead,    auricular 


•  «'Neal,"  VOL  i.,  pp.  502,  503. 
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confession,  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  were  now 
advocated  by  Laud's  party.  Vast  sums  were  spent  in  the 
adornment  of  churches.  The  parishioners  were  obliged 
to  repair  to  their  parish  churches,  and  what  were  deemed 
popish  decorations  and  alterations  were  introduced.  Cruci- 
fixes were  set  up  over  the  altar.  The  communion  table 
was  placed  altar-wise,  and  fenced.  Pictures  and  statues, 
new  rites  and  gaudy  vestments  rapidly  came  in  upon  the 
astonished  country.  The  opinion  which  the  Pope  held 
of  Laud's  Protestantism,  is  sufiScient  to  excuse  a  protestant 
writer  from  entering  into  the  question  of  Laud's  real 
object,  since,  on  the  very  day  of  Archbishop  Abbot's  death, 
a  cardinal's  hat  was  offered  him,  which,  after  consulting 
with  the  King,  he  refused.  The  question  of  the  pro- 
priety of  Laud's  conduct,  is  one  which  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  will  answer  precisely  in  accordance 
vdth  his  own  views.  K  Scripture,  and  the  practice  of  the 
Apostles  were  to  be  the  rule,  the  Puritans  and  Separatists 
were  right;  if  Catholic  antiquity,  Laud.  No  one  can 
reasonably  doubt  the  inexpediency  and  folly  of  his  church 
action,  but  he  consistently  carried  out  his  views,  and  at  last 
fell  a  victim  to  his  principles.  In  1633,  the  "Book  of 
Sports "  was  again  printed  with  the  King's  sanction,  and 
clergymen  were  silenced  for  not  reading  it.  Some  clergymen 
read  it,  and  inunediately  afterwards  the  4th  commandment, 
calling  on  the  people  to  compare  the  two  and  judge  accord- 
ingly.* The  feelings  of  the  nation  were  outraged,  and 
when  a  parUament  was  called,  the  book  was  ordered  to  be 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  Li  1630,  Dr.  Alexander 
Leighton,  a  Scotch  divine,  and  father  of  the  celebrated 
Archbishop  Leighton,  received  the  sentence  of  the  Star 
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Chamber,  for  writing  a  book  called  "  Sion's  Plea  against  the 
Prelacy,"  to  prove  **that  the  Lord  Bishops  and  their 
appurtenances"  were  intruders  upon  "the  privileges  of 
Christ,  and  the  King  and  Commonwealth." 

Ludlow  says,  "  His  ears  were  cut,  his  nos§.  slit,  his  face 
branded  with  burning  irons  with  the  letters  S.  S.  signifying 
sower  of  sedition.  He  was  tied  to  a  post  and  whipped  with 
a  treble  cord,  so  that  every  lash  brought  away  the  flesh/ 
When  this  sentence  was  pronounced  on  Leighton,  "  Laud 
pulled  off  his  cap,  and  holding  up  his  hands,  gave  thanks  to 
God  who  had  given  him  victory  over  all  his  enemies."  The 
Church  now  not  only  grasped  at  all  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
but  the  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Juxon,  was  declared  Lord 
High  Treasurer  of  England,  the  highest  office  of  profit  and 
power  in  the  kingdom. 

While  the^e  things  were  being  transacted,  it  is  well  for 
us  .to  recollect,  that  on  the  Continent  the  struggle  of  the 
great  leader  of  the  Protestants,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  with 
Wallenstein,  the  champion  of  the  Catholic  party,  was 
proceeding ;  and  that  the  death  of  Gustavus  on  the  field  of 
Lutzen,  in  1632,  must  have  added  to  the  excited  feelings  of 
the  Protestants  in  England.  Li  1633,  Prynne,  Burton  and 
Bastwick,  had  been  imprisoned,  and  they  rendered  them- 
selves  obnoxious  to  the  hierarchy  by  writing  pamphlets  in 
their  imprisonment.  They  were  tried  together  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  in  1637,  and  were  sentenced  to  be  degraded  from 
their  profession  of  Law,  Divinity  and  Physic ; — Burton  and 
Bastwick  to  lose  their  ears,  each  to  be  fined  J65,000,  and  to 
suffer  perpetual  imprisonment ; — Prynne,  who  had  already 
lost  his  ears,  to  have  the  stumps  cut  off,  and  to  be  branded 
with  irons,  S.  L.  for  seditious  libeller ;  and  all  to  stand  in 
the  pillory.  The  scene  of  the  execution  of  their  sentence 
was  made  an  ovation  by  the  people;  their  path  to  the 
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pillory  was  strewn  with  sweet  herbs,  the  crowd  saluted  them 
with  enthusiasm,  and  in  their  progress  through  the  coimtry 
to  their  prison,  they  were  received  as  martyrs  to  the  cause 
of  rehgious  hberty.  In  1637,  Laud  stirred  up  Charles  to 
the  attempt  to  impose  on  the  Scots  a  Uturgy.  They  had 
been  previously  exasperated  by  the  introduction  of  a  Court 
of  High  Commission.  Bishops,  and  some  ceremonies  very 
disjtasteful  to  the  Scots,  had  been  imposed.  Some  years 
prior  to  this,  in  1617,  James  I.,  accompanied  by  Laud, 
had  visited  Scotland  in  order  to  carry  out  his  intention  of 
imposing  episcopacy  on  the  Scotch.  Carlyle,  in  his  "Life 
of  Cromwell,"  introduces  this  characteristic  sketch  of  the 
impressions  which  Laud  received  in  Scotland.  "In  Scot- 
land, Dr.  Laud,  much  to  his  regret,  found  no  religion  at 
ail ;  no  surplices,  no  altars  in  the  east  end,  or  anywhere, 
no  bowing,  no  responding,  not  the  smallest  regularity 
of  faglemanship,  or  devotional  drill  exercise;  in  short, 
*  no  rehgion  at  all  that  I  could  see.'  "*  On  Sunday,  the 
23rd  of  July,  1637,  the  new  Scotch  Liturgy  was  read  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  well-known  anecdote  of  Jenny  Geddes, 
who  hurled  a  stool  at  the  Bishop  in  St.  Giles'  Church, 
Edinburgh,  illustrates  in  ^  a  lively  manner  the  difference 
between  the  feelings  of  Dr.*  Laud,  as  above  quoted,  with 
reference  to  a  hturgical  worship,  and  those  of  the  ex- 
treme Presbyterian  party.  We  may,  from  this  incident, 
gather  an  idea  of  the  intense  earnestness  of  the  times,  and 
when  we  recollect,  that,  to  use  the  words  of  Hume,  "  the 
whole  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition  was  introduced  by  the 
bishops  in  England,"  we  shall  believe  that  the  feelings  of 
the  Puritans,  Separatists  and  Baptists  in  England,  were 
not  less  fervent    against  Prelacy.     In    1638,    the   whole 


•  Carlylo,  "Life  of  Cromwell,"  p.  76. 
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Scotch  nation  took  the  Solemn  League  and  CoT^enant, 
and  prepared  to  resist  the  King  by  force  of  arms.  In 
England,  the  Puritans  emigrated  to  Holland  and  New 
England  in  large  numbers,  to  escape  from  the  hands  of 
Laud  and  the  Star  Chamber.  Scotland  was  now  at  open 
war,  and  in  April,  1640,  a  parliament  was  summoned. 
Queen  Henrietta  issued  a  proclamation  in  her  own  name, 
inviting  Boman  Catholics  in  the  North  to  contribute  money 
in  aid  of  the  war  against  Scotland.  No  wonder  then  that 
the  Commons  refused  the  King  subsidies  for  a  war,  which 
they  deemed  the  cause  of  Popery  against  Presbyterianism. 
The  Convocation,  notwithstanding  the  temper  of  the  nation, 
continued  to  sit,  and  besides  framing  new  Canons,  imposed 
on  the  clergy  what  is  called  "the  Etcetera  Oath,"  con- 
taining the  clause  "Nor  will  I  ever  give  my  consent  to  alter 
the  government  of  this  Church  by  archbishops,  deans,  and 
archdeacons,  etcetera."  An  armed  force  was  needed  to 
protect  its  sittings,  and  an  attack  was  made  upon  Laud's 
palace  at  Lambeth,  by  above  500  persons.  Two  thousand 
"sectaries"  entered  St.  Paul's,  where  the  High  Commission 
sat,  and  tore  down  the  benches  and  cried  "  No  Bishops,  no 
High  Commission."  * 


*  A  oxuriouB  Boene  ocotured  in  Norwich,  on  22nd  February,  1641 :  **  The  cathedral 
blades  "  pat  themselves  into  a  posture  of  defence,  beoanse  they  imagined  that  the 
apprentices  of  Norwich  would  have  pulled  down  their  organ.**  They  had  musqueteers, 
•*  500  persons  armed  with  swords  and  pistols,  to  be  upon  the  bratts  if  any  should  come 
against  their  pipes."  It  turned  out  to  be  a  false  alarm.  .  .  .  **  Thus,  good  reader, 
thou  mayest  see  how  these  men  are  rocked  and  lulled  asleep  by  this  musick ! "  The 
writer  admits  that  one  of  the  "  constant  hearers  of  this  musical  masse  saith  he  finds 
comfort  from  it ;  how  will  he  do  when  it  be  put  down? " — **  True  News  from  Norwich,** 
London,  1641*.    47»  s  p  17,  Brit.  Museum. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

Meeting  of  the  Long  Fabliament.  Ejeotion  of  the 
Royalist  Clergy.  The  Westminster  Assembly.  The 
Puritans  endeavour  to  force  the  Geneva  model  of 
Church  Government  on  the  country.  "  Lay  "  preach- 
ing. Women  preach.  The  Independents  and  Baptists 
OPPOSE  the  Presbytebian  scheme.  Denne,  Lamb,  and 
others,  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  common  people. 

On  November  3rd,  1640,  the  Long  Parliament  met.  Three 
days  had  not  passed  before  they  resolved  themselves  into 
a  Committee  on  ReUgion.  **  Almost  every  parish  had 
a  grievance,  and  \yithin  a  few  days  the  table  of  ^ihe  House 
was  loaded  with  petitions/'*  One,  called  the  "Root  and 
Branch  petition,"  was  signed  by  15,000  citizens  of  London, 
and  prayed  that  the  government  of  Bishops,  "  with  all  its 
dependencies,  roots  and  branches,  may  be  abolished,  and  all 
in  their  behalf  made  void,  and  the  government  according  to 
God's  word  rightly  placed."  There  were  besides  petitions 
for  the  abohtion  of  Episcopacy, — counter  petitions  in  favor 
of  it,  but  qualified  by  admission  of  the  corruption  of  the 
Church,  and  thanking  parliament  for  the  check  which  had 
been  given  to  innovations  and  abuses.  The  Parhament 
devised  two  measures,  which  were  to  be  carried  out  by  this 
committee.  Firsts  an  enquiry  into  the  fitness  and  morals 
of  the  clergy.     Second,  an  Assembly  of  Divines  to  advise 

*  «  Marsden^B  Later  Puritaxui,"  p.  44. 
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upon  the  future  constitution  of  the  Church.  During  the 
whole  of  the  war,  the  Committee  on  ReUgion  continued  sit- 
ting. At  length  few  adherents  of  the  Royal  cause,  and  very 
few  of  the  Laudian  clergy  remained.  "  The  Committee  of 
Scandalous  Ministers,"  one  of  the  sub-divisions  of  the  Com- 
mittee, ejected  1,000  of  the  clergy  before  the  war  was  over. 
The  number  of  2,000  to  2,500  of  the  clergy  has  been  men- 
tioned as  a  fair  and  moderate  estimate,  but  we  cannot  but 
believe  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  among  non-conformist 
writers  to  under-estimate  the  number  of  the  ejected  Episco- 
palian clergy,  and  perhaps  their  sufferings.  (The  quotation 
we  give  at  the  foot  of  this  page,  appears  to  us  to  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  this  disputed  question.)*  One  fifth  of  the 
incomes  of  the  sequestered  livings  was  reserved  for  the 
ejected  ministers.    "The  benefices  of  England  were  now 


*  Attached  to  a  proclamation  ol  his  excellency  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  (King's  Pamph., 
B.M.  325,  42  o  cat.)  Iq  1647,  it  is  stated  that,  "  whereas  it  appears,  upon  sufficient 
proof,  that  many  violent  tmnolts  and  outrages  are  committed  by  several  persons 
(these  were  Anglican  clergymen)  against  divers  ministers  placed  by  order,  or  ordi- 
nance of  Parliament,  in  sequestered  livings,  and  for  such  their  violent  carriage 
to  and  detaining  from  the  said  ministers  their  profits,  there  is  pretended  by  the 
said  parties,  power  and  authority  from  the  general  and  the  army,  &o.  They  be 
brought  to  condign  punishment."  At  p.  5  we  have  "  the  petition  of  many  thoiuands 
of  the  poore  sequestered  dergie  of  England  and  Wales."  They  state  that  they 
have  been  *'for  divers  years  outed  of  their  livelihood  and  freeholds,  contrary  to 
Magna  Gharta,  and  other  fundamental  laws  of  the  land,  by  the  arbitrary  power  of 
committees.  .  .  .  The  most  of  your  petitioners  outed  for  refusing  the  covenant, 
or  adhering  to  the  Kiog  and  their  religion,  established  according  to  their  judgment 
and  consciences.  Your  petitioners,  who  have  lived  heretofore  in  good  esteem  accord- 
ing to  their  calling,  degree,  birth,  and  education,  are  reduced  to  extreme  misery 
and  want,  with  their  wives  and  children ;  that  they  must  either  starve  or  begge,  if 
some  speedy  course  be  not  taken  for  their  relief.  And  whereas  those  who  are 
put  into  our  places,  labour  by  all  means  to  stir  up  the  people,  and  to  involve  this 
kingdom  in  a  new  war,  and  are  generally  men  ignorant  and  unable  to  instruct  the 
people,  and  many  of  them  are  scandalous  in  their  practices,  if  impartially  examined ; 
and  divers  of  them  hold  three  or  four  of  the  best  benefices,  whilst  divors  other  churches 
are  void  and  without  any  constant  preachers."    •    •    •    They  ask  that  Sir  Thomas 
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in  the  hands  of  the  Puritans/'*  This  has  been  pleaded 
by  writers  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  a 
justification  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Episcopalians 
at  the  accession  of  Charles  II.,  by  which,  on  St.  Barthol- 
omew's day,  2,000  Non-conforming  ministers  were  again 
ejected.  But  must  we  not,  in  justice,  admit  that  the 
two  cases  cannot  be  compared,  since  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  folly  on  the 
part  of  the  Parliament  to  leave  men  so  completely  in  the 
interests  of  the  King  and  Bishops  scattered  throughout 
England  ?  f   The  King  had  used  the  pulpits  to  preach  up 


Fairfax  will  **  stay  the  profits  of  this  harvest ;  that  they  have  nothing  to  live  npon  till 
next  year ;  many  if  they  could  reoeive  this  **  would  presently  he  gone."  At  the  same 
period  we  find  this  Ordinance  of  the  House  of  Commons :  "  It  is  lastly  ordered  and 
ordained,  that  if  any  scandalous  or  delinquent  minister,  put  out  as  aforesaid,  their  aiders 
or  abettors,  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  disturb,  molest,  or  hinder  such  minister  as  is 
put  into  such  church  or  chapel  as  aforesaid  *' — **  the  penalty  to  be  imprisonment  for  a 
month."  In  Fenn's  letter  to  Baxter  [see  Appendix  xv.  to  Penn*s  Life,  vol.  i.  of  works, 
folio  1726,  p.  175,]  there  is  a  passage  of  some  importance,  showing  that  Penn  con- 
sidered, at  the  accession  of  Charles  U.,  the  whole  9000  ministers  as  the  greater 
part  of  them  Presbyterian,  Penn  reminds  Baxter  that  he  had  cried  up  the  Presby- 
terian ministry  of  1655  as  **  the  best  in  the  world,*'  "  and  when  put  close  to  it,  runs  off 
and  quits  the  field,  of  above' 9000  preachers  with  1800.''  <*  Were  the  1800  the  ministry, 
and  not  the  9000?  and  did  not  these  call  Oliver  *  Moses,* "  Ac,  asks  Penn,  and  says  he 
IB  *' grieved  to  mention  it,"  but  is  driven  to  it  by  Baxter's  extravagant  praise  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministry.  The  1800  or  2000  ejected  ministers  were,  it  is  clear,  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  ministry  of  the  Commonwealth.  These  were  undoubtedly 
the  best  men  among  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  and  their  example  a  noble  one,  but  they 
were  not,  strictly  speaking,  *^ Dissenters,^*  since  they  approved  a  State  Church,  and  only 
differed  on  doctrinal  and  ceremonial  grounds.  In  the  providence  of  God  the  2000 
ejected  Presbyterian  clergymen  were  thrown  among  the  Independent  and  Baptist 
Churches,  whom  a  year  previously  they  would  have  been  ready  to  imprison  or  exile, 
and  they  were  taught  by  persecution  the  lesson  of  religious  liberty  which  they  had 
been  so  slow  to  learn. 


*  "  Marsden's  Later  Puritans,"  p.  45. 

f  On  the  other  side  we  find,  October  14th,  1642,  York,  "  The  Cavaliers  threaten  our 
best  ministers,  that  if  they  preach  not  as  they  wiU  have  thenif  they  will  kill  them." — 
*'  Nehemiah  Wallington's  Journal,"  from  special  passages.  No.  10. 
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the  divine  right  of  kiDgs,  and  they  were  now  turned  against 
him.  But  the  Presbyterian  clergy  who  were  ejected  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  day  were  men  of  the  very  party  by  whom 
the  Eestoration  was  eflfected,  and  justice  and  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  Royalists  demanded  their  comprehension. 
The  Long  Parliament  instantly  ordered  Prynne,  Burton,  7 
Bastwick,  Leighton,  Lilbum  and  Brewer  to  be  released 
from  their  prison,  and  the  bells  rang  as  they  passed,  and  the 
people  strewed  their  path  with  flowers.  The  parUament 
aboUshed  the  Star  Chamber  and  Court  of  High  Commission. 
On  the  4th  December,  the  canons  of  Archbishop  Laud  were 
condemned.  On  the  5th  July,  1640,  Lord  Straflford  was 
impeached,  and  within  a  week  the  tide  of  pubUc  affairs  had 
turned.  On  the  26th  February,  1641,  Laud  was  voted  guilty 
of  high  treason  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  committed  ^ 
to  the  Tower. 

But  an  event  now  occurred  which  roused  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  EngUsh  people  to  an  extent  which  may  be 
related,  but  which  can  hardly  be  conceived.  On  October 
23rd,  1641,  the  L*ish  Lisurrection  broke  out.  The  Protes- 
tants were  remorselessly  massacred.  From  forty  to  fifty 
thousand  men  were  consigned  to  deaths,  in  many  cases, 
accompanied  by    circumstances    too  horrible   to  relate.  * 

*  See  the  tract  of  G.  Foz,  "  The  Arraigmnent  of  Popery/*  1669,  chap,  xzyii. — An 
aVstract  of  the  bloody  massacre  m  Ireland.  We  give  the  following  title  as  a  spedpien 
of  the  pamphlets  dispersed  over  the  kingdom,  and  this  is  far  less  harrowing  in  its 
details  and  more  temperate  than  the  generality :  **  The  Bebels'  Turkish  tyranny  in  their 
march,  December  24th,  1641,  as  it  was  taken  ont  of  a  letter  sent  from  Mr.  Whitcome, 
a  merchant  in  KinsaJe,  to  a  brother  of  his  here ;  showing  how  craelly  they  *  put  them 
(the  Protestants)  to  the  sword,  ravished  religious  women,  and  put  their  children  upon 
red-hot  spits  before  their  parents'  eyes ;  throw  them  into  the  fire  and  bum  them  to 
ashes,  cut  off  their  ears  and  noses,  put  out  their  eyes,  cut  off  their  arms  and  legges, 
broyle  them  at  the  fire,  cut  out  their  tongues,  and  thrust  hot  iron  down  their  throats, 
drown  them,  dash  out  their  brains,  and  such  other  cruelty  not  heard  of  among 
Christians/'— K.  P.,  4to  (gold  No.  87),  tract  26.    London,  1641. 
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"When  the  express  that  brought  the  news  was  read  in 
the  House  it  produced  a  general  silence  for  a  time,  all  men 
being  struck  with  horror.  When  it  was  told  without  doorf 
it  flew  like  flashes  of  lightning,  and  spread  universal  terror 
over  the  whole  kingdom.  Every  day  and  almost  every 
hour  new  messengers  arrived,  who  brought  further  intelli- 
gence of  the  merciless  cruelty  of  the  Papists  towards  the 
poor  Protestants,  whose  very  name  they  have  threatened  to 
extirpate  from  the  kingdom."*  *'  The  Rebels  called  them- 
selves the  Queen's  Army,  and  declared  they  acted  by  the 
King's  commission  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland." 
Baxter  tells  us  that  "  though  the  better  part  of  the  nation 
could  not  beUeve,  yet  the  credulous,  timorous  vulgar  were 
many  of  them  ready  to  beUeve  it."  f 

"  Accustomed,"  says  Hume  J  *^  in  all  insurrections,  to  join 
the  Prelatical  party  with  the  Papists,  the  people  immediately 
supposed  this  insurrection  to  be  the  result  of  their  united 
counsels."  "  This  filled  all  England  with  a  fear  both  of 
the  Irish  and  of  the  Papists  at  home,"  for  they  supposed 
that  the  priests  and  the  ministers  of  their  rehgion  were  the 
cause.  "  And  when  they  saw  the  EngUsh  Papists  join  with 
the  King  against  the  ParUament,  it  was  the  greatest  thing 
that  ever  alienated  them  from  the  King."  § 

The  taking  of  the  Naseby  papers  appeared  to  justify  the 
suspicions  of  the  country.  It  was  found  that  the  King  had 
strictly  forbidden  the  printer  to  strike  off  more  than  forty 
copies  of  his  proclamation  against  the  Irish  Rebels.  That 
in  another  paper  he  had  erased  the  word  ** Rebels"  and 
written  with  his  own  hand  the  word  ^' Irish."    All  this 


•  "  Neal,"  ii.,  p.  96. 

f  "Baxter's  Life,"  part  i.,  p.  29,  Ed.  1096,  published  l?y  Sylvester. 

J  Hist.  vol.  vi.  323.  |  "Baxter's  Life,"  part  i.,  p.  29. 
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appeared  to  show  that  he  felt  but  little  sympathy  with  the 
Irish  Protestants.*  A  letter  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Pope 
has  been  lately  found  in  the  Vatican,  dated  October  20th, 
1645,  which,  if  not  a  forgery,  justifies  the  impression  pro- 
duced upon  the  country,  particularly  upon  strict  Protestants 
such  as  Puritans  and  Separatists,  that  his  whole  course  of 
conduct  contemplated  a  return  to  "  that  state  in  which  he 
might  openly  avow  himself"  a  member  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  f  The  news  of  the  Irish  insurrection  was  inten- 
sified a  year  later,  in  1642,  by  the  massacre  of  the  Protes- 
tants in  France,  and  EngUshmen  were  not  slow  in  arguing 
that  their  turn  would  shortly  come.  J  We  beheve  the 
depth  of  the  excitement  produced  throughout  England 
cannot  now  be  adequately  conceived,  and  that  the  under- 
current of  a  fear  of  everything  savouring  of  popery  must 
be  presupposed  by  the  reader,  if  he  would  understand  the 
results  of  the  religious  excitement  which  existed  during  the 
period,  some  features  of  which  we  are  endeavouring  to 
describe.  The  extreme  feeling  respecting  the  actions  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  even  up  to  so  late  a  period  as  1659, 
is  vividly  illustrated,  when  we  find  George  Fox  telling  the 
council  of  officers  of  the  army  that  they  had  done  well,  if 
instead  of  allowing  their  power  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  persecution,  they  had  gone  to  "  Spain  "  and  aboUshed 
the  Inquisition,  and  to  "  Kome  "  and  "  broke  up  the  bars 
and  gates  where  all  the  just  blood  hath  been  shed."     "  You 


•  "Mareden'B  Later  Puritans,"  p.  188.  t  Ibid.  p.  190. 

{  "  A  Warning  Piece  for  London.  The  Bloody  Massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  Paris," 
London,  1642.  For  **  thirty  days  together "  throughout  France  there  was  no  end  of 
killing,  slaying,  robbing,  and  abominable  cruelties.  *'  The  Butcher's  Blessing ;  or,  The 
Bloody  Intentions  of  Bomish  Cavaliers  against  the  City  of  London,"  by  J.  Goodwin, 
Loudon,  1642.  Goodwin  was  an  eminent  Independent,  holding  free  grace  or  AxminiaQ 
views. 
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had  gone/'  he  tells  them,  '<  in  the  cause  of  God  and  His 
truth."*  The  complete  incompatibiUty  of  war  with  the 
Gospel  is  so  completely  set  forth  by  Fox,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  this  passage  except  by  the  horror  felt  by  him  at 
the  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition,  and  that  he  contemplated 
it  in  the  light  of  a  judicial  use  of  the  sword. 

The  celebrated  Assembly  of  Divines  commenced  its  sittings 
on  the  1st  July,  1643.  This  assembly  was  convened  by  the 
ParHament  in  order  to  settle  a  Church  Government,  "  as 
may  be  agreeable  to  God's  Holy  Word,  and  most  apt  to 
procure  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Church  at  home,  and 
nearer  agreement  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  other 
reformed  Churches  abroad,  and  the  better  effecting  thereof; 
and  for  the  vindicating  and  clearing  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England  from  all  false  calumnies  and  aspersions, 
it  was  thought  fit  to  call  an  assembly  of  learned,  godly,  and 
judicious  Divines  "  to  consult  and  advise  with  the  ParUa- 
ment,  and  give  their  counsel  concerning  such  things  as  might 
be  submitted  to  them.  There  were  about  170  members,  30 
were  laymen,  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  ParUament. 
The  majority  of  these  divines  espoused  the  opinions  which 
Cartwright  represented;  they  either  favoured  the  Presby- 
terian discipline,  or  in  process  of  time  were  brought  over 
to  embrace  it.  It  is.  most  important  for  us,  in  the  point  of 
view  from  which  we  propose  to  consider  the  rise  of  the 
Free  Churches  and  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  observe  with 
Baxter  "that  almost  all  those  afterwards  called  Presby- 
terians were  before  Conformists."  "  Very  few  of  all  that 
learned  and  pious  synod  at  Westminster  were  Noncon- 
formists before."  t      The  Assembly  continued  to   sit  till 


*  Vol.  of  Tracts,  No.  1—57,  Devonshire  House  Library. 
t  **  Life  of  Baxter,"  by  himself,  Sylvester,  part  i.,  p.  33. 
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1649.  It  was  then  changed  into  a  committee,  which  sat 
weekly  for  the  trial  and  examination  of  ministers.  One  of 
its  first  acts  was  to  take  the  Covenant,  and  the  Parliament 
enforced  it  on  all  persons  above  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 
This  amounted  to  a  pledge  of  the  acceptance  of  a  Presby- 
terian Church.  The  Presbyterians,  or  Puritans,  were  only 
a  powerful  party  in  the  church,  and  the  country  was  totally 
unprepared  to  accept  this  form  of  Church  government ;  and 
although  some  reform  was  admitted  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary, this  was  most  unpopular.*  There  were  five  Indepen- 
dents in  the  Assembly — Nye,  Simpson,  Bridges,  Burroughs  f  I 
and  Thomas  Goodwin.  They  were  styled  the  dissenting 
brethren.  They  had  previously  tasted  of  Laud's  severities, 
and  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland.  There  can  be  httle 
doubt  that  the  Assembly  Independents  were  not  only 
"  a  long  way  behind  many  of  their  party,"  t  but  that  their 
object  was  to  gain  a  share  of  the  benefices  at  the  disposal 


*  *'  Plain  Tmth  without  Fear  or  Flattery ;  or,  A  DisooTery  of  the  UnlawfulnesB  of 
the  Preshyterian  Goyemment,  it  being  inconsistent  with  the  People's  Liberties,"  tfeo., 
also,  **  A  Vindication  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,"  by  Amon  Willber,  1647.     "  Printed  and 
published  for  the  information,  advice,  and  benefit  of  the  poor,  oppressed,  betrayed, 
and  ahnost  destroyed  Commons  of  England."    Page  S.  '*  First  they  do  in  the  protes- 
tation, promise,  tow,  and  protest  in  the  presence  of  the  ahnighty  God  (whom  sure  they 
think  is  like  the  God  of  Baal*s  priests,  that  could  neither  hear  nor  see),  to  maintain 
and  defend  with  their  lives,  power,  and  estates,  the  true  reformed  Protestant  religion, 
expressed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  against  all  popery  and  popish 
innovations  within  this  realm  contrary  to  the  same,  Ao,    Yet  they  are  now  setting  up, 
and  have  set  up,  as  far  as  in  them  lyeth,  a  religion  never  before  heard  of  within  this 
realm,  and  quite  contrary  to  the  profeued  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England^  it  being 
wholly  opposite  to  Christ,  and  a  mere  popish  innovation  brought  out  of  Scotland  and 
violently  imposed  upon  us.    And  thus  it  comes  to  pass,  by  the  confederacy  of  a 
haughty  trayterous  party  in  the   Houses  of  Parliament,  of  which  are  the  Earls  of 
Manchester  and  Stamford,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  Mr.  Hollis  and  others,  and  with  the 
proud  covetous  priests,  for  the  advancement  of  their  design  of  usurpation  and  lordliness 
over  his  Majesty  and  us."    .... 

t  '*  Fletcher's  History  of  Independency,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  35. 
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of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  then*  party, 
and  thus  to  give  up  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
exiled  Separatist  Churches.  The  means  by  which  this 
was  to  be  effected,  was  the  construction  of  a  Church  system 
on  the  scheme  of  the  New  England  Churches,  where,  as  we 
have  before  shown,  a  fusion  had  been  effected  between  the 
Puritan  or  Presbyterian  party  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  Independents,  who  looked  up  to  John  Robinson  of 
Leyden  as  their  guide.  This  was  effected,  at  a  later  period, 
to  a  very  large  extent  in  Lancashire.*  The  poUcy  of  the 
Assembly  Independents  was  to  gain  time,  and  with  great 
address  and  ability  they  engaged  the  Assembly  in  tedious 
discussions,  while  every  day  their  party  was  gaining  strength. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  instructive  to  notice  how  the  Presby- 
terian divines,  men  professedly  of  the  highest  christian 
character,  called  together  to  advise  the  Parhament,  were 
really  engaged  (if  Robert  Baillie,  principal  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  oub  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Scottish 
Kirk,  is  to  be  trusted)  in  an  attempt  to  outwit  their  brethren 
till  their  respective  partisans  in  the  army — to  use  BaiUie's 
words — should  "  much  assist  our  arguments  "  by  crushing  the 
men  who  differed  from  them,  on  such  questions  too  as  the 
scriptural  sanction  of  Independency  as  compared  with 
Presbyterianism  I  f 

It  is  certain,    notwithstanding  the  high  praise  which 


*  See  "  Halley'8  Lancashire  Puritanism,**  passim. 

t  See  Baillie's  *•  39th  Letter  to  Mr.  William  Spang.»»  "  Letters,"  Ed.  1775.  "  This 
{i.e.,  the  question  of  lay  elders)  is  a  point  of  high  oonsequenoe,  and  upon  no  others  we 
expect  so  great  difficulty,  except  alone  on  Lidependency,  wherewith  we  purpose  not  to 
meddle  in  haste  till  it  please  God  to  advance  our  army  which  we  expect  will  much 
astist  our  arguments."  Letter  40.  '*  It  was  my  advice,  which  Mr.  Henderson  presently 
applauded  and  gave  me  thanks  for  it,  to  eschew  a  public  rupture  with  the  IndG|)endeiit8 
till  we  are  more  able  for  them.  As  yet  a  presbytery  to  this  people  (the  English)  is 
conceived  to  be  a  strange  monster." 


^ 
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Baxter  gives  the  Assembly,  that  the  country  became  weary 
of  its  endless  discussions,  and  it  became  every  day  more  mi- 
popnlar.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  Assembly  aimed 
at  setting  up  a  spiritual  tyranny,  as  Barrowe  had  long 
before  prophesied,  more  intolerant  and  crushing  than  even 
Episcopacy.  To  see  men  who  had  so  narrowly  escaped  from 
the  hand  of  Laud  determined  to  enact  a  ruthless  uniformity, 
and  mete  out  to  others  the  same  pains  and  penalties,  could 
not  fail  to  disgust  the  candid  and  intelligent  of  all  parties. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  possession  of  power  was  the  ruin 
of  the  moral  strength  of  the  Puritan  or  Presbyterian  party, 
but  this  does  not  adequately  describe  the  case.  They 
appear  to  have  aimed,  during  the  whole  of  their  history,  at 
the  religious  system  of  Geneva,  and  it  was  this  which  led 
to  their  downfall.  They  closed  the  argument  with  the 
Assembly  Independents,  by  reminding  them  that  their 
brethren  in  New  England  allowed  no  such  "  toleration,"  * 
as  that  which  they  pleaded  for.f  If  they  desired  a  fusion 
they  must  sacrifice  their  cherished  principles.  It  is  wonder- 
ful to  observe  the  unmeasured  terms  in  which  the  Presby- 
terian or  Puritan  party  spoke  of  "  toleration."    It  was 


*It  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  "toleration"  was  not  synonymona  with 
**  religions  liberty/'  See  an  able  pamphlet  by  E.  B.  Underbill,  Esq. — The  **  Independents 
not  the  first  assertors  of  the  principle  of  full  liberty  of  conscience,  with  special  reference 
to  the  yiews  of  the  fiye  dissenting  brethren  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines.  '* 
Leeds  and  London,  18^9.  It  is  quite  true  that  **  the  Independents  "  as  represented  by 
the  "  five  dissenting  brethren  "  were  not  "  the  advocates  of  full  liberty  of  conscience," 
p.  6. ;  bnt  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Brownists  at  that  period,  though  a  more 
obscure  portion  of  the  Independent  party  were  not  only  more  numerous,  but  also  the 
representatives  of  a  purer  school  of  Independency.  The  Brownist  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1641,  quoted  at  p.  476,  shows  that  this  section  of  the  Independents  did 
advocate  **  full  liberty  of  conscience."  The  Independent  historians,  have  hitherto  been 
very  shy  of  claiming  historical  relationship  with  any  but  the  more  respectable  Inde- 
pendent churches,  and  it  is  curious  that  this  party  who  went  the  farthest  from  tho 
original  and  present  principle  of  Independency,  should  receive  the  most  praise. 

t  "  Marsden's  Later  Puritans,"  164. 
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denounced  by  the  Synod  of  Divines  at  Sion  College,  in  1645, 
^'  as  a  root  of  gall  and  bitterness  both  in  present  and  fature 
ages/'  The  ministers  of  Lancashire  declared  that  it  was  the 
'*  taking  away  of  all  conscience ;"  "  it  was  the  appointing  a 
city  of  refage  in  men's  consciences  for  the  devil  to  fly  to."* 
Calamy  (October,  1644)  told  the  House  of  Commons  in  his 
sermon,  "  If  you  do  not  labour  according  to  your  duty  and 
power,  to  suppress  the  errors  and  heresies  that  are  spread  in 
the  kingdom,  all  those  errors  are  your  errors,  and  those 
heresies  are  your  heresies;  they  are  your  sins,  and  God 
calls  for  a  parUamentary  repentance  from  you  for  them  this 
day."  t  Baxter's  "judgment"  was  that  unlimited  toleration 
**  was  to  be  abhorred."  Edwards,  the  author  of  "  Gangroena," 
whom  we  shall  presently  quote,  writes  with  unmeasured 
language.  His  book  bears  internal  evidence  of  the  approval 
of  many  of  his  Presbyterian  brethren.  "  A  toleration  is 
the  grand  design  of  the  devil  — ^it  is  the  most  transcendant 
catholic  and  fundamental  evil  for  this  kingdom, — as  original 
sin  is  the  most  fundamental  sin ;  "  so  a  toleration  hath  all 
errors  in  it,  and  all  evils — it  is  against  the  whole  stream 
and  current  of  scripture,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
— ^this  is  Abaddon,  Apollyon,  the  destroyer  of  all  religion, 
the  abomination  of  desolation  and  astonishment,  the  Ubert^ 
of  perdition — ^all  the  devils  in  hell,  and  their  instruments, 
being  at  work  to  promote  a  toleration."  He  gives  us  valu- 
able information  on  this  point,  that  in  1646,  "  there  have 
been  more  books  written,  sermons  preached,  words  spoken, 
besides  plottings  and  actings  for  a  toleration,  within  these 
four  last  years,  than  for  all  other  things.  Every  day  now 
brings  forth  books  for  a  toleration.  The  devil  for  some 
thousands  of  years  has  not  found  out  this  engine,  nor  made 


•  "  Neal,''  ii ,  p.  882.  f  "  Crosby,"  i.,  p.  176. 
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use  of  it  to  Support  his  kingdom  f  "*  Milton  tells  usf  that  the 
most  part  "of  the  Assembly  were  such  as  had  preached  and 
cried  down  with  great  show  of  zeal,  the  avarice  and  plural- 
ities of  bishops  and  prelates.  That  one  cure  of  souls  was 
a  full  employment  for  one  spiritual  pastor,  how  able  soever, 
if  not  a  charge  rather  above  human  strength.  Yet  these 
conscientious  men  (ere  any  part  of  the  work  done  for  which 
they  came  together,  and  that  on  the  pubhc  salary),  wanted 
not  boldness  to  the  ignominy  and  scandal  of  their  pastor- 
like profession,  and  especially  of  their  boasted  reformation, 
to  seize  into  their  hands,  or  not  unwillingly  to  accept  (besides 
one,  sometimes  two  or  more  of  the  best  Uvings),^  c6llegiate 
masterships  in  the  universities,  rich  lectures  in  the  city, 
setting  sail  to  all  winds  that  might  blow  gain  into  their 
covetous  bosoms.  And  yet  the  main  doctrine  for  which 
they  took  such  pay,  and  insisted  upon,  with  more  vehemence 
than  gospel,  was  but  to  tell  us  in  effect  that  their  doctrine 
was  worth  nothing,  and  the  spiritual  power  of  their  ministry 
less  available  than  bodily  compulsion."'  He  says  that  they 
were  found  "  under  subtle  hypocrisy  to  have  preached  their 
own  follies,  most  of  them  not  the  gospel^*  (being)  time  servers, 
covetous,  illiterate  persecutors,  not  lovers  of  truth,  like  in 
most  things  whereof  they  excused  their  predecessors.  The  people 
being  kept  warm  awhile  by  their  counterfeit  zeal,  being 


*  **  OangrcBna,'*  Book  L,  part  iii.,  pp.  121,  122,  Ed.  1G46. 

t  "History  of  Britain,"  pp.  238,  289,  Bohn's  Ed.,  1670. 

}  **Aii  Inspection  for  Spiritual  Xmprovement,"  being  presented  to  a  Presbyterian 
Pluralist  and  Formalist,  by  Thomas  Tookey,  M.A.,  Substitute-Pastor  at  Thornhaw  in 
Northamptonshire.  London,  1646.  Mr.  Tookey  declares  that  Mr.  John  Yaxley 
exacted  "  the  worldly  sweet  of  two  distinct  congregations."  "  The  sun  in  its  meridian 
altitude  of  rigid  episcopacy  never  saw  the  like."  Mr.  Yaxley  had  *'  peoped  into  much 
logic  ...  BO  that  tho*  once  he  could  no^"  now  **he  can  account  both  uon-rcsidoucy 
and  saored  thievery  dearly  lawful,  gainful,  hopeful,  and  needful." 
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"  foully  scandalized,"  "  became  cold,"  "  some  tuming  to 
lewdness,  some  to  flat  atheism."  Baxter  says,  "  the  divines 
thus  congregated  were  men  of  eminent  learning,  godliness, 
ministerial  abilities  and  fidelity."  "  The  christian  world, 
since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  never  had  a  synod  of 
more  excellent  divines  than  this  and  the  synod  of  Dort." 
Milton's  testimony  has  been  rejected  by  some  writers  of 
the  highest  character  for  impartiahty,  e.^.,  Orme*  and 
Marsden,!  that  he  wrote  under  the  influence  of  personal 
pique,  because  the  Assembly  censured  his  "Doctrine  of 
Divorce,"  and  it  is  said  that  in  that  pamphlet  he  addressed 
them  as  "  select  assembly,"  &c.  Fletcher  clearly  points  out 
that  the  quotations  reUed  upon  by  these  writers  do  not^ 
when  considered  in  their  proper  connexion,  imply  "  Milton's 
approval "  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines."  J  There  were  those 
then  Uving  who  could  have  amply  refuted  Milton's  state- 
ments, and  Baxter  cannot  be  deemed  an  impartial  witness. 
He  says,  "When  the  Quakers  and  others  did  openly 
reproach  the  ministry,  and  the  souldiers  favored  them,  I 
drew  up  a  petition  for  the  ministry,  and  got  many  thousand 
names  to  it."  §  Baxter  was  therefore  a  thorough-going  sup- 
porter of  the  Assembly  and  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and 
yet,  even  he  remarked  ||  of  the  Assembly  men,  that  "  they 
frightened  the  sectaries  into  this  fury  by  the  unpeaceableness 


*  "  Orme'B  Life  of  Baxter/*  chap,  iy.,  p.  69. 

t  "Marsden's  Later  Paritans/'  pp.  92,  93. 

I  It  was  written  in  1643,  soon  after  the  ABSombly  met,  and  we  haye  in  this  harsh 
judgment  upon  Milton*B  motiyes,  an  instance  of  the  exceedingly  slender  grounds  on 
which  the  testimony  of  a  man  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion, 
is  challenged.  It  seems  impossible  to  oonceiye  a  man  like  Milton,  harbouring  a 
priyate  pique  to  the  extent  of  traducing  the  character  of  the  Assembly,  25  years  after- 
wards. (The  *•  History  of  Britain"  being  written  in  1670.)  "Fletcher's  History  of 
Lidependency,"  yol.  iy.,  p.  21. 

I  *'  Baxter's  Life,"  Sylvester,  p.  70,  ||  Autobiography,  p.  108. 
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and  impatiency  of  their  minds,  and  they  were  so  little 
sensible  of  their  own  infirmity,  that  they  would  not  have 
those  tolerated  who  were  not  only  tolerable  but  worthy  instni-      / 
ment^  and  members  in  the  churches^'  that  those  who  "  pleaded 
for  charity  "  could  never  be  heard. 

The  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
must  be  tried  by  their  fruits.  Some  of  these  were  good, 
but  there  is  another  and  darker  side  to  the  picture  which  we 
conceive  has  hardly  been  suflSciently  dwelt  upon.*  On  the 
3rd  of  January,  1645,  the  Parliament  issued  an  ordinance 
to  abolish  the  Common  Prayer  Book  in  pubUc  worship, 
and  for  the  imposition  of  the  Directory,  t      The  clergy 


*  **  The  Cleigy  in  fheir  Colon,  or,  The  Pride  a&d  Avarice  of  the  Presbyterian  Clergy 

hindering  Beformation ;  showing  how  from  time  to  time  they  have  been  the  fomentors 

of  this  first  and  second  war ;  but,  also  by  their  horrid  fallacies,  have  to  this  present 

deluded  the  Commonwealth — discovered  in  a  plain  and  familiar  dialogue  between 

Philalethes  and  Presbyter.'*    London,  1651.   (The  MSS.  of  this  was  written  some  years 

before.)    Page  41.  **  Take  but  a  view  of  their  practices,  and  let  that  speak  how  well  they 

have  carried  themselves  within  five  years  past,  since  they  got  their  preferments.    I  could 

instance  in  many  places  where  superstitious  and  blind  bussards  were  put  out  of  their 

livings,  and  some  of  there  orthodox  men  put  in  their  roomes,  and  when  they  had  got 

good  livings,  were  they,  or  are  they  contented?    Some  hold  livings  in  the  country,  and 

some  in  London,  hardly  ever  coming  to  the  flock  but  to  take  the  fleece.    Some  hold 

two  or  three  livings  apiece ;  some  leave  one  and  run  to  another  when  they  can  find  a 

greater,  nay,  they  will  fight  for  a  better  living  rather  than  lose  it ;  and  yet  falsely 

bewitch  the  silly  people  to  believe  that  it  is  the  call  of  God  so  to  do,  when  it  is  nothing 

else  but  the  delusion  of  Satan,  and  of  their  own  wicked  hearts  to  satisfy  their  ambition 

and  avarice.    See  but  how  these  men  press  the  committee  for  plundered  ministers, 

for  augmentations  and  removals  from  day  to  day,  and  how  they  engage  Parliament 

men  to  act  for  them,  calling  themselves  in  their  certificates  and  petitions  *  godly,* 

'  learned,*  and  *  orthodox  divines.*     And  it  is  observed  in  the  county  that  many  of 

those  who  are  thus  put  in,  prove  more  proud,  covetous,  and  contentious,  than  those  that 

were  put  out. 


«> 


t  There  is  a  pamphlet  in  the  British  Museum  ("  Eing*s  Pamphlets,"  x  183,  Tract  10, 
1644)  entitled,  **  MSS.  Proposition  by  the  Committee  for  the  County  of  Kent,  to  the 
Honi'i«-  House  of  Commons,  in  behalf  of  said  County.*'  They  recommend  that  '*  Such 
,  ...  as  forsake  their  own  parish  churches  where  a  pious  and  painful  (Presby- 
terian) ministry  is  settled  by  a  parliamentary  authority,  and  do  usually  repair  to  other 
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were  commanded  to  conform  to  it  under  heavy  fines.  It 
forbade  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  even  in  the 
domestic  circle,  under  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  for  the  first, 
and  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  third  offence.* 

The  frame  of  the  proposed  Presbyterian  State  Church 
was  this :  "  Wherever  there  was  an  established  congre- 
gation with  a  Pastor,  whether  in  a  Church  to  which  tythe 
of  common  right  belonged,  or  one  in  which  a  vicar  was 
estabUshed,  or  a  mere  Chapel  to  which  no  tythe  belonged, 
persons  called  "  Ruling  Elders  "  were  to  be  chosen  by  the 
votes  of  the  congregations,  whose  duty  it  was  to  assist  the 
pastor  or  minister  by  their  information,  advice,  and  service, 
and  to  exercise  a  superintendence  over  all  the  other  persons 
composing  the  congregation.  These  formed  the  congrega- 
tional Eldership.  The  minister,  and  some  of  the  more  dis- 
creet of  the  Ruling  Elders,  in  districts  containing  some 
twenty  or  thirty  congregations,  were  to  meet  once  a  month 
as  a  '*  Classical  Presbytery."     The  number  of  elders  sent  by 


parish  churches  not  far  distant,  where  these  other  lazy,  superstitions  usages  are  con- 
tinued, that  the  said  committee,  or  any  twelve  or  more  of  them,  may  be  authorized 
by  ordinance  of  Parliament,  or  by  order  of  this  honourable  House,  to  punish  by  way  of 
fine,  all  such  persons  whose  estates  are  not  sequestered,"  and  in  case  of  non-payment 
their  estates  to  be  sequestered.  Note  in  MSS. :  "  All  was  received  with  much  thank- 
fulness, but  Mr.  Dashwood  durst  not  license  it  in  print  1  *' 


*  **  Since  it  has  pleased  our  wise  and  newborn  state, 

The  Common  Prayer  Book  to  excommunicate ; 

To  turn  it  out  of  act,  as  if  it  were 

Some  grand  malignant,  or  some  cavalier ; 

Since  in  our  churches  'tis  by  them  forbid 

To  say  such  prayers  as  our  fathers  did, 

So  that  God's  house  must  now  be  called  no  more 

The  house  of  prayer  so  ever  called  before." 
"  To  a  vertuous  and  judicious  lady  who  (for  the  exercise  of  her  devotion)  built  a  closet 
wherein  to  secure  the  most  sacred  book  of  prayer,  from  the  view  and  violence  of  the 
enemies  thereof,"  <frc.    Brit.  Museum,  fol.  sheets.  King's  Pamphlets. 
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each  congregation  not  to  be  more  than  four,  or  less  than 
two.  One  of  the  ministers  was  to  act  as  a  moderator 
or  chairman.  They  might  redress  any  abuse  of  any  kind 
that  could  be  construed  into  an  offence  against  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  They  were  the  examiners  of  persons  who  were 
candidates  for  the  tninistry,  and  with  them  it  lay  to  give  '■ 
or  refuse  ordination.  An  appeal  however  lay  from  them 
to  the  **  Provincial  Assembly,"  which  was  to  meet  twice  a 
year,  and  to  consist  of  two  ministers  and  four  ruling  elders, 
sent  from  each  "Classical  Presbytery"  in  the  province. 
Above  all,  there  was  to  be  a  "National  Assembly,"  com- 
posed  of  i^o  mixuBters  and  four  ruling  elders,  sent  from 
each  "  Provincial  Assembly,"  together  with  five  learned  and  \  I 
godly  persons  from  each  of  the  Universities.  This  was  to  be 
the  Court  of  Final  Appeal,  but  it  could  only  meet  when 
summoned  by  Parliament.  It  was  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
congregational  or  Kuling  Eldership,  to  enquire  into  the 
reUgious  knowledge  and  spiritual  estate  of  any  member  of 
the  congregation,  and  to  admonish,  suspend  from  the  Lord's 
table,  and  even  to  excommunicate  those  whom  they  deemed 
igno;aot  or  scndaloua."  • 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1645,  an  ordinance  of  Parliament 
was  issued  for  the  "  silencing  of  all  such  preachers  as  were 
not  ordained  or  allowed  "  by  those  who  shall  be  appointed 
thereunto  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  A  still  more 
stringent  ordinance  was  passed  to  the  same  effect,  on 
December  26th,  1646.  All  preaching  or  exposition  of 
Scripture  was  forbidden,  and  all  who  **  spoke  aught  in 
derogation  of  the  Church  government  then  established." 
England,  which  had  broken  in  pieces  the  yoke  of  Prelacy, 
was  now  expected  meekly  to  place  her  neck  in  this  new 


•  *'  Hunter's  Life  of  Oliver  Heywood,"  p.  66. 
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yoke  of  the  Puritan  clergy ;  but  there  were  some  of  her 
stout  hearted  children  who  were  determined  not  to  lose 
that  hberty  of  conscience,  which  they  valued  more  than  life. 
That  excellent  man,  Eichard  Baxter  and  his  friends,  had  in 
the  end  to  feel  that  after  all,  the  despised  ^*  sectaries  "  were 
men  of  clearer  vision  than  himself  and  his  party.  We  will 
now  quote  a  Baptist  view  of  the  Assembly.  A  work  came  out 
in  1647,  by  Samuel  Eichardson.*  Its  title  is,  the  "Neces- 
sity of  Toleration  in  matters  of  Eeligion,"  addressed  to  the 
Aassembly  of  Divines,  with  the  significant  text  "For  such 
are  false  apostles,  deceitful  workers,  transforming  themselves 
into  the  Apostles  of  Christ,"  <fec.     "  Ye  suffer  fools  gladly." 

**  When  Komish  tyranny  hath  the  upper  hand, 
Darkness  of  mind  and  superstition  stand." 

He  gives  to  the  Assembly,  "  The  Nonconformists*  answer 
why  they  cannot  submit  to  the  aforesaid  Faith,"  p.  279. 
"  It  was  not  studied  out  of  the  Word  of  God,  but  they  had 
borrowed  us  a  religion  out  of  Scotland."  Third — "  We  have 
had  very  much  experience  of  you  to  be  the  greatest  time- 
servers  among  men,  and  even  to  turn  with  the  wind,  for 
when  the  cross,  surpHce,  and  mass-book  were  urged,  you 
yielded  to  them,  and  swore  canonical  obedience  to  the 
bishops,  your  fathers,"  <kc.  Because  the  tide  is  turned,  ye 
are  turned.  Fourth — "  If  you  had  truth  on  your  side,  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  direct  you,  you  might  have,  with  ease 
and  speed,  given  sufl&cient  answer  to  the  questions  the 
Parliament  gave  you  to  answer."  Ninth. — "Neither  are 
they  any  of  the  true  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  unless  the 
Pope  be  a  true  minister  of  Christ,  because  their  ministry 


*  Bepnnted  in  "  Tracts  on  Liberty  of  Conscience  " — Hansard  Enolly*s  Society.  He 
was  probably  a  pastor  of  the  Baptist  branch  of  that  Church  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Spilsby  (and  his  name  ia  attached  to  a  confession  of  faith  put  forth  in  1643, 1C14, 
and  1646. 
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came  from  him,  as  appears  by  •  Mason's  Book  of  Ordination,' 
and  *  Yates'  Model  of  Divinity,  and  yourselves  confess.' " 
He  teUs  them  that  their  priesthood  is  false  and  antichristian ; 
that  the  church  pf  which  they  are  ministers  is  no  church  of 
Christ.  He  ends:  "  Mr.  Presbyter,  your  principles  are  large 
and  dangerous.  Who  can  tell  v\rhat  you  will  judge  tolerable  ? 
Such  as  cannot  dance  after  your  pipe,  and  rule  in  your  way, 
you  judge  heretics,  and  they  must  appear  before  your  dread- 
ful tribunal  to  receive  your  reproof,  which  is  sharp  and 
terrible,  and  strikes  at  our  liberties,  estates  and  lives — ^you 
still  want  to  use  a  sword ;  who  sees  not  that,  if  you  had  it, 
you  would  have  wounded  yourselves  and  others — and  we  had 
as  good  be  under  the  Pope  as  under  your  Presbyterian  check." 
The  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  on  July  2nd,  1644,  and 
the  battle  of  Naseby,  on  June  14th,  1645,  struck  the  last 
blow  in  the  struggle  between  Charles  and  the  Parhament, 
and  all  fear  of  the  return  of  Episcopacy  was  at  an  end. 
Laud  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  Puritan  party,  on  January 
10th,  1644.  A  purely  reUgious  movement  had  been  steadily 
progressing  amid  the  stirring  events  of  the  time.  The 
Independents  and  Baptists  were  rapidly  forming  Churches. 
Nothing  was  more  common  than  for  an  Independent  to  get 
into  a  living,  and  while  conforming  to  the  Directory,  he  set 
up  an  Independent  Church.  The  Cathedral  of  Exeter  was 
divided  into  two  parts — for  Presbyterian  and  Independent 
worship.*  The  Baptists  appear  in  1653  to  have  set  up  a 
church  in  St.  Paul's,  t 


•  "  Pope's  Life  of  Ward,"  pp.  56,  66. 

f  **The  Madman's  Plea;  or,  A  Sober  Defence  of  Captain  Chillington*s  Chnroh:** 
showing  the  destruction  and  derision  ready  to  fall  on  all  the  baptized  Chnrches  not 
baptized  with  fire.  London,  1653.  Page  6.  '*  Is  it  not  ridioolons  for  Anabaptists  to 
build  a  Church  at  Paul's  (in  the  highest  place  of  the  city)  when  Paul  never  owned  a 
church  of  Anabaptists  or  Dippers." 
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There  were  a  class  of  Independents,  and  at  a  later  period, 
during  Cromwell's  protectorate,  a  class  of  Baptists,  who  did 
not  scruple  to  receive  the  State  pay.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  another  class  who  entirely  rejected  it.  These  men  were 
engaged  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  masses,  and  forming 
Churches.  Their  aims  were  purely  religious,  they  had  no 
selfish  ends  to  gain,  and  they  are  therefore  entitled  to  credit 
for  sincerity.  Not  only  did  they  denounce  the  State  main- 
tenance, hut  the  Separatists  objected  to  "  ministers  receiving 
maintenance  from  all  sorts  of  people  in  their  parishes,  with- 
out diflference,"  and  it  was  called  in  one  of  their  pamphlets, 
"an  execrable  sacrilege,  and  covetous  making  merchan- 
dise of  the  things  of  God — a  letting  of  themselves  out  to 
hire  to  the  profane,  for  filthy  lucre."*  Christians  alone 
should  support  their  pastors,  and  it  manifestly  tended  to 
the  corruption  of  the  Christian  religion,  if  its  ministers  are 
made  to  depend  for  support  upon  even  the  free  contributions 
of  wicked  men.  Dr.  Stoughton  remarks  t  that  "  two  classes 
\\  of  Independents  are  distinctly  visible,"  at  a  period  earher 
than  that  of  which  we  are  speaking.  J  The  character  of 
,  their  preaching  was  entirely  diflferent  from  the  elaborate, 
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"  Hanbuiy,"  vol  ii.  p.  279.         ^     t  "  Church  of  Civil  Wars,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  866,  367. 

{  In  "  The  Anabaptists'  Catechism,  with  all  their  practices,  meetings,  and  exercises, 
the  names  of  their  pastors,  their  doctrines,  disciples ;  a  catalogue  of  such  dishes  they 
usually  make  choice  of  at  their  feasts  (t.^.,  love  feasts  usually  held  at  an  inn)  how 
and  by  whom  they  are  dipped,  &c.,  published  according  to  the  order  of  their  conven- 
ticles," printed  for  B.  A.  1645,"  we  have  curious  evidence  of  the  less  political  character 
of  certain  Baptists,  and  that  certain  Independents  were  not  deemed  "  Independents  *' 
at  all,  because  they  had  apostatized  from  their  original  principles.  "  Quettion — ^What 
is  the  main  thing  that  you  and  the  Independents  differ  in  ?  Answer — We  differ  very 
much  from  them,  for  though  you  call  them  Itidependents  (a  name  too  honourable  for 
them  yet),  they  are  none,  for  they  allow  of  black  coats  (i.«.,  state  ministers),  and 
prophane  learning  and  superstitious  preaching  in  pulpitSf  and  many  such  things  the 
Independents  approve  of,  but  we  do  not  allow  of  these  things."  They  are  made  to  say, 
"  We  axe  free  from  blood,  and  will  not  kill." 
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doctrinal  treatises  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy.  To  nse  the 
words  of  Edwards,  the  author  of  **  Gangroena/'  it  was  ''  in  a 
kind  of  strain  which  takes  with  the  people  much."  This 
movement  was  characterized  by  a  purely  lay  ministry,  and 
its  rapid  progress  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  satirical 
pamphlets  of  the  time.  A  great  controversy  arose  on  the 
propriety  of  such  a, ministry ;  *  a  controversy  in  which  the 
opponents  of  the  practice  used  as  their  best  weapons,  bitter 
and  unsparing  satire,  and  we  gain  from  them  many  im- 
portant facts  which  might  otherwise  have  escaped  notice. 
We  will  take  a  peep  at  what  is  called  *Hhe  Brownist 
Synagogue,"  found  in  a  tract  entitled  **The  Brownist 
Synagogue,  or  a  late  discovery  of  their  conventicles,  assem- 
bhes,  and  places  of  meeting ;  when  they  preach,  and  their 
manner,  with  a  relation  of  the  names,  places  and  doctrines 
of  those  who  do  commonly  preach,  the  chief  of  which  are 
Green,  the  feltmaker,  Marlin,  the  buttonmaker,  Spencer,  the 
coachman  (see  note  at  foot),  Rodgers,  the  glover,  which 
sect  is  much  increased  of  late  in  the  city — a  kingdom 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  Page  2. — "  Let  me, 
gentle  reader,  not  be  prolixious,  and  I  shall  relate  unto 
thee  the  names  and  places  where  these  iUiterate  preachers 
live,  and  make  their  assembhes,  and  the  unlearned  doc- 
trines they  hold.  The  first  man  that  I  begin  with  shall  be 
an  irreverend  glover  whose  name  is  Eichard  Eodgers ;  he 
ofttimes  doth  call  a  congregation,  and  at  his  own  house 
tells  them  what  they  shall  do.  The  Spirit,  he  tells 
them,  moves  him,  and  so  proceeding,  he  tells  them  what 


*  This  is  oommenoed  in  1640  or  1641,  when  the  operation  of  Sectaries  attracted 
notice,  «.^.,  **  A  short  treatise  concerning  lawfohiess  of  every  man  exercising  his  gift  as 
God  shall  call  him  unto,"  by  John  Spencer.  We  conclude  this  was  "  Spencer,  the 
coachman,'*  mentioned  farther  on.    This  was  published  in  1641. 
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first  comes  into  his  mind ;  his  apologie  is  that  he  speaks 
nothing  but  that  which  the  Spirit  gives  him  utterance  for. 
John  Bennet,  he  disalloweth  of  human  learning,  his  reasou 
is  that  some  of  Christ's  apostles  were  fishermen  when  he 
called  them.  Charles  Thomas,  a  Welchman,  doth  teach  in 
Warwick  Lane  once  a  fortnight,  as  he  holds  none  lawful 
to  be  amongst  the  prophets,  but  those  who  were  inspired 
by  the  Spirit,  so  no  man  is  fit  for  their  holy  service  but 
devout  men,  and  who  is  familiar  with  the  Spirit.  Alexander 
Smith,  whose  opinion  is  that  no  man  ought  to  teach  but 
as  the  Spirit  moves,  and  for  this  one  reason  we  may  set 
ourselves  against  those  scholars,  as  bishops,  deans,  and 
deacons,  which  strive  to  construe  the  Scripture  accord- 
ing to  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
which  last  language  stinkes  (i.€.,  because  of  its  association 
with  popery)  Uke  a  piece  of  biefe  a  twelvemonth  old,  yet 
unsalted."  This  amusing  caricature  from  the  pen  of  an 
adversary,  enables  us  still  further  to  trace  some  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Amsterdam  churches  up  to  the  time  of 
George  Fox.  The  account  of  the  way  in  which  these 
persecuted,  despised  christian  people  held  their  worship, 
may  well  touch  our  best  feelings  as  christian  men.  "  They 
do  not  all  come  together,  but  come  two  or  three  in  a  com- 
pany. Any  man  may  be  admitted  thither,  and,  all  being 
gathered,  the  man  appointed  to  teach  stands  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  room,  and  his  audience  gather  about  him. 
He  prays  about  the  space  of  half-an-hour,  and  part  of  his 
prayer  is  that  *  those  who  come  hither  to  scoflF  and  laugh, 
God  would  be  pleased  to  turn  their  hearts ; '  *  by  which 
means,'  says  the  hard-hearted  narrator,'  they  think  to  escape 
undiscovered.'  His  sermon  is  about  the  space  of  an  hour, 
and  then  another  stands  up  to  make  the  text  more  plain." 
On  September  8th,  1641,  it  was  ordered  by  the  House  of 
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GommonSy  **  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  parishioners  of 
any  parish  within  the  kingdom  of  England  and  Wales,  to 
set  up  a  lecture,  and  to  maintain  an  orthodox  minister  at 
their  own  charge,  to  preach  every  Lord's-day  when  there 
is  no  preaching,  and  to  preach  one  day  a  week  when  there 
is  no  lecture/'  *  This  led  to  the  Independents  and  Baptists 
availing  themselves  of  any  opportunity  which  might  occur 
to  supply  a  deficiency.f  We  meet  again  with  "  Marlin,  the 
buttonmaker/'  at  St.  Ann's  Church,  Aldersgate,  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  August  8th,  1641.  The  minister  being  absent, 
"  many  desired  their  Mends  to  go  into  the  pulpit,"  and  a 
contest  arose  whether  a  stranger  who  was  "  once  a  Jesuit," 
should  preach,  or  Mr.  Marlin.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Marlin 
obtained  the  consent  and  ear  of  the  people,  and  preached  a 
lengthy,  sound,  protestant  sermon.  At  last,  however,  the 
churchwardens  interrupted  him,  and  pulled  him  down  from 
the  pulpit. J  In  the  same  year,  "prophet  Hunt  preached 
in  St.  Sepulchre's  Church,  "  making  another  combustion."  § 
The  connection  between  this  movement  and  the  Amsterdam 
Churches  can  be  clearly  traced.  ||  The  ancient  Church  in 
Southwark,  formed  in  1616  by  Henry  Jacob,  was  still  in 


*  Brit.  Mnseom,  *'  King's  Pamphlets,"  e  28, 172. 

f  "  The  Mystical  Wolfe,**  London,  Feh.  8rd,  1644,  p.  6,  **  with  iUmninated  Anabaptists 
who  blaspheme  the  baptism  of  children,  and  these  heretics,  who  in  times  past  we 
burned,  we  may  hear  now  in  our  pulpits  seducing  the  people** 

J  "  A  True  NarratiYe  of  a  Combustion  happening  in  St.  Anne*8  Chuoh,  Aldersgate," 
<9to.    1641,  Brit.  Masenm. 

§  Probably  '*  James  Hunt,  the  fanner  *'  (see  «*  A  Onrb  for  Sectaries,**  London,  1641). 

II  See  *'  The  Anatomy  of  the  Separatists,  alias  Brownists,  with  the  strange  hubbub, 
and  formerly  unheard  of  hurly-burly  which  those  phanatiok  and  fantastic  Separatists 
made  on  Sunday  afternoon,  8th  May,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  01aye*s,  in  the  Old  Jewry, 
at  the  sermon  of  the  Bt.  Bev.  Father  in  God,  Henry,  Bishop  Chichester,**  London, 
1642.  **  Many  places  in  England  and  London  are  too  much  AmsterdamniJUd.  Beligion 
is  become  common  table-talk.  Papists,  Atheists,  Brownists,  Anabaptists,  Familists, 
and  the  Sisters  of  the  Fraternity,  all  will  have  their  way.    Page  2 — The  Fraternity  at 
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vigorons  operation;  John  Lothorp  sncceeded  Jacob,  he 
emigrated  to  America,  and  the  celebrated  John  Canne  was 
pastor  for  a  short  time ;  Henry  Jessey,  his  successor  in 
1637,  was  sent  by  his  congregation  to  preach  in  Wales,  in 
1639.  Samuel  How  succeeded,  or  was  co-pastor  with  him, 
and  was  joined  in  the  pastorate  by  Stephen  More.  This 
congregation,  which  had  subsisted  for  over  twenty  years, 
shifting  from  place  to  place  to  avoid  persecution,  opened 
their  doors  to  the  public  on  January  18th,  1640-41.  We 
find  a  description  in  verse,  of  the  celebrated  Samuel  How, 
the  learned  cobbler's  preaching,  probably,  on  this  occasion : 

**  And  at  the  *  Nag's  Head,'  near  to  Coleman  Street, 
A  most  pore  orew  of  Brethren  there  did  meet. 
When  their  devotion  was  so  strong  and  ample 

To  tarn  a  sinfnl  Tayem  to  a  Temple. 

•  •«•••• 

A  worthy  brother  gave  the  text,  and  then 

The  Cobbler  How  his  preachment  strait  began, 

Extem'ry,  without  any  meditation, 

But  only  by  the  Spirit's  revelation ; 

He  went  through  stitoh,  now  hither  and  now  thither, 

And  took  great  pains  to  draw  both  ends  together ; 

For  (like  a  man  inspired  from  Amsterdam), 

He  scorned  ne  tutor  ultra  crepidam; 

His  text  he  clouted,  and  his  sermon  welted ; 

His  audience  with  devotion  nearly  melted."  * 


Amsterdam,  and  the  Brownists  in  town,  are  brethren  of  the  eame  tribe.  They  hold 
that  religion  ought  to  be  guided  by  the  motion  of  the  Spirit,  not  reason.  They  despise 
all  learning.  Page  4 — They  hold  it  lawful  for  artificers  and  laymen  to  preach  in  public, 
as  cobblers,  weavers,  leathersellers,  boxmakers,  ironmongers,  feltmakers,  and  such 
Uke  mechanick  fellows.  They  make  no  reckoning  of  a  church  moro  than  a  stable. 
Page  6 — They  cried,  100  or  more,  *  A  pope  I  a  pope  1 '  when  the  Eight  Beverend  Bishop 
came  into  the  pulpit." — ^Brit.  Museum,  large  4to  1 — ^14. 


*  Stated  to  be  about  100.  A  swarme  of  Sectaries  and  Sdhismatiques,  wherein  is 
discovered  the  strange  preaching  (or  prating)  of  such  as  are  by  their  trades  cobblers, 
tinkers,  pedlars,"  &c.,  with  portrait  of  Samuel  How  in  his  tub,  preaching  to  a  conven- 
ticle, date  probably  1641,  p.  9. 
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Ellwood  quotes  Howe's  "  Sufficiency  of  the  Spirit's 
Teaching,"  in  "Forgery  no  Christianity."  The  kind  of 
treatment  to  which  these  good  men  were  subjected,  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  quotation  from  *' A  Discovery  of  a  Swarme 
of  Separatists,  or  A  Leather  Seller's  Sermon,  describing 
how  Burboon  (or  Barbon),  aLeatherseller,  had  a  Conventicle 
of  Brownists,  &c.,  with  another  relation,"  &c.* — "  Many  of 
the  Brownists  crawled  over  the  tiles  and  houses,  escaping 
some  one  way,  and  some  another.  But  at  length  they 
catched  one  of  them  alone.  But  they  kicked  him  so 
vehemently  as  if  they  meant  to  beat  him  into  a  jelly.  It 
is  ambiguous  if  they  have  killed  him  or  no,  but  certainly 
they  did  knock  him  as  if  they  meant  to  pull  him  to  pieces. 
I  confess  it  had  been  no  matter  if  they  had  beaten  their 
whole  tribe  in  the  like  manner."  This  Mr.  Barbon  was 
pastor  of  one  section  of  this  Ancient  Separatist  Church, 
when  they  divided  equally  in  May,  1640,  and  one  part 
remained  with  Mr.  Henry  Jessy,  and  the  other  vrith  Mr. 
Praise  God  Barbon.  \  Barbon,  as  **  an  elder,  governed 
the  Church  in  Leyden,  which  held  communion  mih  Robin- 
son's Church  at  that  place."  | 

The  preaching  of  women  appears  to  have  conmaenced 
among  some  of  the  Independent  Churches  about  this 
period  (1641)  in  England.  §     It  seems  probable  that  this 


•  Brit.  Muflemn,  e  No.  86.180.26. 

f  Hanbnry^B  "  Historical  Besearch  coneermng  the  most  Ancient  Congregational 
Church  in  England,"  pp.  10  and  16,  London,  1820. 

{  **  The  Way  of  Congregational  Ohorohes  Cleared,"  by  John  Cotton,  of  Boston,  p.  16, 
London,  1648. 

§  In  America  it  appears  to  have  existed  among  the  Baptists  about  1636.  "  The 
third  dividing  tenet  by  which  these  persons  propagated  their  errors,  was  between  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  here  these  sectaries  {i.e.,  the  Baptists)  had 
many  pretty  knncks  to  delude  with  all,  and  especiaUy  to  please  the  female  sex.  They 
told  of  rare  revelations  of  the  things  to  come  from  the  Spirit,  as  they  say,     *  Come 
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practice  originated  in  certain  Baptist  churches  in  Holland.* 
Baillie,  in  his  "  Anabaptism  the  True  Foundation  of  Inde- 
pendency, Brownism,  Familism,  Antinomy,"  <kc.,  London, 
1646,  p.  30,  says,  "  the  continental  Baptists  allowed  women's 
preaching,!  and  every  one  of  their  members  the  power  of 

along  with  me,*  says  one,  *  I  will  bring  yoa  a  woman  that  preaches  better  Ootpelthan 
any  of  your  black  coatt  that  have  been  at  the  XJniverBity,'  a  woman  of  another  kind  of 
spirit  who  hath  many  leyelationB  of  things  to  come,  and  for  my  part,  saith  he,  I  had 
rather  hear  such  an  one  that  speaks  from  the  mere  motion  of  the  Spirit,  than  any  of 
your  learned  scholars,  although  they  may  be  fuller  of  the  Scripture,  and  admit  thqr 
speak  by  the  help  of  the  Spirit,  yet  the  other  goes  far  beyond  them.  '* — **  Johnson's 
History,''  pp.  67  to  99,  quoted  in  **  Backus'  History  of  New  England." — Keith  says, 
that  "these  called  Presbyterians  (in  England)  may  remember  how  they  have  both 
allowed  and  countenanced  women  both  to  pray  and  speak  of  their  experiences  in  their 
private  meetings,  and  yet  they  cannot  deny  but  their  private  meetings  are  a  Church." 
— **  The  Woman  Preacher  of  Samaria,"  167^ 

*  <*  The  Brownists'  Conventicle,"  &c.,  1641,  p.  18. — "And  in  this  our  thanksgiving 
let  us  remember  all  the  blessed  pastors  and  professors,  whether  at  Amsterdam  or 
elsewhere ;  as  also  for  our  tJie-iellow  labourers,  our  holy  and  good  blessed  women  who 
are  not  only  able  to  talk  on  any  text,  but  search  into  the  deep  sense  of  the  Scripture, 
and  preach  both  in  their  families  and  elsewhere."  Also  "  Lucifer's  Lackey,  or.  The 
Devil's  New  Creation,"  London,  1641,  speaks  of  a  congregation  in  the  malt-house  of 
one  Job,  a  brewer,  the  numbers  being  about  seven  score  persons,  and  says, 

**  When  women  preach  and  cobblers  pray, 
The  fiends  in  Hell  make  holiday." 
We  have  also  notices  of  this  practice  in  *'  Idolater's  Buin  and  England's  Triumph,  or 
the  Meditations  of  a  Maimed  Soldier,"  January  17th,  1644,  London,  p.  1. — "  Where- 
fore let  PriscUla  and  Aquilla  be  Paul's  helpers,  and  let  every  one  as  he  hath  received 
the  gift,  minister  the  same  one  to  another,  and  let  us  prophesie  one  by  one,"  Ao,  In 
"  Tub  Preachers  Overturned,  or.  Independency  to  be  Abandoned  and  Abhorred,"  a 
reply  to  a  letter  to  Thomas  Edwards,  London,  1647,  we  have  a  description  of  a  woman 
preacher  in  rhyme : — 

'*  And  that  her  zeal,  piety,  and  knowledge. 
Surpassed  the  gravest  student  in  the  college 
Who  strive  their  human  learning  to  advance ; 
She  with  her  Bible  and  a  concordance 
Could  preach  nine  times  a  week  morning  and  night, 
Such  revelation  had  she  from  New  Light ! " 

In  Cotton's  church  in  New  England,   Mrs.  Hutchinson,  a  woman  of  great  parts, 

preached,  although  not  in  the  public  assembly. 

t  Women  preached  among  the  Baptists  at  Stiasburg. 
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public  preaching,  and  also  the  power  of  questioning  the 
preacher  on  doctrine  "  before  the  Church,"  and  that  in 
England  it  was  the  same,  but  that  "  many  more  of  their 
women  do  venture  to  preach  among  the  Baptists  than 
among  the  Brownists,  in  England/'  Mrs,  Attaway,  "  the 
mistress  of  all  the  she-preachers  in  Coleman  Street,"  was  a 
disciple  in  Lamb's  congregation.  He  states  that  he  believes 
the  *'  feminine  preachers  in  Kent,  Norfolk,  and  the  rest  of 
the  shires  "  had  "  their  breeding  in  the  same  school,"  which 
appears  to  show  that  they  were  dispersed  as  travelling 
preachers.  This  seems  to  identify  the  preaching  of  women 
with  the  principal  General  Baptist  Church  in  London,  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  the  General 
Baptists.*  As  late  as  1653  we  find  a  lady  preaching  in  the 
"Queen's  Mass  Chapel  at  Somerset  House,"  and  who 
preached  elsewhere,  f 

The  ordinance  of  Parliament  to  silence  every  preacher 
who  was  "  not  ordained  a  mmister  in  this  or  some  other 


*  **  The  SchiBmatios  Sifted,  or  The  Piotare  of  the  Independants.**  London,  1646. 
Page  84. — "  Is  it  a  miracle  or  wonder  to  see  sancie  boyes,  bold  botching  taylors,  and 
other  most  andacious,  illiterate  mechanicks  to  nm  out  of  their  shops  into  a  pulpit? 
To  see  boldf  impudentt  htuwifes  to  take  npon  them  to  prate  an  hoar  or  more ;  but 
when  I  say  is  the  extraordinary  spirit  poured  upon  them?** — "  A  Fresh  Discoveiy  of 
some  Prodigions  New  Wandering  Blazing  Stars  and  Firebrands  styling  themselyes  *  New 
LightB,' **  by  William  Piynne,  Esq.  London,  1645.  Page  47. — "Whether  Indepen- 
dents admitting  women  not  only  to  vote  as  members,  but  sometimes  to  preach, 
expound,  speak  pnblidy  as  predicants  in  their  conventicles,  be  not  directly  contrary 
to  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  pra^i^dce,  and  a  mere  politick  inyention  to  engage  that  sex  to 
their  party?  He  says  also  in  preface,  that  the  Independents  giye  women  not  only  *  deci- 
sive votetf  bnt  liberty  of  preaching  and  prophesying,*  speaking  in  their  congregcUiom*'* 

t  **  State  Papers  Uncalendered«'*  813  a,  paper  No.  77.  25th  July,  1653.  *'  Theodoras,** 
to  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Conway.  "  Here  is  start  [«.«.,  started]  np  an  andacious  virago 
(or  feminine  tub  preacher)  who  last  Sunday  held  forth  about  two  hours  together 
within  our  late  Queen's  mass  chapel  at  Somerset  House,  in  the  Strand,  and  has  done 
so  there  and  elsewhere,  divers  Sabbath-days  of  late,  who  claps  her  Bible  and  thumps 
the  pulpit  euahion  with  almost  as  much  confidence  (I  should  have  said  impudence) 
as  honest  Hugh  Peters  himsaUl** 
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Reformed  Church,  except  such  as  intending  the  ministry 
were  allowed  for  the  trial  of  their  gifts  by  those  who  shall 
be  appointed  thereto  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,"  was 
enacted  on  26th  April,  1645.  It  was  intended  by  the 
extreme  Presbyterian  party  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Inde- 
pendency. Not  only  throughout  the  whole  army,  but 
throughout  the  whole  coimtry,  the  practice  of  lay  preaching 
was  spreading.  The  Independents  argued  that  there  were 
"  a  large  number  of  persons  not  ordained,  who  had  scrupled 
ordination  under  the  former  bishops,"  and  also  scrupled 
"the  present  form  of  ordination,  and  they  forbore  until 
church  matters  should  be  fully  settled; "  and  that  Parliament 
never  intended  to  silence  them,  and  they  contended  that 
such  persons  may  preach,"  provided  that  they  do  it  at  such 
seasons  as  hinders  not  the  public  preaching,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  disturbs  not  the  public  peace."  *  This  ordin- 
ance was  "sent  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  to  be  observed 
by  the  army,"  and  all  military  personages,  and  this  tract 
is  addressed  to  "  gentlemen  of  the  soldiery  in  the  field." 
It  appears  that  in  the  army  little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  ordinance.  They  "  sent  out  everywhere  captains  and 
soldiers "  to  preach,  and  gave  "  tickets  of  the  time  and 
place  "  in  true  military  fashion,  f    It  was  declared  by  the 


*  '*  The  Clear  Sense,  or  a  Vindieation  of  the  late  Ordinanoe  of  Parliament/'  (feo., 
pp.  1,  2,  S. 

f  WilUam  Prynne,  Esq. — "  Fresh  Discoyery  of  sgpe  Prodigious  Now  Wandering 
Blazing  Stare  and  Firebrands,  styling  themselvee  New  Lights."  London,  1645. 
Preface.  Prynne  tells  a  story  which  illustrates  a  general  feeling  of  Englishmen  about 
the  soldiers*  preaching — "  Quoth  the  Scotchmen,  *  Man,  is  it  fit  that  Colonel  Orom well's 
souldiers  should  preach  in  their  quarters  to  take  away  the  minitten* function  f '  Quoth 
the  Englishman,  '  Truly  I  remember  they  made  a  gallant  sermon  at  Marston  Moor  near 
Tork.  lliat  was  one  of  the  best  sermons  that  hath  been  preached  in  the  kingdom.' " — 
We  find  also  that  Oliver  Cromwell's  porter  preached  on  a  grass-plot  opposite  his  house. 
Women  were  observed  turning  to  their  Bibles,  and  "  did  sigh  and  groan,  and  showed 
as  strong  motions  of  devotion  as  oould  be  seen  in  any  Quakers'  meeting ! " 
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Independents,  &c.,  to  be  a  "  monopoly  of  the  Spirit  worse 
than  the  monopoly  of  soap!"  "About  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1653,"  we  find  that  "  the  opinions  that  were 
rampant  in  the  army  infected  also  the  country."*  The  great 
point  of  difference  between  the  Independent  and  Presby- 
terian parties  in  Lancashire,  was  on  the  question  of  the 
preaching  of  "  gifted  brethren,"  i.e.,  lay  preachers.  Even 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  where  the  fusion  f  was  more 
complete  between  the  Independents  and  Presbyterians,  the 
Presbyterians  were  compelled  to  allow  (if  they  did  not 
approve)  the  occasional  preadiing  of  "  gifted  brethren  "  in 
the  pulpits  of  the  churches.J 
Baxter  informs  us  that  the  Separatists  said  "let  the 

*  •'Martmdale'B  Life,"  p.  110. 

t  On  Mr.  Eaton's  New  England  eoheme  of  aooommodation. 

{  Two  or  three  **  ruling  elders  **  of  Mr.  Eaton's  Independ^it  Chnrch  "  preached 
frequently  at  Tabley  Chapell  in  my  parish/'  Martindale  tells  us.  In  1659,  this  question 
between  the  Independents  and  Presbyterians  was  set  at  rest,  by  the  oonoesflion  of  the 
point  of  the  liberty  of  unordained  persons,  not  intending  the  ministry,  to  preach,  with 
this  proyiso,  that  no  persons  should  preach  in  the  churches  except  they  were  approved 
by  the  ministers  or  preaching  officers,  and  that  the  congregations  were  not  to  be 
**  disturbed "  by  haying  unordained  preachers  **  imposed  upon  them,"  and  also  that 
every  effort  was  to  be  used,  that  **  no  offence  be  given  by  the  preaching  of  mere  gifted 
brethren."  Martindale's  Life,"  p.  12,  Cheetham  Society,  1845.  See  also  "  Newcome's 
Autobiography,"  Cheetham  Society,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  36.  Mr.  Stringer,  the  regular  Presby- 
terian minister  at  Macclesfield,  invites  Mr.  Eaton  to  preach  and  bring  some  one  with 
him  to  supply  for  both  parts  of  the  day.  Mr.  Eaton  then  writes  stating  that  some  of  the 
people  of  Maodesfield  had  solicited  their  ruling  elder,  Mr.  Barret,  to  preach  there.  To 
this  Mr.  Stringer  consents,  and  invites  the  said  lay  preacher  to  occupy  his  pulpit  in 
conjunction  with  Eaton,  the  Independent  minister.  Newoome  ''declares  his  dislike," 
but  not  a  word  is  said  about  its  legality,  or  being  contrary  to  church  regulation. 
Barret  was  a  sequestrator,  and  some  of  the  aldermen  *'  took  it  so  ill  that  he  should 
preach  in  their  pulpit."  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  connection  between  the  Pres- 
byterians and  the  Independents  tended  to  reduce  or  stifle  lay  preaching.  Saltmarsh 
says,  in  1649,  "  Stop  not  the  breathings  of  God  in  mean  private  christians ;  the 
counsels  of  God  flow  there,  and  when  the  greater  persons  sometimes  for  His  glory  are 
left  naked  without  a  word  of  advice  from  Him."  **  I  found  this  desolating  evil  begin- 
ning in  your  (i.«.,  the  Independents)  meetings."— *' England's  Friend,"  London,  1649. 
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Lord  be  glorified,  let  the  gospel  be  propagated,"  and  that 
"  there  were  few  of  the  Anabaptists  who  had  not  been  the 
opposers  and  troublers  of  the  faithful  ministers  of  the  land 
(i.«.,  those  of  the  Presbyterian  party).*  In  Edwards' 
"  Gangroena,"  published  in  1646,  abundant  evidence  is 
given  of  the  vigorous  operation  of  these  Independent  and 
Baptist  churches.  He  states  (part  i.)  that  the  sectaries  are 
"  much  stunned  "  with  the  vote  passed  in  Parliament  against 
lay  preaching.  He  is  furious  at  the  idea  ''  of  mechanics, 
as  smiths,  taylors,  shoemakers,  pedlars,  weavers,  taking 
upon  themselves  to  preach.  By  this  ordinance  it  was  said 
that  **  Sir  John  Presbyter's  gums  "  were  "  to  be  rubbed  with 
a  parliament  coral  (baby's  coral),  and  that  now  he  was  mad 
to  put  his  bearish  tusks,  his  huge  iron  fangs,  in  execution, 
to  devour,  rend,  and  crush  these  hereticks !  "  f  In  a  word, 
this  vote  excited  a  strong  opposition,  and  became  a  dead 
letter. 

Mr.  Henry  DenneJ  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  ordained  in  1630,  but  having  denounced 
the  vioes  of  the  clergy  in  a  visitation  sermon  in  1641,  he  is 
found  in  1643  a  member  of  Lamb's  church  in  Coleman 
Street.  He  was  a  most  excellent  christian  man,  and  being 
sent  forth  by  Lamb's  Church  into  Bedfordshire  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  those  parts,  comes  in  as  a  celebrated 
General  Baptist,  for  Edwards'  reprobation.  He  is  de- 
nounced as  a  great  antinomian  (which  is  untrue)  and  a 
desperate  Arminian.  He  preaches  much  against  tythes, 
whereby  he  draws  the  people  after  him.      He  hath  put 


•  •*  Baxter's  Life,"  p.  102.    Autobiography. 

t  W.  Prynne,  Esq.,  "  Fresh  Discoveiy,"  Ac,  London,  1646,  preface. 

X  Denne  fell  into  the  snare  whioh  was  laid  for  Geoige  Fox,  and  became  a  captain  in 
Cromwell's  army.  He  was  implicated  in  the  revolt  of  the  "  Levellers,"  condemned  to 
death,  but  pardoned  by  OromweU,  who  knew  his  excellent  character. 
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down  all  singing  of  psalms  in  his  Church.  He  preacheth 
and  praySy  and  after  he  hath  done  he  calls  to  know  if  any 
be  not  satisfied,  and  then  they  stand  up  that  will,  and 
object,  and  he  answers  them.  Others  of  the  brethren  that 
will,  witii  mechanicks  one  or  two  more,  sometimes  do  exer- 
cise after  him.  There  is  also  one  Tandy,  or  Dandy,*  who 
comes  sometimes  to  Elsby  and  preaches  there  and  about 
that  country,  who  tells  them  of  revelations  and  miracles, 
and  saith  revelations  are  ordinary  to  him. 

A  large  amount  of  mis-representation  must  be  allowed 
for  by  the  reader,  and  if  he  charitably  supposes  that  there 
were  some  of  these  men  whose  heads  were  turned  by  the 
fervid  religious  excitement  of  the  times,  we  must  at  the 
same  time  admit  the  existence  of  the  same  excitement 
in  the  narrator;  each  party  looking  at  the  deeds  of  the 
other  through  coloured  glasses.  There  are  touches  of 
nature  and  truth  about  some  of  Edwards'  descriptions, 
which  may  well  reach  our  hearts,  as  we  view,  unwarped 
by  prejudice,  the  earnest  christian  labours  of  the  truly 
godly  men  who  preached  the  gospel  to  the  masses  of 
the  people,  not  for  pay  or  worldly  honour,  but  in  obedience 
to  their  Master's  command.  **  This  Mr.  Denne  hath  some 
kind  of  strain  in  his  preaching  which  affects  and  takes  the 
people  much,  as  for  instance  he  will  say,  "  Oh,  Lord  Christ, 
if  thou  wert  now  on  earth  and  didst  reveal  the  gospel  to 
men,  they  would  call  Theej  *  Anabaptist,  Antinomian,  Inde- 
pendent,' who  now  call  us  so."  "  He  would  have  preached 
about  spring  last  on  a  lecture  day  at  St.  Ive's,  but  the 
coromittee  gave  orders  against  it,  and  not  being  suffered, 
he  went  to  a  churchyard  not  far  oflF  that  place,  and  under 


*  Philip  Tandy,  a  miniBter  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  became  a  BaptiBt  (seventh 
day)  **  a  person  of  great  abilitieB  and  piety."    "  Brook's  ForitanB/'  voL  m.,  p.  80. 
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a  yew  tree  he  preached,  many  following  him,  pronouncing 
many  fearful  woes  against  them  for  not  receiving  the  gospel. 
'^  Mr.  Disbrough"^  says  of  him,  that  he  is  the  ablest  man  in 
England  for  prayer,  expounding  and  preaching.  The  usual 
theme  he  is  upon  is  Christ's  dying  for  aU  men,  Judas  as 
well  as  Peter."  "  He  often  preached  this  doctrine."  "  This 
is  the  everlasting  gospel,  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  died  for 
all  men."  "  Men  were  only  damned  for  not  believing  Christ 
and  nothing  else."  This  Mr.  Denne  delivered  his  opinions 
in  such  a  manner  as  if  he  had  been  an  apostle  sent  from 
heaven." 

Here  we  trace  the  operation  of  the  General  Baptists, 
and  in  clear  connection  with  a  Church  in  London  formed 
by  Thomas  Lamb,  and  meeting  at  Bell  Alley,  Coleman 
Street,  t  Lamb  was  seized  prior  to  this  at  Colchester 
for  preaching  in  a  Separatist  congregation,  and  dragged 
before  the  Star  Chamber.  He  was  undaunted  in  the  work  of 
the  gospel,  tiU  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  nearly  every 


*  Ifr.  JameB  Disbrowe  was  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Eltisby  and  an  elder  of  the  FenBtan- 
ton  Church.  His  brother  was  a  major-general  in  Cromwell's  army,  belonged  to 
Cromwell's  oonnoil,  one  of  his  generals  at  sea,  also  one  of  the  lords  of  the  Cinqne- 
ports;  his  salaiy  was  £3,236  per  annum.  **  Narrative  of  the  late  Parliament,"  1658. 
In  the  Swarthmore  papers  we  find  what  is  probably  a  notice  of  the  same  person. 
"  A.  Parker  to  George  Fox,"  1657.  "  Went  to  a  place  beyond  Cambridge,  where  never 
a  meeting  had  been ;  the  man's  name  that  did  desire  the  meeting  was  one  Disborrow,  an 
ancient  professor.  He  is  uncle  to  Major-General  Disborrow.  There  was  a  veiy  large 
meeting  both  of  Friends  and  others,  and  we  both  had  a  large  time  to  declare  the  truth 
without  interruption.  When  we  had  done  a  Baptist  teacher  stood  up  and  spoke  some 
words,  but  was  soon  silent.  There  was  also  another  of  their  teachers,  and  some  others 
that  we  had  some  words  with,  but  they  had  very  little  to  say  against  what  was 
declared."  Probably  Parker  was  mistaken,  or  Noble,  in  his  History  of  the  Protectorate 
House  of  Commons,  is  wrong.  If  they  are  two  distinct  persons,  this  would  be  the 
father  of  Mr.  James  Disborrow,  the  friend  and  patron  of  Denne,  and  the  elder  in  the 
Fenstanton  General  Baptist  Church ;  but  this  is  improbable,  and  we  have  here  another 
instance  of  the  friendly  relations  between  the  General  Baptists  and  the  followers  of  Fox. 

t  Taylor,  *'  History  General  Baptists,"  p.  99. 
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prison  in  London.  He  frequently  observed  ''that  a  man  was 
not  fit  to  preach  who  would  not  preach  for  God's  sake,  though 
he  was  sure  to  die  for  it  as  soon  as  he  had  finished/'  We 
can  clearly  see  here  the  stamp  of  men,  who,  although  every- 
where spoken  against,  had  the  spirit  of  the  Apostles  and 
Martyrs,  and  were  doing  the  real  evangelistic  work  of  the 
times.  Henry  Denne  wrote  a  tract  in  1646,  entitled, 
"The  Drag  Net  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  or  Christ  , 
Drawing  all  Men.''*  This  tract  contains  (p.  91)  a  passage 
which  places  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelling  in 
the  heart  of  the  believer  in  precisely  the  same  point  of  view, 
and  in  the  same  words,  as  Fox  did  in  commencing  his 
preaching  two  years  later.  He  quotes  John  i.  9 — "Now 
God  is  light,  and  God  is  a  spirit.  If  then  Christ  lighteth 
every  man,  God  lighteth  every  man.  The  Spirit  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  What  is  it  for 
man  to  be  lighted,  but  for  the  light  of  the  glory  of  God, 
shining  forth  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  shine  in  darkness? 
For  every  man  to  be  Ughted  is  (as  I  conceive)  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God  to  be  showed  forth  in 
some  measure  to  them."  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  Denne 
wrote  to  defend  the  Quakers  from  the  foolish  imputation  of 
being  Papists  in  disguise.!  "  George  Whitehead  is  not 
a  Papist,  according  to  that  Bedlam  fancy  which  Baxter  is 
daily  sowing,"  It  appears  that  not  only  Whitehead,  but 
the  "  Bedfordshire  Tinker,"  Bunyan,  had  an  encounter  with 
Thomas  Smith,  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  lecturer  at  Christ 
Church,  Cambridge,  who  appears  to  have  excused  himself  • 


*  Brit.  Museum. 

t  "  The  Qoakera  no  Papists,"  <feo.,  a  reply  to  Ifr.  Thomas  Smith,  B.D.,  lecturer  in 
Christ  Chnrch,  Gamhridge ;  his  frivolous  relation  of  a  dispute  hetween  himself  and 
certain  Quakers  at  Gamhridge,  1659. 
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for  coming  oflf  with  little  credit,  by  his  being  taken  at 
unawares,  while  "  he  was  turning  over  some  Arabic  MSS.," 
which  Denne  thinks  a  very  curious  excuse  for  so  learned  a 
man  in  an  encounter  with  "  a  tinker  and  a  Quaker." 
"  While,"  says  Denne,  "  he  labours  to  prove  the  poor 
Quakers  to  be  introducers  of  heresies,  he  himself  introduces 
a  most  damnable  one,  denying  the  ubiquity  of  the  three 
Persons  of  the  Trinity !  You  seem  to  be  arguing  with  the 
tinker  (Bunyan)  because  he  strives  to  mend  souls  as  well 
as  kettles ! "  In  reply,  it  was  suggested  that  Bunyan 
mended  souls  just  as  he  mended  kettles — "  stopping  one 
hole  and  making  many !  "  Henry  Denne's  "  friends  the 
Quakers,  did  not  only  challenge  Mr.  Smith  and  all  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  in  England  in  print,"*  "but  set  up 
bills  in  defiance  at  the  commencement,  upon  the  school 
(college)  doors  I"  They  hoped  Denne  would  "  stable  none 
of  his  troop  horses  in  heaven,  though  they  come  into  (St.) 
Paul's  I "  The  Quakers  were  asked  "  if  they  did  not  esteem 
iiheir  speakings  to  be  of  as  great  authority  as  any  chapter  in 
the  Bible  ?  "  and  some  one  answered  wittily  (if  not  wisely), 
*'  Yes,  of  greater  I  "  t  This  was  sufficient  to  supply  the 
material  for  a  wonderful  amount  of  misrepresentation, 
although  Whitehead  distinctly  denies  that  it  was  spoken  by 
a  Quaker.  Whitehead,  on  that  occasion,  defined  the  "im- 
mediate inspiration"  needful  for  a  Christian  minister,  not  as 
anything  equivalent  to,  or  superseding  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  but  merely  that  it  was  "  that  inspiration  which 
giveth  the  understanding  in  things  which  are  spiritual.**  \ 


*  This  alludes  to  "  Fox's  Mystery,"  fol.,  p.  19,  preface. 

t  "A  Gagg  for  Quakers,  with  an  Answer  to  Mr.  Denne*s  *  Quaker  no  Papist,'" 
London,  1659,  pp.  1,  3.— -The  Bible  was  divided  into  Chapters  in  the  13th  century,  by 
Cardinal  Hugo  de  S.  Caro.  Coyerdale  followed  this  division.  The  Geneva  version 
(1560)  was  the  first  English  Bible  with  our  present  vents, 

\  *'  The  Key  of  Knowledge,  not  found  in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge.** 
2ud  Ed.,  1660. 
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The  dispute  between  Whitehead  and  Smith  took  place  in 
"the  Quakers'  common  meeting  house,"  and  one  of  the 
people  drew  his  sword  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  to  add 
weight  to  his  argument.  * 

The  parliamentary  army  had  in  its  ranks  the  most  godly 
among  the  Sectaries  and  Puritans.  Wherever  the  King's 
army  bent  its  course,  private  houses  were  plundered. 
Excellent  and  pious  men,  whatever  sentiments  they  hap- 
pened to  profess,  were  abused  by  the  King's  soldiery, 
and  found  refuge  in  the  army  of  thrf  Commonwealth. 
Chillingworth  says,  **I  observed  a  great  deal  of  piety  in 
the  commander  and  soldiers  of  the  Parliament's  army. 
I  confess  their  discourse  and  behaviour  do  speak  them 
Christians,  but  I  can  find  little  of  God  or  godliness  in 
our  men."  Lord  Clarendon  says,  the  Commonwealth  army 
was  an  "  army  whose  sobriety  and  manner,  whose  courage 
and  success,  made  it  famous  and  terrible  all  over  the  world; " 
while  the  King's  army  was  "a  dissolute,  undisciplined, 
wicked,  beaten  army,  whose  horse  their  friends  feared, 
being  terrible  only  in  plunder,  and  resolute  only  in  running 
away."  The  leisure  hours  of  the  soldiery  were  spent  in 
reading  their  Bibles,  in  singing  psalms,  and  in  religious 


•  It  is  asBerted  that  Smith  obtained  the  living  at  Oaldioat  under  very  diBgracefal 
drcomstanoes.  The  parishioners  were .  greatly  opposed  to  Smith,  bat  Smithes 
friend,  Mr.  Bayly,  of  Barnwell,  pretended  that  Smith  had  some  other  living  in 
view,  and  then  got  them  to  give  Smith  a  general  testimonial  of  "ability,"  &o. 
This  was  used  against  the  parishioners.  It  seoured  Smith  the  living  against  the 
wishes  of  the  parish.  We  mention  this  as  an  instance  of  the  stanip  of  *' learned 
divines "  who  were  denounced  by  the  early  Friends.  Smith  charged  the  Quakers 
with  having  been  instigated  by  the  devil,  to  **  torment,  bewitch,  and  destroy,  as  his, 
and  their  greatest  enemy,  Mr.  Tyford,  late  minister  of  Sherborne,  a  learned,  pious, 
and  orthodox  divine,  being  tormented  with  a  painful  sharp  disease,  of  which  he  died," 
and  even  his  successor  was  forced  to  desert  the  town  by  their  witchcraft  I  (PrefaM  to 
**  A  Gagg  for  the  Quakers.") 
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meetings,  conferences,  public  disputes,  &c.*  Wherever  they 
came,  property  and  virtue  were  secure.  Their  zeal,  how- 
ever, went  beyond  all  bounds  in  the  destruction  of  church 
property,  and  the  "  idol  temples  "  fared  ill  at  their  hands, 

*  A  carionB  specimen  of  the  spirit  of  the  camp  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
"  King's  Pamphlets/*  folio  sheets,  entitled,  **  A  Spiritual  Song  of  Comfort,  or  Encourage- 
ment to  the  Souldiers  that  are  gone  forth  in  the  Cause  of  Christ,"  headed  with  engraved 
busts  of  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Warwick,  Sir  W.  WaUer  and  Mr.  Pym.  To  every  lino 
of  this  hymn  there  is  a  text  of  Scripture  quoted.  We  have  only  room  for  the  following 
specimen : — 

Cant.  ill.  8,  7  Come  along  my  valiant  souldiers, 

Gen.  XXXV.  8  Let  us  goe  into  the  field ; 

Heb.  ii.  10  O  let  us  march  after  our  captains, 

Phil.  i.  28  Unto  our  foes  let  us  not  yield. 

Deut.  XX.  1  Although  our  enemies  be  many, 

Judg.  ii.  84  And  though  they  do  us  sore  anoy, 

2  Chron.  xiv.  11  Hosts  of  men  they  are  as  nothing, 

Deut.  xxxi.  8  Jehovah  can  them  all  destroy. 

Ezek.  xviii.  85  We  have  a  cause  that's  just  and  equal« 

„     xxxi.  20  Our  adversaries*  is  not  right ; 

Deut.  xxxii.  30  Therefore  one  shall  chase  a  thousand, 

Joshua  xxiii.  10  We  shall  put  them  all  to  flight. 

Psalm  cxvii.  5  Though  we  be  hungry,  cold  and  we.vry, 

2  Cor.  iv.  16  And  almost  ready  for  to  starve. 

Gen.  xvii.  1  We  have  an  aU  sufficient  Captain, 

2  CoL  L  10, 11  From  them  all  can  us  preserve. 

Joel  ii.  1  Therefore  strike  up  the  drum's  alarm ; 

1  Cor.  xiv.  8  Let  not  the  trumpet  cease  to  sound ; 

Isai.  xxix.  9  Behold  how  Babel  it  doth  stagger, 

Bev.  xviii.  4  Methinks  it  doth  begin  to  fall ; 

„    xix.  11  The  white  horse  rider  and  his  army 

„    xix.  14  Will  dash  their  bones  against  the  wall. 

„    xix.  19  Though  here  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet 

(probably  EplseoiMiey  and  Prosb)  itsrlanlBin] 

Psalm  xxvii.  10   A  Uttle  while  do  seem  to  thrive, 

Bev.  xix.  20  Tet  shortly  shall  they  both  be  taken, 

„    xix.  21  And  into  the  lake  be  cast  alive ; 

„    xix.  3  Therefore  let  us  all  sing  Hallelujah 

„    xix.  4  Both  now  and  also  evermore ; 

„    vi.  10  Because  he  hath  our  blood  avenged, 

„    xix.  2  And  judged  the  Bcarlet-coloured  whore. 

Printed  in  the  year  antichrist  is  falling. 
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many  monuments  of  religion  and  antiquity  being  ruthlessly 
destroyed.*  This,  however,  was  sanctioned  by  Act  of 
Parhament.  Baxter  lived  for  some  time  in  the  army,  and 
gives  a  testimony  to  the  general  soundness  of  their  christian 
character,  and  even  of  their  doctrinal  views,  f  The  more 
spiritually  minded  christian  men  among  the  Puritans,  were 
now  rapidly  passing  over  to  tjie  Independents  and  Baptists, 
and  the  formation  of  Independent  Churches,  is  one  of  the 
great  features  of  this  period.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
astonishment,  as  well  as  alarm,  which  this  movement 
excited,  first  among  the  old  fashioned  Church  party,  and 
next  among  the  Presbyterians,  we  will  give  a  few  extracts  in 
illustration.  An  anonymous  Church- writer  says,  "they 
(the  sects — Independents,  Baptists,  (fcc.,)  take  the  liberty 
to  separate  themselves  from  the  clergie,  and  by  mutual  call 
of  one  another,  to  jv^ge  themselves,  like  partridges,  into 
small  coveys,  which  they  call  '  bodies '  or  *  churches,'  even 
before  they  have  any  minister,  whom  they  resolve  to  have 
of  their  own  choosing  and  ordering,  that  they  may  Me  sure 
to  have  him  after  their  humour  I "  "  The  better  to  set  oflf 
their  opinions  and  practices,  their  retreat  is  (as  foxes  when 
eagerly  hunted)  to  earth  themselves  in  this — ^the  Spirit  hath 


*  The  injixries  done  to  Ghorohes  was  not  entirely  the  work  of  the  Boundheads,  e.ff,, 
«  The  malidoos  and  malignant  party,  the  GavalierB,  in.Comwall,'*  **  doth  hourly  mischief 
in  those  parts  without  remorse  or  pity  ....  nay»  the  very  ohnrohes  they  make 
stahles  of.  Is  not  this  barbarons  ?  "  "  Nehemiah  Wallington's  Historical  Notices,*' 
vol  ii.,  London,  1870,  p.  124.  The  whole  of  this  work  abounds  with  proof  of  the 
spoiling  of  '*  Books  of  Law,  Becords  and  Monnments,"  180,  and  the  wanton  destruction 
of  books  and  eveiy  description  of  property  by  the  cavalier  soldiery. 

f  As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  a  soldier's  sermon,  we  venture  to  insert  the  text  of  one 
in  the  British  Museum^  thus — **  Orders  given  out,  the  Word,  *  Stand  Fast,'"  as  it  was 
lately  delivered  in  a  farewell  sermon  by  Major-General  Samuel  Kem,  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  his  regiment  in  Bristol,  Nov.  8th,  1646.  Page  4.— *<  Stand  fast !  that's  the 
word.  Faith  in  the  heart,  not  the  head,  is  the  signal.  Labour  to  have  a  stubborn 
and  stout  will  in  relation  to  what  is  known  to  be  the  truth  of  God,"  &o. 
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taught  and  dictated  those  things  to  them,  or  interpreted  or 
revealed  the  Scripture  to  them  in  this  manner ;  or  impulsed 
or  driven  them  to  such  ways  as  are  uncomely  or  unwonted."  * 
Edwards  writes,  "  Independents  and  Brownists  were  formerly 
against  Anabaptists  and  Arminians,  Familists,  Antinomians; 
but  now,  all  the  Independents  in  England  say  not  a  word 
against  them,  but  side  with  them  and  stand  up  for  them/' 
In  his  celebrated  "Gangroena,"  he  is  almost  furious  in 
his  denunciations  of  the  sects  now  starting  up  on  every 
side.  In  his  first  treatise  he  gives  a  catalogue  of  what  he 
calls  176  errors,  heresies,  and  blasphemies.  In  the  second 
he  gives  us  twenty-three  new  ones,  and  we  have  additional 
heresies  presented  to  our  view  in  the  third  part  of  this 
work  published  in  1646.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
extraordinary  work  of  this  Presbyterian  minister,  must  have 
been  written  in  1644  and  1645 — that  is,  four  years  before 
G.  Fox  began  to  preach. 

Although  Edwards'  "  Gangroena "  is  one  of  the  most 
intemperate  books  ever  written,  yet  we  must  recollect  he 
was  famished  with  material  by  such  men  as  Baxter,  and 
his  book  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  mind  of  the  nation 
breaking  loose  from  its  fetters,  and  daring  to  think  for  itself 
on  religious  matters.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  many  of 
the  errors,  heresies,  and  blasphemies  catalogued  by  Edwards, 
are  now  accepted  by  all  as  profotmd  and  unquestionable 
truths.  There  is  abundance  of  evidence  that  many  of  the 
ideas  which  have  been  too  often  tacitly  assumed  to  be 
solely  the  offspring  of  "Quakerism,"  were  held  at  this 
period  (before  George  Fox  commenced  his  public  career 
as  a  preacher)  among  the  Independents  and  Baptists. 


•  "A  Brief  Description  of  the  Religion  and  Manners  of  Phanatiques  in  General," 
p.  10.    London,  1660.     Brit.  Museum. 
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We  have  already  traced  the  origin  of  the  doctrinal  and 
practical  principles  with  which  the  first  Independent  and 
Baptist  Churches  commenced  their  religious  career,  and  we 
shall  therefore  readily  understand  that  a  great  variety,  both 
of  opinions  and  practices,  prevailed  amongst  them  at  this 
period.  Edwards  says  that  ^^  there  are  some  Independent 
preachers  who  will  neither  baptize  children,  nor  administer 
the  Lord's  Supper."*  "It  was  maintained,"  he  tells  us, 
"that  singing  David's  psalms  is  blasphemy  and  telling 
Ues ;  that  all  set  times  of  private  prayers  are  unlawful 
and  superstitious/'  A  Ueutenant  in  the  army,  and  a  great 
sectary,  affirmed  to  Edwards'  informant,  respecting  the 
means  of  God's  revealing  his  mind  and  will  to  his  ser- 
vants in  reference  to  their  salvation,  that  "  God  did  it 
inunediately  by  himself  without  Scripture,  without  ordi- 
nances, ministers,  or  any  other  means."  \ 

Many  notices  of  persons  are  given  who  affiirmed  that  the 
Scriptures  were  "  not  the  Word  of  God,"  and  quoted  John 
i.  1,  and  "  told  us  he  knew  no  *  Word  but  that.' "  "  One 
Kendal  preached  against  human  learning,  as  being  '  flesh,' 
and  that  universities  were  of  th6  ievil."    "  Mr.  Baseley 


*  'VGkiQgrcBna,*'  part  iii.,  p.  89.  See  also  **  A  Discoveiy  of  the  most  Dangeroufl  and 
Damnable  Tenets  thai  ha^e  been  spread  within  these  few  years,  by  many  Erroneous 
and  Heretioal  and  Mechanic  Spirits.'*  Prop.  29. — *'  That  John's  baptism,  which  was 
of  water,  did  end  at  the  coming  of  Christ.'* 

Also  in  New  England  abont  1636,  there  were  Separatists  (Baptists)  who  entirely 
disused  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  **  And  here  they  played  their  game  to  purpose 
— even  casting  down  all  ordinances  as  carnal,  and  that  because  they  were  polluted  by 
the  ordinance  of  man,  as  some  of  these  sectaries  have  said  to  the  ministers  of  Christ — 
you  have  cast  off  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  you  would  do  well  to  east  off  haptUm  itself. 
As  also  for  the  taerament  of  the  Lord's  Swpper^  for  to  make  use  of  bread,  or  the  juice  of 
a  sUly  grape  to  represent  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  they  accounted  it  as  bad  a 
necromancy  in  ministers  of  Christ  to  perform  it."  *<  Johnson's  History,  pp.  67  to  99, 
quoted  in  '*  Backus'  History  of  New  England,"  p.  79. 

t  *'  Gangroena,"  part  ii.  p.  6. 
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^  opposed  his  doctrine  in  the  afkemoon,  and  this  Kendall 
stood  up  in  the  church  and  opposed  him,  but  was  hindered 
by  a  justice  of  the  peace/'  *  "A  quartermaster  belonging 
to  a  regiment  of  horse,  said,  he  'had  a  conmiand  from 
the  Spirit  to  preach, — ^the  Spirit  without  learning  enables  a 
man  to  the  work.'  There  were  some  women-preachers  who 
kept  constant  lectures,  preaching  weekly  to  many  men  and 
women,"  j  A  young  woman  sixteen  years  of  age  is  men- 
tioned, "  who  preached  to  many  young  men  and  maidens." 
"Mr,  Walwin  (what  reUgion  he  is  of  no  one  can  tell) 
asserts  Marshall,  Calamy,  Sedgwick,  to  be  a  company  of 
mountebanks;  he  knew  no  scripture  for  them  to  be 
preachers  more  than  other  men,  as  shoemakers,  cobblers, 
weavers,  sope-boylers,  and  the  like.  If  these  tythes  were 
taken  from  them,  they  (i.e.,  the  Presbyterian  ministers) 
would  leave  their  trade."  Then  we  have  a  great  sectary 
preaching  against  tythes.  J  There  are  abtmdant  evidences 
of  the  rising  tide  of  feeling  against  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters. "A  soldier  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword  and  said, 
•This  sword  shall  never  be  laid  down  while  there  is  a 
priest  in  England.' "  But  Edwards'  work  shows  plainly 
the  nature  of  the  movement,  in  his  hue  and  cry  about 
the  lay  preachers  of  the  Independent  and  Baptist  chm'ches. 
Edwards  preached  in  church  against  mechanic  preachers, 
and  one  stamped  with  his  foot  and  said,  "this  rascally 
rogue  deserves  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  pulpit ; "  and  half- 
a-dozen  men  said,  "let  us  go  and  pull  him  out  of  the 
pulpit."  §  "A  young  man  in  scarlet  spoke  to  Edwards  as 
he  came  out  of  the  pulpit  at  Christ  Church,  and  told  him 
that  if  the  soldiers  may  not  have  leave  to  preach,  they 


*  "  GangroBna/'  part  iii.,  p.  80.  f  n>id.  part  i.,  p.  84.  }  n>id.  part  iii.,  p.  98. 

§  Ibid,  part  i.,  p.  108. 
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will  not  fight,"  as  these  men,  both  commanders  and 
troopers,  are  the  men  God  has  blessed  so  within  these 
few  months,  to  rout  the  enemy  in  the  field,  &c.*  On  the 
1st  November,  1646,  Colonel  Hewson  came  into  Aston 
Chnrch  with  his  soldiers,  contemned  the  ordiaance  of 
ParUament  read  that  day  against  lay  preaching,  and  did 
preach,  whether  the  minister  would  or  no.f 

The  spiritual  evils  which  aflEiicted  the  country  were  not 
the  result  of  this  outburst  of  lay-preaching.  Errors  and 
heresies  only  assumed  an  importance,  because  the  forcible 
suppression  of  the  utterances  of  the  human  mind  had  left 
it  utterly  untrained,  and  a  prey  to  the  violent  passions 
which  the  attempt  to  subjugate  it  had  engendered.  The 
words  of  the  poet  seem  written  in  characters  which  he  that 
runs  may  read,  on  the  stormy  history  of  the  period — 

^  Tyrants,  in  vain  ye  traoe  the  magio  ring ; 
In  vain  ye  limit  minds  unwearied  spring." 

To  curb  the  elements  is  not  to  apply  them  to  their  proper 
uses.  An  honest  soldier  of  the  period  tells  us  truly,  when 
he  says,  "  Many  thousand  souls  besides  me,  can  testify  that 
Christ  hath  been  preached,  and  that  effectually,  and  to  the 
comfort  of  many  hearts;  and  I  bid  defiance  to  the  devil 
and  all  his  black-mouthed  instruments  to  produce,  that 
even  those  who  they  call  sectaries,  in  the  preaching  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  did  by  that,  even  open  a  gap  to  profaneness."  J 
We  find  abundant  evidence  that  the  troubles  of  the  civil 
war  now  gave  an  opportunity  for  thousands  of  christian 
laymen  to  go  about  doing  good,  and  to  strive  to  save  souls. 


*  **  Gangroena,"  part  i.,  p.  HI. 

f  Baillie  mentions  a  soldier  preaching  in  two  churches  on**Anabaptism,''<&o.,  p.  297, 
in  1646.    "  Anabaptism  the  True  Fountain  of  Independency,"  do.    London,  1646. 

;  **  Preaching  Without  Ordination/'  (&c.,  by  Edward  Ghillenden,  Lieutenant  of  Horse, 
1857. 
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The  head  and  front  of  their  offending  was,  that  they  did 

^      it   in   an  ^^  irregular    manner,"  and  without    sufficiently 

consulting    the    opinions   and  feelings  of  the  ^^  learned, 

pious,  and  orthodox  Divines  "  who  then  happened  to  be 

^     in  power. 

Saltmarsh,*  in  his  **  Sparkles  of  Glory,  or  some  Beams 
of  the  Morning  Star,  to  the  Establishment  and  great 
Enlargement  of  a  christian  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth,"  1647, 
explains  the  views  then  current,  in  his  dedication  to  the 
Parliament,  and  attacks  the  Presbyterian  party  for  their 
part  in  the  enacting  of  the  before-mentioned  law  for  the 
suppression  of  "unordained"  ministry,  or  "public  or 
private "  expounding  of  the  Scriptures,  According  to  their 
view,  "God,"  he  tells  them,  "must  not  speak  till  man  give 
him  leave,  not  teach,  nor  preach,  but  when  man  allows^  and 
approves  J  and  ordains/'  "  The  infinitely  abounding  Spirit  of 
God,  which  blows  when  and  where  it  listeth,  and  ministers 
in  Christians  according  to  the  gift,  and  prophesies  according 
to  the  will  of  Almighty  God,  is  made  subject  to  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  men,"  as  ordination,  &c.  He  presents 
to  the  Parhament  "some  things  that  I  may  not  be  dis- 
obedient to  the  heavenly  vision,  or  Light  of  God  revealed 
in  me/^  He  explains  the  mystery  of  the  "First  Adam 
and  the  Second  Adam"  very  much  in  the  same  way  as 
Fox  at  a  later  period. 


\  *  Saltmarsh  refused  tithes,  and  restored  to  the  State  all  the  tithes  that  he  had  taken 

See  **  Light  lor  Smoajc,"  dto. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

The  Origin,  Opinions,  and  rapid  Spread  of  the 
'*  Seekers'"  or  "Waiters."  Milton's  views  respect- 
ing "  Sects  "  and  "  Schisms."  The  State  op  the 
Country.  The  Puritans.  **  The  Scruple  Shop." 
True  Causes  of  the  Opposition  of  the  "  Sectaries  " 
TO  THE  Presbyterian  Party.  Prophecy  is  held  to 
BE  A  Ministerial  Gift.  The  '*  Letter  "  and  "  the 
Spirit."  Both  Parties  proceed  to  Extremes.  An 
Anglican  Prophet.  "  Miracles  "  and  "  Gifts  of 
Healing."  Beligious  Excitement  produces  Religious 
Insanity. 

Edwards  tells  us  that  the  sect  of  "  Seekers  greatly  in- 
creased at  this  period,  Independents  Baptists  leaving  their 
congregations ;  not  only  the  people,  but  the  ministers." 

It  has  sometimes  been  considered  that  the  Seekers  con- 
sisted merely  of  those  who  were  unsettled  in  their  rehgious 
views,  but  it  is  unquestionable  that  in  the  times  of  the 
Commonwealth,  they  had  their  regular  assembUes,  consti- 
tuted according  to  their  pecuhar  views.  The  origin  of  the 
views  of  the  Seekers,  must  be  sought  far  earlier  than  the 
period  of  which  we  are  treating. 

Bartholomew  Legate,  whom  James  I.  on  February  10th, 
1611,  "  adventured  with  a  good  conscience  to  bum,"*  for 
holding  thirteen   heretical   opinions  against  the  divinity 


*  Notwithstanding  that  "  iome  lawyers  *'  were  of  opinion,  that  "  whatsoever  mm 
done  in  Queen  Elissabeth's  reign,  was  done  de  facto  and  not  dejure." 
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of  our  Lord,*  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  prior  to  1608» 
was  a  preacher  in  a  congregation,  holding  the  views  of  the 
"  Seekers  "  of  the  Oonunonwealth,  in  Zealand  in  Holland,  t 
We  shall  hereafter  find  the  celebrated  Galenas  Abrahams, 
of  Amsterdam,  holding  the  opinions  of  the  Seekers.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  origin  of  the  Seekers  may  be 
traced  to  the  little  hidden  societies  of  the  '^  Friends  of 
\  God,"  who  will  remind  us  of  Tauler  and  Nicholas  of  Basle, 
and  carry  us  to  a  period  prior  to  the  Reformation.  Ubbo 
Philipps,  a  cotemporary  and  fellow  labourer  of  Menno, 
distinctly  states  that  there  were  societies  "  who  served  God 
in  quiet  simplicity — after  the  manner  of  the  patriarchs,  &c., 
and  who  sought  God  from  the  heart ;  served  and  clave  to 
Him  without  preachers,  teachers,  or  an  outward  gathering  " 
—but  that  some  of  these  "  were  not  satisfied  to  serve  God 
with  such  a  quiet  clean  heart,"  and,  like  the  IsraeUtes, 
desired  visible  gods,  and  set  up  a  congregation,  office,  and 
order,  and  giving  themselves  out  as  sent  of  God,  com- 
menced to  baptise,  preach,  teach,  and  set  up  a  new  church. 
The  names  of  these  seceders,  according  to  Ubbo  Philipps, 
were,  viz.,  Thomas  Muntzer,  Hubmaier,  Binck,  Hut,  Denk, 
Eetzer,  who  afterwards  became  Baptists.  While  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  earlier  religionists  he  speaks  of,  held  that  the 
original  Church  of  Christy  and  His  Apostles  had  been  so 
ijorrupted  and  laid  waste  by  Antichrist,  that  the  Apostolic 
"  order,"  "  mission,"  and  *'  teaching,"  no  longer  existed  in 
its  original  purity,  and  while  having  relations  with  one 

*  S^e  **  Letter  from  John  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  " — ^Biroh's  MSS., 
4173.  The  thirteen  heretical  opinions  may  be  found  in  **  Truth  brought  to  Light  on 
History  of  the  first  Fourteen  Years  of  James  II.,''  1692. 

f  See  "  Henoch  Glapham's  Error  on  the  Bight  Hand,"  &e,,  1608.  Third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  dialogues  between  "  Anabaptist,"  "  Flyer,"  *<  Familist,"  ana  **  Legatine  Arrian." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  this  name  Clapham  intends  Legate  himBelf ,  and  the 
writer  admits  that  the  characters  represented  are  real  penons. 
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anoilier  as  simple  and  spiritually  minded  Christians,  they 
maintained  the  attitude  of  seeking  or  waiting  on  God,  hold- 
ing the  opinion  that  no  scriptural  warrant  existed  for  setting 
up  a  visible  church.*  Whether  we  have  here  the  origin  of 
the  ideas  of  the  "  Seekers,"  or  "Waiters"  of  Commonwealth 
times,  is  a  question  which  may  be  determined  by  future  inves- 
tigations, but  it  is  certain  that  the  "  Seekers"  are  mentioned 
by  name,  as  a  religious  body  or  party,  by  Morton,  one  of  the 
first  English  Mennonite  or  General  Baptist  writers,  as  early 
as  the  year  1617.  t  Baillie  tells  us  that  Spilsby,  (one  of  the 
same  school  of  Baptists)  "  acknowledges,  that  many  Bap- 
tists become  Seekers."  He  states  also  that  the  Seekers 
did  not  celebrate  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  J 

Saltmarsh  gives  a  clear  account  of  the  views  of  the 
"  Seekers."  He  says  that  they  "  find  that  the  christians 
of  the  first  or  Apostles'  time  .  •  •  .  were  men 
visibly  and  spiritually  endowed  with  power  from  on  high, 
or  with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  so  were  able  to  make 
clear  and  evident  demonstration  of  God  amongst  them, 
as  in  the  churches  of  all  the  christians  then  in  Corinth, 
Ephesus,"  (fee;  and  "that  all  who  administered  in  any 
outward  office  as  to  spiritual  things  were  visibly  gifted." 
There  was  then  an  "  apostle,  evangeUst,  prophet,"  <fec.,  <fec., 
and  "  all  admiaistered  in  the  anointing  or  unction  of 
Spirit,  clearly,  certainly,  infaUibly ;  they  ministered  as  the- 
oracles  of  God.  But  now,  in  this  time  of  the  apostacy  of 
the  churches,  they  find  no  such  gifts,  and  so  dare  not 


*  "  XJbbo  Fhillipps  Bekentnitz,"  ^.,  written  before  his  death  in  1668,  and  reprinted 
in  ''  Jehring'B  Grundliche  Historie,"  <feo.,  p.  29.    Jena,  1720. 

t  See  pp.  410, 411.    Note  pp.  412,  418. 

X  Saltmarsh,  whose  views  were  closely  connected  with  those  of  the  Seekers,  denies 
that  under  the  Gospel  there  is  any  outward  baptism,  and  that  any  administrators  of 
the  ordinances  were  provided  for  in  the  Gospel. — **  The  Shining  of  a  Flaming  Fire  in 
Zion,"  p.  15  and  8,  by  Hansard  EnoUys,  London,  1646. 
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preach,  baptise,  or  teach,  &c.,  or  have  any  church  fellow- 
ship,  because  they  find  no  attainment  yet  in  any  churches, 
or  church  ways,  or  administration  of  ordinances,  according 
to  the  pattern  of  the  New  Testament,  &c.,  <fec.  Therefore 
they  wait  in  this  time  of  the  apostacy  of  the  church ;  they 
wait,  only  in  prayer  and  conference."  They  wait  for  an 
apostle,  or  angel,  able  in  the  Spirit  to  give  some  visible 
demonstration  of  their  sending,  &c.*  This  was  thought  by 
them  to  be  an  ^'  upper  room,"  a  higher  administration 
**than  Presbytery,  Independency,  Baptism;"  that  gathering 
into  that  way  was  saying,  "  Lo !  Christ  is  here,"  and  going 
after  the  lot  heres  and  lot  theres.  It  is  obvious  that 
among  the  "  Seekers "  there  was  a  strong  mystical  ten- 
dency. Cromwell,  in  his  letter  to  his  daughter,  Bridget 
Ireton,  written  in  1646,  tells  her  that  her  sister  Claypole 
is  **  exercised  with  some  perplexed  thoughts  ....  to 
be  a  Seeker  is  to  be  of  the  best  sect  next  to  a  finder." 
William  Penn,  in  his  preface  to  Fox's  Journal,  tells  us 


*  They  held  that  "  God  would  shortly  raiae  up  apostles  with  yisible  mfallible  gifts  to 
preach  the  Gospel/'  and  that  it  is  **  the  will  of  God  that  miracles  should  attend  the 
ministry  as  in  primitiye  times  " — **  A  Belation  of  Several  Heresies/'  Ac,  p.  15, 16^. 
Both  the  General  Baptists  and  the  Friends  argued  with  the  Seekers,  that  there  was 
**the  presence  of  an  apostolical  power  now  among  us  directing  and  authorising  men  in 
the  gathering  of  churches/'  &c.  **  The  ministry  of  the  apostles  is  now  among  ui  to 
direct  and  authorize  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  christian  life  in  matters  of  worship, 
ordinances,  and  the  like.*' — See  "  A  Doubt  Besolved,  or  Satisfaction  for  the  Seekers,"  &o.t 
by  William  Allen,  pp.  28  and  28  (he  was  a  General  Baptist,  see  p.  827  "  Hansard  Enollys 
Society  Confessions  of  Faith).  This  throws  considerable  light  on  Fox's  statement 
that  he  and  his  helpers  were  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Apostles.  We  therefore 
see  that  this  is  not  a  ftlaiwiing  of  Apostolic  inspiration,  but  speaks  of  a  vital  distinc- 
tion of  church  officers.  The  Independents  (see  note,  p.  104)  denied  that  apostles 
and  evangelists  now  existed,  but  had  ceased,  and  therefore  no  such  church  officers 
could  be  maintained  in  church  govemment.  The  General  Baptists  and  the  Society  of 
Friends  maintained  that  the  necessity  for  such  officers  had  not  ceased,  and  asked  for 
proof  of  such  a  general  evangelizing  mission  to  aU  Churches  having  ceased,  which  was 
not  easy  to  give.  The  question  of  the  authority  of  scripture  did  not  enter  into  the 
discussion. 
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that  the  Seekers,  "  or  the  Family  of  Love,"  as  they  **  wete 
called  by  some,*  sometimes  met  together,  not  formally  to 
pray  or  preach,  at  appointed  times  and  places,  not  in  their 
own  wills  as  in  times  past  they  were  accustomed  to  do,  but 
waiXed  together  in  silencey  and  as  anything  arose  in  one  of 
their  minds  that  they  thought  favoured  with  a  divine  spring, 
so  they  sometimes  spoke."  John  Jackson,  one  of  the  y 
Seekers,  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the  views  and 
practices  of  the  middle  or  more  moderate  class  of  Seekers,  f 
Firstly,  they  seek  the  mind  of  God  in  the  Scriptures. 
Secondly,  they  judge  that  prayer  and  alms  are  to  be 
attended  to,  and  for  this .  purpose  they  come  together 
"  into  some  place  on  the  First-days  as  their  hearts  are 
drawn  forth  and  opportunity  offers."  They  then  seek 
"  firstly,  that  they  may  be  instruments  in  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  to  stir  up  the  grace  of  God  in  one  another,  by  mutual 
conference  and  communication  of  experience."  Secondly, 
to  wait  for  a  further  revelation.  Thirdly,  to  hold  out  their 
**  testimony  against  the  false,  and  for  the  pure  ordinance  of 
ministry  and  worship."  They  behave  themselves  as  per- 
sons who  have  neither  **  the  power  nor  the  gift  to  go  before 
one  another  by  way  of  eminency,  or  authority,  but  as  sheep 
unfolded,  and  as  souldiers  unraUied,  waiting  for  a  time  of 
gathering,"  &c.  They  acknowledge  "  no  other  visible 
teacher  but  the  Word  and  works  of  God,  on  whom  they 
wait,  for  the  grace  which  is  to  be  brought  at  the  revelation 


^  Penn  most  have  been  greatly  miBinformed  here,  not  only  because  the  principles  of 
the  Seekers  are  not  fonnd  in  the  tracts  of  the  Familists,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Familists  were  those  who  had  found  genuine  prophets  of  a  most  exalted  description. 

f  **Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David,"  London,  1657.  He  states  (p.  8)  that  "  Satan, 
on  purpose  to  deceive  as  much  as  in  him  lies  the  remnant  of  the  seed,  has  sent  abroad 
certain  instruments  under  great  disguises  of  purity  and  piety,  clothing  them  with  the 
titles  of  the  apottlet  and  messengers  sent  abroad  to  preach  the  everlasting  Gospel, 
whose  designation  among  men  is  that  they  go  under  the  name  ol  Quakers." 
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of  Jesus  Christ.''  He  gives  it  as  his  present  opinion 
(which  shows  that  he  is  diverging  from  the  opinion  of  the 
"Seekers"),  that  people,  after  they  are  "espoused  by 
Christ,  have  a  right  to  choose  their  own  minister,  but  not 
before.  The  power  then  rests  in  a  travelling,  Apostolic 
Ministry.    An  ApostoUc  Ministry  for  begetting  a  Pastoral 

-7^    Ministry,  for  feeding  "  a  congregation. 

We  shall  hereafter  describe  another  class  of  "  Seekers  " 
whose  views  were  closely  connected  with  the  "  Ranters." 
The  opinions  of  the  Seekers  and  Banters  seem  to  have 
been  propagated  in  the  lines  of  the  connection  we  have 
been  tracing  between  the  Continental  and  English  Baptists. 

T  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  objection  of  the  "  Seekers  " 
to  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  simply  rested  upon  the 
idea  that  no  properly  authorized  administrators  of  these 
ordinances  now  existed,  and  that  they  were  waiting  for  the 
gathering  of  a  new  christian  Church  by  a  divine  and 
miraculous  power,  and  persons  properly  sent  and  qualified 
to  administer  these  ordinances. 

Edwards  informs  us,  that  among  the  errors,  heresies,  and 
blasphemies  of  the  times,  were  the  following,  which  appear 
to  be  closely  connected  with  the  spread  of  the  "  Seeker" 
congregations : — "  That  to  read  Scripture  to  a  mixed  con- 
gregation is  dangerous.*  That  we  did  look  for  great 
matters  from  One  crucified  at  Jerusalem  1600  years  ago; 
but  that  does  no  good,  it  must  be  a  Christ  formed  in  us, 
— ^the  Deity  united  to  our  humanity,  t  That  men  ought  to 
preach  and  exercise  their  gifts  without  study  and  pre- 
meditation, and  not  to  think  of  what  they  are  to  say  till 
they  speak,  because  it  shall  be  given  them  in  that  hour, 
and  the  Spirit  shall  teach  them.  I     That  there  is  no  need 

*  Error  10.  f  IbicL  29.  {  n>id.  127. 
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of  human  learning  or  reading  of  authors  for  preachers,  but 
all  books  and  learning  must  go  down.  It  comes  from  want 
of  the  Spirit  that  men  write  such  great  volumes  t  *  That  only 
persons  who  have  an  infaUible  spirit,  as  the  Apostles, 
should  pray.t  That  christians  are  not  bound  to  pray 
constantly  every  day  at  set  times,  as  morning  and  evening, 
but  only  at  such  time  that  the  Spirit  moves  them  to  it, 
and  if  they  find  not  themselves  to  be  moved  in  many  days 
and  weeks  together,  they  ought  not  to  pray.  J  That  parents 
are  not  to  catechize  their  little  children,  nor  to  set  them 
to  read  Scripture,  or  to  teach  them  to  pray,  but  to  let  them 
alone  for  God  to  teach  them.§ 

Pamphlets  and  books  upon  religious  subjects,  came  forth 
from  the  press  at  this  time  by  thousands.  The  unsettled 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  contest  which  was  raging 
between  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  and  the  advancing 
power  of  the  Independents  in  the  army  and  elsewhere,  gave 
a  practical  freedom  of  the  press,  such  as  had  never  before 
.existed  in  England. 

Milton's  greatest  prose  production,  "  Areopagatica,"  a  ^ 
speech  for  the  liberty  of  unUcensed  printing,  was  pubUshed 
in  1644.  He  understood  the  crisis,  and  saw  in  it  "a 
noble  and  puissant  nation  rousing  herself,  like  a  strong 
man  after  a  sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible  locks.  Me- 
thinks  I  see  her,  as  an  eagle  mewing  her  mighty  youth, 
and  lundling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  fcdl  mid-day  beam^ 
purging  and  unsealing  her  long  abused  sight  at  the  foun- 
tain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance,  while  the  whole  noise  of  ^ 
timorous  and  flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the 
twilight,  flutter  about  amazed  at  what  she  means,  and  in 
their  envious  gabble  would  prognosticate  a  year  of  sects  and 

*Brrorl28.  f  Uriel.  185.  }  Ibid.  187.  f  Urid.  157. 
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schisms/'  Was  not '  the  Christian  faith  once  a  schism  ? ' 
/  "  Under  these  fantastic  tenns  of  sect  and  schism,  we  wrong 
the  earnest  and  zealous  thirst  after  knowledge  and  under- 
standing  which  God  hath  stirred  up  in  this  city."  A  rigid 
external  formality  leads  to  a  *  gross,  conforming  stupidity/ 
Men's  *  mouths '  were  to  be  stopped,  *  because  we  fear  they 
come  with  new  and  dangerous  opinions,  as  we  commonly 
forejudge  them  ere  we  understand  them/  These  are  not 
only  words  of  wisdom,  but  are  also  words  which  men  even 
now  do  not  understand.  Milton  believed  ^ '  that  truth  was 
strong^  next  to  the  Almighty;  she  needs  no  policies,  nor  strata- 
gems, nor  licencings,  to  make  her  victorious."  Milton's 
poem  "  on  the  Forcers  of  Conscience,"  shows  us  the  views 
of  the  early  Independents^  Baptists,  and  the  founders  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  of  tens  of  thousands  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  at  this  period,  respecting  the  Presbyterians  and 
the  Assembly  of  Divines : — 


**  Beeanse  you  have  ihxo'wn  ofF  your  prelate  lord* 
And  with  $iiffvow»  Tenmmoed  his  liturgy 
To  seize  the  widdowed  whore  Plurality ; 
Dare  ye  for  this  adjure  the  dyil  sword 
To  force  our  consciences  that  Christ  set  free, 
And  ride  us  with  a  *  classic '  hierarchy ; 
Taught  ye  hy  mere  A.  S.*  and  Butherford, — 
Men  whose  life,  learning,  faith,  and  pure  intent,  • 

Would  have  heen  held  in  high  esteem  with  Paul, 
Must  now  be  named  and  printed  *  heretic9 ' 
By  shallow  Edwards  and  Scotch  What-d'ye-call ;  f 
But  we  do  hope  to  find  out  all  your  tricks, 
Tour  plots,  and  packing  worse  than  those  of  Trent, 

That  so  the  Parliament 
May  with  their  wholesome  and  preyentiye  shears 
Clip  your  phylacteries,  though  baulk  your  ears. 

And  succour  our  just  fears, 
When  they  shall  read  this  clearly  in  your  charge ; 
New  presbyter  is  but  old  priest  writ  large." 

Describing  the  state  of  the  country  one  writer  says,- 


*  Dr.  Adam  Steuart.  t  Bobert  BaiUie. 
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**  Honest  industry  is  quite  discouraged,  being  almost  use- 
less ;  most  men  that  have  estates  are  betrayed  by  one  side 
or  another,  plundered,  sequestered.  Trading  (the  life  and 
subsistence  of  thousands)  decaying,  eaten  up  with  taxes; 
your  poor  quite  ready  to  famish,  or  to  rise  to  pull  reUef 
from  rich  men's  hands  by  violence.  Squeezed  by  taxes; 
wracked  with  war ;  the  anvil  indeed  of  misery,  upon  which 
all  the  strokes  of  vengeance  fall.  A  woeful  nation !  once 
the  finest  people  in  the  world,  now  the  veriest  slaves — 
slaves  not  to  one^  but  many  masters/'* 

Many  were  brought  by  aflBliction,  by  the  loss  of  friends,  of 
relatives,  of  children,  by  the  loss  of  their  property,  and  all 
the  chances  and  changes  of  a  civil  war,  to  seek  '^  a  better 
country/'  "  Content  is  not  here,"  it  was  said,  "  where 
can  we  find  it  ?  Like  the  dove  of  the  deluge,  that  flew 
to  the  ark  because  nowhere  else  could  it  fold  its  wings  to 
rest,  many  were  taught  by  trouble  to  seek  rest  in  Christ/'  f 

We  smile  when  we  read  of  '*  Seekers,"  but  the  very  name  TP 
expresses  a  great  fact  in  the  spiritual  history  of  this  nation. 
In  those  days  men's  hearts  were  stirred  to  their  very  depths.  /^ 
Thousands  felt  that  they  needed  something  more  than  the 
empty  show  of  reUgion.  They  wished  to  grasp  the  reaUty. 
It  is  fancied  by  some,  that  the  mere  fashion  of  the  times  will 
account  for  sermons  of  two  or  three  hours,  and  prayers  of 
an  hour  long  being  Ustened  to  with  rapt  attention,  but  it 
was  not  so.  There  is  every  evidence  that  the  strongest 
heads  believed,  and  the  stoutest  hearts  were  bowed  under 
the  conviction,  that  an  offended  God  was  pleading  with  a 
nation  who  had  deeply  transgressed  His  holy  laws.  The 
splendid  imagery  of  the  Jewish  prophets  and  the  Book  of 

*  "  The  Leaves  of  the  Tree  of  Life,"  Stc.,  p.  31.    W.  Sedgwick,  1648. 
t  "Joseph  Alleine :  His  Compamons  and  Times/'  bj  Charles  Stanford. 
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Bevelations  was  applied  to  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  there 
were  few  who  did  not  expect  that  some  extraordinary  era 
was  about  to  commence.* 

This  is  not  the  language  of  a  sect,  or  party;  it  pervades  the 
religious  utterances  of  all  truly  pious  souls,  from  Bishop 
Hall  to  George  Fox,  What  a  vivid  picture  does  Bishop 
Hall  give  of  these  times,  when  he  says,  "  *  Oh  that  my  head 
were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I 
might  weep  day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of 
my  people/ — Isaiah  ix.  1.  Was  there  ever  a  more  fearful 
example  of  Divine  vengeance  against  any  nation,  than  to  be 
armed  against  each  other  to  their  mutual  destruction,  that 
christian,  compatriot  brethren  should  pour  out  each  other's 
blood  like  water  in  our  streets,  and  leave  their  mangled 
carcases  for  compost  in  our  fields, — that  fathers  and  sons 
should  so  put  ofif  all  natural  affection  as  to  think  it  no 
violation  of  piety  to  cut  the  throats  of  each  other.  Oh, 
that  we  have  lived  to  see  the  woful  havoc  that  the  hellish 
fary  of  war  hath  made  everywhere  in  tiais  flourishing  and 
populous  island, — the  flames  of  hostile  fury  rising  up  in 
our  towns  and  cities,  the  devastation  of  our  fruitful  and 
pleasant  villages,  the  demolition  of  our  magnificent  struc- 
tures, the  spoile  and  ruine  of  those  fabrics  which  should  be 
sacred;  in  a  word,  this  goodly  land  for  a  great  part  of  it 
turned  to  a  very  Golgotha  and  Aceldama.  These,  these, 
my  brethren,  if  our  eyes  be  not  made  of  pumices,  must 
needs  fetch  tears  from  us,  and  put  us  into  a  constant  habit 
of  mourning.  Of  whom  do  you  think  Isaiah  speaks  when 
he  saith  *  They  have  erred  through  wine,  and  through 
strong  drink  are  out  of  the  way,  the  priest  and  the  prophet 


*  The  idea  of  the  near  approach  of  a  ** Fifth  Monarchy**  was  most  widely  spread, 
and  this  mast  not  he  identified  with  the  opinions  of  the  few  crazy  enthusiasts  called 
'  Fifth  Monarchy  Men.** 
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have  erred  through  strong  drink/  (Indian  smoak  was  not 
then  known)  &c. — ^Isaiah  xxviii.  7.  Of  whom  do  you  think 
the  same  Hosea  speaks  when  he  says,  *  They  have  spoken 
words,  swearing  falsely  in  making  a  covenant/ — ^Hosea  x.  4. 
Yet  once  more  do  we  think  of  the  bold  intrusion  of  pre- 
Bmnptuous  persons  into  the  sacred  calling  without  any 
commission  from  God,  Of  whom  do  we  think  the  prophet 
Jeremy  speaks,  *  The  prophets  prophesy  lies  in  my  name,  I 
sent  them  not,  neither  have  I  commanded  them.' — 
Jeremiah  xiv.  14."  * 

The  very  same  quotations  are  made  for  opposite  objects, 
and  it  is  instructive  to  see  both  Bishop  Hall  and  Fox 
applying  the  very  same  texts  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  and  to  denounce  the  drunken  parish  priest,  the 
Covenanter,  and  the  Puritan  intruder  into  the  ministry. 

The  alarm  of  the  country,  respecting  the  designs  of  the 
Romish  church,  had  a  depth  and  reality  of  which  we  cannot 
form  the  faintest  conception.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  this  alarm  was  justified  by  the  events  of  the  time. 
The  Thirty  Years  War,  which  had  desolated  Germany,  was 
now  coming  to  an  end  from  the  mutual  exhaustion  of  the 
combatants.  The  cause  of  Protestantism  was  in  no  way 
advanced.  Protestants,  as  well  as  CathoUcs,  had  violated 
every  principle  of  true  religion  in  the  contest.  Places, 
which  were  once  the  scenes  of  civilization  and  prosperity, 
were  now  the  haunts  of  wolves  and  robbers.  The  popula- 
tion  in  South  and  West  Germany  was  diminished  by 
twenty,  and  in  some  cases  fifty  per  cent.  It  may  be  reason- 
ably doubted  how  far  the  interests  of  Protestantism  (if  by 
this  term  is  meant  real  reUgion)  were  forwarded  by  the 


*  "Bemaining  Works  of  Bishop  Hall,"  London,  1659.     '*  The  Monmer  in  Zion"— 
a  sermon  on  Eoclesiastes  ill.  4-— pp.  158,  148, 160. 
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tenet  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  use  of  arms  to  support  its 
cause.  It  directly  associated  the  Christian  ReUgion  with  the 
idea  of  worldly  power,  and  by  linking  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity with  the  fortunes  of  political  parties,  it  has  famished 
directly  or  indirectly  the  greatest  obstacles  to  its  reception. 

The  aspect  of  Europe  filled  every  Protestant  with  appre- 
hension, and  this  continued  over  the  whole  period  of 
which  we  are  treating.  The  Pope  issued  a  Bull,  pro- 
mising canonization  to  those  Catholics  who  fell  on  the 
side  of  the  King,  which  was  intercepted  and  sent  up  to 
Parliament.*  The  power  of  the  Papacy  as  a  purely  worldly 
organization  was  greater  than  that  of  a  purely  political 
Protestantism.  Robbed  of  its  spirituality  and  earnestness, 
the  power  of  Protestantism  was  now  greatly  diminished. 
We  may  recollect  that  the  massacre  of  the  Vaudois,  by  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  French,  took  place  on  the  25th 
January,  1655. 

In  England  there  were  among  the  Puritan  or  Presby- 
terian party  many  enhghtened,  christian  men,  whose 
learning  and  piety  will  ever  be  held  in  reverence.  There 
were  among  them  many  pious  and  earnest  preachers  of 
the  Gospel.  But  we  may  well  doubt  whether  real  religion 
^  \  flourished  among  them  in  the  hour  of  their  triumph,  as  it 
did  when  they  were  a  down- trodden  and  persecuted  people. 
There  was  great  need  in  their  religion  of  that  which  is 
"from  above,"  which  is  not  only  *' first,  pure,"  but  also 
"  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy 
and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy." 
To  use  Baxter's  words,  "  the  pulpit,  instead  of  being  made 
a  means  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  ignorant,  miserable 
people,  they  rather  disputed  with  them  of  formalities  and 

*  Commons'  Journals,  vol.  iii.,  pi).  257, 264,  noted  "  in  Alleine's  Life,"  by  C.  Stanford. 
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niceties,  when  the  question  presently  to  be  determined  is 
whether  they  are  to  hve  in  heaven  or  hell."  Their  sermons 
were  doctrinal  rather  than  practical. 

What  an  extraordinary  view  does  it  give  us  of  the  reUgious 
ideas  of  the  seven  Puritan  divines  who  were  sent  by  the  Par- 
liament,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1646,  to  Oxford,  to 
reconcile  the  University  to  the  Presbyterian  cause,  when  we 
contemplate  the  fact  that  they  set  up  a  Conference,  every 
Thursday,  where  they  undertook  to  solve  "  Cases  of  Con- 
science/' The  case  was  to  be  propounded  a  week  before,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  well  considered.  Can  we  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  religion  of  these  men  had  something  in 
it  of  a  mechanical  kind,  when  matters,  which  lay  between 
men  and  their  God,  were  solved  just  as  we  should  now  lay 
a  case  before  an  eminent  barrister  ?  It  was  called  '^  the 
scruple  shop,"  by  the  Oxford  scholars,  and,  as  might  be 
readily  conceived,  it  was  not  very  successful  business,* 


*  To  give  a  practical  illustration  of  the  operation  of  *'  the  Scruple  Shop,"  shortly  after 
it  was  instituted,  we  annex  the  following  account : — 

**  A  Public  Conference  between  the  six  Presbyterian  Ministers  and  some  Independent 
Commanders,  held  at  Oxford,  on  Thursday,  November  12th,  1646. 
**  Sir, — Though  you  be  never  bo  terious,  I  must  break  in  upon  you.  I  am  in  pain 
till  I  have  propagated  our  laughter  to  you,  which  hath  held  us  ever  since  last  Scruple 
Thursday.  You  know  the  Scruple  Office,  where  the  Doubting  Sisters  are  carried  with 
zeal,  to  join  in  a  reformation  with  the  Besolving  Brethren,  and  burdened  consciences 
come  to  lay  down  their  loads,  and  go  away  with  otken — ^where  the  BesoWers  take  away 
their  doubts,  and  gain  the  Doubters.  The  six  Presbyterian  divines  have  been  so  much 
worsted  by  the  Independent  commanders,  that  in  a  late  public  disputation  they  asserted 
*that  they  had  no  commission  from  God  to  be  ministers,'  in  the  presence  of  200  or 
800  schoUars  and  others,  which  much  blanked  those  worthies  who  were  sent  thither 
to  reform  that  University,  and  to  resolve  queries,  doubts,  and  scruples.  Next  Thursday, 
November  19th,  they  were  concerned  utterly  to  waive  any  more  eonscienoe-resolving 
disputes." — Sing's  Pamph.,  Brit.  Museum,  287-4.  Another  account :  *'  A  True  Belation 
of  the  Late  Conference,"  published  November  26th,  1646,  says  "  You  hear  how  the 
late  apostles,  Mr.  Reynolds,  <ftc.,  have  set  up  a  Scruple  House,  where  they  sit  each 
Thursday  to  resolve  the  doubts  of  the  perverse  weak  consciences.  This  place,  the 
Independents  (a  stout  generation  of  tender  coiucUncea  f)  have  found  out,  and  after 
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They  were  oftentimes,  doubtless,  sincere  men,  but  surely 
their  views  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  reUgion  were  very 
defective.  The  pulpit  was  made  a  means  of  preaching  war 
and  bloodshed,  and  exciting  those  passions  of  our  nature, 
which  are  not  less  earthly  and  deviUsh  because  arrayed  in 
the  garb  of  high  sounding  and  scriptural  language. 
Marshall  thus  preached  before  the  Commons,  February 
23rd,  1641.  ^'He  is  a  cursed  man  that  withholds  his 
hands  from  shedding  of  blood,  or  that  shall  do  it  fraudu- 
lently, i.e.y  kill  some  and  save  some.  If  he  go  not  through 
with  the  work,  he  is  a  cursed  man,  when  this  is  to  be  done 
on  Moab,  the  enemy  of  God's  church."  Again,  Case  on 
Daniel  xi.,  82,  to  the  Conmaons.  "Cursed  be  he  that 
withholdeth  his  sword  from  blood,  that  spares  when  God 
saith  strike,  that  sufifers  those  to  escape  whom  God  hath 
appointed  to  destruction."  He  also  thus  preaches  to  the 
Commons,  November  5th,  1644.  "Do  justice  to  the 
greatest.  Saul's  sons  are  not  to  be  spared;  no,  nor  may 
Agag,  nor  Benhadad,  tho'  themselves  kings:  Timri  and 
Cosbi,  though  princes  of  the  people,  must  be  pursued  unto 
their  tents.  This  is  the  way  to  consecrate  yourselves  to 
God."  On  January  15th,  1643,  the  same  preacher  says, 
"  In  vain  are  the  high  praises  of  God  in  your  mouths, 
unless  a  two-edged  sword  in  your  hand."  A  KoyaUst 
writer  says,  "the  pulpit  sounded  as  much  as  the  drum, 
and  the  preacher  spit  as  much  flame  as  the  cannon." 
'Curse  ye  Meroz,'  was  the  text,  and  blood  and  plunder, 

three  weeks'  solioitation,  gained  that  on  Thmsday  last  they  might  be  heard."  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel HuBon  set  forth  the  syllogiBm,  "  They  who  hinder  the  oonsoienoefl  of 
the  Saints,  and  inflicted  coi;poral  punishment  for  spiritual  weaknesses  were  **  strikers  1 " 
but  the  esteemed  ministers  are  such,  ergo^  <Sso.  Dr.  Reynolds  then  answered.  The 
captain  then  proceeds :  "  They  who  take  unto  themselyes  the  goods  of  others,  restor- 
ing nothing  of  value  or  reeompeiue,  are  covetous.  But  the  esteemed  ministers  were 
such/'  crgOf  &o. 
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the  comment  and  the  use."*  "A  grievous  error/'  says 
Marsden,  "had  long  infected  the  Puritan  theology."  "The 
examples  of  the  Old  Testament  in  all  poHtical  affairs,  were 
asserted  to  be  those  which  christian  men  and  christian 
communities  were  bound  to  follow."  The  enemies  of 
Christ  and  his  Church  were  to  be  treated  like  the  enemies 
of  the  Jewish  Church  of  old.  "This  was  the  worst  error  of 
the  Puritans.  Eventually  it  destroyed  their  piety,  their 
reputation,  and  their  cause." 

We  have  seen  that  the  principles  of  the  Independent 
Churches  in  Holland,  and  especially  those  of  Smyth  of 
Amsterdam,  the  father  of  the  General  Baptists,  struck  at 
the  root  of  this  and  other  errors  which  lent  so  repulsive  an 
aspect  to  Presbyterian  theology.  Dr.  Stoughton  saysf  that  ^ 
the  Puritans  were  not  only  champions  of  predestiaation, 
but  that  they  "  identified  it  with  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
by  grace."  It  may  be  said  of  them,  that  while  they  grasped 
firmly,  and  set  forth  faithfully,  the  great  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  only,  in  opposition  to  the  Komish  doctrine 
of  justification  by  the  merit  of  works,  there  was,  both  in 
their  case  and  in  that  of  the  AngUcan  divines  of  that  day, 
"  a  lack  of  that  teaching  which  exalts  the  regenerating  and 
sanctifying  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  There  can  hardly  jd. 
be  a  doubt  that,  in  the  words  of  Sanderson,  J  the  celebrated 
Anglican  churchman,  a  truly  pious  and  excellent  man,  there 
were  many  among  the  extreme  Puritan  or  Presbyterian 
party,  who  *'  thought  that  they  might  be  religious  first,  and 
then  just  and  merciful;  that  they  might  sell  their  con- 
sciences and  yet  have  something  left  that  was  worth 
keeping ;  that  they  might  be  sure  they  were  elected,  though 

•  "  A  Loyal  Tear,"  a  sermon  on  sin,  p.  30.    1607. 

f  '*  Eoclesiastical  History  of  England." 

i  Quoted  by  Dr.  Stoughton  in  his  "  Church  of  the  Commonwealth,'*  vol.  ii.,  p.  828 
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their  lives  were  visibly  scandalous ;  that  to  be  cunning  was 
to  be  wise ;  that  to  be  rich  was  to  be  happy,  though  their 
wealth  was  got  without  justice  or  mercy." 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  contemplate,  not  the  views  of  the 
extreme  section  of  the  Puritan  or  Presbyterian  party,  but 
those  of  the  pious  Bichard  Baxter.  In  his  '' Humble 
Advice  of  the  Heads  of  those  things  which  were  offered 
to  many  Honourable  Members  of  Parliament,"  December 
24th,  1665,  in  order  "  to  make  the  name  of  this  Parliament 
honourable  to  all  generations,  and  bring  many  thousand 
souls  to  heaven  (!) "  this  good  man  actually  advises  the 
appointment  of  pubUc  catechisers  to  teach  some  creed,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  then  the 
"Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,"  and  that  "aM  persons 
submit  to  be  catechised  by  these  ministers  under  some 
fit  penalty  every  month  they  shall  refuse  to  be  catechised." 
He  also  advises  that  the  laws  already  in  force  respecting 
the  observance  of  the  Lord's-day  be  put  in  operation,  and 
that  the  officers  be  authorized  "  to  whip  those  that  cannot 
pay.  •  •  •  For  the  custom  of  setting  in  stocks  doth  make 
them  contemn  it.  The  like  I  move  for  swearers,  drunkards, 
and  prohibited  ale  sellers." 

Baxter  set  forth,  in  1659,  a  scheme  of  government 
embodyiQg  the  ideas  of  Geneva  and  New  England,  en- 
titled, "A  Holy  Commonwealth,  or  Pohtical  Aphorisms 
opening  the  True  Principles  of  the  Government;"  and 
from  this  we  may  glean  the  practical  measures  which 
the  Puritan  or  Presbyterian  party  had  in  store  for  us, 
had  their  triumph  been  complete.  He  discussed  "how 
a  Commonwealth  may  be  reduced  to  this  theocratical  tem- 
per  "  (p.  241).  In  the  first  place  "  the  ministers  of  Christ 
are  ....  to  *  be  generally  able,  judicious,  godly,  faithful, 
diligent  men.' "     Secondly,  "  no  persons  to  be  electors,  none 
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as  Gives  (or  free  subjects  commonly  called  burgesses  or 
enfranchised  persons" — ^p.  219),  but  "those  who  have 
pubhcly  owned  the  Baptismal  Covenant,  personally,  dehbe- 
rately  and  seriously"  (p.  247).  And  further,  "  that  ordinary 
despisers  of  God's  public  worship,  or  neglecters  of  it,  and 
of  the  guidance  of  God's  ministers  "  (p.  249)  not  to  have 
a  vote !  Not  only  so,  but  since  the  "  ordering  of  the 
churches  "  required  the  "  exercise  of  holy  discipline,"  they 
would,  in  conjunction  with  their  minister,  have  the  power 
to  disfranchise  any  person  by  excommunicating  them. 
These  powers  seemed  to  Baxter  himseK  to  require  some 
check  on  the  ministers'  power  of  admission  or  rejection  of 
Church  members,  and  he  suggested  that  "  the  Government 
should  appoint  a  new  class  of  functionaries  as  '  church 
justices,'  or  ' censors,'  who  were  to  be  *  tlu  wisest*  that  the 
Government  could  select,  and  who  were  to  meet  with  the 
Church  officers,  and  form  a  barrier  to  an  improper  use  by 
the  ministers,  of  their  power  "  (p.  262).  He  very  justly 
remarks,  that  in  order  to  set  up  this  "  Holy  Commonwealth 
— to  make  the  Commonwealth  more  divine— our  Parliament 
must  be  more  divine  t "  (p.  257). 

Let  us  conceive  the  practical  operation  of  such  methods 
of  government  as  these  upon  the  population,  rich  and  poor, 
and  we  may  thank  God  that  this  country  escaped  the  inflic- 
tion, even  for  a  few  short  years j  of  the  legislative  enactments 
contemplated  by  the  Presbyterian  party,  and  those  who 
participated  with  them  in  their  thorough-going  ideas  of  a 
fusion  of  Church  and  State.  We  may  see,  also,  that  the 
despised  "Sectaries" — the  section  of  the  Independents  and 
Baptists  who  did  not  forsake  their  principles,  and  the 
Society  of  Friends — promulgated  views  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  religious  Uberty, 
which  saved  this  nation  from  a  course  calculated  to  bring 
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all  religion  into  discredit,  and  make  infidelity  to  take  root 
and  flourish. 

Dr.  Stoughton's  view  of  Fox's  character,  and  the 
effects  of  his  teaching,  are  well  worthy  of  perusal;  with 
a  courage  and  breadth  of  view  shared  by  few  writers  on 
the  subject,  he  has  done  justice  to  the  important  bearing  of 
the  doctrinal  and  practical  views  of  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity which  were  propagated  by  George  Fox,  upon  the 
condition  of  rehgious  thought  and  feeUng  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  describe.  He  says,*  *'by  Fox's 
pubUc  teaching  he  became  more  yddely  known,  and 
exerted  an  influence  which  has  lasted  from  that  day  to 
this."  "BeUeving  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity,! and  regarding  them  in  an  anti-calvinistic  light — 
strong  in  a  simple,  evangelical  faith,  but  without  any 
theological  discipline  of  thought,  preferring  the  words  of 
Scripture  to  the  words  of  men — ^he  added  to  all  this,  as  the 
first  fruits  of  his  mystical  tendencies,  a  belief  in  the  "  in- 
ward light,"  even  the  revelationof  Christ  in  the  soul ;  not 
as  superseding  Holy^  Scripture,  but  as  its  necessary  witness 
and  gracious  supplement.  He  dwelt  largely  upon  redemp- 
tion through  Christ,  as  consisting  in  a  deliverance  from  sin, 
not  simply  from  its  guilt,  but  from  its  power — a  view  of 
salvation  of  the  very  last  importance — and  one  which  had  been, 
at  least  partially,  obscured  through  the  prominence  given 
by  some  theologians  of  the  day  to  the  doctrine  of  pardon^  and 
the  change  effected  in  our  legal  relationship  by  the  work  of 
Christ,  without  a  due  exhibition  of  the  moral  change  in  the 
heart  and  life^  which  forms  so  important  an  aspect  of  the  one 


*  **  Ghnzdii  of  the  GommMiwealth,"  yoL  li.  p.  854.  See  also  the  whole  of  his 
remarks,  pp.  348  to  359. 

f  "  Pexin  states  the  doctrine  of  Quakerism,  in  his  prefaoe  to  the  **  Life  of  Fox,**  ziii., 
and  seq." 
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salvation  of  the  Gospel  of  God/'  Mr,  0.  H.  Spurgeon,  in 
his  lecture  on  the  character  of  George  Fox,  seems  to  have 
seized  by  a  kind  of  personal  sympathy,  the  salient  points  of 
his  character,  and  the  reKgious  movement  of  which  he  was 
the  originator,  when  he  says,  "  Now  it  happened  that  the 
"  Puritans,  who  had  been  like  the  spring  buds  and  blossoms, 
"  were  getting  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  and  the  Inde- 
"  pendents,  and  Baptists,  and  other  sects,  who  were  at 
"  times  thoroughly  and  even  remarkably  spiritual,  were 
"  growing  worldly,  pohtical,  and  vain  glorious.  They  had 
"  an  opportunity  of  grasping  the  carnal  sword,  and  they 
"  embraced  that  opportunity ;  and  from  that  very  moment 
"  very  many  of  them  lost  the  spirituahty  for  which  they 
"  had  been  eminent.  The  danger  was,  lest  the  EvangeUcal 
"  sects  should  quietly  settle  down  into  one  State  Church, 
"  make  a  scramble  for  the  good  things  of  the  ecclesiastical 
"  estabUshment,  and  preach  each  one  after  its  own  fashion, 
"  in  the  numbness  of  death  rather  than  in  the  power  of  life, 
**  At  that  very  moment  God  sent  into,  the  world  George 
*'  Fox,  who  must  have  been  the  most  troublesome  man  in 
"  the  world  to  those  good  easy  souls  who  counted  upon  a 
"  quiet  season  of  sleep.  They  had  said,  *  soul,  take  thine 
"  ease,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years.'  It 
"  was  by  the  mouth  of  George  Fox  that  God  said  to  each 
"  one  of  them,  *  thou  fool.'  George  Fox,  it  seems  to  me, 
"  was  a  blessing,  not  to  you  alone,  but  to  the  whole  of 
"  Christendom.  He  stood  up  in  the  face  of  the  Christian 
"  Church,  and  said  to  it,  *  No,  thou  shalt  not  do  this. 
"  Thou  shalt  not  conform  thyself  to  the  world.  Thou 
**  shalt  not  go  into  an  unholy  alliance  with  the  State,  there 
"  shall  still  be  in  the  midst  of  thee  a  spiritual  people,  who 
*•  shall  bear  their  protest  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of 
"  this  world,  and  that  religion  standeth  not  in  forms  and 
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"  ceremonies,  but  is  a  matter  connected  with  the  inner  man, 
'*  and  is  the  work  of  God's  Spirit  in  the  heart.'  I  look  upon 
"  George  Fox  rather  as  a  practical,  than  a  doctrinal  man." 

Lord  Macaulay  has  used  his  talents  to  caricature  Fox. 
The  simplicity  and  earnestness  of  Fox's  character  would 
not  admit  of  the  method  of  treatment  adopted  in  the  case 
of  WiUiam  Penn,  and  since  he  was  unable  to  represent 
George  Fox  as  a  knave  or  a  villain,  he  draws  his  portrait 
as  that  of  a  fool,  '^  with  an  intellect  too  much  disordered 
for  Uberty,  and  not  sufficiently  disordered  for  Bedlam." 
Macaulay  has  been  ably  and  temperately  answered  by 
J.  S.  Kowntree,  in  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  Truthfulness  of 
Lord  Macaulay 's  Portraiture  of  George  Fox."* 

Marsden  says,t  respecting  Fox,  "A  young  man  of  one-and- 
"  twenty,  aroused  to  the  contemplation  of  his  future  being, 
"  and  withdrawn  by  the  instant  presence  of  a  world  unseen 
"  from  the  opening  charms  of  life  and  its  joyous  prospects, 
"  presents  a  scene  of  moral  grandeur,  with  which,  the  man 
"  who  is  unaflfected,  must  rank  amongst  the  most  depraved 
"  and  brutish  of  his  kind.  His  mission  rested  upon  one 
"  idea,  the  greatest  that  can  penetrate  the  mind  of  man — 
"  *  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must 
**  worship  Him  in  Spirit  and  in  truth.'  He  saw  the  best 
"  men  of  his  time  pursuing  two  separate  ol^jects,  which 
"  appeared,  indeed,  to  them  to  be  the  same,  but  betwixt 
"  which  his  penetrating  intellect  was  at  no  loss  to  discover 
**  a  mighty  chasm.  The  one  was  the  glory  of  God,  the 
"  other  the  setting  up  of  some  idol  of  their  own — some 
"  model  of  inmiaculate  Church  government."  Mr.  Marsden 
might  have  added,  that  their  object  was  to  enlist  the  strong 
arm  of  the  State  on  their  side,  and  to  cause  all  to  bow 

•  Kitto,  London.  f  **  Later  Puritans,"  pp.  236,  336,  338. 
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Aovm  to  that  form  which  they  considered  essential  to  the 
existence  of  Christianity,  and  to  force  men  to  violate  their 
conscience  in  contributing  to  the  support  of  this  "  idol." 
Men  had  therefore  the  choice  of  becoming  either  Atheists, 
hypocrites,  or  Separatists,  and  the  result  was,  greater  and 
greater  disunion  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  There  is  no  T 
feature  of  Fox's  character  more  striking,  than  his  absolute 
separation  from  all  the  political  aims  and  objects  of  the  men 
of  his  time.  It  is  the  more  important  to  notice  this, 
since  a  view  has  been  taken  by  several  writers  of  ability, 
that  a  covert  intention  existed  in  the  Society  to  interfere 
with  matters  of  State.  While  the  Early  Baptists  and 
Independents  started  in  the  movement,  in  which  F6x  bore 
his  part,  with  the  same  purely  religious  views,  and  a  large 
number  of  their  Churches  steadily  adhered  to  them,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  their  religious  influence  was  gradually 
lessened  by  their  meddling  with  politics.  This  feature  he 
succeeded  in  impressing  on  his  followers ;  and  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  political  allusions  in  the  great  mass  of  the 
reUgious  Uterature  of  the  Society,  and  even  in  the  most 
private  correspondence  of  Fox  and  the  early  preachers, 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  the  entirely  religious  character  of 
the  movement.  There  was,  however,  no  morbid  shrinking 
from  pohtical  life  on  the  part  of  Fox's  followers,  nor  did 
Fox  teach  the  incompatibility  of  the  duties  of  a  christian, 
and  of  a  magistrate.  They  were,  however,  fully  occupied 
with  the  salvation  of  men's  souls,  an  object  which  absorbed 
all  their  energies. 

One  great  exception  must  however  be  made  as  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Fox  and  his  Society  upon  the  politics  of  the  time.* 

*  The  perasal  of  the  following  extract  from  a  political  tract,  written  in  1645,  will 
explain  the  state  of  feeling  existing  when  Fox  commenced  preaching.  The  statement 
that  if  the  "  King  placed  the  Episcopal  clergy,  and  the  Parliament  the  Presbyterian 
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Fox  was  the  most  persevering  and  consistent  opponent  of 
the  principle  of  the  support  of  religion  by  the  State.  In 
the  present  day  we  shall  be  folly  prepared  to  give  him 

clergy,  in  the  fore  front  of  the  battle,  a  *  reconciliation '  would  have  been  effected ; 
because  they  would  have  '  preached  as  zealously  for  peace  as  they  do  now  for  war,' 
and  the  exclamation  that  *  a  priest  must  not  forsooth  be  meddled  with/  and  that  he 
was  free  from  all  taxes,"  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  whole  extract  enables  us  vividly  to 
conceive  the  character  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  explains  his  position — see 
page  16  of  *' Martinis  Eccho,  or  a  Bemonstrance  from  His  Holinesse  reverend 
Young  Martin  Mar-Priest,  responsorie  to  the  late  Sacred  Synoddicoll  Decretall,  in 
all  humility  presented  to  the  reverend,  pious,  and  grave  consideration  of  the 
Bight  Beverend  Father  in  God,  the  Univcrsall  Bishop  of  our  soules,  his  superlative 
Holinesse  Sir  Simon  Synod."     1615 

"  Bejoice !  rejoice,  good  people,  for  this  blessed  reformation,  which  is  ready,  like  an 
evening  wolfe,  to  cease  upon  you,  and  your  loving  friends  and  neighbours ;  stand  still 
gaping  with  your  mouths,  and  quietly  bow  down  your  backs,  whilst  you  are  bridled 
and  sadled,  and  let  the  holy,  humble,  and  gentle  Presbyters  get  up  and  ride ;  they  wiU 
doubtlesse  deal  very  meekly  with  you,  and  not  put  you  out  of  your  pace,  though  the 
Proverbe  be,  set  a  beggar  a  hors-back,  and  hee'l  ride  to  the  Devill,  though  they  have 
spurs,  yet  they  will  not  use  them.  You  remember  how  the  bishops  poasted  you 
furiously  too  and  fro  like  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshy,  untill  with  sonndring  and  surbates 
they  had  even  wearied  you  of  your  lives ;  the  gentle  Prepbyters  will  in  no  wise  ride  you 
80  hard,  though  some  malignants  would  make  you  believe  that  Sir  John  will  never  be 
off  your  backs,  because  it  is  intended  hee  shall  have  his  holy  spirituaU  courts  in  every 
parish  in  the  kingdome,  but  this  benefit  you  are  like  to  have,  that  if  by  his  continuall 
riding,  he  so  gawle  your  backs  and  shoulders,  that  you  can  no  longer  endure,  but  cry 
out  by  reason  of  your  soare  oppression,  you  shall  have  liberty  graunted  you,  to  leap 
out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  by  making  your  appeal  to  the  Common  Councill  of 
Presbyters  forsooth,  where,  when  you  shall  come  with  this  complaint,  *  Your  fathers, 
the  bishops,  made  our  work  grievous,  and  our  parochial  Presbyters  (those  Lyons 
whelps)  doe  add  thereto,  now  doe  you  ease  somewhat  the  grievous  servitude,  and 
heavy  yoak  put  upon  us ; '  you  may  expect  from  this  Honourable  Court  an  answer  like 
unto  that  of  Behoboam's,  to  those  distressed  people  that  cryed  unto  him,  *  Our  father 
made  your  yoaks  heavy,  but  wee  will  adde  thereto ;  our  fathers  chastised  you  with  whips, 
but  wee  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions ;  and  mend  yourselves  as  you  can,  for  we  are 
the  divine  power,  and  consequently  the  lawgivers  both  of  Church  and  State,  and  there- 
fore you  are  to  be  content,  and  submit  yourselves  to  your  superiors,  your  severall  Pres- 
byters in  your  severall  parishes  that  have  the  rule  over  you  must  in  nowise  be  resisted; 
but,  as  it  is  meet,  be  humbly  obeyed  in  all  things  that  they  shall  command  you,  and 
their  power  is  not  to  be  questioned,  for  the  same  power  which  lately  was  resident  and 
confin'd  to  the  breast  of  one  man,  to  wit,  an  archbishop,  is  inherent  and  of  divine 
right  in  the  body  of  the  Presbytery,  aud  convey'd  equally  to  every  particular  Presbyter ; 
therefore,  if  their  Episcopall  power  be  offensive  and  obnoxious  to  you,  never  expect  to 
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credit  for  his  clear  view  of  the  innumerable  evils  which 
have  been  entailed  upon  the  cause  of  true  religion  by  the 
principle  of  a  State  Church,  and  to  admire  the  amazing 


have  it  otherwise,  for  your  Parliaments  themselyes  cannot  lawfully  help  you.'  Now  have 
you  not  cause  to  rejoice  for  this  jubilee,  this  yeere  of  deliverance  from  your  antichristian 
servitude  to  Egyptian  bondage  ?  Yes,  sure,  therefore,  I  say,  rejoice  and  be  glad,  and 
again  rejoice,  lift  up  your  heads,  for  doubtlesse  your  redemption  draweth  nigh,  the 
righteous  shall  be  delivered  out  of  trouble,  and  the  wicked  shall  come  into  his  stead, — 
Prov.  zL  8.  But  in  plain  termes  (loving  friends,  neighbours  and  coimtreymen),  let  us 
a  little  reason  together  seriously.  Have  not  you  borne  the  brunt  and  heat  of  this 
unnaturallwarre?  Is  it  not  you  who  pay  all  the  taxes,  cessments,  and  oppressions 
whatsoever?  Is  not  the  whole  burthen  laid  upon  your  backs;  burthen  after  bur- 
then, even  till  your  backs  breake  ?  How  many  thousands  of  you,  who  were  of  great 
estate,  are  even  reduced  yourselves,  your  dear  wives  and  children,  to  misery  and 
extream  poverty?  How  many  thousands  and  millions  have  you  exhausted;  yea, 
hath  not  your  hands  been  liberall  beyond  your  abilities?  How  freely  have  you 
brought  in  your  gold,  your  silver,  your  Jewells,  rings,  &c.,  which  in  London,  Middlesex, 
and  Essex,  amoimted  to  eleven  millions,  besides  threescore  millions  extracted  out  of  the 
countries,  with  the  innumerable  summes  otherwise  raised,  and  spent  in  this  service  ? 
Hath  not  your  blood,  the  blood  of  your  deare  children  and  friends,  being  only  engaged 
and  spilt ;  and  is  it  not  daUy  shed  in  this  quarrell,  while  the  Presbyters  clap  you  on 
the  backs,  animate,  encourage  and  preach  out  your  veiy  lives  and  estates,  and  involve 
you  in  all  these  miseries,  and  themselves  touch  it  not  with  the  tip  of  their  little  finger. 
You  have  your  husbands,  your  sonnes,  and  servants  impressed  from  you,  and  forsooth, 
a  priest  must  not  be  meddled  withal  under  sacralidge,  blasphemy,  or  profannesse  at 
least ;  they  are  freed  from  all  charges  and  taxations,  and  all  is  laid  upon  you ;  and 
notwithstanding  your  insuperable  misery,  your  insupportable  charge  and  oppression 
under  which  you  groane,  and  are  fit  to  expire ;  those  greedy  wretches  are  not  ashamed 
to  exact  their  tythes,  though  they  pluck  it  out  of  your  children's  mouths ;  there  had 
been  more  need  for  an  ordinance  to  have  ceas'd  the  priests,  and  impressed  them  to 
the  warres,  for  that  would  have  been  more  conducent  to  the  kingdome's  good,  for 
should  but  the  King  set  his  Episcopall  clergy,  and  the  Parliament  their  Presbyterian 
clei^Sy*  ^  the  fore  front  of  their  battell*s  forlome  hope,  and  put  them,  instead  of  other 
honest,  innocent,  harmlesse  soules,  upon  all  their  desperate  attempts,  without  doubt, 
they  would  as  zealously  preach  for  peace,  as  they  now  do  for  warre,  they  would  quickly 
agree  and  tnme  as  they  were,  rather  than  loose  all.  I  am  confident  this  would  prove 
the  most  effectuaU  meanes  of  our  reconciliation  than  any  that  hath  yet  been  at- 
tempted ;  consider  this  I  beseech  you,  call  to  mind  all  your  former  expences,  ventures, 
cessements  for  this  present  war,  and  the  miserable  condition  you  and  the  whole 
kingdome  strugleth  in,  as  it  were  for  life,  and  are  now  all  ready  to  be  devoured  ;  your 
estates  are  wasted,  your  men  slayne,  your  hands  weakened,  and  the  kingdome  is 
fit  to  be  overrunne;  your  strength  decayeth,  and  your  enemie  encreaseth,  and  all  your 
assistance  hath  been  conveyed  through  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  they  have 
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energy  with  which  he  pursued  his  object.  Fox  had  strong 
hopes  of  Cromwell  putting  an  end  to  tithes.  He  did  not 
scruple  to  tell  Cromwell  that  God  had  raised  him  up  for 

borne  all  offices,  and  have  had  all  in  their  owne  dlBposmg,  but  what  is  become  of  it  f 
Wise  men  s&j  that  the  treasures  and  wealth  that  hath  been  spent  lor  the  managing  of 
this  warre,  would  have  maintained  a  greater  wane  seyen  yeeres  longer ;  somebody  have 
feathered  their nesiSfthough  yours  are  bare ;  now,  how  think  you  it  is  otherwise  possible, 
but  the  kingdome  must  be  ruin'd,  if  this  course  be  continued,  and  to  adde  more  cer- 
taintic  of  destruction  to  it,  these  men,  now  in  this  our  greatest  extremity,  labour  to 
divide  the  Parliament  partie  in  twaine.  Before  the  Synod  was  assembled,  the  cxyes  of 
the  people  were  heard,  their  petitions  answered,  miseries  redressed,  monopolies  removed, 
oppression  eased,  tender  consciences  respected,  the  servants  of  Gk>d  delivered  out  of 
prisons,  courts  of  tyranny  and  oppression  suppressed,  Ae,  But  since  their  session  the 
case  is  quite  altered ;  nothing  but  Jesuiticall  and  Machiavellian  policy  hath  been  on 
foot ;  thousands  of  petitions  of  poor  widdows,  orphans,  and  all  manner  of  distressed 
oppressed  persons,  who  cry  daily,  and  cannot  be  heard,  and  these  fatt  priests  can 
have  ordinance  upon  ordinance  for  their  ends ;  they  can  have  the  sweat  of  other  men's 
browes  confirm*d  upon  them  by  an  ordinance,  whiles  others  cannot  have  their  just 
requests  for  their  owne  rights  answered;  though  their  wives  and  children  perish,  our 
Presbyters*  wives  must  goe  like  ladies,  with  their  sUkes  and  tafferty,  some  with  their 
fans,  and  silver  watches,  forsooth,  hang  by  their  girdles,  to  please  the  pretty  sweet 
fac*d  lovelie  mopphets  withaU ;  prittie  things,  'tis  pittie  there's  not  an  ordinance  all 
this  while  for  them  to  weare  rattles ;  consider  this  with  yourselves,  and  for  what  your 
estates  and  blood  hath  been  engag*d.  The  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  the  Protestant 
religion,  now  how  much,  after  this  vast  ezpence,  this  sea  of  blood,  of  the  subjects* 
liberties  have  you  attain'd  t  Even  thus  much,  bee  that  shall  open  his  mouth  freely  for 
the  vindication  of  your  native  liberties,  cannot  doe  it  without  the  hazard  of  his  owne, 
yea,  of  his  life.  I  know  that  the  priests  thirst  after  my  blood,  but  I  call  the  GtOD  of 
Heaven  to  witness,  would  it  quench  their  thirst,  and  be  a  ransome  for  our  posterity ;  I 
would  freely  offer  it  to  the  common  good,  and  as  for  the  Protestant  religion,  hath  it  not 
been  lock'd  up  in  the  breasts  of  the  Assembly  T  hath  not  your  faith  been  pin*d  upon 
their  sleeve  ?  your  estates  spent,  and  your  blood  shed  for  the  result  of  their  nunds, 
right  or  wrong,  and  so  have  fought  for  you  know  not  what  7  But  it  may  be  you*l  say, 
you  have  engaged  for  the  suppression  of  prela<7,  high  conimiission,  Stc,,  you  have 
indeed  beat  the  bush,  but  the  Presbyters  have  caught  the  hare ;  instead  of  one  high 
oomnussion  in  the  whole  kingdome,  you  shall  have  one  in  eveiy  parish  under  the  name 
of  a  Parochiall  Sessions,  besides  the  generall  high  commission  call*d  the  Common 
Gouncill  of  Presbyters,  now  have  you  not  to  shun  the  smoak,  skipt  into  the  fire  7  is  the 
matter  anything  amended ;  sure  you  have  got  a  worthy  reformation,  but  it  may  be  yon 
have  a  better  esteem  of  these  new  courts,  then  of  the  old  high  commisson;  let  me 
aske  you,  doe  you  thinke  that  they'l  be  better  than  their  patteme  7  Let  me  give  you 
a  glance  of  the  proceedings  of  our  Scotch  brethren  in  Ireland,  and  I  think  you  may 
discerne  a  bear  by  his  paw.    ••••** 
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that  very  end,  and  that  his  government  would  never  be 
pennanent,  unless  he  swept  away  what  Fox  regarded  as  the 
source  of  nearly  all  the  ecclesiastical  evils  of  the  time,  and 
the  only  "Godly  reformation  of  the  Church  according  to 
the  Word,*'  which  would  be  effectual.  Fox  obtained  the  51 
signature  of  fourteen  thousand  men  and  seven  thousand  */ ' 
women  (whose  names  were  printed)  to  a  petition  for  the 
abolition  of  tithes.  That  this  was  Fox's  work,  is  pretty 
clearly  shown  by  a  paper  from  him,  in  the  Swarthmore 
collection,  dated  1659,  exhorting  "  all  women  Friends  to 
set  their  names  to  a  paper  against  tythes."  *  This  agitation 
against  tithes  was  increasing  every  day  when  Fox  was 
preaching  in  1648.  t  Cromwell  was  well  known  to  be  / 
against  tithes,  J  and  in  July,  1653,  progress  was  so  far 
made  towards  their  abolition,  that  the  question  was  put  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Presbyterian  clergy  were 
alarmed,  and  it  was  postponed,  but  this  great  question  hung 

*  Swarthmore  Collection.  '*  And  so  if  all  the  women  in  England  send  np  their 
names  against  tythes,  I  shall  send  them  by  women  to  the  Parliament,  for  many  women 
haTe  sent  up  their  names,  and  some  haye  not,  bat  have  stopped.  Therefore  that  all 
may  send  their  names  that  be  free,  with  all  speed  to  London ;  *'  dated  1659  (or  1657). 
Also  a  letter  from  a  Scotch  lady,  Margaret  Hamilton,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  had 
asked  her  to  procnre  the  names  of  '*  all  Friends  in  Scotland."  This  is  dated  20th  4th 
month,  1659. 

t  **  Tythe  Gatherers  no  Gospel  Officers,"  London,  1645,  shows  the  state  of  public 
feeling.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Beverend  Assembly  of  Diyines.  '*  I  miderstand  like- 
wise of  several  petitions  by  mnltitudes  of  the  most  conscientious,  freebom  subjects  of 
England  demonstrating  how  unjust  it  is  that  a  small  number  who  in  eompliment  call 
th€m$elve$  our  nUnUters,  should  at  their  own  pleasure  become  our  masters,  and  so 
contrary  to  the  subjects*  liberty  force  from  us  the  fifth  part  of  the  whole  kingdom  in 
valuation  without  either  articles  of  consent,  and  that  which  is  worst  of  all,  they  lay 
claim  to  it  by  Divine  right,  for  such  services  as  seem  to  many  little  less  than  anti- 
christian  or  idolatrous.*'    Written  probably  by  an  Independent. 

{  Cromwell  told  Mr.  Jersey  and  others,  '*  Call  me  Jugler,  if  tythes  are  not  taken 
away  by  September  the  third,  last."  Tet  he  hath  ratified  a  former  statute  and  order 
which  is  for  *'  compelling  those  who  refuse,  to  pay  them,  and  to  pay  treble  damages.'* — 
"  The  Protector  so  called,  in  part  Unvailed  ;*'  London,  1655,  by  a  late  member  of  the 
army  who  was  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  these  things. 
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in  the  balance  till  1659.  In  a  letter  quoted  by  Mrs.  Webb, 
in  her  lively  and  interesting  work,  "  The  Fells  of  Swarth- 
more  hall,"  dated  9th  month,  1659,  it  is  said,  "  the  Parlia- 
ment have  declared  that  the  priests'  maintenance  shall  be  by 
way  of  tythes.  Till  now  they  have  pretended  at  the  least  to 
regulate  the  law,  and  that  the  priest  should  have  his  tythe 
(only)  till  another  maintenance  be  found."  In  another  it 
says,  that  **  the  officers  of  the  army  bring  little  good  to  per- 
fection," and  that  "  they  talked  of  reducing  the  parishes 
from  9000  to  3000,  so  as  to  have  certain  ministers  who  shall 
be  the  State's."  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  part  of 
Fox's  mission  was  altogether  unwelcome — but  the  Presby- 
terian clergy  naturally  regarded  him  as  their  bitterest  enemy, 
and  stirred  up  the  ungodly  rabble  to  persecute  him. 

The  new  Presbyterian  clergy  were  now  far  from  popular. 
Men  will  bear  evils,  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  with 
patience.  If  an  abuse  is  only  sufficiently  ancient,  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  bear.  A  clergyman  who  did  not  trouble 
the  consciences  of  men  by  his  preaching,  who  hved  on  easy 
terms  with  his  parishioners,  spending  much  of  his  time  chat- 
ting with  them  pleasantly  at  the  village  inn,*  sitting  on  the 
ale-benches  and  drinking  with  them,  was  an  agreeable  addi- 
tion to  the  society  of  the  place.  The  Puritan  lecturer  who 
preached  and  went  his  way,  was  a  more  popular  man  than 
he  was  when  he  ejected  the  old  incumbent.!  It  was  neces- 
sary to  stimulate  the  process  of  ejection  which  was  rapidly 

*  Henry  Denne  in  (1642)  his  sermon  to  the  clergy — The  Doctrine  and  Conversion  of 
John  the  Baptist— told  his  clerical  auditors,  "  Thas  do  you  dissolve  in  the  tavern  that 
which  you  confirmed  in  the  pulpit,  making  a  mock  at  the  ordinances  of  God." 

f  "  The  Ministers*  Hue  and  Cry,  or  A  True  Discovery  of  the  Unsufferable  Injuries, 
Bobberies,  Cozenages,  and  Oppressions  now  acted  against  Ministers'* — a  dialogue 
between  four  men — Paul  Shepherd,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  (Presbyterian),  Bamaby 
Sheap,  an  impropriator  or  lay  parson,  Bobin  Bob-minister,  or  one  that  robs  and 
defrauds  the  minister  of  his  maintenance,  Tom  Tythe- short,  one  that  pays  his  tythes 
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going  on.  In  the  instructions  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
to  appoint  the  Essex  Committee  for  Scandalous  Ministers, 
Section  5,  we  find,  *^  Because  of  the  backwardness  of 
parishioners  to  complain  of  ministers  (i.e.^  of  the  Anglican 
clergy),  although  they  be  very  scandalous,  too  many  being 
enemies  to  that  blessed  reformation,  and  loath  to  come 
under  a  powerful  ministry,  and  some  sparing  their  minis- 
to,  becl  such  ministers,  to  g«n  the  go^d  opinion  of 
their  people,  spare  them  in  their  tythes,  you  are  willed  to 
call  unto  some  well-affected  men  in  every  hundred,  who, 
having  no  private  engagement,  to  give  you  information 
both  what  can  be  deposed  and  who  can  depose  to  it."* 

The  judgment  we  form  of  the  state  of  the  miniatry  in 
England,  during  the  time  of  G.  Fox's  preaching,  which 

and  dnties  short  of  what  is  due.    By  Biohard  Calmer,  London,  1657.     Addressed  to 
the  Honourable  Committee  of  Parliament  for  plundered  ministers. 

Page  1.  Tom  (loq.) — **  Neighbour  Bobin,  well  met ;  I  hear  the  priests  and  impropria- 
tors shall  have  no  more  tythes."  Bobin — "  Then  Tie  sing,  *  Hey  down  go  they ' — ^I  mean 
those  called  *  Able  Orthodox  Divines.*  **  Then  follows  an  amusing  account  of  the  way 
in  which  the  unfortimate  new  ministers  were  robbed  of  their  tythes.  Page  13.  Bobin  to 
Paul  Shepherd  (the  minister  who  pleads  his  *'  Divine  right "  to  tythes) — **  But  we  donH 
take  you  for  our  minister,  because  you  were  not  chosen  by  our  parish.  You  were  put 
upon  OUT  parish  to  serve  ns  against  our  wills,  and  if  th6  Parliament,  or  Committee,  or 
any  other,  provide  us  servants,  let  them  pay  them  their  wages.  If  we  had  our  wiUs  in 
keeping  our  old  priest,  or  in  choosing  a  new  one,  we  would  have  paid  them  to  a 
farthing.  And  therefore  you  may  preach,  but  you  shall  get  no  tythes  of  us  but  what 
you  can  recover  by  law."  Bobin  ends. — "Farewell,  and  be  hanged.  I'le  say  no 
amen  to  the  prayer  of  any  priest  of  you  all.  Tom  (addresses  Tom  Tythe-short),  hear 
none  of  them  all ;  come  not  near  their  steeple-house.  If  the  Parliament  settle  any 
certain  maintenance  for  the  ministers,  I  am  as  much  against  this  as  against  tythes ; 
but,  Tom,  howsoever,  look  you  to  your  tythes,  I'le  look  to  mine.*'  Page  21 — '*  They  are 
all  Baal*s  priests,  there  is  no  such  calling.  There  is  no  office  of  the  ministry.  Every 
one  that  wiU  may  be,  and  is  a  minister,  a  preacher,  *  if  he  can  speak  giftedly.* "  This  is 
evidently  a  Presbyterian  pamphlet,  and  Paul  Shepherd  sets  forth  with  equal  force  and 
distinctness,  the  woeful  position  of  the  Presbyterian  minister,  and  the  increasing 
depravity  of  the  human  heart  as  manifested  in  a  general  indisposition  to  pay  the  tythes 
to  the  new  Presbyterian  ministers. 

•  Quoted  p.  211,  •*  David's  Annals  of  Evangelical  Nonconformity  in  Essex." 
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we  are  about  to  describe,  will  greatly  influence  our  opinion 
with  reference  to  his  language  and  conduct. 

In  the  time  of  Fox,  we  have  to  remember,  that  however 
zealous  the  FarUament  and  the  Assembly  of  Divines  were 
to  provide  the  country  with  "  learned,  painful,  and  godly 
ministers,''  the  supply  was  not  equal  to  the  demand. 
Baillie  declares,  that  even  after  Scotland  should  have  sent 
all  the  "  good  youths  "  she  could  afford,  southwards,  it  was 
thought  that  some  thousands  of  Churches  would  be  without 
ministers.*  Baxter  very  justly  says,t  "  The  ParUament 
§ould  not  make  men  learned,  or  godly,  but  only  put  in  the 
leamedest  and  ablest  that  they  coidd  have."  They  drew 
largely  from  the  ranks  of  the  Puritan  lecturers,  who  had 
become  under  the  former  persecutions  of  the  bishops,  to 
some  extent  a  distinct  class,  while  many  of  the  ejected 
clergy  were  unquestionably  **  scandalous  ministers."  A 
few  of  them  were  men  of  the  greatest  eminence,  such  as 
Hall,  Brownrigg,  Morton,  Prideaux,  Davenant,  Hammond, 
Sanderson,  and  Fuller.  It  has  been  debated  whether 
these  ejections  were,  or  were  not,  to  a  large  extent  political 
ejections,  under  cover  of  the  unquestionable  necessity  for 
the  displacement  of  the  "  scandalous."  Baxter  says,  "  The 
power  of  selecting  at  first  lay  with  a  committee  of  the 
Parliament,"  and  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  fact  that  the 
one-fifth  of  the  Uvings  which  was  secured  to  the  ejected 
was  only  paid  to  them  on  removing  out  of  the  pansh^  shows 
us  clearly  that  these  ejections  were  made  quite  as  much 
from  poUtical,  as  from  rehgious  motives.  J 

•  Letter  78,  vol.  ii.,  p.  66.  t  "  Baxter's  Life,»*  by  SilveBter,  p.  74- 

^  In  *'  David's  Annals  of  Eyangelical  Nonoonfonnity  in  Essex,"  p.  671,  is  an  in- 
stance of  a  purely  political  ejection.  After  stating  the  political  bias  of  the  clergyman, 
the  document  says , — **  Therefore  the  Lords  and  Commons,  taking  into  consideration 
for  the  supply  of  an  able,  godly  man,  sequestered,''  (be,  ^o. 
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The  benefices  of  England  were  suddenly  placed  in  the  "^ 
hands  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  and  although  many  scan- 
dalous ministers  were  ejected,  we  can  readily  conceive  that 
the  result  was  rather  the  finding  of  places  for  men,  than 
men  for  places.  Mr.  Lathbury*  informs  us  that  Fierce 
told  Baxter,  that "  worse  men  were  put  into  Uvings  than  the 
worst  that  were  put  out."t  This  is  probably  an  extreme 
statement,  but  on  the  other  hand  Baxter's  statements  have 
been  too  readily  accepted  by  historians  without  considering, 
that  however  trustworthy  Baxter  is  in  the  bare  facts  he  re- 
lates, in  matters  which  relate  to  men's  characters  and  aims 
he  is  often  very  greatly  mistaken.  Later  on,  under  the  Com- 
mittee of  Tryers,  the  selection  was  probably  in  some  points 
of  view  more  satisfactory,  and  in  some  less,  than  that  made 
under  lay  influence.  When  we  learn  that  the  divines  of 
the  Assembly  were  ordered  by  Parliament  to  go  down  into 
the  country  to  stir  up  the  people  to  espouse  their  cause  and 
smnmon  them  to  arms,  can  we  doubt  that  the  Presbyterian 
ministers,  selected  to  fill  the  places  of  the  ejected  Anglican 
clergy,  were  generally  speaMng  thorough  going  political  parti- 
sans  f  I  and,  if  so,  we  can  readily  see  that  such  a  ministry, 
even  where  it  was  learned  and  respectable,  did  not  commend 
itself  to  those  who  sympathized  with  the  views  of  Fox. 

But  we  have  distinct  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  clergy  X 
who  conformed  to  the  Directory  and  who  took  the  Covenant, 
and  also  of  the  lecturers,  in  the  evidence  which  exists  of 
the  state  of  the  Church  prior  to  1634.     There  are  strong 

*  In  hifl  '*  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  p.  201,  note. 

f  Saltmarsh  writes  in  1645, — see  "  A  New  Qaere,"  — "  We  haye  not  yet  any  experi- 
ment of  our  new  clergy,  who  are  many  of  them  hranehes  of  the  old  itoek;"  p.  5. 

{  British  Museum  Collection  of  Ordinances  and   Declarations,    **  Die   Jovis,  10 

Augusti,  1648,  ordered  hy  the  Lords  and  Commons,  <feo that  the  Divines 

of  the  Assembly  are  hereby  desired  to  go  down  into  their  several  comities  to  stir  up 
the  people  in  tJieir  teveral  counties  to  rise  in  their  defence^  p.  288. 
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reasons  for  snpposiiig  that  matters  had  not  materially 
altered  when  the  Long  FarUament  began  to  sit  in  1640. 
John  Canne,  a  pastor  of  the  **  Ancient  EngUsh  Church,  in 
Amsterdam,"  and  first  pastor  of  the  Broadniead  Church, 
Bristol,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  irreproachable  character, 
wrote  in  1634,  his  "Necessity  of  Separation."*  In  this 
work  he  quotes  a  number  of  Puritan  writers  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  us  considerable  insight  into  the  state  of  the 
ministry,  in  England,  at  that  period.  The  work  throws  a 
striking  light  on  the  expressions  used  by  Fox  and  the  early 
preachers  in  connection  with  him.  Canne  says,  "  It  may 
be  that  some  will  expect  that  I  should  write  something  of 
their  lecturers,  and  the  rather  because  they,  in  the  judgment 
of  many,  are  thought  to  be  the  best  ministers ; — of  their 
life  and  doctrine  I  say  nothing,"  but  he  says  that  when  the 
character  of  the  ministry  they  had  taken  up  was  questioned, 
**  they  have  not  been  able  to  agree  among  themselves  what 
kind  of  ministry  it  is  they  have  taken  up."  He  objects  to 
their  covenanting  for  a  given  time  with  people  to  lecture, 
and  then  leaving  them,  and  adds,  '^  a  true  pastor  may  not 
do  so,  for  if  he  should  he  were  worse  than  an  hireling, 
which  leaves  not  the  sheep  till  he  sees  the  wolf  comiug, 
but  many  of  them  (leave  the  sheep)  when  tliey  see  a  richer 
lectureship  coming  towards  them  I "  With  reference  to  the 
inferior  clergy,  he  says,  "we  now  come  to  the  inferior 
ministers,  and  will  begin  first  with  their  bare  Readers, — 
these  poor  creatures  the  Non-conformists  (i.e.  the  Puri- 
tans as  distinguished  from  the  Separatists)  do  call  'idle 
idols,'  yea,  *  bastardly  idols,'  *  greedy  curs,'  *  dumb  dogs,' 
*  slayers  of  the  people,'  *  wolves,'  *  ignorant  asses,'  '  filthy 
swine,'  *  such  as  are  not  worthy  to  Uve  in  a  well  ordered 

*  Bcpubli»hed  by  the  Hansard  Enollys  Society. 
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commonwealth,'  *  foolish  shepherds,'  *  misavory  salt,  good 
for  nothing  but  to  be  cast  to  the  dunghill,'  *  cankers  of  the 
church,'  *  a  swarm  of  caterpillars,  the  trash  and  rifraff  of 
the  nation  ....  like  the  frogs  of  Egypt,  leading 
many  thousands  into  the  ditch.'"  *'Nay,"  says  Canne, 
"they  say  more,"  (page  19)  and  he  quotes  from  **A 
Dialogue  concerning  the  Strife  in  the  Church," — *'If  the 
devil  did  make  and  send  forth  ministers  he  would  not  find 
worse  men  upon  earth,  and  if  he  would  have  worse,  he 
must  bring  them  out  of  hell." 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  are  quotations  from 
writers  of  the  Puritan  party  when  out  of  power,  describing 
the  state  of  the  church  fifteen  years  only  before  Fox 
commenced  preaching.  It  cannot  be  contended  that 
in  1648,  the  Parliament  had  succeeded  in  purging  the 
church  from  such  men,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
language  of  the  Puritan  party  goes  far  beyond  that  used 
by  Fox  and  the  early  preachers  of  the  Society,  in  de- 
nouncing the  state  of  the  Church.  The  very  expressions 
used  by  them  were  current  terms  among  the  Puritan  writers 
many  years  prior, — e.g.  Fox  preached  to  the  same  class  of 
persons  "  who  will  fly  to  a  bigger  maintenance  because  he 
is  an  hireling,  the  sheep  are  none  of  his,  who  will  go  to 
bowles  or  pleasures  with  the  peoples'  lightness  and  wanton- 
ness that  are  given  to  wine  and  covetousness."  *  The 
expressions  "  idol  shepherds,"  "  dumb  dogs,"  **  shepherds 
which  seek  after  the  fleece,"  "  greedy  dogs  which  can  never 
haVe  enough,"  &c.,  were  used  freely  in  discussions  on 
church  matters  long  prior  to  his  time.  The  34th  chapter 
of  Ezekiel  is  constantly  quoted,  not  only  by  Fox,  but  by  all 
those  who  objected  on  either  side  to  eitlier  Presbyterian  or 


•  "The  Professor^s  Catechnin,  &c.,"  by  G.F.,  1657,  p.  10. 
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Episcopalian  ministers,  and  we  have  before  fonnd  that  the 
same  texts  were  appUed  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  by 
Bishop  Halland  by  George  Fox.  The  expression  "  dumb 
dogs/'  appUed  to  non-preaching  ministers,  and,  in  some  cases, 
to  the  Presbyterian  lay  elders.  "  Idol  shepherds "  was 
originally  applied  to  those  who  wore  what  were  deemed 
Popish  vestments,  who  were  associated  with  "  idol  temples,*' 
where  the  sacrifice  of  the  MasSy  or  its  equivalent,  was 
offered.     These  expressions  can  be  traced  fifty  years  before 

ox  used  them.* 

We  meet  later  on  with  a  third  class  of  ministers  with 
whom  Fox  and  his  friends  came  into  violent  coUision. 
These  were  the  Independents  and  Baptists  who  had 
slipped  into  good  Hvings.  These  men,  feeling  that  their 
hold  on  the  tithes  might  be  shorter  than  they  could 
desire,  were  very  exacting.  Such  men  were  not  spared  by 
Fox.  They  were  traitors  to  their  principles,  and  it  was 
found  by  the  Friends,  that  "when  the  Presbyterians  and 
Baptists  got  into  the  Common-prayer  parsonages,  then  they 
made  fearful  havock  of  us,  by  spoyling  our  goods  and  casting 
us  into  prison  because  we  declared  against  their  tithes. 
The  Baptist  sued  us  for  the  very  tythe  eggs.  It  can  hardly 
be  declared  the  cruel  havock  and  spoyle  the  Presbyterians 
and  Independents  made.  Their  priests  made  poor  people 
come  up  two  hundred  miles  because  they  could  not  give 
fourpence  for  a  hemplock,  and  thus  they  served  many  for 
very  small  things.  They  took  the  cow  that  gave  them 
mUk ;  their  come  to  make  them  bread,  and  the  very  beds 
they  ley  on ;  their  cloathes  and  their  children's  cloathes ; 
their  oxen  and  horses  they  should  plow  withall,  and  their 

*  Neal,  quoting  from  A.  Wood,  states  that  the  seyen  Puritan  divines  appointed  in 
September,  1C46,  to  preach  at  Oxford,  called  "  some  of  the  heads  of  the  Uniyersitj 
•diunb  dogs,'  these  wore  of  the  King's  party  and  Church  of  England  clergy. 
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kettles,  pots  and  spoons,  that  they  had  not  a  pott  to  boyle 
their  victuals  with/'*  This  appears  to  be  written  by  a 
person  who  had  been  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  he  relates, 
and  it  gives  clear  testimony  that  the  Independents  and 
Baptists,  who  took  the  places  of  the  Common-prayer  men 
and  accepted  State  pay,  did  not  manifest  a  whit  better 
spirit  than  the  Presbyterians.  It  must  however  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  very  large  section  of  the  Inde- 
pendents and  Baptists  entirely  repudiated  State  mainte- 
nance, t  and  held  views  either  absolutely  identical  with, 
or  closely  approximating  to,  those  of  Fox,  as  we  shall 
presently  show. 

There  were  in  these  times  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
thought  they  saw  two  causes  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  Episco- 
pacy and  Presbyterianisni.  The  first  was  the  connection  of 
the  Church  with  the  State.  The  second  was  the  existence, 
in  both  these  Churches,  of  a  priesthood.  It  was  a  principle 
of  Presbyterianism,  ''  that  ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  as 
ample  a  charge  and  commission  to  dispense  the  Word,  as 
well  as  other  ordinances,  as  the  priests  and  Levites  under 
the  Law."  J  Hence  they,  had  a  divine  right  to  tithes, 
and  claimed,  while  using  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  to 

r 

*  MSS.  at  Deyonshire  Hoose  Library,  "  How  the  Lord  by  bis  power  and  Spirit  did 
raise  up  Friends.'* 

t  An  instance  of  an  intermption  of  an  Independent  State  minister,  by  a  Baptist, 
while  baptizing  a  child  before  a  congregation,  oconrred  at  Newport  Pagnell.  The 
Baptist,  suddenly  rapted  wi^  ayertiginous  motion,  "  summoned  "  him  by  a  challenge,  in 
the  face  of  the  congregation,  to  give  him  and  his  Brethren  of  the  Separation  a  meeting 
there  in  public.  This  gave  rise  to  the  account  of  the  public  dispute,  yiz.,  **The 
AnahaptUts  Washt  and  Wiuht  and  Shrunk  in  the  Washing  "  occasioned  by  a  public 
disputation  before  a  great  Assembly  of  Ministers  and  other  persons  of  worth,  in  the 
church  of  Newport  Pagnell,  betwixt  Mr.  Gibs,  minister  there,  and  the  author,  Bichard 
Caifenter,  Independent,  London,  1653. 

*  "  The  form  of  Presbyterian  Church  Government,  and  of  the  Ordination  of  Ministers, 
tgreed  upon  by  the  Assembly  of  Diyines*  at  Westminister,  1646." 
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be  above  the  interference  of  the  Government  in  matters 
of  reUgion. 

In  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Independent  party,  to  which 
is  attached  a  letter  from  Cromwell  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
dated  October  10th,  1646,  after  repeating  (page  4)  the 
lamentation  of  the  Presbyterians  respecting  "  strange  sects, 
horrid  blasphemous  opinions,  separated  assembhes,  illit- 
erate pastors,  faithful  ministers  deprived  and  discouraged 
in  their  ministry,  public  assemblies  forsaken,  the  pretended 
preachers  of  new  gospels  cried  up,  universal  toleration  of  all 
opinions  pleaded  for,"  then  says,  "believe  it,  and  here's 
matter  enough  indeed,  for  if  there  be  once  granted  a 
freedom  of  speech,  an  opening  of  the  presses,  and  a  tolera- 
tion of  all  opinions,  immediately  goes  down  the  glory  of  the 
clergy.  Men  who  are  in  no  more  relation  to  God  than 
other  men,  but  men,  errable  men  like  others,  assume  to 
themselves  a  power  of  judging  and  censuring  of  opinions, 
doctrines,  and  practices  in  rehgion ;  and  then  down  also 
falls  their  proJBt,  for  none  will  henceforth  think  himself 
bound  by  any  law  of  God  to  pay  tythes  any  longer.  Why 
do  you  think  they  (the  Presbyterian  Clergy)  are  such  enemies 
to  the  Independents  and  all  sorts  of  Separatists  ?  You  imagine 
it  is  because  they  nm  into  errors  and  damnable  opinions,  to 
their  souls'  destruction.  No  such  thing ;  it  is  only  because 
the  true  Independents  and  Separatists  do  all  the  very  pastor's 
offices  themselvesy  and  renounce  and  disclaim  all  glory  and 
distinction,  from  the  greatest  to  the  meanest  of  their  flock, 
and  all  usurped  dominations,  being  but  as  any  other  men  in 
judging  of  doctrines  or  practices,  and  but  as  the  mouth  and 
speaker  of  the  congregation.  Also  they  renounce  all  right 
or  claim  to  any  pay,  and  if  they  want  not,  their  judgment 
is  that  they  ought  rather  to  give  than  to  receive ;  the  diflfer- 
ence  is  visible  enough."     Cromwell's  letter  says,  "From 
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brethren  we  look  for  no  compulsion.  In  other  things  God 
hath  put  the  sword  into  the  Parliament's  hands  for  the 
punishment  of  evil  doers."  * 

The  principle  of  lay  preaching  broke  down  this  analogy 
between  the  priest  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  pro- 
phet, pastor,  or  teacher  of  the  New  Testament.  The  lay 
preacher  was  as  much  an  elder  or  bishop,  if  sent  out 
by  a  Church,  as  the  man  educated  for  the  priest's  office 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  consecrated,  or  ordained, 
by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  either  the  bishop  or 
the  presbytery.  Every  christian  might  become  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel.  If  the  words,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  applied  only 
to  a  consecrated  order  of  men  like  the  priests  of  the  Old 
Testament,-  concerned  about  holy  things,  into  whose  pro- 
vince no  one  was  to  invade,  here  was  the  very  essence  of 
Popery.  This  was,  we  conceive,  the  origin  of  the  out- 
burst of  lay  preaching,  which  was  a  feature  of  the  times 
in  which  George  Fox's  lot  was  cast.  This  heresy  is 
denounced  and  satirized  in  unmeasured  language  by  the 
Presbyterians,  f 

There  was  also  another  peculiar  feature  of  the  times, 
and  this  was  the  association  of  the  Old  Testament  idea 


•  **  strong  Motives,  or  a  lovely  and  modest  Advice  onto  the  Petitioners  for  Presby- 
terian Government,  that  they  endeavour  not  the  compulsion  of  any  in  matters  of 
religion  more  than  they  wish  others  to  compel  them,"  <ftc.,  &o.,  whereto  is  annexed  the 
oondusion  of  lieutenant  General  Cromwell,  and  Letter  to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  same  purport,  October  10th,  1645. 

t  One  of  the  staimohest  opponents  of  Independency  thus  breaks  out,  '*  Unhappy 
Independents,  who  opened  at  first,  and  kept  open  to  this  day,  the  door  of  the  church 
to  these  satyrs  and  vultures,  this  I-im  and  Zi-im,  the  great  Owles  and  Shriek  Owles, 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  and  the  island,'  the  dragons  and  all  the  doleful  creatures, 
to  come  in,  and  defile,  and  make  havock  of  all  that  is  most  precious  in  the  house  of  > 
God  I"  Preface  to  "Anabaptism,  the  True  Foundation  of  Independency,  and  Anti- 
nomy, Brownism,  Familism,*'  &c.,  by  Bobt.  Baillie,  London,  1646. 
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of  prophecy,  with  the  preaching  of  gifted  ministerB. 
This  was  not  an  idea  pecuUar  to  those  who  are  called 
Sectaries.  Whether  it  originated  in  the  ideas  suggested 
by  the  "  prophesyings "  of  Archbishop  Grindal,  or  not,  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  In  "Baxter's  Life,"  we  have  an 
incident  related  which  illustrates  the  kind  of  feeling  which 
existed,  and  the  anxiety  of  Baxter  to  disclaim  any  such 
gift.  Baxter  preached  a  funeral  sermon  at  Bridgnorth,  on 
the  text,  Ezekiel  xxxiii.,  34.  "  And  when  this  cometh  to 
pass  (lo,  it  will  come)  then  shall  they  know  that  a  prophet 
hath  been  among  them.''  In  this  sermon  he  could  not 
"  forbear  to  tell  them  his  fears  of  some  heavy  judgment  to 
come  on  that  place,  in  a  sense  of  the  misery  of  that  un- 
profitable people,  and  the  deep  groans  I  have  heard  from 
their  faithful  pastor  for  their  obdurateness."  After  the 
town  was  burnt  down  to  the  ground,  he  went  there  and 
preached  from  the  same  text.  "  But  they  and  I,"  he  says, 
"were  so  much  interrupted  with  tears,  that  (with  some 
pauses)  I  had  much  ado  to  proceed  on  to  the  end.  I  had 
never  before,  (nor  ever  did  I  since),  presume  upon  such 
prediction,  (nor  did  I  speak  that  with  any  pretence  of 
prophecy),  but  the  expression  of  my  fear  I  could  not 
suppress."  In  the  "Life  of  Archbishop  Usher,"  by 
Richard  Pain,  *  we  read,  that  in  his  sermon  preached  after 
ordination,  in  1601,  he  quoted  Ezekiel  iv.,  6, — "And  thou 
shalt  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  House  of  Judah  forty  days, 
I  have  appointed  each  day  for  a  year."  He  made  then  his 
conjecture  respecting  Ireland,  viz.,  "From  this  year  I 
reckon  forty  years,  and  then  those  whom  you  embrace  shall 
be  your  ruin,  and  you  shall  bear  their  iniquity  "  forty  years. 
In  1641,  the  Irish  rebeUion  broke  out,  "  then  those  who 

*  Folio  edition,  1686. 
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lived  to  see  that  day  began  to  think  he  was  a  young  propJiet  " 
(page  9).  In  *'  David's  Annals  of  Evangelical  Noncon- 
formity in  Essex/'  (page  617)  we  find  the  same  idea  in 
an  epitaph  in  Heveningham  Church  on  Samuel  Fairclough, 
one  of  the  Ejected  Ministers,  who  died  in  1691, — 

"  Behold  this  shrine, 
See  here  a  prophet  and  complete  divine, 
One  who  the  thankless  world  too  late  will  know, 
And  hy  his  absence  find  him  to  be  so ; 
When  prophets  die,  the  worst  of  ills  we  fear, 
When  envoys  are  recalled,  some  war  is  near." 

In  "Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "EvangeHst,"  we  all 
recollect,  *'was  also  a  prophet,"  and  foretold  PaithfuU's 
martyrdom  at  Vanity  Fair. 

There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  when  Fox  affirmed  that  the 
professors  of  his  day  "  could  not  bear  to  hear  that  any  one 
should  come,  whilst  upon  earth,  into  the  same  power  and 
spirit  that  the  Apostles  were  in,"  he  was  endeavouring  to  show 
that  an  important  Christian  doctrine  was  grievously  over- 
looked by  the  professing  christians  of  his  times ;  but  it  is  also 
evident,  that  at  the  earlier  period  of  the  Society's  existence, 
the  great  success  of  the  early  preacher's  ministry,  the  won- 
derful physical  manifestations,  the  providences  attending 
them,  the  great  change  wrought  in  the  souls  of  some  of 
their  converts,  and  some  cures  apparently  effected  on  those 
diseased  in  mind  or  body,  produced  the  same  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  Fox  and  his  friends,  which  they  did  at  one  period 
upon  the  clear,  logical,  trained  intellect  of  Wesley;  and 
precisely  as  with  Wesley,  so  with  Fox  and  others,  at  a  later 
period  these  views  were  somewhat  modified. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  doctrine  apparently  set  forth 
in  the  hasty  interruption  (for  this  was  an  interruption)  of 
the  preacher  at  Nottingham,  who  said  that  "  all  doctrines, 
religions,   and  opinions  were  to  be  tried   by  the  wiitten 
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Word,  the  sure  word  of  prophecy  "  (Pet.  i.  19).  Fox  cried 
out,  "  Oh,  no,  it  is  not  the  Scripture,  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  which  holy  men  of  old  gave  forth  the  Scriptures,  whereby 
opinions,  reU^ons,  and  judgments  are  to  be  tried/'*  On 
this  Mr.  Marsden  very  justly  remarks  "  This  was  a  dan- 
gerous error — for  if  this  doctrine  were  correct,  our  last 
appeal  on  doubtful  questions  would  be,  not  to  the  Bible, 
but  to  ourselves; "  t  but  he  has  overlooked  that  the  meaning 
of  the  whole  utterances  was,  that  the  spiritually  minded, 
true  christian  could  alone  use  the  Scriptures  so  as  to  try  all 
doctrines,  <fec.  We  cannot  suppose  him  here  to  have  said 
what  was  entirely  in  opposition  to  his  uniform  teaching  in 
his  writings,  (fee."  Even  in  such  works  as  Fox's  "  Great 
Mystery,"  we  ^nd  the  same  view.  J  These  quotations  might 
be  multiplied  indefinitely;  and  where  at  first  sight,  as  in 
the  passage  in  "  Fox's  Journal,"  the  meaning  may  seem  to 
be  otherwise,  a  further  examination  will  always  prove  that 
this  was  the  real  judgment  of  Fox  and  the  early  Friends. 
Barclay  says,§  "  We  do  look  upon  them  as  the  only  fit 
outward  judge  of  controversies  among  christians,  and  that 


*  Sewell,  vol.  i,  1649,  p.  27.  f  See  remarks  in  <*  Later  Puritans,**  p.  241. 

I  See  preface. — "  And  also  this  is  an  inyitation  to  all  sects  and  professors,  and  of 
people,  to  come  forth  and  try  if  what  they  hold  is  according  to  the  Scriptures  of  Truth, 
and  to  do  this  by  evident  and  sound  arguments,  and  by  the  best  spiritual  weapons 
they  have,  and  to  lay  aside  all  this  persecution,  and  unrighteous  dealing,  and  stocking, 
and  whipping,  and  imprisoning  of  us  for  speaking  against  their  religion,  and  that  they 
come  forth  in  fair  disputes  to  contend  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  for  what  they  profess 
and  practise,  and  to  prove,  according  to  Scripture,  their  ministry,  church,  and  whole 
religion,  that  it  is  in  and  by  the  Spirit  and  power  of  God.**  So  Penn,  in  his  works, 
folio  vol.  ii. — "We  believe  the  Scripture  to  be  a  declaration  of  the  mind  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  therefore  not  superior  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  credited,  confirmed,  and 
expoxmded  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  that  without  the  illumination  of  it  the  Scripture 
cannot  be  understood  by  them  that  read  it.  The  grammatical  and  critical  sense  of  the 
words  and  allusions  therein  may  be  understood,  but  not  the  '  spiritual  signifioation.* " 
p.  912. 

§  ••  Apology.** — Seripturet. 
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whatsoever  doctrine  is  contrary  unto  their  testimony  may 
therefore  justly  be  rejected  as  false.  And  for  our  parts,  we 
are  willing  that  all  our  doctrines  and  practices  be  tried  by 
them,  which  we  never  refused,  nor  ever  shall,  in  all  our 
controversies  with  our  adversaries,  as  the  judge  and  test. 
We  shall  also  be  very  willing  to  admit  it  as  a  positive, 
certain  maxim — ^that  whatsoever  any  do  pretending  to  the 
Spirit,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  be  accounted  \ 
and  reckoned  a  delusion  of  the  devil."  The  true  meaning  sT 
of  Fox  was,  not  that  our  own  individual  impressions  were 
to  be  the  sole  test  of  divine  truth,  but  that  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  must  dwell  in  those  who  are  seeking  to  test  the 
truth  of  religious  opinions  by  the  Scriptures.*  "  They 
did  not  do  it  aright,"  he  says,  "  because  they  did  it  without 
the  Holy  Ghost."  We  cannot  but  regard  the  following 
sentence  from  Stillingfleet,  as  a  sentence  moulded  by  the 
experience  obtained  during  the  times  of  Fox,  and  it  so 
beautifully  reconciles  the  views  of  Fox  with  the  conclusions 
of  sound  evidential  reasoning,  that  we  venture  to  quote  it.^lL 
''  Now  what  conviction  there  can  be  to  any  sober  mind 
conceiving  divine  authority  in  any  person,  without  such  a 
power  of  miracles  going  along  with  him,  when  he  is  to 
deUver  some  new  doctrine  to  the  world,  I  confess  I  cannot 
imderstand.  For  althoiigh  I  doubt  not  that  wherever  God  doth 
reveal  anything  to  any  person  immediately  ^  He  gives  demon- 
strable evidence,  to  the  inward  senses  of  the  soul^  that  it 


*  This  will  beoome  more  olear  as  we  proceed.  In  the  Appendix  to  ''  Penn'a  Life," 
No.  xiy.  Letter  to  Baxter,  Penn  explains  to  Baxter,  that  by  saying  *'  the  Spirit  being 
the  rule,  I  understand  what  the  Apostle  did,  when  he  said  that  *  as  many  as  are  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  are  the  sons  of  God.*  I  did  not  mean  that  all  instruments  and 
means  are  always  excluded,  only  that  under  the  Gospel  especially,  the  Spirit  by  the 
holy  inspiring  of  it  in  a  more  immediate  manner  than  formerly,  was  pre-eminently  the 
rule  of  the  saints;  as  under  the  Law,  the  Law  writ  on  $Ume ;  under  the  Gospel,  the 
Law  writ  in  the  Heart/* 

Q   2 
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comes  from  Himself,  yet  this  inward  sense  can  be  no  ground 
to  another  person  to  believe  his  doctrine  divine,  because  no 
man  can  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  actings  of  another's 
inward  senses;  and  it  is  impossible  to  arwilxer  person  to 
distinguish  the  actings  of  the  divine  Spirit  from  strong 
impressions  of  fancy."  The  following  quotation  from  Arch- 
bishop Leighton,  fully  sets  forth  the  views  of  Fox.  It  is  most 
important  in  dealing  with  the  literature  of  the  "  Sectaries,"  to 
have  a  correct  view  of  the  position  maintained  by  their  ad- 
versaries, and  of  the  current  ideas  of  the  times,  and  a  number 
of  crude  and  ill-founded  conclusions  have  been  drawn,  from 
the  doctrinal  positions  taken  by  the  early  Friends,  which 
a  larger  amount  of  acquaintance  with  the  controversial 
history  of  the  times  would  have  avoided.*  Archbishop 
Leighton  comments  on  1  Cor.  ii.  11,  thus — which  will 
explain  the  standpoint  from  which  Fox  viewed  the  subject : 
"  *  No  man  knows  the  things  of  a  man,  but  the  spirit  of 
man. '  But  who  holds  that  here  ?  For  if  a  man  speak 
but  the  things  that  are  in  his  spirit,  then  others  may  know 
them;  but  the  Apostle's  aim  there,  is  to  conclude  that  the 
things  of  God,  even  such  as  were  revealed  in  his  word, 
could  not  he  known  but  by  his  own  spirit^  so  that  though 
revealed  yet,  they  remain  still  unrevealed  till  the  Spirit 
teach  within  as  well  as  without,  because  they  are  intel- 
ligible by  none  but  by  those  who  are  the  private  scholars 
and  hearers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  author  of  them,  and 
because  there  are  so  few  of  these,  therefore  is  so  little 
real  beheving  amidst  all  the  noise  and  profession  that  we 
make  of  it.f* 


*  See  quotation  from  Whitehead,  p.  164. 

t  '*  Leighton's  Commentaries,"  i.,  p.  167.    I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  J.  S.  Bown- 
iree  for  this  quotation. 


( 
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It  has  been  constantly  assumed,  we  think,  upon  a  very  ^ 
slender  basis,  that  when  Fox  and  the  early  Friends  said 
"the  Lord  showed  me,"  this  or  that,  and  when  he 
used  a  variety  of  other  expressions  which  form  in  them- 
selves almost  a  peculiar  language,  that  a  direct  revelation 
from  Heaven  is  meant,  as  distinct  as  thajt  which  the  Apostles 
received  in  writing  the  Scriptures.  We  do  not  however 
beUeve  that  by  Fox's  ordinary  expressions  he  intended  to 
convey  more  than  an  ordinary  conclusion — that  he  had 
appropriated,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  an  idea 
originally  received  through  ordinary  sources ;  an  idea  war- 
ranted by  Scripture,  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  the  analogy  of 
the  faith,  and  by  common  sense.  To  take  an  extreme 
instance  of  this,  in  which  many  will  be  inclined  to  diJS'er 
from  us,  let  us  take  this  passage  in  his  journal :  *'  At 
another  time  (in  1646),  as  I  was  walking  in  a  field  on  a 
First-day  morning,  the  Lord  opened  unto  me,  that  being  | 
bred  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  was  not  enough  to  fit  and 
qualify  men  to  be  ministers  of  Christ."  Now  to  contend 
tiiat  Fox  intends  to  tell  us  that  this  was  a  new  truth  to  his 
mind,  and  not,  as  we  believe,  the  clear  perception  and 
appropriation  of  an  old  truth  which  he  had  (to  go  no 
farther)  read  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  would  be,  we 
think,  an  absurdity.  How  could  Fox  have  come  in  contact^ 
with  jany  of  the  rehgious  people  of  this  period,  e.g.,  the 
Baptists,  without  hearing  this  matter  debated,  which  must 
have  been  a  subject,  at  this  period,  of  common  conversation 
among  Fox's  associates  ?  Fox  appears  to  us  to  have  had 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ideas  current  in  his  times, 
and  the  mere  perusal  of  the  titles  of  his  tracts  will  show 
that  he  kept  himself  abreast  of  the  great  questions  which 
agitated  the  public  mind,  and  which  are  expressed  in 
the    controversial   and  other   religious    Uterature   of   the 
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^  day.*  The  pecuKar  language  of  Fox's  Jonmal,  and  some 
early  Friends,  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  the  reUgionists  of  the  period,  particularly  in  the 
middle  class  of  society. 

In  1647,  an  intelligent  writer  finds  fault  with  the ,"  In- 
dependent, Congregational,  and  other  Church  ways,"  for 
asking  that  the  '^  erroneous,  doubtful,  uncertain  conceptions 


*  The  annexed  passage  from  Fox's  Journal  has  been  pointed  ont  as  strikingly  like 
the  writings  of  Jacob  Boehmen  (the  celebrated  mystic).  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Walton  (whose  valuable  library  of  mystical  writings  is  well  known)  for  searching 
for,  at  my  request,  and  pointing  out  to  me,  a  passage  which  appears  to  show  that  not 
only  was  Fox  conversant  with  Boehmen^s  writings,  but  appears  in  his  journal  to  pre- 
suppose a  knowledge  of  Bcehmen^s  method  of  stating  spiritual  experience.  I  think  it 
will  be  admitted  that  the  passage  in  Fox's  Journal  is  perfectly  obscure  and  unintelli- 
gible to  a  reader  of  the  present  day,  but  in  placing  by  it  a  similar  passage  in  the 
translation  of  Behmen's  work,  published  in  1648,  which  is  the  date  in  Fox's  Journal, 
in  which  the  experience  is  described,  its  meaning  is  rendered  perfectly  clear : — 


FOX. 

Journal. 
1648. 


IC 


^  Now  I  was  come  up  in  spirit  through 
the  Flaming  Sword*  into  the  paradise 
of  God,  all  things  were  new ;  and  all 
the  Creation  gave  another  smell  unto 
me  than  before  beyond  what  words  can 
utter.  I  knew  nothing  but  pureness, 
innocency,  and  righteousness,  being 
renewed  up  into  the  image  of  God 
by  Jesui  Christ,  so  that  I  was  come 
up  to  the  state  of  Adam  before  he  fell. 


*  Fox  sealed  his  letters  with  an  engraTed 
Mai  of  a  flaming  sword. 


BCEHMEN. 

"  The  Second  Book  concerning  the  Three 
Principles  of  the  Divine  Essence  —  of  the 
Eternal  Dark,  Light,  and  Temporary  World, 
showing  what  the  Soul,  the  Image,  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Soul,  are;  also  what  Angels, 
Heaven,  and  Paradise  are;  how  Adam  was 
before  the  Fall,  in  the  Fall,  and  after  the 
Fall,*'  ifec,  by  Jacob  Behmen,  alias  Teutonieus 
PhilosophuB,  London,  1641.    , 

**....  then  he  let  them  out  of  the  garden, 
and  set  the  cherubim  with  a  naked  (or  warn- 
ing flaming  sword)  ....  before  it  to  keep 

the  way  to  the  Tree  of  Life But  the 

understanding  of  us  poor  children  of  Adam 
and  Eve  is  sunk  so  much,  that  at  our  last  old 
age  we  scarce  reach  the  understanding  of  any- 
thing concerning  the  Fall  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
seeing  we  must  seek  very  deep  for  it  in  the 
Light  of  Life,  for  it  is  very  wonderful  which 
Moses  saith,  *God  set  the  Cherubim  before 
the  Garden  to  keep  and  guard  the  way  to  the 
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contained  in  their  sermons  shall  be  heard  and  received 
as  the  word  of  the  ever-living  God/'  and  proceeds  to 
add  a  sentence  which  throws  a  very  considerable  light 
upon  the  language  of  the  Early  Friends,  and  tends  to 
correct  the  error  of  attaching  a  Uteral  meaning  to  such 
expressions.  "  Hence  it  is,"  he  says,  "  that  some  men  will 
neither  stir  nor  undertake  anything  of  any  nature,  civil  or 
natural,  but   as  they  are    prompted  thereunto  (as   they 


Tree  of  Life,*  who  could  nnderstand  it  ?  If 
Ood  did  not  open  our  eyes,  we  shonld  speak 
simply  of  a  Keeper  with  a  Sword,  and  Beason 
seeth  nothing  else,  but  the  Noble  Virgin 
showeth  us  the  Door,  and  how  we  mtut  enter 
into  paradise  through  the  sharpness  of  the 
sword,  yet  the  sword  ontteth  the  Earthly  body 
clean  away  from  the  Holy  Element,  and  then 
the  new  man  may  enter  into  paradise  by  the 

way  of  life Now  if  anybody  would 

come  into  the  Garden,  he  must  press  in 
through  the  Sword  of  Death — ^though  Christ 
hath  broken  the  Sword,  so  that  now  we  can 
much  easier  enter  in  with  our  Souls,  yet  there 
18  a  Sword  before  it  itill." 

XTTT.  *'  After  this,  about  the  year  1600,  in 
the  25th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  again  sur- 
rounded with  the  Divine  Life,  and  replenished 
with  the  Heavenly  knowledge,  in  so  much  as 
going  abroad  into  the  fields,  into  a  green 
before  Neysgate,  at  Gorlitz,  he  then  sat  down, 
and  viewing  the  Herbs  and  Grass  of  the  Field 
in  his  Inward  Light,  he  saw  into  their  essences, 
use,  and  properties,  which  were  discovered 
to  him  by  their  linaments,  figures,  and 
signatures."  Behmen^s  **  Signatura  Berum  ** 
was  published  in  English,  1649. — "Life  of 
Jacob  Behmen,"  by  W.  Law,  London,  1764. 

It  can  hardly  be  contended  that  this,  which  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  unintel- 
ligible passages  in  Fox's  Journal,  was  written  by  a  person  who  had  never  read  Behmen's 
works,  which  had  at  that  period  a  considerable  circulation.  There  are  evidences  of  af 
intelligent  appreciation  of  books  at  Swarthmore  Hall,  Newcastle  is  ransacked  for  a 
Hebrew  grammar  and  lexicon,  and  a  Greek  lexicon  is  obtained  from  London,  <&c. 


"  The  Creation  was  opened  to  me — 
how  all  things  had  their  names  given 
them^  according  to  their  nature  and 
virtue.  I  was  at  a  stand  in  my  mind 
whether  I  should  practise  physic  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  seeing  the  nature 
and  virtues  of  the  creatures  were 
opened  to  me  by  the  Lord." 
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imagine)  by  the  Spirit,  or,  as  some  phrase  it,  *by  the 
drawings  forth  of  the  Father;'  taking  all  their  inclinations, 
likings,  or  dislikings,  to  be  immediately  from  God,  whereby 
gross  neglects  and  failings  (to  say  no  more)  come  to  be 
excused,  and  not  only  so,  but  expressly  put  God's  score/'* 

But  this  does  not  sufficiently  exhibit  the  atmosphere  of 
religious  excitement  in  which  the  men  of  these  times  lived. 
The  air  was  thick  with  reports  of  prophecies  and  miracles, 
and  there  were  men  of  all  parties  who  lived  on  the  border 
land  between  sanity  and  insanity. 

A  most  curious  instance  of  this  is  that  of  Arise  Evans, 
a  Welchman,  who  was  bom  at  Bearmouth  in  the  county 
Merioneth.  He  claimed  the  prophetical  gift,  and  was  a 
stout  supporter  of  the  King  and  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  in  1653  he  informs 
us  that  "  multitudes  of  people  "  enquired  day  after  day  of 
him  concerning  his  '*  hopes  of  their  redemption  from  these 
troublous  times."  He  informs  us,  that  in  1633,  he  troubled 
King  Charles  by  foretelling  that  both  he  and  his  kingdom 
were  to  be  destroyed,  and  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  that  he  was 
to  be  general  of  all  England.  In  1635,  he  prophesied  again, 
that  since  the  King  would  not  regard  his  prophecies,  he 
would  suffer  and  be  put  to  death,  and  his  kingdom  be 
destroyed  and  turned  upside  down ;  and  Evans  was  put  in 
prison  for  three  years. 

He  sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with  Cromwell,  with 
the  same  desire  to  give  true  prophetical  advice.  Cromwell 
took  him  into  his  dining  room  at  his  house  in  Drury 
Lane, '  and  he  and  Ire  ton  talked  with  him  till  midnight. 
He  advised  Cromwell  to  use  the  King  well,  and  to  reconcile 


•  "  The  Vanity  of  the  present  Churches,  and  the  Uncertainty  of  their  Preaching 
Discovered,"  pp.  14  and  15,  London,  1647. 
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thair  mutual  interests.  On  September  1st,  1662,  he  peti- 
tioned the  ParUament  to  receive  his  prophetical  message, 
because  "  he  only  was  appointed  of  God,  and  none  but  he 
on  the  earth  can  show  the  like; "  but  he  was  not  Ustened  to, 
and  therefore  addressed  to  them  his  "  Voice  from  Heaven 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  England,"  1662,  proving  that 
**  King  Charles  and  his  seed,  whose  seed  by  the  works  of 
God  shall  appear  to  have  an  unquenchable  sovereignty  over 
all  the  earth,  that  can  never  be  shaken  again."  All  this 
was  clearly  demonstrated  out  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
declaration  of  Isaiah  that  the  **  wayfaring  man,  though  a 
fool,  should  not  err  "  in  the  way  of  holiness,  was  declared 
to  be  the  coming  back  again  of  the  way  of  the  "  common 
prayer ! " 

In  1643,  he  states  he  received  a  revelation  to  maintain 
the  true  "  Apostohcal  succession  "  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  Infant  Baptism.  Whereupon 
Arise  Evans  boldly  asserted  his  divine  commission  at  the 
head  quarters  of  the  *'  Anabaptists,  in  Coleman  street.  Bell 
Alley,"  and  afterwards  when  **  they  removed  to  the  Spittle." 
He  disputed  with  them  against  "  their  unruly  and  ungodly 
practice,  and  many  times  reproved  Lamb,  the  chief  father 
of  aU  the  Anabaptists."  He  maintained  **  the  true  church  to 
be  the  Church  of  England,  and  God  did  confirm  my  words 
(he  aflSrms)  with  signs  following."  The  Baptists  however 
answered,  if  you  have  such  a  call  ^*  you  are  a  prophet,  but 
how  shall  we  know  this  ?  We  have  but  your  bare  word  for 
what  you  say,  give  us  a  sign  here  present  and  we  will 
believe."  A  woman  rails  upon  him,  and  he  prophesied  that 
she  should  not  be  there  **  that  day  seven  nights  "to  do  so. 
Her  child  dies  and  his  words  become  true,  and  thus  in 
his  view  his  prophetical  oflSce  was  triumphantly  asserted 
among  these   opponents  of  the  Baptism,   as  well  as  the 
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Apostolical  Succession,  and  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church 
of  England.* 

A  woman,  who  was  a  member  of  Eoffen's  Church,  went 
before  Cromw^  and  his  Council  to  give  them  prophetical 
advice;  she  was  not  only  patiently  listened  to,  but  was 
enquired  of  how  such  advice  could  be  carried  out.  For  this 
action  however,  she  came  under  the  disciplinary  dealing  of 
the  Church,  t  Cromwell  must  have  had  some  trouble  by  the 
prophetical  advice  he  received.  One  man  advised  him  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  Bishops  by  twelve  Apostles  and 
seventy  travelling  ministers :  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject,  which  can  only  be  detected  to  be  the  production  oi 
an  insane  person,  by  his  admission  in  it  that  his  family  had 
to  restrain  him  as  a  violent  lunatic.];  Many  persons  declared 
themselves  to  be  *'God"  and  "Christ,"  "the  Spouse  of 
Christ,"  "  the  Lamb's  wife,"  &c.  Pamphlets  were  written 
upon  the  subject,  with  titles  purporting  to  be  a  "  true  and 
faithful  narrative  "  of  these  "  grand  impostures,  abominable 
practices,  horrid  blasphemies,"  &c.,  even  after  a  surgeon's 
certificate  had  been  obtained  that  they  were  "  distracted !  " 

As  early  as  1645  there  were  some  who  not  only  main- 
tained that  the  gift  of  working  miracles  had  not  ceased  in 
the  Church,  but  asserted  that  they  had  wrought  miracles,  and 
anticipated  that  this  power  would  be  shortly  conferred  more 
abundantljk  §    Reports  of  the  actual  working  of  miracles  were 

*  "  An  Eooho  to  the  Voice  from  Heaven,  or  a  Narratiye  of  the  Liie  and  Manner  of 
the  Special  Calling  and  Visions  of  Arise  Evans.  By  him  published  in  discharge  of  his 
duty  to  God,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  doubt,"  pp.  53,  54,  55.  Long  Alley, 
Blaokfriars,  1652.  U.  L.  Camb.  There  uie  fifteen  prophetical  writings  of  Arise  Evans 
in  the  B.  M. 

t  Elizabeth  Poole. — See  "  Alaxxun  of  War  given  to  the  Army  and  High  Court  of 
Justice,"  &o»,  1649,  pp.  3  and  6,  Ac, 

{  **  An  Iron  Bod  put  into  the  Lord  Protector's  Hands  to  Break  all  Anti-Ghristian 
Power  to  Pieces."    By  John  Sanders,  of  Harben.    London,  1655. 

S  Edwards'  **  Gangrcena,"  Error  No.  145,  Part  i. 
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widely  spread.  One  of  the  most  notable  instances  of  this 
power  being  claimed,  was  that  of  Mathew  Coker,  who  wrote 
tracts  in  which  he  stated  that  he  cleansed  a  leper,  caused  the 
lame  to  walk,  restored  defective  sight.  *  His  claims  were 
accepted  by  Robert  Gill,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Mary,  Alder 
Mary.  He  wrote  to  Lady  Conway,  expressing  his  belief 
that  miracles  were  not  ceased  in  the  Church,  and  that 
Mr.  Coker  had  that  power.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  he  tells 
her,  was  entirely  convinced  of  this,  and  indeed  had  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  laying  on  of  his  hands,  and  that 
he  had  witnessed  the  cure  of  a  mad  person,  f  TheT 
accounts  given  by  Edwards  in  his  '*  Gangrcena,"  speaking 
of  the  "  practice  of  anointing  the  sick  with  oil,  in  Kiffin's  J 
and  Hansard  Knollys  Churches,"  are  confirmed  by  Knollys 
himself.  §  This  practice  was  frequently  observed  among 
the  Baptists  during  the  early  period  of  last  century, 
although  their  faith  in  its  eflScacy  does  not  appear  toHhave 
induced  them  to  dispense  with  the  assistance  of  a  physician. 


*  "  A  short  and  plain  Narrative  of  Mathew  Coker,  tonching  some  mistakes  and  mis- 
recitals  in  reference  to  his  gift  of  Healing,**  Ac.  London,  1654.  He  wrote  also  **  A 
Whip  of  small  Cords  to  scourge  Anabaptists  oat  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  <fec.,  <&o. ,  to 
dear  up  the  way  for  the  receiving  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  his  glorious  power,  now 
exercised  in  the  working  of  miracles,  <feo,'*  1654.  Also  **  A  prophetical  Hevelation," 
1654.    Just  published  in  Latin. 

t  See  Letter  by  Dr.  Gill  to  Lady  Conway.  Domestic  State  Papers,  1654,  January  to 
May,  No.  852,  dated  '*  Bowham,  May  26th,  1654.** 

{  Kiffin,  it  appears,  in  one  instance  anointed  with  oil  a  woman  who  was  sick,  and 
not  finding  her  recover,  remembered  that  he  had  not  in  this  instance  followed  the 
ApoBtle*8  advice,  to  send  for  the  Elders  of  the  Church,  and  the  next  time  he  took  his 
worthy  co-Elder  Patience,  and  the  cure  followed.  **  Enowls  Jesse  and  others  anointed 
an  old  blind  woman  at  a  great  meeting  at  Aldgate,  for  the  restoring  of  her  sight,  with 
the  words,  *The  Lord  Jesus  give  thee  sight.*  **    Edwards*  ^'Gangroena,'*  part  iii.,  p.  19. 

§  **  I  resolved  to  take  no  more  physio,  but  would  apply  to  that  holy  ordinance  of 

God,  (fee.,  James  v.,  14, 15 and  I  sent  for  Mr.  Eiffin  and  Mr.  Vavasor 

Powell,  who  prayed  over  me  and  anointed  me  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  as 
an  answer  to  their  prayers  I  was  perfectly  healed,**  p.  48  of  his  Autobiography. 
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The  same  claims  of  the  "  gift  of  healing  "  are  made  in  our 
own  age;*  but  the  calmer  atmosphere  in  which  we  live 
causes  us  to  regard  these  and  similar  matters  as  delusions, 
harmless  if  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed. 
Z-'  To  look  down  with  contempt,  because  of  these  things, 
upon  the  noblest  era  of  English  History,  and  one  in  which 
we  see  the  rise  of  ideas  which  were  destined  immeasurably 
to  bless  our  own  age,  cannot  surely  be  wise.  We  shall  not 
prove  ourselves  to  be  more  enlightened  than  the  men  of 
these  times,  by  ridiculing  their  weaknesses,  and  overlooking 
the  strength  and  nobility  of  their  characters.  It  seems  a 
strange  world  to  us,  but  this  was  the  world  in  which  Fox, 
and  those  who  had  similar  aims,  moved ;  and  if  we  would 
endeavour  to  understand  their  real  character,  and  the  real 
bearing  of  their  actions,  we  must,  by  an  effort  of  the 
imagination,  throw  ourselves  into  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

*  See  '*  The  Healing  of  Siokness  by  Soriptmal  Means,"  London,  1875. 


CHAPTER  X. 

On  the  Obigin  and  History  op  the  Doctrine  op  the 
**  Inward  Lioht^  Life,  Seed,"  etc.,  promulgated  in 
England,  by  George  Fox.  Controversy  in  Amsterdam 
between  Nittert  Obbes  and  Hans  de  Bys.  Hans  de 
Rys  advocates  the  Views  op  Caspab  Schwenkfeld,  op 
Silesia.  Some  account  op  Schwenkfeld,  his  Opinions 
AND  his  Followers.     Connection  between  the  Friends 

AND   the   MeNNONITES. 

**  Eomt  einer  her  nnd  sagt  yon  geiet, 
Der  wird  sehr  iibel  abgeweist, 
Und  als  ein  katzer  hart  yerklageti 
Incarcirirt  oder  verjaget. 

Welohe  nicht  mit  dexn  grosten  hauffen, 
Den  breiten  weg  wollen  lanffen, 
Sondem  nach  Christi  lehr  sich  halten, 
Die  sind  yerhaszt  bey  jung  imd  alien.*' 

Anna  OysNA  Hottcbin.  of  Holstein.  Geistllohe  Poem,  p.  165. 

« 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  preaching  of  Fox  did  not 
embody  doctrines  which  were  new  among  the  Baptist  and 
Independent  Churches  in  1648.  The  whole  phraseology 
of  the  early  tract  literature  of  Fox  and  his  followers,  is 
cast  in  a  mould  which  is  clearly  dijBferent  from  the  style 
of  most  of  the  reUgionists  of  the  day.  The  emphasis 
which  was  placed  upon  the  words  "Light,"  "Life,"  "Seed," 
"Word,"  as  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  was  peculiar.  A  consciousness  that  their  Society 
had  a  doctrine  to  preach  which  placed  the  whole  of  the 
theological  conceptions  of  their  contemporaries  in  a  new 
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and  a  clearer  light,  and  which  involved  in  their  view  the 
very  essence  of  the  christian  religion,  marks*  their  utter- 
ances, and  supports  them  under  the  bitterest  persecution. 

We  have  already  seen  in  the  views  of  John  Smith,  the  in- 
troduction into  England  of  the  germ  of  many  of  the  views  of 
Fox.  We  now  proceed  to  show  the  common  origin  of  these 
views.  The  tracts  of  the  General  Baptists  are  exceedingly 
rare.  There  were  points  of  close  resemblance  between  the 
General  Baptists  and  the  Friends,  but  there  were  points  in 
which  they  differed.  In  some  of  the  tracts  of  the  General 
Baptists  there  is  a  striking  similarity  in  style  to  that  of 
Friends,  while  in  others  there  is  an  equally  striking  differ- 
ence. How  are  we  to  account  for  this  peculiarity  of  title 
and  of  style  in  the  tract  Uterature  of  the  early  Friends  ? 
How,  if  there  was  a  close  connection  between  the  two 
religious  movements,  are  we  to  account  for  the  peculiar 
form  in  which  Fox  promulgated  the  doctrine  of  **  Universal 
and  Saving  Light  ?  "  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  views 
of  Fox  on  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  which  if  not 
absolutely  new  in  England,  had  certainly  obtained  but  httle 
acceptance?  The  General  Baptists  all  held  strongly  to 
outward  baptism,  and  the  outward  Lord's  supper,  supple- 
menting it  often  by  "a  love-feast."  They  often  washed 
each  other's  feet,  used  "  the  kiss  of  charity,"  as  well  as  the 
imposition  of  hands  in  receiving  a  member;  and  along  with 
their  views  of  the  purely  spiritual  nature  of  the  christian 
religion,  there  was  a  certain  leaning  to  the  visible  and  out- 
ward. *  They  held,  in  opposition  to  the  Calvinists,  the 
doctrine  of  General  Kedemption :  that  Christ  died  for  all, 
and  not  for  the  elect  only.  But,  while  they  represented  in 
England  one  school  of  thought  which  existed  among  the 
Mennonites  of  Amsterdam,  George  Fox  represented  another 
school,  and  one  which  gave  a  completeness  and  logical  force 

*  See  note  at  p.  252. 
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to  their  views  of  "general  redemption."  The  General 
Baptists  and  the  Friends  were,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
to  a  very  large  extent  united  in  matters  of  doctrine, 
practice,  and  discipline.  Even  in  minute  particulars  the 
correspondence  is  very  striking.  While  there  were  un- 
questionably diflferences  of  opinion  between  the  General 
Baptists  and  the  Friends,  we  shall  proceed  to  show  that 
even  these,  may  be  traced  to  a  controversy  among  the 
Waterlander  Mennonites  of  Amsterdam,  which  commenced, 
about  the  year  1624,  between  the  celebrated  Hans  de  Kies 
and  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  same  church,  Nittert  Obbes, 
which  gave  rise  to  about  thirty  tracts  and  treatises. 

Nittert  Obbes  wrote  a  pamphlet,  and  the  editor,  contrary 
to  his  wishes,  gave  it  the  following  title,  which  greatly 
scandalized  the  brethren,  and  a  severe  controversy  com- 
menced in  the  church. — "  A  Spider  Hunter  very  j&t  to  brush 
away  from  some  Mennonite  Barns  the  Cobwebs, — the  Silly 
Follies  and  Trifling  Frivohties  of  Several  Fanatics,  Swenk- 
feldians,  and  their  followers;  relying  upon  their  peculiar 
pretensions  and  inspirations  and  lessening  the  power  of  the 
written  Word  of  God."*  The  result  of  this  pubUcation 
was,  that  Obbes  was  forbidden  the  Lord's  supper,  and  this 
roused  the  indignation  of  his  friends  and  embittered  the 
strife.  Nittert  Obbes  maintained  that  "  the  written  Word 
of  Gt)d,  or  the  Gospel,  wheresoever  it  is  read  or  preached, 
is  the  ordinary  medium,  or  instrument,  whereby  repentance, 
faith,  and  regeneration  are  effected,  "t  and  that  "  only  hy 
way  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  God,  Christ,  or  the  Holy  Ghost, 
reveals  and  imparts  to  us  everything  which  we  ought  to 
know,  to  do,  to  hope,  to  believe  for  our  salvation,  so  that 


*  Amsterdam,  1625,  4to.,  86  pag6B»  not  paginated,  bo  that  our  qaotations  refer  to 
the  printer's  catchwords, 
t  **  Spider  Hunter,"  b  4. 
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we  do  not  obtain  our  conversion  or  our  regeneration  cXl  at 
once,  by  an  almighty,  miraculous  power, — ^immediately, 
without  our  co-operation,  merely  by  a  magical  infusion  of 
faith, — but  by  working  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling."*  **  In  the  same  way  as  our  corporeal  life 
proceeds  from  natural  means  and  subsists  on  them,  the 
spiritual  Ufe  of  our  souls  proceeds  and  endures  by  natural 
means  too,  viz.,  by  the  Written  Word,  or  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  therefore  we  ought  not  to  expect  now-a-days 
another  Word,  Inspiration,  or  Gospel,  either  from  heaven 
or  from  men,  to  build  and  rely  upon  beside  the  use  of  the 
written  Word  of  God."t  "  No  one  receives  an  inspiration  or 
a  revelation  concerning  the  will  of  God  in  Christ,  as  far  as 
concerns  his  salvation.  Whoever  holds  the  contrary,  will 
give  rise  to  the  error,  that  men  should  consider  their  own 
fancies,  dreams,  and  visions  to  be  inspirations  of  God,  as 
the  fanatic  Anabaptists  did  in  former  times."];  Hans  de 
Ries,  and  the  three  oldest  teachers  of  the  congregation, 
maintained  the  opposite  opinion.  §  They  asserted  that 
"  there  is  a  divine  inspiration,  whereby  the  Lord  Jesus,  the 
governor  and  teacher  of  his  holy  church,  instructs,  teaches, 
addresses,  and  inspires  the  faithful,  viz.,  through  the  Holy 

•  "  Spider  Hunter,"  o  2  and  a  4. 

f  **  il  plain  information  concerning  the  controversy  between  Hans  db  Bxxs  and 
NiTTEBT  Obbeb,  1628,  4to.,  p.  8. 

\  "  Spider  Hunter,"  o  1. 

§  In  the  following  treatises : — Ist.  "Apology  or  justification,  wherein,  together  with 
a  brief  and  sincere  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  between  the  teachers  and  ministers 
of  the  United  Congregation,  at  Amsterdam,  anci  Nittebt  Obbes,  is  pointed  out  how 
unreasonably,  untruly,  and  slanderously  those  teachers  are  calumniated, — composed 
by  Bemieb  Wtbrands,  Peteb  Andbies,  and  Cobmelis  Glaas,  teachers  of  the  Word  of 
Qod,  in  the  above-named  congregation."  Hoorn,  1626,  4to.,  59  pages.  2nd.  "  Dialogue 
or  conversation  between  a  Neutralist  and  a  Waterlander  brother,  wherein  the  contro- 
versy concerning  the  Word  of  Qod,  arisen  between  the  teachers  of  the  United  Congre- 
gation and  Nittebt  Obbsb,  is  pointed  out  succinctly  and  nakedly.    Serving  as  a 
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Ghost  from  whom  they  have  the  anointing  or  miction. 
God  smnmons  them  to  repentance  and  conversion  by  the 
written  word,  but  besides  by  His  Holy  Spirit  and  this 
Power  in  Christ,  and  several  other  means,"  e.g.  his  handy- 
work  in  the  whole  creation,  the  law  of  nature  written  in  the 
hearts  of  mankind,  the  light  of  conscience,  the  punishment 
of  sinners,  principally  by  good  and  fervent  suggestions, 
inspirations,  and  incitements,  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
impels  the  hearts  of  men  to  everything  that  is  true,  honest, 
and  just.*  He  knocks  at  the  door  of  our  hearts, — there  He 
testifies,  preaches,  and  teaches: — (that)  his  Spirit  abides 
also  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  and  speaks  and  works  in 
them  whatsoever  things  are  good,  and  comforts,  leads  and 
compels  them,  being  indeed  ^*  the  earnest  of  their  inheri- 
tance." f  He  allowed  that  "  we  ought  not  to  rely  on  dreams 
and  inspirations,  if  contrary  to  the  written  word"  but  asserted 
that  revelations  in  additiony  besides,  and  above  the  written 
word  frequently  occur,  and  that  our  sanctification  is  pro- 
duced "in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye;"  and  thus  these 
inspirations  proved  themselves  to  be  "trustworthy  and 
divine,  yea,  if  compared  with  the  dead  and  barren  letter  of 
Scripture,  vivid,  energetic,  and  all  suflScient."  J  To  prove 
his  assertions,  he  dwelt  on  the  distinction  between  "the 

forentnner  to  desoiy  the  contents  of  the  book  called  *  Spider  Hunter,^  '*  Hoom,  1626, 
4to.,  15  pages.  Srd.  "Dialogue  on  the  oontroTersy  concerning  the  Word  of  God^ 
arisen  in  the  Waterlander  Congregation  at  Amsterdam,  published  for  the  instruction 
of  the  simple  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Hoom,  1626,  4to., 
18  pages.  4th.  <*  Discovery  of  the  errors,  misrepresentations  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
Tarious  blunders  contained  in  the  book  called  '  Spider  Hunter t*  which  treats  of  the 
Word  of  God,  written  by  Nittbbt  Obbes,  together  with  a  refutation  of  those  errors  for 
the  glory  of  God,  the  defence  of  truth,  the  warning  and  edifying  of  all  simple-hearted, 
published  by  Hans  db  Bibs."    Hoom,  1627,  6yo.,  338  pages. 

•  "  Discovery,"  p.  266  to  268.  f  "  Apology,"  p.  62. 

}  *' Dialogue  or  Conversation,  p.  18.    **  Apology,"  p.  46. 
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Word  of  God,"  denoting  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  "Word 
of  God "  (Logos),  as  the  title  of  Christ.  "  The  Word  of 
the  Father,  the  true  Light,  which  has  life  in  itself,  and  is 
an  Inward  Light  to  blind  souls,  which  the  letter  or  written 
light  is  not  able  to  do,  because  it  is  not  life;  this  is  only  to 
be  found  in  Christ,  the  Word  of  the  Father.*  This  Woi'd^ 
called  by  Peter  the  Seed  of  regeneration,  is  no  other  than 
the  Word  described  by  Paul  as  quick  and  powerful.!  This 
Wordf  which  has  life  in  itself,  is  the  Word  and  the  Seed.l 
The  written  word  is  corruptible.  It  is  likewise  a  servant  of 
corruption,  and,  consequently,  not  the  incorruptible  Seed  of 
regeneration.  That  Seed  is  the  Son  of  God,  the  Ward  of 
the  Father,  the  true  Life.^  His  adversaries,"  he  says, 
consider  *'  the  wntten  word  to  be  the  seed,  the  medium,  or 
instrument  whereby  regeneration  is  performed.  We  say, 
that  Christ,  with  this  Spirit  and  Power,  is  the  true  Seed  of 
promise,  the  Mediator  and  Medium  by  which  we  are  bom 
again  (2  Cor.  v.,  17,  and  Pet.  i.,  2,  3)."|| 

We  shall  see  that  this  was  the  great  controversy  between 
the  Puritans,  who  took  the  precise  position  of  Nittert  Obbes, 
and  the  followers  of  Fox,  who  occupied  the  position  of  Hans 
de  Ries.  The  party  of  Nittert  Obbes  repUed,1F  and  it  was 
not  denied  by  Hans  de  Bies,  that  this  was  the  teaching 
of  Caspar  Schwenkfeld,  of  Silesia.  To  show  the  exact 
correspondence  between  the  views  of  Hans  de  Bies  and 
Schwenkfeld,  the  party  among  the  Mennonites  represented 
by  Nittert  Obbes  gave  the  following  as  a  quotation  from 
Schwenkfeld's  confession : — "  God  begets  us  of  his  own  will 
with  the  Word  of  Truths  (James  i.,  18.)  and  that  Word  is  an 
incorruptible  Seed.     In  performing  our  regeneration,  God 

♦  "  Discovery,"  p.  69.      f  Ibid.  p.  83.      X  Ibid.  p.  84.      §  Ibid.  p.  86.      ||  Ibid.  p.  269. 
IT  **  Spider-  Hunter/'  ▲  4.    **  Some  qtiestions  for  inquiry  oonceming  the  nature  and 
power  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  the  written  Word  of  God,"  p.  7. 
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neither  needs  nor  employs  the  aid  or  the  means  of  any 
creature;  but  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
brings  this  work  about  in  the  soul  immediately.  The  new 
creature  that  is  bom  of  God  wants  no  outward  scripture, 
neither  creature,  nor  ordinance  of  the  outward  Churchy  to  rely 
on  or  to  deal  with,  for  he  has  three  witnesses  in  himself, 
the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Consequently 
there  is  a  double  Word  of  God,  the  one  external,  the  other 
internal.  The  internal  is  the  Eternal  Word  of  the  Spirit ; 
but  the  external  is  a  perishable  *  wordy  and  the  letter  both  as 
to  power  and  nature ;  and  they  differ  more  than  soul  and 
body,  death  and  life.  Creator  and  creature.  The  former 
consists  of  a  divine  nature  and  essence,  and  heavenly 
things,  but  the  latter,  viz.,  the  Scripture  or  written  word, 
is  essentially  an  earthly,  perishable  thing,  and  though  it  is 
used  in  spiritual  matters,  it  has  nevertheless  from  its  own 
nature,  neither  spirit,  nor  life,  but  is  merely  a  writing,  a 
sound,  or  a  voice, — yea,  a  dead,  perishable  creature,  without 
any  power,  or  gift  of  grace."*  Nittert  Obbes  died  in  1630, 
and  the  controversy  ended. 

Schwenkfeld  is  termed  by  Dr.  Domer,  in  his  "  History 
of  Protestant  Theology,"  "the  noblest  representative  of 
the  theoretical  mysticism  of  the  age  of  the  Reformation." 
"  He  maintained,"  Dr.  Domer  says,  "  the  unity  and  com- 
pleteness of  Christ,   as  distinctly  as  the  true  humanity, 

•  "  spider  Hunter,"  from  c  4  to  d  4. — I  have  not  snoceeded  in  identifying  these 
passages  in  "  Schwenkf eld's  Confession/*  in  the  connection  in  which  they  are  here 
placed,  and  my  impression  is  that  they  are  quotations  taken  out  of  their  natural 
sequence  for  controversial  purposes.  I  have,  however,  identified  the  latter  part  of  the 
quotation  in  Schwenkfeld's  **  Catechismus  vom  wort  des  Creiitzes  vom  Wort  Qottes," 
p.  566,— 1st  part  of  Schwenkfeld's  Works,  Edition,  1st  Title,  1564;  2nd  Title,  1562 
— which  I  translate  thus : — "  Now  in  short,  there  is  (in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
commonly  spoken  of)  a  double  Word  of  God,  namely,  an  inward^  eternal,  and 
spiritual  Word,  and  an  outward  and  perishable  word  of  the  Scriptures  or  letter. 
These  two,  although  they  often  come  into  a  spiritual  relation  among  believers,  and  in 
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and  objected  to  the  scholastic  view  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  as  separating  his  person  too  much  from  the  person 
of  God.  His  views  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  of  the 
glory  of  his  person,  were  set  forth  with  great  power  and 
eloquence.  His  spiritual  views  of  the  christian  reUgion 
are  free  from  any  trace  of  pantheistic  teaching.  He  does 
not  detract  in  the  smallest  degree  from  the  inspiration 
or  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  he  maintained  against 


the  Apostolic  Office  or  Service  were  united^  yet  they  are,  according  to  their  Bnbstance, 
power,  and  nature,  more  completely  separated  than  body  and  sonl,  death  and  life, 
Creator  and  creature,  yes,  they  are  farther  apart  than  heayen  and  earth.  For  the 
former  Word  stands  in  the  order  of  the  heavenly  and  spiritual  things,  of  that  Divine, 
Eternal  Existence,  and  is  of  divine  quality,  omnipotent,  active,  and  powerful,  yes,  as  I 
have  before  said,  it  is  the  heart  of  God  himself.  Spirit,  and  Life.  But  the  latter  word 
stands  in  the  order  of  earthly  things  of  this  transient  existence,  and  it  testifies  even 
from  the  first,  that  although  it  is  used  in  spiritual  and  divine  matters  for  the  service  of 
Christ,  yet  it  is  according  to  its  nature  and  substance  neither  Spirit  nor  Life,  but 
writing,  sound,  and  voice;  indeed  it  Lb  in  itself  flesh,  without  grace,  dead,  and  outwardly 
a  perishable  creature."  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  quoted  in  the  controversy  so  as  to 
make  Schwenkfeld  as  unorthodox  as  possible,  and  caifhe  denied  the  inspiration  of  the 
Apostolic  iDriters;  while  in  the  quotation  and  elsewhere,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  fully 
admits  this  Apostolic  inspiration  as  entirely  distinct.  Schwenkfeld  is  contending 
against  the  Lutherans,  who  used  the  expression  the  '*  Word  of  God"  as  equivalent  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  did  not  fuUy  recognize  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  termed  in 
Scripture  "  the  Word  of  God,''  and  that  the  expression  as  applied  to  the  Scriptures 
(if  convenient)  is  a  source  of  confusion,  and  strictly  speaking,  incorrect.  Bishop 
Thirlwall,  in  a  charge  given  in  1864,  says,  "  *  The  Word  of  God  *  cannot  in  any  passage 
of  the  New  Testament  be  substituted  for  the  Bible,  without  manifest  absurdity.  And 
what  Scripture  nowhere  enjoins  and  hardly  allows,  a  Church  or  an  individual  must  be 
very  bold  to  assert  without  reserve  or  qualification.  The  Word  of  God  is  the  Divine 
effluence  which  visited  the  patriarchs ;  which  inspired  the  prophets ;  which  spake  by 
the  evangelists  and  apostles ;  which  is  uttered  and  expressed  in  all  forms  of  revelation 
and  of  reason ;  which  in  its  highest  sense  is  applied  by  St.  John  to  the  Eternal  San.** 
In  his  "Catechismus  von  Ettlichen  Haupt  Artickelen  des  Christlichen  glauben,  <fcc. 
Anf  Frag  und  Antwort  gestellet,  1530,'*  Schwenkfeld  says,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
pages  D  3,  4  and  5,  "  How  may  I  know  if  I  stand  in  faith?  Answer. — If  thou  lovest 
Jesus  Christ  from  thy  heart,  and  truly  confessest  with  the  mouth  that  He  is  the  Lord 
whom  thou  seekest  and  honorest,  and  believest  in  thy  heart  that  God  hath  raised  Him 

from  the  dead,  thou  wilt  be  saved. — Bom.  x A  man  may  subscribe  the 

12  articles,  aing  or  speak  of  God,  Ac.,  <fec.,  and  yet  not  be  a  christian.    •    •    •    •    In 
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Luther,  that  the  divine  nature  could  not  be  communicated 
to  the  soul  by  the  material  or  written  Word,  or  by  the 
material  elements  of  the  Lord's  supper,  without  the  living 
agency  of  Christ  acting  immediately  on  the  soul  in  the 
person  of  His  Holy  Spirit;  precisely  as  God  created  the 
worlds  out  of  nothing,  just  so  He  creates  and  maintains  the 
Seed  of  eternal  life,  the  new  creature,  in  the  soul  of  man." 
Luther  on  the  other    hand,   in  his    controversy  with 


fine,  a  true  faith  makes  out  of  an  old  man,  a  new ;  it  ttuns  the  mind  from  earthly 
things  to  heavenly ;  brings  with  it  a  true  hanger  and  thirst  after  the  righteousness  of 
Ck>d ;  brings  men  to  exercise  themselves  in  good  works,  so  that  they  go  on  from  faith 
to  faith,  from  love  to  love,  from  clearness  to  clearness,  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  that 
they  ever  go  forward  and  grow.  Faith  is  from  the  hearing  of  the  Word  of  God,  but 
not  from  the  hearing  alone  of  the  outward  word,  but  from  that  of  the  inward  living 
Word;  the  Holy  Ghost  himself  preaches  in  all  elect  hearts. — From  the  outward  word 
aUme  is  no  rightly  created  or  enduring  faith."  In  his  *'  Deutche  Theologia  fiir  die 
Leien,  Works,'*  p.  606,  he  says,  **  The  new  birth  is  such  a  work  of  God,  that  in  it  the 
dead  is  made  alive ;  the  spotted  cleansed ;  the  corrupted  amended ;  the  lost  brought 
back  again.  In  it,  all  the  old  godless  existence  is  washed  away,  in  the  name  (that  is 
the  power)  of  the  Lord  Christ;  and  of  His  Spirit,  in  the  heavenly  water  in  which  the 
old  creature  is  renewed  in  heart  and  spirit,  and  rises  out  of  it  a  new  man,  a  new 
creature.  ...  (p.  608).  Although  outward  things,  such  as  the  office  of  preacher, 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  sacraments,  church  order,  prayer,  and  other  matters,  as  they 
proceed  in  grace  may  serve  the  purpose  of,  and  further  the  end  of,  the  new  birth  and 
the  renewal  of  the  heart  in  man,  yet,  nevertheless,  no  outward  thing  or  element  can 
produce,  or  give,  the  new  birth.  For  this  comes  from  above  and  is  peculiar  to  the 
Lord  Christ,  and  nothing  foreign  is  added  to  it  which  is  not  of  his  divine  nature.  Of 
the  water  of  the  new  birth,  I  have  written  elsewliere. — Peter  also.  Chap,  i.,  calls  it  t?ie 
Seed  of  the  living  Word  of  God,  and  in  James  it  is  called  the  *  Word  of  Tiiith.' "  He 
shows  also  in  his  **  Catecbismus  vom  Wort  des  Oreiitzes,'*  (p.  569,  Werken)  **  that 
God's  Word  is  the  Seed  of  all  the  children  of  God.  God's  word  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
even  Christ,  is  the  single  com  of  wheat,  which  after  it  fell  into  the  earth  and  died, 
brought  forth  much  fruit.  It  is  the  everlasting,  unpublished,  living  Seed  which  fell 
into  the  good  ground,'*  4&c.,  &e.  He  goes  on  to  show  that  this  Word  is  **  Bread, 
Water,  Spirit,  and  not  letter,"  and  that  it  is  '*  Life  and  Light."  <*  This  'Word,'  in  the 
unconverted,  was  *  the  voice  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  heart.'  The  preachers  and  servants 
of  Christ  testify  of  such  a  Word ;  a  Word  of  faith,  a  Word  by  which  we  hear  God,  a 
Word  of  Life,  of  which  it  is  written,  (1  John  i..  Bom.  x.  and  Col.  1.)  *  which  is  Christ 
in  you,'  says  Paul,  *  in  it  is  the  hope  of  glory,'  which  we  explain,"  <&c.  **  Deutche 
Theologia  fiir  die  Leien,"  p.  629. 
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Carlstadt  and  the  Zwickau  Baptists,  had  maintained  the 
extreme  position  that  ^'God  has  resolved  to  give  no  one 
the  inward  things  save  through  the  ovlward;  not  to  give 
the  Spirit  and  faith  save  through  the  outward  word  and 
sign.'**  Luther  attacked  Carlstadt  with  all  the  power  of 
argument  and  satire,  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  use,  in 
the  words,  "Ah,  how  scornfully  and  mockingly  he  dips 
again  into  the  Spirit;  yes,  he  says,  'shall  a  handful  of 
water  indeed  make  one  pure  from  sin?  The  Spirit,  the 
Spirit,  the  Spirit  must  do  it  inwardly.  Shall  hread  and 
wine  help  me  ?  Shall  the  breathing  over  the  bread  bring 
Christ  .into  the  sacrament  ?  No,  no,  the  flesh  of  Christ 
must  be  eaten  spiritually.  The  Wittenbergers  know  no- 
thing about  it.  They  steal  faith  out  of  the  letter.'  And 
many  splendid  words  are  used,  so  that  whoever  does  not 
know  the  devil  might  think  they  had  five  Holy  Spirits  in 
them !  K  they  are  asked,  how  do  I  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  such  a  sublime  spirit  ?  they  point  thee,  not  to  the 
outward  gospel,  but  to  the  Land  of  the  Sluggards,!  tell  thee 
to  '  stand  for  a  long  while  as  I  have  stood,'  and  thus  thou 
wilt  learn.  Then  will  the  heavenly  Voice  come,  and  God 
himseK  will  speak  with  thee.     If  thou  askest  more  about 

*  "Widder  die  hymelichen  propheten  von  den  bildem  und  Sacraments,**  &q,^ 
Wittenberg,  Martinus  Lnther.    Seoond  part,  p.  4.    1525. 

f  **  SohlaurafiFen  Land  '*  iff  thns  described  at  this  period,  and  Eingsley  has  described 
it  in  much  the  same  wa>  in  our  own — 

Eine  Gegend  heizt  Schlanraffenland 
Den  faulen  leuten  woUbekant, 
Die  liegt  drei  Meilen  hinter  Weibnachten, 
Ein  mensch  der  dahinein  wUl  trachten, 
MusB  sich  dcs  groszen  Dings  Yermcssen, 
Und  dnrch  eincn  Berg  von  Kuehen  essen 
Der  ist  wol  dreier  Meilon  dick, 
Alsdann  iat  er  im  aagenblick 
In  demselbigen  Schlauraffenland*. 
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this  waiting,  they  know  about  it  as  much  as  Dr.  Carlstadt 
of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  1  Seest  thou  there  the 
Devil,  the  enemy  of  divine  order,  how  he  makes  thy  mouth 
gape  at  the  words  *  Spirit,  Spirit,  Spirit,'  and  yet,  the  while, 
is  tearing  away  the  bridges,  plank,  road,  ladder,  and  every- 
thing by  which  the  Spirit  is  come  to  thee,  viz.,  the  outward 
ordinances  of  God  in  bodily  baptism,  sign,  and  word  from 
God's  mouth,  by  which  the  Spirit  is  seeking  to  teach  thee, 
not  how  the  Spirit  is  to  come  to  thee,  but  how  thou  art  to 
come  to  the  Spirit."  (They  say)  "  that  thou  shalt  *  learn  to 
go  upon  the  clouds  and  ride  upon  the  wind,'  yet  do  not  tell 
thee  how  or  wheuj  where  or  whaty  but  that  thou  shalt  learn 
thyseK  as  they  have  learnt !  " 

This  quotation  wUl  give  us  an  idea  of  the  stormy  times 
in  which  Caspar  Schwenkenfeld's  lot  was  cast.  If  we  duly 
consider  this,  we  shall  agree  that  his  character  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  which  that  eventful  period  produced. 
He  maintained  the  gentleness  and  purity  of  the  christian 
character  as  described  in  the  Gospel,  at  a  time  when 
Luther  fiercely  attacked  christian  men,  and  treated  them  as 
inspired  by  the  Devil,  because  they  differed  from  him  in 
opinion,    and    expressed    their  views  with  learning  and 

Anoh  fliegen  nm,  das  mogt  ihr  glanben 
Gebratene  Huhner  Gaus  nnd  Taubezi, 
Wer  sie  nicht  f angt  und  ist  bo  faol 
Bern  fliegen  sie  selbet  in  das  maul  1 

*  m  m  m  m 

Verstand  darf  man  nicht  lassen  sehn, 
Aller  Vemonft  muBz  man  miissig  gehn : 

Wer  Sinn  nnd  Witz  gebrauchen  woli. 

«  •  «  «  • 

Wer  Zncht  nnd  Ehrbarkeit  hiQt  lieb 
Denselben  man  dee  Lands  yertrieb  I 
tJnd  wer  arbeitet  mit  der  hand 
Dem  yerbot  man,  das  Sohlaura£Fenknd  I 

By  Hans  Sachs,  bom  1494. 
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ability ;  when  Zwingle  did  not  raise  his  voice  against  the 
drowning  of  Anabaptists;  and  when,  at  a  later  period, 
Calvin  also  delivered  men  over  to  fearful  pnnishments,  for 
the  sole  crime  of  confuting  his  peculiar  theological  views. 

Schwenkfeld  was  a  Silesian  nobleman.  He  was  bom  in 
1490,  at  Ossig,  in  the  Liibner  kreise,  in  Lower  Silesia. 
He  studied  for  two  years  at  the  University  of  Cologne  and 
at  other  universities.  When  he  came  to  his  majority  he 
took  a  place  at  court,  at  first  with  Duke  Charles  of  Mtinster- 
berg,  a  grandson  of  king  Podiebrand  of  Bohemia,  then  he 
lived  at  Brieg,  and  finally  he  was  for  many  years  with  the 
Duke  Frederick  the  Second  of  Liegnitz,  in  the  position  of 
aulic  counsellor.  "While  Schwenkfeld  was  at  Miinsterberg 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  views  of  John  Huss,*  which 
were  strongly  represented  at  Court.  He  was  also  a  great 
admirer  of  Tauler,  whose  works  he  had  studied  for  twenty 
years.  The  noble  conduct  of  Luther,  at  Worms,  was  the 
turning  point  in  his  life.  He  reproached  himself  that  his 
religion  had  not  hitherto  been  the  religion  of  the  heart. 
Li  1521  therefore  he  returned  to  private  life,  and  studied 
the  Holy  Scriptures  "  day  and  night." 

About  the  year  1525  he  openly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation,  and  went  to  Wittenberg  to  converse 
personally  with  Luther.  The  result  of  his  conference 
with  this  Reformer  and  Dr.  Bugenhagen,  was  the  full 
conviction  that  he  diiOfered  entirely  from  Luther  on  the 

*  John  Hubs  became  aoqoainted  with  John  Wiokliffs  opinions  by  means  of  the 
circumstance  that  a  Oerman  Btadent,  who  had  stndied  at  the  Uniyersity  at  Oxford,  brought 
to  the  University  at  Prague,  Wickliff's  book  "  De  Uniyersalibus  Bealibus,"  which  be 
had  bought  in  England  "as  a  treasure,"  and  shared  it  with  his  friend.  Huss  at 
Prague  University,  in  his  preaching  to  the  people,  praised  John  Wiokliff,  and  said 
"  that  when  he  departed  this  life  he  should  wish  to  be  where  John  Wickliff  was.*' 
**Hi8toria  Alberti  Krantz  von  den  Alten  Hussen  zu  Behmcn  in  Reiser  SigismundB 
aeiten,"  1523,  pp.  4  and  5.    This  is  in  the  Author's  possession. 
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subjects  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  also 
that  he  could  not  acknowledge  any  confessions  of  faith 
as  sufficie^t,  except  in  so  far  forth  as  they  agreed  with 
Holy  Scripture. 

There  was  also  another  point  of  divergence  in  their 
views.  In  harmony  with  the  Duke  of  Liegnitz,  who  still 
valued  Schwenkfeld's  advice,  he  held  that  the  Eeformation 
should  proceed  from  within  outwardly,  and  not  from  without 
inwardly.  In  other  words,  they  disagreed  with  the  Lutheran 
party  in  their  policy  of  linking  the  Keformed  Church  with 
the  State.  Schwenkfeld's  first  work,  written  about  1624, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Liegnitz,  ^^  On  the  misuse 
of  the  Gospel  for  the  security  of  the  flesh,"  procured 
him  small  thanks  from  the  Lutheran  party.  For  when 
Schwenkfeld  saw,  that  although  Luther  attacked  the  errors 
of  the  Papacy,  an  improvement  in  life  did  not  in  most 
cases  follow  the  reception  of  the  new  doctrine,  he  found 
himseK  compelled  to  take  up  a  somewhat  different  position. 
He  said  that  "  the  Lutherans  had  only  the  beginning  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  had  yet  much  to  learn.  They 
were  forming  a  church  by  the  power  and  command  of  the 
magistrate,  and  did  not  attempt  to  gather  a  church  which 
was  first  *  formed  by  Christ's  Spirit.' " 

Schwenkfeld  maintained  that  at  first  Luther  had  held  the 
same  views  as  himself  as  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  true 
faith,  of  the  impossibihty  of  understanding  the  things  of 
God,  or  the  Holy  Scriptures,  excepting  by  the  direct  or 
immediate  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.*     He  held  that  the 

*  He  qnoted  Luther  on  the  1  Pet.  L,  to  prove  this.  Lather  b&jb,  **  through  faith 
alone  and  not  through  anything  which  i$  outwardy  call  it  as  you  may,  God  makes  the 
heart  pure."  Again,  in  the  preface  to  the  '*  Magnificat,"  Luther  says,  **no  one  can 
understand  God  or  God's  word,  unless  he  has  it  (immediately)  without  means  from  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  no  one  has  it  unless  he  experiences  and  has  a  sense  of  it,  and  in  the 
same  experience  the  Holy  Ghost  teaches  as  in  his  own  school." 
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Lutherans  did  not  make  a  sufficient  distinction  between 
"an  historical  faith,"  and  a  "justifying  faith."  They 
know  Christ,  he  says,  "  after  the  letter,  after  his  historical 
teaching,  miracles  and  deeds,  not  as  Kt  is  to-day j  living  and 
working."  He  said  that  the  followers  of  Luther  made  justi- 
fication by  faith  too  much  an  outward  thing,  rather  as  if 
God  "  reckoned  "  people  "  righteous  "  whose  souls  were  not 
made  to  some  extent  really  and  essentially  righteous ;  they 
treated  the  matter,  not  in  the  sense  of  a  deep  and  radical 
spiritual  change,  but  "  as  if  they  had  just  bought  an  indul- 
gence "  from  Christ  instead  of  the  Pope  !  They  appeared 
to  think  that  "  God  would  say  to  us  when  we  die,  or  at  the 
Judgment  Day,  *  Come  hither  ye  wicked  people  to  heaven, 
on  account  of  Christ  my  Son  1 '  As  if  we  might  safely 
*  remain  wicked,'  and  yet '  be  reckoned  just  and  acceptable 
still,  on  account  of  faith  in  Christ/  *  On  this  account  the 
Lutherans  strove  so  little  after  trm  repentance  and  the  im- 
provement of  their  life^  and  thus  the  sandtijication  of  the  Spirit^ 
the  renewal  of  mind^  the  right  gentleness  of  Chnst,  as  also  the 
new  birth,  good  works,  and  repentance  are  darkened,  that  I 
do  not  say  altogether  taken  out  of  the  way.  When  God 
justifies.  He  does  not  act  as  men  act  with  men  alone.  He 
does  not  merely  forgive  and  present  to  man  his  sins  and 
absolve  him  from  his  gmlt,  but  God  makes  him  better. 
He  gives  him  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  cleanses  his  heart  by 
the  love  of  Christ,  so  that  man  now  desires  what  is  good 
and  right,  and  what  he  desires  is  brought  to  good  effect." 

*  In  **  Ableinting  nnd  Terauthwortong  der  neon  Galunmien  bo  etlioh  widersprecher 
der  Glorien  Christi  in  Schlesien  ana  Caspar  Schwenkfelds,  Buch/'  &o.,  1562,  p.  16,  a 
quotation  is  given  from  '*  G.  S.  Worte  Gottes,"  fol.  129,  which  gives  this  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  change  in  "  justification/' — **  That  the  elect  are  not  esteemed  justified 
before  God  entirely  through  an  imputation  or  reckoning  of  them  just,  but  are  made 
in  deed  just,  and  that  the  Lord  God  Jesus  Christ  is  our  righteousness,  not  as  He  is 
outwardly  believed  in,  but  when  He  works,  lives,  and  is  enjoyed  in  us  by  faith. 
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When  the  dispute  respecting  the  sacraments  arose 
between  Luther  and  Zwingle,  Luther  (Schwenkfeld  main- 
tains) shifted  his  ground,  and  held  that  what  was  '^  outward 
must  go  before  the  inward,  and  that  the  inward  would 
follow,  because  Christ  had  placed  the  power  and  might 
of  His  sufferings  in  the  visibility  of  the  Sacrament,  &c."  * 
Schwenkfeld  held  that  Luther's  first  views  were  correct, 
and  that  the  inward  change  must  come  before  the  outward 
things  of  Christianity  could  be  rightly  used,  and  foresaw 
clearly  the  infinite  mischief  which  the  working  out  of  the 
opposite  principle  would  effect  in  the  Church  and  State. 

Schwenkfeld  did  not  himself  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
He  did  not  exactly  forbid  his  followers  to  do  so,  but  held 
that  there  could  be  no  right  participation  in  it,  until,  by  the 
operation  of  a  Church  discipline  unbelievers  could  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  Church.  The  Lord's  Supper,  he  said,  was 
not  kept,  where  people  merely  go  outwardly  to  receive  it. 
"  Those  who  from  grace  can  desire  such  a  thing  in  their 
inmost  prayers,  they  may  find  themselves  where  they  wish, 
and  the  true  Lord's  Supper  will  be  kept  through  faith  in- 
wardly in  the  soul,  yea,  in  heaven, — ^where  the  eternal  High 
Priest,  Jesus  Christ,  invites  the  believing  table  guests  unto 
holiness, — and  it  is  bound  to  no  outward  thing,  whether 
here  or  there.  As  often  as  a  man  receives  divine  sweetness  in 
Christy  so  often  he  keeps  the  Lord's  Supper  with  Christ. 
We  shall  also  strive  that  we  may  keep  it  daily  with  Him." 

He  disapproved  of  infant  baptism,  but  did  not  agree  with 
the  Baptists  as  to  the  importance  of  adult  baptism.  *^  Just 
as  the  Lutherans  drive  them  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  so  they 
drive  the  conscience  to  their  outward  baptism.  Thus  the 
outwardy  in  the  secrets  of  God,  treads  over  all,  and  the  letter 

*  *'  Weil  GhrifltuB  die  Kraft  nnd  Macht  seines  Leidens  hatte  in  das  Siohtbarlichkeit 
im  Sacrament  gelegt." 
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has  the  rnle.  With  regard  to  baptism,  your  exercise  and 
prayer  to  God  should  be,  that  yon  inwardly^  in  your  heart, 
Boul,  and  conscience,  should  be  rightly  baptized,  and 
sprinkled,  and  cleansed  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ 
which  was  poured  out  on  account  of  our  sins,  that  you  may 
become  bom  again  in  the  overpouring*  of  the  heavenly 
water;  that  your  heart  may  be  more  and  more  changed  by 
the  consideration  of  what  is  above,  and  that  you  increase  in 
the  love  of  God  and  your  neighbour,  and  that  you  receive 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  the  true  baptism  of  God,  while 
the  outward  is  the  sign.  When  we  have  understood  faith 
rightly,  and  clasp  it  to  our  hearts,  with  the  ornament  of 
love,  wt  have  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper^  and  all,  for  in 
Him  is  the  fulness/' 

In  "Johan  Werner's  Catechism,"  with  a  preface  by 
Schwenkfeld,  the  question  is  asked,  ^^Is  the  breaking  of 
bread  also  needM  to  salvation  ?  "  The  answer  is  thus  put, 
^*  The  bread  of  life  is  necessary  to  salvation,  and  nothing 
outwardj  for  *  one  thing  is  needful/  "  While  it  is  obvious 
that  the  followers  of  Schwenkfeld  did  not  consider  the 
appointment  of  an  outward  meal,  so  that  the  true  disciples 
of  Christ  should  specially  remember  the  Lord's  death 
other  than  a  proper  christian  practice,  the  teaching  of 
Schwenkfeld  that  the  spiritual  eating  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  not  '^  tied  to  such  outward  eating  and  drinking,"  and 
also  his  personal  example,  left  the  matter  open  for  each 
person  to  act  according  to  his  conscientious  convictions* 
In  1718,  George  Hauptman,  one  of  his  followers,  says  he 
*^  has  not  recommended  any  one  to  take  the  Lord's  Supper, 
but  will  pray  and  call  upon  the  Lord  to  come  into  his 


*  Baptism  was  then  administered  by  the  Baptists,  not  by  immersion,  bat  by  pouring 
water  over  the  head  of  the  person. 
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heart  and  sup  with  him;"  and  it  is  clear  that  Schwenhf eld's 
followers  did  not  use  the  outward  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.* 

We  now  see  tliat  the  teaching  of  Schwenkfeld  and  Fox  y^  ! 
was  identical  on  three  important  points.  First,  on  whajk  is 
called  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Inward  Light,  Life,  Word,  Seed, 
&c."  Secondly,  on  "Immediate  Kevelation;"  that  is,  that 
God  and  Christ  in  the  person  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Word 
of  God,  communicates  with  the  human  soul  without  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church 
or  of  any  outward  means^  acts,  or  things,  however  important 
they  may  be ;  and  that  the  life-giving  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  creating  and  upholding  what  is  termed  in  Scripture 
the  "  new  birth,"  the  "  new  man,"  or  the  **  new  creature," 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  very  idea  of  a  man  being 
a  true  christian;  that,  however  essential,  necessary,  or 
desirable  a  knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  even  of  Holy 
Scripture  may  be,  without  the  presence  of  the  life-giving 
Spirit  of  Christ,  it  is  a  dead  and  comparatively  profitless 
thing.  They  did  not  maintain  that  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  the  diffasion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  action 
of  the  visible  church  in  the  use  of  outward  means,  or  of 
anything  which  Christ  had  commanded  to  be  done,  was 
other  than  obligatory,  but  that  in  the  use  of  right  means 
the  presence  and  living  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
a  vital  change  in  the  soul  was  to  be  sought,  and  was 
needful  to  give  a  saving  faith.  In  a  word,  one  party 
was  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  faith  in  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  and  the  other  insisted  that  faith  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  needful  to  give   effect  to  faith  in  the 

*  See  **  Kurtz  and  Einfaltiges  Bekantnitz  der  hiesigen  in  GK5rlitz  dolerirten 
Schwenkfeldern,"  1726 ;  reprinted  in  *<  Kadelbach/'  Qeschichte,.p.  143.  See  side  note, 
**  Warrum  sie  das  heilige  abendmahl  nicht  gebrauchen  woUen.*'    See  also  note  p.  244. 
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two  first  persons  of  the  Trinity.  Thirdly,  that  as  a  neces- 
sary  consequence,  no  merely  bodily  act,  such  as  partaking 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  or  baptism,  can  give  the  inward  and 
spiritual  reahty  and  power  of  the  Lord's  "  body "  and 
"  blood,"  or  that  of  the  spiritual  "washing  of  regeneration;" 
nor  can  the  soul  be  maintained  in  spiritual  union  with  Him 
by  bodily  acts,*  As  a  practical  inference,  Schwenitfeid  held 
that  "  no  preacher,  who  is  not  a  pious  man  and  who  does 
not  live  a  holy  life,  is  able  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
before  God  savingly  and  fruitfully,  because  a  godless  man 


*  The  following  ii  from  the  '*  Inqoiflitio  de  Verbo  Dei  an  sit  in  pane  EaoharistiA  eft 
aquA  fiaptismatis,"  1526,  by  Valentine  Crauiwald,  an  tntimate  friend  and  follower  of 
Schwenkfeld.  This  rare  and  severely  logical  treatise  is  in  the  aathor*s  possession. 
His  opponents  suppose  that  some  mixture  of  outward  and  spiritual  nutrition  or 
washing  exists  in  the  Lord's  Supper  and  Baptism,  but  he  contends  ihat  the  two 
things  are  as  diverse  as  body  and  soul.  "  Ifinisters,"  he  says,  **  will  find  that 
it  is  impossible,  except  by  the  Incamate  Word  of  Ck)d,  to  satisfy  the  hungry — by 
the  Word  of  God,  and  from  the  Word  of  God,  without  any  medium  of  outward 
bread;  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  defiled  consciences  to  be  cleansed,  except 
by  the  washing  of  water,  by  the  Word  (from  the  Word  Himself  without  the  appli- 
cation of  outward  water)."  **  Among  other  things,  also,  they  will  observe  that  the 
body  of  Christ  in  the  Supper  is  not  in  the  bread,  nor  is  it  brought  by  it  or  with  it 
into  souls,  but  is  in  the  Word,  and  is  the  body  of  the  Word  of  God.  And,  at  the  same 
time,  they  will  observe,  that  in  baptism  the  cleansing  water  is  in  the  font  of  the  Word, 
but  that  the  Word  is  not  in  the  fontal  water."  (Marginal  note)—'*  There  is  no  other 
«  Sacrament  *  than  the  Word  of  God— that  is,  Christ."  But  if  they  say  that  this  thing 
cannot  be  understood  by  reason,  but  ought  to  be  believed^  among  many  things,  we  shall 
i*eply : — ^Although  for  the  understanding  of  the  thing  we  are  perhaps  rather  dull,  yet 
because  the  effect  of  the  thing  neither  appears  nor  has  been  openly  described  anywhere 
in  the  Sacred  Writings,  we  are  not  bound  to  believe  a  thing  without  an  effect,  and  an 
effect  without  a  Scripture  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  fact.  For  what  does  the  body  of 
Christ  thus  effect  in  the  bread  f  Where  is  the  certainty  of  faith  ?  Ac,  which.  Indeed, 
shows  that  we  do  not  yet  sufficiently  grasp  the  true  principle  of  sacraments  and 
signs,  and  the  pure  institution  of  Christianity,  and  that  there  is  need  of  elementary 
fteaching ;  but,  above  all,  that  the  Lord  would  unite  HU  Churchy  and  enduing  it  with 
power,  would  guide  it  by  Hit  own  exalted  Spirit,  whom  may  the  Father  in  Heaven  give 
to  all  who  atk,  through  Jesus  Christ  his  Son.  Amen.**  The  whole  argument  in  this 
treatise  is  substantially  that  of  the  Early  Friends,  against  Sacramental  theories.  The 
words  in  the  Gospel  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  Schwenkfeld  explained  thus  against 
Luther : — **  My  body,  which  will  be  given  for  you,  is,  for  example,  what  the  broken, 
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can  teach  nothing  aright,  and  because  his  preaching  does 
not  then  come  from  God."* 

The  controversy  between  Luther  and  Zwingle  was  raging 
in  1525,  when  Schwenkfeld  had  his  interview  with  Luther. 
Schwenkfeld  found  that  his  view  concerning  the  sacraments 
resembled  Zwingle's,  and  he  and  his  learned  friend  Valen- 
tine Crautwalt  wrote  books  and  letters  on  the  subject,  which 
were  widely  circulated.  The  whole  of  the  clergy  in  Liegnitz 
were  of  the  same  opinion,  and  by  his  advice  what  was  called 
the  "  Still  stand  "  respecting  the  eacrament  of  the  Lord's- 
Supper,  took  place ;  in  other  words,  it  was  generally  disused 
in  Liegnitz  and  other  places  in  Silesia.  Luther  f  did  not 
immediately  condemn  this  state  of  things,  but  advised  them 
"  to  let  others  deal  with  it  (the  controversy)  who  are  sure 
in  their  consciences;''  but  warned  them  that  the  Papists 
were  already  "  rejoicing  in  this  event."  The  Reformation 
in  Liegnitz  differed  from  the  Reformation  in  Breslau  only  in 
this  point,  viz.,  that  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were  for 
the  present  waived. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Duke  of  Liegnitz  was  advised  by 
Schwenkfeld,    but    the    course    of  things    was    narrowly 


eaten  bread  is.*'  ChiiBt  has  not  said — this  do  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  for  the 
strengthening  of  faith,  and  for  the  yanqoishing  of  the  Devil;  bat,  **this  do  in 
remembrance  of  Me."  The  Lord*s  will  is  that  men  should  keep  ftiut  and  holiday ^  to 
consider  the  benefit  they  have  received  from  Himself  and  his  Cross,  through. which  He 
became  the  food  of  eternal  life,  that  they  should  remember  Him,  should  give  Him 
thanks  and  praise  for  it,  and  should  show  forth  His  death,  and  ezerdse  brotherly  love. 
.  .  .  .  .  ChrUtf  however,  I  hold  to  be  the  Bread  of  Life  " — <*  I  am  the  living  bread 
which  comes  down  from  heaven." 


*  **Ableiung  der  neun  Oalumnien,"  <&o.,  1562,  p.  28,  and  again,  "Eein  heuchler 
noch  gottloser  Predicant,"  &c.  The  Lutherans,  they  say,  held  **  Jeder  Clamant  und 
Polderer  der  auf  die  Cathedram  steigt,"  sey  *'  Ein  Diener  Gottes  Worts."  The  Lutheran 
preachers  *'  held  up  the  lantern  instead  of  the  Light/"  p.  82. 

t  Page  3  of  the  **  Himlisohen  propheten,"  part  ii. 
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watched  by  the  Lutheran  party;  and  when  Schwenk- 
feld  advised  the  Duke  to  treat  the  Anabaptists  in  Silesia 
with  mildness,  instead  of  extirpating  them,  it  was 
rumoured  that  he  contemplated  introducing  this  ''wild 
plant,"  and  with  it  all  kinds  of  "  miracles,"  &c.  While  the 
Eeformation  in  Liegnitz  was  thus  proceeding  quietly  and 
successfully,  by  "  the  mild  sword  of  the  Spirit,  instead  of 
weapons  and  iron,"  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  interfered, 
and  the  Duke  of  Liegnitz  at  last  perceived  that  he  was 
becoming  separated  from  the  Beformed  party  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  that  he  would  be  compelled  either  to  expel 
or  to  punish  Schwenkfeld,  to  pacify  the  all  powerful  Protes- 
tant clergy. 

Schwenkfeld  therefore  left  Liegnitz,  7th  February,  1529,* 
with  the  treasure  of  "  a  good  conscience."  He  then 
travelled  to  Ulm,  Augsburg,  Nurnberg,  and  Strasburg,  and 
was  engaged  in  controversy  with  some  of  the  principal 
Beformers.  He  disputed  with  the  clergy.  He  attended 
many  German  courts,  and  everywhere  won  disciples,  par- 
ticularly firom  higher  and  most  learned  classes.  Although 
he  did  not  aim  at  founding  a  sect,  his  views  obtained  so 
much  notice,  that  he  was  denounced  both  by  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  clergy  as  an  arch-heretic,  enthusiast,  chimera- 
master,  &c.  He  was  forbidden,  in  the  year  1531,  the  free 
exercise  of  religion,  after  a  trial  by  the  spiritual  authorities 
at  Tiibihgen,  although  sentence  was  not  pronounced  against 
him.  He  was  at  last  separated  entirely  from  the  Eeformers 
by  a  letter  of  excommunication  from  Luther,  in  reply  to  a 
tract  of  Schwenkfeld's,  which  had  been  sent  him,  in  which 
he  expressed  the  opinion  that  Schwenkfeld  was  inspired  by 

*  Page  20,  **  Schneider's  Verlaiif  der  Reformation  in  Liegnitz,*'  Berlin,  1862.  For 
this  date,  see  also  p.  8  oi  *'  Leben's  Beschreibang  of  Caspar  Schwenkfeld,"  1697,  in 
author's  possession. 
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the  devil,  and  that  he  and  his  followers,  the  "  Sacramentarii 
and  Eutychiani,"  were  running  swiftly  to  perdition.  But 
he  received  this,  and  the  most  hitter  sayings  of  his  oppo- 
nents, with  a  Christian  gentleness,  which  was  a  striking 
proof  of  the  depth  and  power  of  his  religious  character. 

"It  is  sad  to  me  that  they  are  striving  against  the  living 
Christ  and  His  Spirit.  We  will  sincerely  pray  to  God  for 
them ;  for  it  will  at  last  come  to  this,  that  they  and  we  shall 
one  day  cdl  have  to  acknowledge  our  foolishness  before  our 
master,  Christ."  His  greatest  enemies  were  compelled  to 
acknowledge  his  worth,  his  piety,  and  his  holy  life ;  and  he 
endeared  himself  to  all  by  his  modesty  and  friendly  carriage. 
In  the  bitterest  theological  strife  he  disused  all  the  violent 
epithets  of  the  times.  He  aimed  at  disarmiag  his  theological 
adversaries,  by  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ.  "  We 
are  not  masters  in  the  things  of  God,  but  scholars  in  Christ's 
school.  He  is  our  Master."  "  I  do  not  give  myself  out  for 
a  master,  I  am  only  a  poor  scholar  of  the  Lord,  who  well 
knows  my  weakness  and  foolishness."  "  Dear  children,"  he 
wrote  to  a  friend,  "  let  us  Uve  a  life  rejoicing  in  God ;  let  us 
walk  in  this  world  in  piety,  truth,  and  uprightness,  and  love 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  heart." 

He  wrote  ninety  distinct  works.  They  were  classed 
with  the  works  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  were  destroyed 
by  both  the  Papists  and  Lutherans.  At  Muhlhausen, 
and  elsewhere,  a  printer's  whole  stock,  and  a  book- 
seller's whole  shop,  were  destroyed,  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  such  "poison  should  not  go  among  the  people!" 
"  Because,"  says  Schwenkfeld,  "  I  did  not  say  that  every- 
thing  they  said  was  good^  they  raised  such  a  cry  of  *  murder,' 
and  charged  me  with  fearful  errors  and  heresies  that  never 
came  into  my  mind  I  "  He  was  persecuted  by  the  clergy, 
because  they  conceived  that  a  layman,  however  learned,  had 
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no  right  to  intrude  into  their  province  to  preach  and  teach 
Christianity.  When  his  enemies  had  the  upper  hand,  he 
lay  concealed  ^'  in  hedges,  in  outhouses,  and  hidden  caves," 
and  was  often  ^'  out  in  the  rain  and  storm."  But  he  says, 
''  My  good,  true  Lord  has  given  me,  among  strangers,  many 
brethren  and  sisters;  in  some  cases,  even  amongst  the 
nobiUty." 

Weary,  and  worn  in  mind  and  body,  he  was  taken  ill 
at  his  trusty  countryman's,  Jacob  Meretzke,  of  lagem- 
dorf.  Agatha  Streicher  begged  him  to  come  to  Ulm,  to  be 
better  cared  for,  and  he  died  in  Streicher's  house,  on 
10th  December,  1561,  aged  seventy-one  years,  in  the  most 
perfect  trust  in  his  Saviour,  for  whom  he  had  so  long 
fearlessly  striven,  and  entered  at  last  into  heaven,  his  true 
Fatherland.  He  is  said  to  have  used  for  his  motto,  '^  Nil 
Christo  triste  recepto  "— ^^  When  Christ  is  received,  nothing 
is  sad ;"  and  it  was  realized  in  his  life  and  character.  By 
means  of  his  works,  and  his  teaching,  a  circle  of  earnest 
Christians  was  formed  all  over  Germany,  but  particularly  in 
Suabia  and  Silesia,  who  had  their  own  meetings,  and  who 
separated  themselves  from  the  religion  of  their  States,  under 
the  name  of  **  Confessors,  or  Followers  of  the  Glory  of 
Christ."  He  did  not,  however,  recognize  any  following  of 
himself,  but  "a  holding  to  Christ  our  Head."  "It  is  not 
agreeable  to  me,"  he  said,  "  that  you  should  be  called  after 
me."  He  did  not  consider  himself  an  enhghtened  prophet, 
or  having  any  Apostolic  revelation  to  impart,  but  always 
maintained  the  most  modest  views  of  himself,  and  his  posi- 
tion as  a  simple  Christian  teacher.  It  is  reckoned*  that 
Schwenkfeld's  followers  numbered  during  his  life  from 
4,000  to  6,000,  scattered  all  over  Germany. 

*  By  Dr.  Schneider. 
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Such  was  the  effect  of  the  teaching  of  this  eminent  lay- 
man, that  when  in  1547,  his  followers  were  ordered  to  leave 
Silesia,  and  were  persecuted  and  imprisoned,  and  all  the 
writings  of  Schwenkfeld,  Crautwald,  and  Werner  were  ordered 
to  be  delivered  up,  it  was  fomid  that  the  pious  life  of  his 
followers,  the  punctuality  with  which  they  paid  their  rent, 
and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  citizens,  were  greatly  missed,  and 
the  authorities  connived  at  their  return.  The  Thirty  Years' 
War  interrupted  the  persecution  in  Silesia.  It  was  probably 
at  this  period  that  many  emigrated  to  Holland,  and  some  to 
England.  "  They  were  destroyed,"  Erbkam  says,  **  through- 
out the  whole  of  Germany,  but  some  remained  in  Suabia 
and  Silesia."  In  1719,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  a  Jesuit  mission  was  estabhshed  in  Silesia.  A 
systematic  persecution  of  these  poor  Christian  people  began. 
Some  joined  the  Protestant  churches,  some  fled  to  Saxony, 
where  they  were  protected  by  Count  Zinzendorf.*  In  1734, 
forty  Schwenkfeldian  families  travelled  to  England,  and 
finally  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  have  main- 
tained their  existence  as  a  distinct  religious  body  to  the 
present  day;  a  letter  from  the  ministers  of  this  interesting 
community  is  inserted,  which  furnishes  important  corro- 
boration to  the  author's  statement,  as  to  the  practices  of 
the  Schwenkfeldian  Churches.  They  now  number  300 
families  (800  persons),  and  ha^e  two  Churches,  f    With 


*  An  ancestor  of  the  founder  of  '*  The  Moravian  Brethren,"  amongst  whom  John 
Wesley  sojourned,  and  where  he  obtained  the  yiews  of  spiritual  religion  which 
Schwenkfeld  had  so  long  ago  taught ;  and  under  the  spiritual  ministrations  of  one  of 
the  Moravians,  Wesley,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  eonyerted. 

t  **Colebrookdale,  Berks  County,  Pennsylyania, 

November  2%nd,  1875. 
**  To  BoBBBT  Babglat,  England. 

*'  Dear  Friend, — ^We  have  the  honor  to  admowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 

2nd  of  August,  and  regret  that  we  cannot  more  satisfactorily  reply  to  your  inquiries  as 

to  the  differences  (if  any)  between  the  teachings  of  Caspar  Schwenkfeld  and  that  of 

8  2 
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reference  to  the  religious  worship  of  the  followers  of 
Schwenkfeld,  we  give  Caspar  Schwenkfeld's  answer  to  the 

question,  in  his  own  words — "  Whether  we  also  have  a 

, I 

George  Fox.  The  '  Joomal '  of  the  latter  is  not  in  our  poBsession,  neither  ha,Ye  we  any 
evidenoe  that,  as  early  as  1630,  or  earlier,  any  of  the  followers  of  Schwenkfeld  emi- 
grated to  Amsterdam;  nor  that  at  any  time  Hans  de  Bys's  Congregation  existed  there; 
neither  do  we  have  any  information  to  the  contrary. 

**  Judging  from  the  brief  notices  of  the  teachings  of  George  Fox  in  our  possession, 
we  have  reason  to  belieye  that  th^  did  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  Schwenkfeld; 
and  among  the  followers  of  both,  here  in  America,  there  is  a  striking  similarity,  in  the 
almost  total  absence  of  formalities  and  ceremonies  in  their  religious  practices.  Both 
are  discarding  judicial  oaths,  carnal  weapons,  and  are  unostentatious  in  dress. 

"Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Friends  are  of  English  descent,  having  their 
books,  worship,  and  oonversation  in  the  English  language,  and  the  followers  of 
Schwenkfeld  here  all  of  it  in  German,  yet  there  always  existed  a  Uyely  sympathy,  loye, 
and  esteem  between  the  parties. 

**Tou  wish  to  obtain  some  work  that  would  show  the  religious  practices  and  prin- 
eiples  we  haye  adopted  in  America.  For  that  purpose  we  send  your  *  Compendium  of 
Christian  Doctrines  of  Faith,*  which,  together  with  the  *  Catechism  and  Constitution ' 
contained  in  '  Eadelbadh's  History '  in  your  possession,  may  suffice.  It  is,  however, 
proper  to  mention  the  fact  that  neithir  in  Europe  nor  here,  have  the  followen  of 
Schwenkenfeld  cU  any  time  administered  Baptiem  and  the  Lord^e  Supper. 

"  Owing  to  the  persecutions  which  prevailed  from  1630  to  1640,  the  religious  practices 
of  our  ancestors  in  Germany  about  that  period,  were  chiefly  confined  to  meeting  in 
private  houses  for  prayer  and  admonition,  and  in  endeavours  in  the  daily  walk  of  life 
to  imitate  as  much  as  possible  the  example  of  the  Heavenly  Master. 

«« In  the  love  of  Christ,  sincerely  your  friends, 

"Gbobgs  Mbschtxb, 

"WnXIAM   SCHULIZ,  / 

"Jacob  Mxsgqtbb. 
*  December  17tJk,  1875,  Colebrookdale,  Penna."  «'  Per  Dah.  S.  Sbttltz. 

« 

This  letter  was  written  in  English.  In  a  subsequent  eommunleation,  D.  S.  Schulti 
states  that  their  actual  membership  is  500,  and  that  these  constitute  two  congregations, 
principally  located  in  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania.  Each  congregation  has  three 
ministers,  and  they  have  three  meeting-houses.  Both  congregations  are  under  one 
Church  government.  At  their  Annual  Conference  and  elections,  all  male  members 
have  a  voice. 
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separate  assembly  or  congregation,  and  by  what  means  our 
brotherhood  is  bound  together?'* — ^in  the  foot-note  below, 
which  gives  an  exact  and  most  important  account  of 
Schwenkfeld's  teaching,  and  the  practices  of  his  followers.* 

*  '*  We  haye  no  gathered,  separated  assembly  (*  ccttu» '/  or  ohnroh.  Toa  ask,  How 
also  our  (people)  who  hold  or  love  this  teachiiig  of  Christ  and  his  gloiy  (of  which  we 
know  little  enough,  and  which  is  so  strongly  spoken  against)  are  still,  thongh  dispersed* 
gathered  in  the  spirit  of  grace  ?  We  separate  onrselyes  in  onr  course  of  life  and  com- 
mtmion  from  no  one  wJto  loves  Christ  and  lives  righteously.  He  may  he  from  whatever 
side  he  may,  because  we  know  that  Ood  has  his  own  in  aU  parti^St  who,  without  doubt- 
ing, acknowledge  the  truth  (either  secretly  or  afterwards  more  ciodiiy) ;  who  repent  and 
liye  according  to  Christ's  teaching.  But  what  concerns  the  outward  ceremonial  and 
divine  service  {ue,,  established  by  the  law),  this  we  cannot  perform,  for  we  consider  it 
idolatrous  and  wrong ;  as,  for  instance,  on  the  Boman  Catholic  side,  the  Mass ;  and  on 
the  Protestant  side,  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  they  do  not  receive  from  the  heart. 
We  seek  Christ  not  below  in  the  sacramental  bread,  but  aJfove  in  heaven — Coloss,  ill." 
(see  above  for  the  reet  of  C.  Sohwenkfeld*s  teaching  on  this  point).  **  We  have  no 
gathered  church  or  society ;  on  this  account,  also,  we  cannot  dispense  the  sacrament." 
He  states  that  '*  a  dhuroh  discipline,  how  ministers  are  to  be  examined,  their  confirma- 
tion and  placing,  respecting  excommunication,* '  <fec.,  **  has  not  been  opened  to  them.*' 
'*  When  we  come  together,  we  pray  with  one  another;  for  our  enemies,  that  Christ  will 
turn  their  heart,  and  set  up  his  kingdom,  and  the  increase  of  the  number  of  the  faith- 
ful; we  teach  and  also  converse  with  one  another,  and  ask  questions  respecting  Christ, 
and  afterwards  in  writing  respecting  the  Divine  Trinity,  the  kingdom  of  God,''  &c.  Wh 
busy  ourselves  also  with  the  right  imderstanding  and  exposition  of  Holy  Scriptxure 
according  to  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.  We  much  enjoy  prayer  and  other  exercises  in 
Christ,  through  the  revelation  of  his  Spirit.  Our  union  consists  in  no  ceremonies,  but 
alone  in  the  teaching  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  as  described  in  his  double  offices,  with 
all  those  who  acknowledge  and  believe  our  teaching  (this,  however,  is  not  ours,  but 
that  of  the  Lord  Christ  and  His  Spirit)  respecting  the  Divine  truth  in  their  hearts, 
*  Christ  with  us ' — the  true,  naturally  bom  Son  of  God,  and  acknowledge  Him  in  these 
His  two  natures  in  personal  unity,  <&c.  We  hope,  also,  that  the  Lord  Christ,  through 
this  pure,  sound  teaching,  by  his  blessed  knowledge  (because  it  comes  to  us  by  His 
Divine  revelation  in  the  Holy  Ghost)  will  build  a  Church  out  of  the  world,  and  gather 
together  in  one  the  children  of  God  which  are  scattered  abroad;  and  will,  when  the 
appointed  time  comes,  impart  to,  and  pour  out  upon  it,  greater  and  more  noble  gifts 
than  we  poor  people  have,  to  his  praise  and  glory.  We  cannot  however  await  here 
upon  earth  an '  Aureum  Seoulum,'  or  Golden  World.*  Our  hope  is  to  enjoy  the  perfect 
knowledge  ol  God,  and  shall  have  it  here  in  our  li'atherland.  All  this  we  acknowledge 
alone  in  part  and  piece  meal  (stuck  weise),  as  Paul  says,  and  he  receives  omy  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  through  Christ,  titt  that  which  is  perfect  is  come.    We  acknowledge 

*  Thia  probftUy  rafen  to  the  id«i  oi  the  Baptists,  that  Ohrist's  personal  idgn  vm  sbortly  to  be  ezpoetefti 
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Dr.  Schneider*  informs  us :  "  They  gathered  weekly, 
generally  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  elders.  They  sang 
first,  out  of  the  hymn-book  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren, 
hymns,  altered  according  to  their  religious  views.  Then 
one  of  the  elders  read  a  portion  of  Holy  Scripture,  accord- 
ing to  Luther's  translation,  and  explained  the  text,  either 
himself,  or  by  Schwenkfeld's,  Hiller's,  or  Werner's  Com- 
mentaries. At  the  end  of  their  worship,  a  common,  free 
prayer  was  made,  which,  according  to  Schwenkfeld's  prac- 
tice, was  received  standing.  The  Church  festival  of  the 
Sacrament  they  shunned  on  principle.  Instead  of  Baptism, 
the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  elders,  or  the  midwife's 
baptism  of  extremity,  contented  them.  Marriages  were 
performed  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  elders. 
When  they  were  persecuted,  each  father  of  a  family  per- 
formed Divine  worship,  or,  if  this  was  dangerous,  they 
sought  "  the  Bush."  They  were  generally  buried  as  common 
criminals — ' 'dime  Sang  noch IQang."  They  were  often  perse- 
cuted on  account  of  their  very  appearance  ;  their  '*  Quaker- 
like attire  "  soon  showed  who  they  were.  Among  them 
were  to  be  found  peasants,  gardeners,  weavers,  professional 
men  of  all  kinds,  apothecaries,  general  shopkeepers,  and 
even  soldiers."  \ 


no  reformation  or  improvement  of  the  Christiaii  religion  and  teaching,  except  the  true 
knowledge  of  Christ — that  which  is  according  to  the  Holy  Ghost — which  must  be 
expected,  not  alone  out  of  the  Scriptures,  but  much  more  from  the  gifts  of  Grace 
revealed  by  the  Father ;  yet  so  that  this  revelation  should  always  be  in  itnUon  witht 
and  unite  mth  the  witneta  of  the  Seriptwree,  dtc.    Amen. 

"Caspab  Schwbnkfbij>ius, 
**  Subscripsit.*' 

Pages  59  to  62  of  his  Collected  Works,  1st  Title,  1564 ;  2nd  Title,  1562. 

*  Pages  3  and  4  of  his  **  Geschichtlichen  Verla^f  du  Bef ormation  in  Liegnitz,**  part  ii. 
t  in  1782,  it  was  ordered  in  their  new  ohurcn  constitution,  that  they  were  not  longer 
to  be  soldiers. 
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The  views  of  Schwenkfeld  respecting  Church  membership 
were  identical  with  those  of  the  Baptists.  With  regard  to 
the  relations  of  the  ministry  to  the  Church,  his  views, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  quite  unformed,  and  they  remained 
in  the  same  position  among  his  followers  till  long  after  the 
rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  England. 

We  shall  now  readily  see  that  the  controversy  among 
the  Mennonites,  in  1726,  explains  how  the  opinions  of 
Caspar  Schwenkfeld  were  adopted  by  a  considerable  party 
iQ  the  Waterlander  Mennonite  Church  of  Amsterdam; 
and  that  this  again  enables  us  to  understand,  not  only 
how  it  is  we  find  among  the  Early  Friends  the  elaborate 
Church  disciphne  of  the  Mennonites,  their  practice  of  silent 
worship,  of  silent  thanksgiving  before  meals,*  their  testi- 
mony against  all  war  and  oaths,  and  a  variety  of  miuute 
coincidences  of  practice,  which  the  reader  will  have  already 
observed. 

It  enables  us  also  to  explain  how  aU  this  was  combined 
with  the  theology  of  Caspar  Schwenkfeld,  and  how  it  was 
that  outward  Baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
were  zealously  observed  by  the  Dutch  Mennonites  and  the 
General  Baptists,  were  disused  as  outward  ordinances 
among  the  Friends.  But  this  is  not  all — the  general 
points  of  Christian  teaching  insisted  upon  by  Fox,  corre- 
spond in  minute  particulars  with  the  teaching  of  Caspar 
Schwenkfeld.  Does  not  this  clearly  show  the  way  in 
which  the  "  Doctrine  of  the  Light,"  associated  with  the 


V 


*  To  the  best  of  the  writer's  knowledge,  *' silent  worship,"  and  the  silent  prayer 
before  meals  (which  were  both  coincident  with  the  rise  of  the  Society  which  Fox 
formed),  were  not  praetised  by  any  religionists  of  the  Commonwealth  times  so  as  to 
be  noticed  and  commented  on  by  historians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrines  taught 
by  Fox  correspond  very  closely  in  minute  particulars  with  the  teaching  of  Caspar 
Schwenkfeld. 
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doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Mennonites,  passed  into 
England,  and  found  a  powerftd  and  active  exponent  in 
George  Fox  ? 

It  is  possible  that  Fox  was  unconscious  of  the  source  of 
these  ideas.  Yet  we  can  hardly  suppose  the  close  connec- 
tion of  religious  observances  and  details  of  Church  structure 
which  we  have  observed,  with  doctrines  which  were  new 
in  England  and  old  in  Holland,  to  have  been  the  result  of 
chance,  or  a  simple  result  of  the  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, perfectly  uninfluenced  by  human  agency.  We  shall 
see  that  Fox,  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  life  and  ministry, 
was  not  only  brought  into  accidental  contact,  but  was  in 
constant  and  friendly  communication  with  the  General  ' 
Baptist  Churches;  and  we  shall  the  more  readily  under- 
stand why  his  teaching  was  so  generally  accepted  by  them. 

These  Churches  formed  a  direct  bridge  of  communication 
between  the  Waterlander  Mennonite  Church  in  Amsterdam 
and  this  country.  Doubtless  many  of  the  teachers  among 
the  General  Baptists  were  aware,  that  Fox  was  only  advo- 
cating the  views  of  the  celebrated  Hans  de  Rys  and  his 
party,  and  was  carrying  out  to  their  legitimate  conclusion 
the  religious  ideas  of  Schwenkfeld,  which  Rys  had  com- 
mended to  their  notice.  Doubtless,  also,  there  were  men  in 
England  in  1648,  who  had  engaged  personally,  at  Amster- 
dam, in  the  controversy  which  we  have  described,  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  previously  to  the  preaching  of  Fox.  We 
have,  moreover,  to  recollect  that  the  two  original  EngUsh 
Separatist  Churches  were  situated  on  the  borders  of  Lincoln- 
shire, Nottinghamshire,  and  Yorkshire,*  and  also  that  direct 
evidence  has  been  given  in  these  pages,  of  the  existence  of 


*  There  were  a  large  number  of  General  Baptist  Churches  in  Lincolnshire  in  1660— 
see  King's  Pamphlets. 
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Mennonite  Baptist  Churches  in  York  and  Lincoln,  which 
were  in  direct  communication  with  the  Church  founded  by 
Smyth  and  Thomas  Helwys,  and  were  in  communion  with 
the  Waterlander  Mennonite  Church  in  Amsterdam. 

George  Fox,  very  early  turned  his  attention  to  Holland, 
and  WilKam  Caton,  one  of  the  early  ministers  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  who  occupied  the  position  of  tutor 
at  Swarthmore  Hall,  travelled  in  that  country,  and  it 
was  mainly  among  the  Mennonites  that  he  foxmd  sym- 
pathy, and  the  opportunity  of  exercising  his  ministry, 
Caton  first  visited  Holland  in  1666.  Although  **John 
Stubbs  and  William  Ames  had  had  good  service  before 
in  Amsterdam,"  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
extensively  engaged  there  till  1660.  He  writes  to  Fox  at 
Swarthmore,  and  states  that  he  was  allowed  to  preach  in 
the  Mennonite  assembUes,  and  that  they  expressed  their 
willingness  to  hear  him,  "  if  he  had  a  nearer  way  to  God," 
or  "  one  which  was  more  excellent  than  theirs."  Visiting 
the  Mennonite  Church  at  Dockum,  in  1660,  he  remarks  that 
they  "  sat  as  if  they  had  hem  Friends,"  in  "  great  silence."  He 
was  entertained  at  the  house  of  their  preacher  here  and 
elsewhere.  He  appears  to  have  had  great  acceptance  among 
them  in  all  things,  excepting  in  the  matter  of  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Li  Friesland,  he  says  that  they  "  hung 
exceedingly  "  upon  their  "  outward,  visible  things,"  so  that 
I  am  confident  it  was  easy  for  the  Apostle  taking  jhe  sect  of 
the  Pharisees  oflf  from  circumcision,  offerings,  temple,  and  the 
traditions  of  the  elders,  as  it  is  for  us  to  bring  these  people 
— '*vanhetuit  wendige  Doopsgezinde  avonmaal"* — ^that  is, 
from  their  ordinances  commonly  called  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  and  these  two  things  they  cry  up,  even  as 


•  «t 


From  the  ontward  Baptist  Communioii." 
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the  Jews  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  as  the  Gentiles  did  the 
"  temple  of  the  goddess  Diana !  "  "  These  Mennonites,  or 
Wederdoopers,  are  divided,"  he  remarks,  "  into  seven  com- 
panies," and  each  of  them  ^'  looked  upon  themselves  as  thjt 
spouse  of  Christ,"  and  that  "  tfe^y  were  the  people  which 
God  had  chosen  out  of  the  world,"  seeing  that  they  were 
not  conformable  to  it  in  many  things,  as  that  they  would 
not  sprinkle  their  infants,  nor  carry  arms,  neither  would 
they  swear,  or  go  to  law,  &c.,  so  that  many  of  the  simplest 
of  men  run  after  them ;"  and  that  if  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  Mennonites,  they  are  ^^  Catholics,  Lutherans,  Calvinists, 
Brownists,  or  among  the  Collegiens,"  i.e.,  Collegianten. 
He  begs  for  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  saying,  "  And  do  ye 
but  judge  what  ^  hath  to  bear  that  must  make  war  against 
all  ihese^  and  what  need  of  wisdom  and  courage,  of  faith  and 
a  good  understanding !  "  *  Fox  and  Barclay  were  both 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Collegianten  (the  section  of 
the  Mennonites,  who  held  similar  views  to  those  of  the 
Plymouth  Brethren  of  our  days,  and  whom  we  have  before 
described),  and  were  interested  in  knowing  what  was  stirring 
among  them.  This  is  shown  by  an  original  letter  in  the 
possession  of  the  author,  forming  part  of  the  Swarthmore 
Papers.  Fox  writes  to  Eobert  Barclay,  of  Urie,  on  the 
29th  day  of  the  first  month,  1679.  He  says :  "  I  have 
received  thy  letter,  and  was  glad  to  hear  from  thee,  and  also 
glad  to  hear  of  something  stirring  among  the  Jews  ;  and  it 
would  be  very  well  if  some  weighty  friends  would  give  them 
a  visit  in  Holland  this  Yearly  Meeting  that  is  to  come,  and 
see  what  is  stirring  among  the*  Jews,  and  among  the 
Collegions  and  the  ministers — (see  below,  date  1677) — ^which 


*  Extracted  from  a  letter  to  Swarthmore  Hall,  25/11/1660,  found  among  the  MSS. 
belonging  to  the  author*s  father,  and  hitherto  unpublished. 
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we  had  the  discourse  withall."  Some  of  the  Oollegianten 
in  Amsterdam  were  the  first  converts  of  the  Friends,  and 
WiUiam  Sewell,  their  historian,  was  a  Mennonite.  Fox  was 
twice  in  Holland,  once  in  1677,  with  Barclay,  Penn,  and 
Keith,  and  they  then  met  with  the  CoUegianten  in 
Amsterdam,  at  Harlingen,  and  other  places.  They  had  a 
dispute  with  Galenus  Abrahams,  a  Mennonite  teacher  of 
that  time,  who  had  led  a  large  party  among  the  Mennonites 
into  a  species  of  Socinianism.  The  subject  of  this  dispute 
is  important  and  interesting.  It  continued  five  hours,  and 
Galenus  Abrahams  affirmed,  in  opposition  to  Fox  and  Penn, 
&C.J  "that  there  was  no  Christian  Church,  ministry,  or 
commission  Apostolical  now  in  the  world,''  *  and  the  dis- 
cussion appears  to  have  terminated  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  Friends.  On  Fox's  second  visit,  he  paid  Galenus  a 
private  visit,  and  found  him  "  very  loving  and  tender,  and 
he  confessed  in  some  measure  to  truth;  his  wife  and 
daughter  were  tender  and  kind,  and  we  parted  from  them 
very  lovingly." 

The  Society  of  Friends  spread  at  this  period  rapidly,  and 
their  adherents  were  very  numerous  in  Holland.  But  not 
only  did  the  leaders  of  the  early  Society  of  Friends  take 
great  interest  in  the  Mennonites,  but  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
1709  contributed  fifty  pounds  (a  very  large  sum  at  that  time) 
for  the  Mennonites  of  the  Palatinate,  who  had  fled  from  the 
persecution  of  the  Calvinists  in  Switzerland.  This  required 
the  agreement  of  the  representatives  of  above  400  Churches, 
and  shows  in  a  strong  Hght  the  sympathy  which  existed 
among  the  early  Friends  for  the  Mennonites.  It  must,  how- 
ever, not  be  forgotten  that  Fox  had  promulgated  opinions, 
and  founded  churches,  bearing  the  close  approximation  to 

*  We  haye  here  the  doctrine  of  the  English  "  Seekers"  traced  to  Holland.— See  p.  410. 
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that  of  the  Mennonite  chnrches  in  Holland,  which  we  have 
noticed,  long  prior  to  the  preaching  of  the  Friends  in 
Holland. 


NOTB,  AS  TO  THE  PrAOTIGBS  OF  TEE  GaXiTIRIBTIO  BAPTISTS. — ^In  May,    1654,  ThOZDAS 

Tillam,  the  Minister  of  the  Hexham  Seventh-day  Baptist  Ghnroh,  who  had  gone  to 
London,  writes  thus: — "For  after  I  had  enjoyed  heavenly  commonion  with  my 
preoions  brethren,  of  Coleman  Street^  aad  had  acquainted  them  with  my  purpose  to 
obey  Christ  in  the  fourth  principle— {we  oondude,  the  laying  on  of  hands)— I  was,  by 
a  blessed  hand,  guided  to  my  most  heavenly  brother,  Doctor  Chamberlen,  one  of  the 
most  humble,  mortified  souls  for  a  man  of  parts  that  ever  I  yet  met  with ;  in  whose 
sweet  society  I  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  Qod,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands ;  and,  after  a 
love-feast,  having  washed  one  another's  feet,  we  did  joyfully  break  bread,  and  concluded 
with  a  hymn,  in  all  which  the  singular  Majesty  of  Christ  shined  forth  to  the  mighty 
conviction  of  some  choice  spectators.  And  now,  what  am  I  to  whom  Gk)d  should  make 
known  His  truths,  professed  even  of  late  by  some  of  His  eminent  servants,  and  amongst 
the  rest,  by  Mr.  Tombes  ?  I  thank  and  heartily  salute  you  alL  Oh,  that  you  could 
embrace  it  as  the  mind  of  Christ,  to  greet  one  another  with  an  holy  kisu  !  Oh,  how 
amiable  it  is  in  the  Churches  where  it  is  practised ! ''  Fox  replied  to  Tillam's  book, 
**  The  Seventh-day  Sabbath.*'  Tillam  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Germany,  where  he 
expected  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  to  commence,  and  to  have  joined  some  churches 
of  the  Mennonites. — ^Douglas's  "  History  of  the  Baptist  Churches  in  the  North  of 
England."    London,  1846,  pp.  57,  68,  67. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

On  the  Internal  Histobt  and  Development  op  the 
SociESTY  OP  Fbiendb.  George  Fox  is  Converted. 
He  Preaohes  at  Baptist  Meetings.  Commences  in 
1648  to  porm  a  Society.  Has  an  Interview  with 
Gates,  the  Celebrated  General  Baptist  Preacher. 
He  collects  a  Band  op  Preachers.     Is  invited  to 

SWARTHMORE  HaLL.  ThE  SUBSTANCE  OP  THE  PREACH- 
ING OP  THE  "Children  op  Light."  Margaret  Fell. 
Fox's  Opposition  to  a  Ministry  supported  by  the 
State.     His  Appboval   op    a   Ministby    pbeely    sup- 

POBTED    by    CoNGBEGATIONS. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Society 
which  Fox  founded,  simply  in  its  practical  bearing,  intro- 
ducing matters  of  doctrine  only  where  it  is  absolutely 
needful  to  elucidate  our  subject.  The  materials  from  which 
the  subsequent  chapters  are  framed  have  been  elicited,  with 
considerable  labour,  from  a  mass  of  documents  in  the  shape 
of  Society  manuscripts,  meeting  minutes  and  records,  as 
well  as  pamphlets. 

They  tend  to  exhibit  various  matters  connected  with 
the  rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  a  new  light,  and 
will,  I  trust,  more  clearly  explain  the  real  causes  of  the 
decline  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  a  Church,  than  has 
been  hitherto  done;  not  only  to  this  Society  itself,  but 
to  the  members  of  many  other  Christian  Churches.  In 
such  a  work  it  will  be  hardly  expected  by  the  Christian 
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public,  or  by  the  more  intelligent  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  that  the  inferences  drawn  will  be  altogether 
welcome,  or  readily  accepted.  The  author  has  been 
governed  in  this  investigation  by  a  simple  desire  to  arrive 
at  the  truth ;  and  if  it  should  be  shown,  that  in  any  details 
in  a  subject  of  such  intricacy  and  difficulty,  he  is  in  error, 
the  error  will,  he  believes,  be  found  not  to  affect  the  general 
bearing  of  the  question. 

George  Fox  left  his  home  in  1643.  He  tell  us  that  he 
had  an  uncle  in  London,  of  the  name  of  Pickering,  who 
was  a  Baptist.  Although  the  Baptists  were  "  tender  then," 
he  could  not  join  with  them.  Some  "tender"  Christian 
people  wished  him  to  stay  in  London,  but  he  was  fearful  of 
doing  so,  and  went  back  to  Leicestershire.  He  next  turned 
to  several  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  who  did  not  **  reach 
his  condition."  He  appears,  during  the  five  years  between 
1643  and  1648,  to  have  listened  to  and  weighed  almost  all 
the  various  religious  opinions  which  were  current  at  that 
eventftd  period.  In  the  course  of  his  travels,  there  was 
scarcely  a  phase  of  religious  thought  with  which  he  was  not 
brought  into  actual  contact.  Li  1646,  he  regarded  **  the 
priests  less,  and  the  dissenting  people  more,"  and  he  found 
more  "tenderness"  among  them.  He  read  his  Bible, 
walked  in  solitary  places  many  days,  sat  in  hoUow  trees  and 
lonesome  places  till  night  came  on,  and  at  last,  when  all 
his  hopes  were  gone  of  finding  some  one  to  ''  speak  to  his 
condition,"  he  "  heard  a  voice  which  said,  *  There  is  One, 
even  Jesus  Christ,  that  can  speak  to  thy  condition,'  and 
when  he  *  heard  it,  his  heart  leapt  for  joy.'  "  "  The  Father 
of  Life  drew  him  to  His  Son,  by  His  Spirit.'*  *•  Then  the 
Lord  gently  led  him  along,  and  let  him  see  His  love,  which 
is  endless  and  eternal.  That  love  let  him  see  himself.  It 
showed  him  that  all  are  concluded  under  sin,  and  shut  up 
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in  unbelief,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  enlightens,  gives  grace, 
faith,  and  power — ^that  all  was  done  by  Christ.''  Such  is  the 
account  which  George  Fox  gives,  of  that  great  spiritual 
change,  which  is  described  by  our  Lord  as  the  New  Birth. 
Fox  was  a  young  man  who  had  striven  for  years  to  perform 
the  whole  law  of  God,  like  Wesley ;  but  the  result  of  this 
great  change  was,  that  ''  his  sorrows  and  troubles  began  to 
wear  off,  and  tears  of  joy  dropped  from  him,"  and  he  saw 
the  "  infiniteness  of  the  love  of  God  "  in  Christ. 

In  1647  and  1648,  he  preached  at  some  Baptist  meetings, 
and  meetings  of  professing  Christians  who  met  to  pray  and 
expound  the  Scriptures,  and  at  times  the  Bible  was  handed 
to  him  to  expound  and  defend  his  views,  which  he  never 
shrank  from,  quoting  chapter  and  verse.  He  went  also  from 
town  to  town,  often  speaking  to  the  "  wickedest "  people  in 
the  country.  He  saw  clearly  that  "  the  knowledge "  of 
Christ  "in  the  Spirit  is  life^*'  "but  that  the  knowledge 
which  is  fleshly  works  death ; "  and  that  where  there  is  this 
knowledge  only,  deceit  and  self  will  confoiTn  to  anything ^  and 
say  "  yes,  yes,  to  that  it  doth  not  know."  Their  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures  was  "  in  a  form,  but  not  in  the  life  and 
spirit  which  gave  them  forth." 

The  Assembly  of  Divines  were  busied  with  their  "  godly 
reformation,"  but  the  more  he  saw  of  the  new  black-coated 
Presbyterian  ministers,  and  those  who  conformed  to  the 
Directory,  the  more  he  thought  that  they  needed  themselves  / 
to  be  reformed,  and  to  be  "  changed  men  themselves,"  as 
Penn  said,  "  before  they  went  about  to  change  others."  * 
He  spoke  to  justices  and  judges  to  do  justice,  to  public- 


*  Even  Baxter  contends  that  thia  is  mmeoessazy  in  a  minister : — "  Take  them  not  for 

no  ministers  that  want  grace  totally" **  He  may  perform  the  office  of  a 

minister  to  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  though  he  have  no  earing  grace  at  aU."— 
Page  114,  **  Cure  of  Church  Diyisions." 
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house  keepers  that  they  should  "  not  let  people  have  more 
drink  than  would  do  them  good."  With  a  keen  perception 
of  the  evils  of  drunkenness,  he  anticipated  modem  temper- 
ance reformers,  in  petitioning  ParUament  against  allowing 
more  public-houses  than  are  necessary  for  "feotwi  fide 
travellers,"  and  thus  multiplying  mere  drinking-houses.  * 
He  testified  against  wakes,  feasts.  May-games,  sports,  plays, 
and  shows.  In  fairs  and  markets  he  preached  against 
deceitful  merchandise,  cheating  and  cozening,  and  warned 
all  to  deal  justly  and  to  speak  the  truth,  to  let  their  yea  be 
yea,  and  nay  nay,  and  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  that 
others  should  do  to  them.  "  Schools  and  school-masters," 
and  ^^  mistresses  and  mothers,"  he  warned  to  take  care  that 
children  and  servants  might  be  trained  up  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord. 

In  1649,  Fox  desired  an  interview  with  Samuel  Oates, 
the  celebrated  General  Baptist  preacher,  and  "  others  the 
heads  of  them."  They  had  a  reUgious  conference,  and 
parted  lovingly  from  him.f  "It  was,"  says  Sewel,  "in 
the  year  1648,  that  several  persons  seeking  the  Lord 
were  become  fellow  believers,    and   entered  into  society 


*  '*  Let  none  be  hreweri  (probably  all  ale-houBes  brewed  at  tiblB  period)  in  your 
dominions  but  sach  as  are  wholesome  people,  fearing  God,  and  not  destmctive  to  the 
creation  of  Ghod,  for  lodging  trayeUers  or  passengers — there  are  mnltitades  (t.«.,  of 
*  other  ale-houses ')  <  that  are  not  able  to  lodge  travellers  passing ;'  for  the  nursing  up 
of  yomig  people  to  looseness,  folly,  and  vanity — ^thia  is  not  a  sweet  savour  among  them 
that  are  called  Christians." — Q.  Fox  to  the  Protector  and  Parliament  of  England,  1658. 

t  Samuel  Oates  was  sent  out  as  an  itinerant  preacher  by  Lamb*s  Church,  in  Bell 
Alley,  London.  He  was  a  popular  and  acceptable  preacher,  and  an  able  disputant.  He 
was  a  weaver  by  trade,  and  a  young  man.  Li  1645  he  had  laboured  in  Sussex  and 
Surrey,  and  had  been  imprisoned  and  tried  for  murder,  merely  because  a  young  woman 
he  had  baptised  (and  who  was  better  in  health  for  it)  happened  to  die  a  few  weeks  after 
her  baptism.  Such  was  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held,  that  numbers  of  persons 
came  down  in  their  coaches  from  London,  to  visit  him  in  prison.  He  had  preached  at 
Dunmow,  and  on  one  of  his  visits  the  mob  threw  him  into  the  river,  in  order 
**  thoroughly  to  dip  him.**    On  another  occasion,  some  strangers  coming  from  London 
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with  George  Fox/'  *  Fox  found  that  "  the  land  mourned 
because  of  oaths,  adulteries,  drunkenness,  and  profaneness/' 
The  enormity  of  capital  punishment  for  theft  early  engaged 
his  attention;  he  also,  from  a  more  extensive  experience 
of  prison  discipline  than  any  man  in  England,  advocated 
bringing  men  to  trial  speedily,  because  the  evil  association 
of  thieves  in  jails  made  them  "  learn  wickednfess  one  of 
another."  In  the  years  1651  and  1652,  we  find  other 
preachers  in  connection  with  Fox — ^Aldam,  Farnsworth, 
Dewsbury,  Howgill,  Audland,  Oamm,  Naylor,  and  Edward 
Burrough,  who  has  been  called  the  Whitfield  of  Quakerism, 
a  man  of  rough-and-ready  eloquence  and  untiring  energy, 
quaintly  named  "a  son  of  thunder  and  consolation;"  also 
George  Whitehead,  a  man  of  considerable  pohsh  of  man- 
ners, eloquence,  and  argumentative  skill.  To  these  must 
be  added  Thomas  Taylor,  Miles  Halhead,  Eichard  Hubber- 
thome,  t  and  John  Wilkinson,  a  preacher  among  the  Inde- 
pendents. 

In  the  winter  of  1652,  Fox,  and  two  of  his  companions. 


were  assumed  to  be  Oates  and  his  Mends,  and  were  seized  and  "pumped  soundly/* 
When  Fox  was  in  London,  in  1643,  there  were  four  congregations,  at  least,  of  General 
Baptists,  one  of  which  had  been  established  twenty  years. — (Wood's  "  General  Baptists," 
p.  116.)  At  that  period  LamVs  Church  was  in  a  flourishing  state  (in  1640),  and  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Fox  came  in  contact  with  the  General  Baptists  when 
in  London.  Could  it  be  proved  that  his  unde  Pickering  belonged  to  one  of  these 
Churches,  it  would  be  an  interesting  link  in  the  chain.  We  can  hardly  doubt  the  object 
of  Fox,  in  seeking  this  interview  with  Samuel  Oates  and  the  other  General  Baptist 
preachers.  Fox  was  doubtless  aware  of  Oates*  antecedents,  and  of  the  close  approxi- 
mation of  their  religious  principles.  ECad  he  succeeded  in  his  object^  a  young,  able, 
and  resolute  preacher  would  have  been  secured  to  the  Society. 


*  <<  Sewel*8  History,**  p.  20.    Harvey  A  Darton,  1834. 

t  '*  They  had  got  to  their  champion  the  famous  Bichard  Hubberthome,  well  known 
by  his  printed  pamphlets,  and,  to  speak  truth,  the  most  rational,  calm-spirited  man  of 
his  judgment  that  I  was  ever  publidy  engaged  against.** — "Adam  Martindale*8 
Autobiography,**  p.  115. 
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were  invited  by  Margaret  Fell  to  Swarthmore  Hall,  in 
the  detached  part  of  Lancashire  called  **  Fumess/'  which 
lies  north  of  Morecambe  Bay.  Swarthmore  Hall  was  the 
family  mansion  of  Judge  Fell.  Fell  was  a  successful  bar- 
rister^  who  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  Bench.  He  was 
Yice-Chancdlor  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  Court  of  Westminster,  and  a  county 
magistrate.  He  was  returned  to  Parliament  as  a  repre- 
sentative for  Lancashire,  in  1645.  Li  the  latter  years  of 
Cromwell's  administration,  he  retired  from  parliamentary 
life.  The  Protector  sought,  but  in  vain,  to  attach  Judge 
Fell  closely  to  his  Government  and  person.  As  a  mark  of 
his  regard,  he  presented  him  with  a  silver  cup.*  Judge 
Fell,  however,  kept  aloof  from  any  connection  with  Crom- 
well, and  his  wife  reaped  the  advantage  of  this  loyalty 
during  Charles  the  Second's  reign. 

It  was  a  frequent  occurrence  for  "  lecturing  ministers  " 
to  visit  Fumess,  preaching  to  the  people ;  and  this  explains 
the  reception  Judge  Fell's  wife  gave  to  Fox.  It  appears 
that  she  and  her  family  were  curious  to  see  the  Drayton 
reformer.  There  was  to  be  a  lecture  at  Ulverston,  which 
Margaret  Fell  wished  Fox  to  attend,  and,  as  was  the 
custom,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  preaching  after  the 
lecturer  had  done.  The  result  was,  that  Margaret  Fell 
became  convinced  that  Fox  was  the  kind  of  reformer 
that  was  wanted,  and  she  was  also  converted  under  his 
preaching.  Judge  Fell,  although  great  eflforts  were  used 
to  prejudice  him,  heard  Fox  for  himself,  and,  having 
probably  seen  much  of  the  doings  of  the  Presbyterian  party, 
he  recognised  the  truth  of  what  Fox  said  respecting  "  the 
practices   of    the  priests,"   i.e.,  of  the  new  Presbyterian 

•  Mrs.  Wubb'B  "Fell's  of  Swarthmore  Hall,"  pp.  1,  6,  84. 
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ministers,  who  had  been,  and  still  were,  taking  the  places 
of  the  AngUcan  clergy.*  As  early  as  February,  1652,  we 
find  Judge  Fell's  wife  entrusting  him  with  tracts  and  papers, 
written  by  Fox  and  the  preachers  of  the  new  Society,  to  be 
printed.  She  tells  her  husband  that,  "  if  they  are  published, 
it  will,  she  is  sure,  be  for  the  glory  of  God,"  and  "  it  is  very 
hard  that  the  press  must  be  shut  against  the  truth,"  and 
open  for  all  pamphlets  and  ballads  of  an  irrehgious  tendency. 
Margaret  Fell  may  very  aptly  be  called  the  Lady  Huiit- 
ingdon  of  the  new  Society;  and  the  influence  of  Judge 
Fell  was  not  only  exerted  to  the  uttermost  to  shield  the 
preachers  within  the  district,  but,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to 
show,  Swarthmore  Hall  was  the  centre  of  the  spiritual 
organisation  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  existence  of  a  great  mass  of  letters,  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  Library  of  Devonshire  House,  London,  with 
the*  records  of  the  Society,  consistiug  of  letters  addressed 
to  Swarthmore  Hall,  from  the  preachers  in  connection  with 
Fox,  giving  an  account  of  their  movements  and  success,  to 
Margaret  Fell,  and  through  her  to  Fox.  Up  to  1661, 
Swarthmore  Hall  was  secure  from  violation,  and  these 
letters  range  over  the  period  from  1651  to  1661. 

It  appears  to  us  that  it  was  about  this  period  that  Fox 
saw  how  little  he  could  effect  single-handed,  and  although 
several  able  preachers  had  already  united  with  him  in  his 
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*  The  Clergy  in  their  Colors ;  or,  The  Pride  and  Avarice  of  the  Preshyterian  Clergy       ! 


hindering  Beformation,  Aa.  A  Plain  and  Familiar  Dialogue  between  Philalethes  and 
Presbyter."  London,  1651  (written  some  years  before  publication),  p.  41. — **  The  truth 
IB,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  merely  made  a  trade,  to  get  money.  They  preach 
for  hire,  run  before  they  be  called,  come  in  at  the  window  like  a  thief,  preach  according 
to  their  pay,  provided  they  may  have  sufficient  to  keep  contempt  from  the  clergy,  be  as 
powerful  as  the  popish  doctors,  and  able  tlirough  their  abundance  to  contend  with 
their  whole  parish,  and  swagger  in  their  silks,  as  their  predecessors  did^  they  will  be 
content ;  otherwise,  they  will  tell  you  you  '  rob  God,*  in  not  paying  their  tythes,  and 
do  not  allow  them  honourable  maintenance." 
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Gospel  labours^  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  received 
great  encouragement  from  his  visit  to  Swarthmore  Hall,  and 
shortly  afterwards  we  find  an  organized  band  of  preachers, 
who  made  extensive  use  of  the  press  to  promulgate  their 
views  of  Christian  truth,  and  an  organized  society  making 
collections,  and  dispensing  funds  for  common  uses  from 
Swarthmore  Hall. 

The  religious  needs  of  the  country  were  most  pressing. 
In  London,  in  1646,  there  were  thirty- two  parishes  churches, 
utterly  destitute  of  any  pastor.*  The  Mayor  of  Sunderland 
wrote,  in  a  petition  to  Parliament  — "  We  are  a  people  who 
have  been  destitute  of  a  jireaching  minister — ^yea,  ever  since 
any  of  us  who  are  now  breathing  were  bom,  to  our  soul's 
grief  and  dreadful  hazard  of  destruction ;  neither  is  it  our 
case  alone,  but  also  ten  or  twelve  parishes  all  adjoining  are 
in  hke  manner  void  of  the  means  of  salvation,  "f 

We  find  Fox  preaching  at  Hexham,  and  in  this  district,  in 
the  open  air,  to  large  audiences.  Not  only  was  this  method 
of  itinerant  lay  preaching  admirably  adapted  to  the  spiritual 
necessities  of  the  country,  but  it  was,  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  emphatically  *'  good  news/' 

There  is  a  striking  coincidence  between  the  principal 
points  which  were  insisted  upon  by  the  early  Friends,  in 
their  bold  and  fearless  itinerant  preaching,  and  the  teaching 

*  **  The  Preacher's  Plea :  being  a  short  Declaration  toudhing  the  sad  condition  of 
the  Clergy,"  concerning  their  maintenance*  <]to.,  by  William  Typing,  Esq.,  London, 
1646,  pp.  19,  18;  also  p.  80 : — "  It  would  make  a  man's  heart  bleed  to  see  how  many 
drunken,  ignorant,  superstitions,  prophane  ministers  are  crept  into  eyery  quarter  of  the 
land  (e.^.,  in  Oxfordshire.)  In  diyers  places  they  are  tamed  into  constant  preachers, 
which  seldom  or  never  preached  before.*'  There  was  then  computed  that  there  were 
9,200  parish  churches,  and  nearly  4,000  were  unappropriated.  He  very  justly  remarks 
that — ^**  One  may  as  well  expect  dead  bones  to  stir,  as  that  such  parishes  as  have  been 
for  twenty,  tbirty,  or  forty  years  together  *  misled  up '  under  an  *  unpreaehing  mini$try, 
men  with  unregenercUe  heartSt*  will  ever  desire  themselyes  an  able  and  sufficient  pastor." 

t  The  original  is  to  be  found  in  the  folio  **  King's  Pamphlets,*'  British  Museum. 
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of  John  Smyth,  of  Amsterdam;  the  comiection  of  whose 
opinions^  with  those  of  the  celebrated  Hans  de  Bys  and 
Caspar  SchwenMeld  has  been  previously  shown.  Their 
whole  system  of  theology  was  a  protest  against  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Puritan  party.  They  taught  the  great  masses 
of  the  people  that  the  love  of  God  was  not  narrowed  to 
a  small  circle  of  the  elect,  but  embraced  every  one  of  His 
children — that  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
That  He  was  not  only  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  but  the 
Light  of  the  world,  and  that  a  fall,  free,  and  effectual 
offer  of  salvation  was  made  by  Christ  himself,  in  the 
person  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  every  man.  If  it  was  re- 
plied, **  But  He  has  not  made  this  offer  to  me,"  it  was 
answered  to  this  effect :  "  Have  you  no  Light  upon  the 
path  of  duty  ?  Cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well,  and  wait, 
not  in  the  neglect  of  the  house  of  prayer  and  the  fellowship 
of  God's  people,  but  meet  with  those  who  are  seeking  to 
worship  God  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth,  and  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness will  at  last  shine  upon  the  path  to  Heaven,  and  you 
will  know  Christ  for  yourself  as  a  living  Saviour — a  Saviour, 
who,  as  a  pledge  of  His  forgiveness  of  past  sins,  will  give 
you  power  to  become  one  of  the  sons  of  God.  You  will 
be  *  all  taught  of  God,'  and,  *  walking  in  the  Light,'  you 
will  be  guided  in  your  personal  duty,  and  know  the  blood 
of  Christ  to  cleanse  you  from  all  sin." 

The  new  society  called  themselves,  in  their  earliest 
letters  and  documents  at  the  commencement  of  the 
movement^  ^^The   Children   of  Light.'**     This  name  was 


*  e.g.  See  "Bnles  Gonoerning  the  Ghurob/'  among  the  Bristol  MSS.,  no  date.  "  The 
Elden  and  Brethren  send  greeting  unto  the  Brethren  in  this  Mrork  these  necessary 
things  following,  to  which  in  the  Light,  if  ye  wait  to  be  kept  in  obedience,  ye  will  do 
well.  FarewelL"  '*That  the  partiGolar  meetings  by  all  the  Children  of  Light  be  daily 
kept,''  Ac.    Many  other  papers,  both  printed  and  MS.,  are  thiiB  addressed. 
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quite  new  in  England,  but  hid,^  long  prior  to  tkiSf  hem  used 
by  some  of  the  Continental  Baptists.* 

The  idea  of  what  Fox  called  the  doctrine  of  "  sin  for  the 
term  of  life,"  greatly  troubled  him — ^that  "  the  body  of  sin  " 
never  should  be  overcome  in  this  world,  seemed  to  him  to 
be  unscriptural,  and  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He  taught  that  the  christian  is  to  '^  go  on  unto  perfection/' 
and  although  he  had  not  the  power  of  logical  definition 
which  was  possessed  by  John  Wesley,  the  careful  student 
of  his  works  will  find,  that  on  this  and  many  other  points, 
there  is  a  very  close  approximation  between  the  teaching  of 
Wesley  and  of  Fox.     These  ideas  were  then  quite  new  to 

•  See  Professor  ComeliuB*  ' •  Gescbichte  dea  Munster's  Aafmhrs/*  p.  67,  v,  2.  Piofessor 
Cornelius  writes  me,  "The  designation  of  the  Baptists  as  *  Kinder  des  Lichtes,'  I  faaTO 
taken  out  of  the  doonment  'Brtiderliohe  Vereinigong.'  It  was  also  used  by  the 
Baptists  themselves ;  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  very  often  used  by  them."  He  is, 
however,  not  aware  that  any  special  portion  of  the  Baptist  Societies  used  it  in  "so  to 
speak,  a  technical  sense."  There  were  among  the  brethren  those  who  held  the 
oeromonies  {i.e.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper)  in  little  or  no  estimation."  Ibid  p.  27SL 

There  is  an  able  treatise  called  '*  The  Life  and  Light  of  a  Man  in  Christ  Jesus,** 
London,  1646,  which  advocates  the  "Doctrine  of  the  Light"  in  veiy  striking  coincidence 
with  the  views  and  method  of  statement  of  Fox.  "  The  true  Light,"  the  author  says, 
"  by  professors  in  these  times,  and  especially  the  persons  who  outstrip  the  rest  in 
knowledge,  is  esteemed  by  them  exactly  as  'false  light  is  esteemed  of  by  a  child  of 
true  Light.*  ^*  At  page  187  of  the  foregoing,  we  find  in  this  somewhat  eloquent, 
although  anonymous  treatise,  one  or  two  sentences  which  will  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  parallelism  of  religious  thought  ^ith  the  expressions  of  Fox,  to  which  we 
advert : — **  That  everlasting  Light,  which  0hineth  in  upon  the  darkness  of  sinful  fallen 
man,  hath  always  shined  in  and  upon  the  in^,  as  the  sun  hath  always  shined  in  and 

upon  the  creation The  sun  and  moon  are  as  sparkling,  visible  figures  of 

this  infinite,  everlasting  Light,  who  giveth  thoir  splendour  to  every  creature  that  is 
capable  to  receive  it,  and  offereth  it  to  the  poor  and  base,  as  well  as  to  the  rich  and 
honourable,  as  well  to  the  unjust  as  to  the  just.** — (Matt.  iii.  45.)  So  that  the  day- 
spring  and  great  light,  Christ,  is  risen  and  come  into  the  world;  but  **men  love  dark- 
ness rather  than  light." — (John  ui.  19.)  John  Goodwin,  the  celebrated  Independent, 
wrote  a  work  some  years  prior  to  this,  entitled  **  The  Child  of  Light  Walking  in 
Darkness  ;**  and  the  whole  idea  of  the  period  appears  to  have  been  that  of  a  special 
and  supernatural  outburst  of  "  new  light,"  although  the  peculiar  form  in  which  Fox 
promulgated  his  doctrines  is  not  founcl,  and  is  peculiar  and  foreign  to  England. — For 
continuation  of  fiote^  seep.  273. 
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the  great  masses  of  the  people^  who  were  mainly  accustomed 
to  the  doctrines  of  extreme  Calvinism.* 

One  great  object  of  Fox  and  the  early  preachers,  was  to 
strike  a  blow  at  the  priestly  power,  which  they  conceived 
was  the  origin  of  the  ungodly  state  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  first  Churches  which  Fox  gathered,  was  at 
Sedbergh,  in  Yorkshire,  where  Justice  Benson,  an  eminent 
member  of  an  Independent  Church,  was  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  Fox's  views,  and  here  at  Firebank  chapel  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  two  congregations  of  Independents  joined 
him.  At  this  latter  place  he  met  with  Howgill  and  Aud- 
land,  who  were  both  preachers  among  the  Independents. 
Howgill  had  had  an  university  education,  and  Audland  was 
''  an  eminent  teacher  among  the  Independents,  and  had 
a  very  numerous  auditory,"  as  Sewel  tells  us.  Firbank 
Chapel  is  situated  on  the  smnmit  of  a  conical  hiU,  and  for 
miles  in  every  direction  hardly  anything  can  be  seen  but 


*  Fox  had  Btrong  feelings  reBpecting  the  peonliar  dootrine  of  GalYinistio  theology, 
election  and  reprobation.  The  following  onrions  remarks  of  his  are  taken  from  the 
"  MSS.  Short  Journal  of  O.  Fox,"  in  the  library  at  Deyonahire  House: — "  And  also  the 
priests  of  Scotland's  principle  was,  that  Qod  had  ordained  the  greatest  part  of  men 
and  women  of  the  world — for  He  lets  them  pray,  or  do  all  that  ever  they  could  do — 
without  any  cause,  less  or  more,  or  fault  in  the  creature,  God  had  ordained  them  for 
hell,  and  God  had  ordained  a  number  of  men  and  women /or  heaven, — let  them  sin,  or 
do  whatever  they  could  do, — ^they  should  be  saved."  Fox  says  they  alleged  Jude*s 
authority  for  this,  but  explains  that  Jude  says  it  was  because  they  were  **  ungodly  ** 
that  they  were  "  ordained,"  &o.,  and  then  adds,  '*  and  yet  these  priests  could  see  no 
cause  why  this  people  should  be  condemned."  **And  them  that  do  sin,  and  do 
unrighteously,  their  righteousness  shall  be  remembered  no  more,  and  if  they  sin 
wilfully  after  they  receiye  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remains  no  more  sacrifice 
for  sin."  "  And  this  corrupt  doctrine  is  spread  oyer  all  Scotland,  and  most  part  of 
England.'*  He  adds,  *'  The  grace  of  God,  if  it  be  minded,  will  bring  every  man  to 
salvation."  It  must  be  remembered,  that  as  a  witness  to  the  prevalence  of  rigid 
Calvinism  in  England,  perhaps  no  one  was  in  a  better  position  to  know  the  actual 
facts.  The  "priests  of  Scotland"  had  just  given  forth,  the  MS.  journal  says,  "an 
order  to  be  read  in  the  steeple-houses,  which  cursed  him  who  said  he  had  a  light  from 
Christ  sufficient  to  lead  him  to  salvation,  and  let  all  the  people  say  Amen." 
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dreary  moor  land.  Adjoining  this  chapel  is  a  huge  rock, 
having  at  its  base  a  spring  of  water.  Up  into  this  primeval 
solitude,  Fox,  after  preaching  at  the  chapel  in  the  morning, 
was  followed  in  the  afternoon  by  more  than  a  thousand 
people,  and  refreshing  himself  at  the  spring,  he  ascended 
the  rock,  and  for  three  hours  fixed  the  attention,  and 
moved  the  hearts  of  his  audience.  Both  ministers  and 
people  were  gained,  and  Fox  says  more  than  a  thousand 
persons  were  convinced.  Wherever  he  went  the  wave  of 
spiritual  emotion  swept  after  him;  conversions  amongst  aU 
classes  began  to  be  counted  by  hundreds.  Nor  was  this 
the  effect  of  a  mere  temporary  excitement.  In  a  large 
number  of  instences  it  resulted  in  permanently  changing 
the  character,  and  producing  fruits ''unto  holiness,  the 
end  whereof  is  everlasting  life."  * 

It  is  a  great  error,  to  conceive  that  Fox  and  his  mission 
were  altogether  unpopular.  The  personal  violence  he  en- 
dured was  mainly  the  work  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  popu- 
lation,! who  persecuted  Fox  and  his  followers,  supposing 
them  to  be  against  the  King.  I     These  were  stirred  up  by 

*  Lecture  on  the  **  Rise  and  FirogreBS  of  Friends,"  by  W.  ThisUetliwaite.  Bennett, 
1865. 

t  Caton  says  in  a  letter,  that  at  a  market  town  near  Horton,  **  the  harbarooB  people 
came  marching  up  to  their  house  like  men  ready  for  a  battle,  as  if  they  would  have 
pulled  down  the  house.  He  asked  them  what  they  wanted,  and  they  said  Quakers;  he 
went  down,  and  talked  to  them  calmly,  and  the  danger  was  at  an  end."  **  To  the 
Parliament  and  Commonwealth  of  England,**  1659,  by  G.  F.  Page  9.—**  Now  the 
people  of  the  world  that  come  into  our  meeting  spit  upon  us,  throw  stones  at  us,  set 
and  throw  dogs  at  ns,  speak  all  manner  of  evil  upon  us,  and  all  manner  of  slander. 
Them  that  be  great  profettors,  and  great  talkers  practise  this,  and  pluck  us  down,  yet 
if  our  friend  go  into  the  steeple-house,  and  ask  but  a  question,  they  will  hale  him  out 
and  cast  him  into  prison,  or  if  he  speak  never  a  word  they  will  oast  him  into  prison; 
ohd  if  he  do  not  go  they  wiU  cast  into  prison  for  asking  a  question.*' 

I  These  were  generally  for  the  King,  as  at  Carlisle,  1658.—"  At  length  the  rude 
people  of  the  city  rose,  and  came  with  staves  and  stones  into  the  steeple-house,  ozyiugr 
'Down  with  lioundheaded  rogues.'  ** 
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the  Presbyterian  ministry,  just  as  a  similar  class  of  per- 
sons were  occasionally  induced  by  the  parish  clergyman  to 
attack  the  Wesleys.  In  one  case,  when  "  warrants  were  all 
over  the  West  Riding  to  take  me,  the  constable  having  the 
warrant  in  his  pocket,  told  me  of  it,"  and  instead  of  using 
it,  stayed  the  meeting.*  Fox  embraced  every  opportunity 
of  preaching;  sometimes  he  spoke  in  town  halls,  some- 
times in  the  market-places,  in  the  churchyards,  under  the 
old  yew  trees,  in  the  fields,  or  on  the  top  of  a  hay-rick,  or 
the  stump  of  a  tree ;  by  the  sea  side,  or  on  the  hill  side. 
Every  portion  of  God's  earth  was  holy  ground,  and  Fox 
held  that  open-air  and  itinerant  preaching  were  consecrated 
by  the  example  of  Christ  and  His  apostles.  On  many 
occasions  he  had  thousands  of  hearers.  On  market  days 
a  great  opportunity  presented  itself,  in  the  "lectures'* 
which  were  then  given  in  the  churches,  and  of  this  Fox 
almost  invariably  availed  himself.  It  was  then  a  common 
practice,  after  the  lecturer  had  done,  to  allow  other  speakers 
to  address  the  congregation,  subject  to  the  permission  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace»  who  had  the  power  of  forbidding  the 
speaker. 

In  the  year  1658 1  we  find  that  no  fewer  than  thirty 
itinerant,  or  travelling  preachers  had  joined  Fox.  By  the 
year  1654,  Fox  had  organized  a  band  of  sixty  travelling 
preachers  of  the  Gospel. 

It  has  been  hastily  assumed,  by  a  later  generation  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  consequently  by  others,  that 
these  men  wandered  throughout  England  precisely  as  they 
were  "moved  by  the  Spirit."  But  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  evidence  to  show  that  Fox  and  these  worthies  did  not 

*  **  MSS.  Journal  of  George  Fox,"  Deyonshire  House  Library. 
f  MSS. — **An  account  of  the  first  publishing  of  truth  in  Westmoreland."    Devon- 
sliire  House  Library. 
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consider  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  by  which  they 
were  led  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  denounce  the  abuses  of 
the  times,  as  subverting  the  human  intellect,  but  as  apply- 
ing all  its  resources  to  the  glory  of  Ood,  and  the  progress 
of  the  Gospel.    If  they  were  mad,  precisely  as  some  deemed 
Wesley  and  his  preachers,  there  was  certainly  a  "  method 
in  their  madness,"  for  which  they  have  not  received  due 
credit.     It  will  be  seen,  as  the  history  of  the  Society's 
organization  is  more  fully  developed,  that  there  were  good 
reasons  for  not  making  common  property  of  detaUs  which 
were  used  sixteen  or  twenty  years  afterwards,  as  a  handle 
to  represent  the  Founders  of  the  Society  as  inconsistent 
with  their  original  principles.    In  a  later  generation,  the 
phrases  of  Fox  and  his  preachers,  which  were  originally 
the  ordinary  phrases  of  the  more  godly  people  of  the  period, 
the  Independents,  the  Baptists,  and  the  rigid  Puritans,  were 
stereotyped,  and  made  to  support  other  views  of  spiritual  in- 
fluences than  those  held  by  Fox.     Fox  meant,  by  the  tech- 
nical phrases  he  used,  which  now  sound  quaint,  and  hardly 
intelligible,  to  express  views  of  real,  spiritual  religion,  akin  to 
those  of  Wesley.    The  Society,  at  a  later  age,  used  them  to 
express  the  Quietism  of  Lady  Guion.  The  former  represented 
a  vast  spiritual  power,  the  latter  an  empty  mysticism,  which 
was  practically  incapable  of  doing  Christ's  work  in  the  world. 
If  we  speak  of  Fox  as  holding  "mystical"  views,  we  must 
define  our  meaning.    All  shades  of  religious  opinions,  from 
the  form  in  which  Christianity  is  presented  by  the  Apostle 
John,  to  the  utterances  of  writers,  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 
that  they  have  written  chapters  in  which  a  ludd  interval  is 
hardly  to  be  detected,  have  been  called  mystical.     To  "the 
mystical  death,  self-annihilation,  and  holy  indiffereilce  of 
the  Quietists,"  Fox  is  an  entire  stranger. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Judge 
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Fell.  She  was  the  great  granddaughter  of  the  celebrated 
martyred  lady,  Anne  Askew,  the  second  daughter  of  Sir 
WiUiam  Askew,  of  Kelsy,  in  Lincolnshire.  Anne  Askew  was 
a  victim  of  Bishops  Bonner  and  Gardiner,  and  Wriothesly 
the  Lord  Chancellor  (who  racked  her  with  his  own 
hands),  and  she  was  carried  in  a  chair  to  the  stake  (26th 
July,  1545).  Foxe,  the  Martyrologist,  says,  that  the  three 
martyrs  who  were  burnt  to  death  with  her,  became  "embol- 
dened, and  they  received  the  greater  comfort  in  that  painful 
kind  of  death."  "Beholding  her  invincible  constancy,  and 
being  stirred  up  through  her  persuasion,  they  did  set  apart 
all  fear."*  We  can  well  understand  the  story  of  the 
martyrdom  was  handed  down  as  a  fearful  heirloom  in  the 
family  of  the  Askews,  and  that  when  the  young  reformer, 
also  of  "the  stock  of  the  martyrs,"  showed  her  how  the 
axe  might  be  laid  to  the  root  of  Eomanism,  and  the  per- 
secuting spirit  of  priestcraft,  Margaret  Fell  embraced  the 
views  of  Fox  with  all  the  generous  warmth  of  a  woman's 
nature.  She  was  no  ordinary  woman.  She  had  a  "beam- 
ing countenance,"  and  "most  sweet,  harmonious  voice." 
She  was  a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  and  Mrs.  Webb,  in  her 
"Fells  of  Swarthmore  Hall,"  draws  a  beautiful  picture  of 
the  sunny  happiness  of  this  family  of  the  stem  Common- 
wealth times — consisting  of  seven  daughters  and  one  son — 
a  picture  which  was  marred  only  by  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  persecutors. 

Margaret  Fell  herself,  and  several  members  of  her  family, 
were  at  different  times  imprisoned  for  the  testimony  of  a 
good  conscience.  Her  estates  were  restored  to  her  after 
she  had  been  seven  years  a  premunired  prisoner,  in  a 
"place,"  as    she  writes    to    King    Charles,  "not  fit  for 


*  Anne  Askew  had  embraced  Melchior  Hoffman's  opinions. 
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human  beings  to  live  in;  where  storm,  wind  and  rain, 
and  smoke,  entered  in  the  keen  weather."  Her  letters 
show  her  to  have  been  a  woman  of  considerable  intellec- 
tual powers.  She  had  property  of  her  own,  and  there  is 
every  description  of  indirect  evidence  to  show  that  the 
fond,  by  which  this  preaching  was  supported,  was  largely 
reinforced  by  Margaret  Fell.  Swarthmore  Hall  was  an 
open  house  of  entertainment  for  the  travelling  preachers. 
Her  faith  was  strong,  even  when  "the  hay"  seemed  likely 
to  be  "eaten  up"  by  their  horses.  The  next  year  it  was 
so  abundant,  that  they  had  "to  sell"  it! 

The  Swarthmore  Papers  show  clearly  the  position  she 
held  with  reference  to  the  rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  also  that  Fox  was  the  centre  of  this  vast  religious 
organization.*  In  all  matters  of  delicacy  or  difficulty,  the 
most  eminent  preachers  in  the  Society  were  constantly  in 
direct  communication  with  Fox,  and  looked  to  him  for 
help  and  advice. 

We  shall  proceed  to  illustrate  the  following  and  other 
points,  by  quotations  from  the  Swarthmore  Papers,  and 
various  other  sources.  First — That  the  preaching  in  the 
steeple-houses  by  the  early  Friends,  was  a  practice  admis- 
sible under  the  circumstances,  and  allowed  by  the  law  and 
acknowledged  custom,  during  the  period  from  1648  to  1660, 
and  that  Fox  and  his  society  cannot  be  justly  charged  with 
conduct  in  the  slightest  degree  similar  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  pubUc  worship  of  a  congregation,  or  interference 
with  a  clergyman  of  the  EstabUshed  Church,  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  at  the  present  day.  Secondly — That 
Fox  was  applied  to,  to  supply  preachers  for  congrega- 
tions who  wanted  them,  and  that  he  exercised  control  in 

*  Considering  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  it  will  bear  comparison  with  the  rise 
of  Methodism. 
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displacing  unsuitable  preachers;  and  that  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  London  Missionary  Society  sends  out  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, so  Fox  was  the  means  of  sending  out  the 
ministers  of  the  Society.  Thirdly — That  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  early  Society  of  Friends 
possessed  a  system  of  circuit,  or  itinerant  preaching  (taking 
into  account  the  troubled  circumstances  of  the  times), 
nearly  as  complete  as  that  of  the  Wesleyans. 

Mr.  Marsden,  in  his  "History  of  the  Later  Puritans," 
reminds  us  of  a  point  very  often  forgotten  by  the  readers  of 
Fox's  autobiography,  viz.,  that  Quakerism  opposed  itself  at 
first  to  "priests"  and  "steeple-houses,"  when  a  Presbyterian 
ministry  occupied  the  parish  churches ;  when  ministers  wore 
a  Genevan  gown,  and  preached  extempore,  and  when  the 
Prayer-book  was  banished  from  the  parish  church.  Its 
early  quarrel  was  not  with  Hturgies  and  organs,  but  with 
the  somewhat  bald  simplicity  of  the  Presbyterian  worship. 
We  should  rather  say,  its  quarrel  was  not  so  much  with  the 
worship,  as  this  is  seldom  objected  to,  as  with  the  "man 
made,"  or  "State's  ministers;"*  the  newly-imposed  Pres- 
byterian ministry,  who  were  never  popular,  and  were 
regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the  system  with  which 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  would  have  saddled 
the  country.  To  beUeve  in  the  Apostohc  Succession  and 
Ordination  by  a  bishop,  or  that  each  church  should  elect 
their  minister,  involved  principles  which  were  open  to 
discussion,  but  these  Presbyterian  ministers  were  then 
essentially  "man  made" — "State  ministers,"  to  use  the 
words  of  the  early  Friendsf — the  creation  of  the  State  in 

^  See  "  Short  Journal  of  G.  Fox,"  where  this  expression  occurs  many  times. 

t  '*  Ye  sell  by  the  Glass  {i.e.,  Hour  Glass).*'  '*  They  cannot  say  that  they  have  lived 
upon  the  Gospel,  but  they  have  lived  upon  the  State."  He  that  lives  upon  the  Ootpel 
get$  ajloek,  and  gets  a  vineyard"  "Now  there  are  State's  ministers  made  by  man.** 
•*  Fox's  Great  Mysteiy :  Answer  to  Weld,  Pzideaux,"  Ac,  in  •*  The  Perfect  Pharisee." 
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the  most  palpable  fonn — ^violating  every  principle  on  which 
the  christian  ministry  should  be  chosen.  Fox  beUeved 
that  Christ,  as  Head  of  the  Church,  chose  his  own  minis- 
ters— in  a  word,  he  believed  in  the  development  of  the 
spiritual  gifts  of  the  laity.  Lay  preaching,  as  opposed  to 
a  priesthood  created  by  the  civil  power ^  was  the  principle  Fox 
opposed  to  the  dreaded  ascendancy  of  Borne,  which  was  to 
lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  upas  tree  of  a  priesthood, 
whether  Boman,  Anglican,  or  Presbyterian — ^this  last  being 
dreaded  as  a  more  ingenious  form  of  priestly  tyranny  by 
the  old  and  true  stock  of  the  Independents  and  Baptists, 
as  well  as  the  followers  of  Fox.* 

It  is  a  great  mistake — a  mistake  which  has  produced 
serious  consequences  in  the  Society  which  Fox  founded — 
to  suppose  that  Fox,  in  protesting  against  a  '^  hireling 
ministry,"  protested  against  all  payments  to  ministers  of  the 
Gospel.  What  he  opposed,  was  a  ministry  which  was  the 
creature  of  the  civil  power,  and  hired  by  it.  His  views 
were  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  many,  probably  of  a 
great  majority,  of  the  Independents  and  Baptists  of  that 
day.  Taylor  thus  describes  the  views  of  the  General 
Baptists :"  The  ministers  of  Christ,  they  say,  who  have 
freely  received  from  God,  ought  freely  to  minister  to  others; 
and  such  as  have  spiritual  things  ministered  unto  them, 
ought  freely  to  conmiunicate  necessary  things  to  the 
miaisters  upon  account  of  their  charge ;  but  tythes,  or  any 
forced  maintenance  we  utterly  aeny  to  be  the  maintenance 
of  Gospel  ministers."!  Both  the  Elders  and  Messengers 
of  the  General  Baptists  generally  carried  on  business,  and 

*  '*  What  a  dismal  slaughter-hooBe,  and  a  black  Topbet  would  England  soon  beoome, 
were  the  sword  once  gotten  into  the  bands  of  an  imperions  Presbytery  I "  "  Babsbakehli 
Outrage  Reproved;  or,  A  Whipp  for  W.  Grigg,  of  Bristol,"  p.  7.    London,  1568. 

f  "  Taylor's  Baptists,"  voL  L,  p.  420. 
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served  the  church  grattiitously,  receiving  little  excepting 
travelling  expenses.  So  late  as  1679,  it  was  considered  a 
cause  worthy  of  church  censure,  to  afl&rm  **that  men  ought 
to  have  a  set  maintenance  for  preaching."*  The  principles 
and  practice  of  the  Calvinistic  Baptists  were  originally  the 
same.  The  Independents  and  Baptists,  who  were  denounced 
hy  Fox  and  his  friends  in  terms  similar  to  the  Presbyterian 
ministers,  as  "hireling  ministers,"  wfere  those  who,  contrary 
to  their  principles,  received  the  State  maintenance.!  This 
was  strongly  opposed  in  1664  by  many  of  the  Baptist 
Churches,  in  a  "Declaration  by  several  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ,"  (fee.  They  liken  the  Court  of  Tryers  to  the  High 
Commission  Court,  and  call  it  "the  graven  image  of  the 
worldly  power^  creating  a  worldly  clergy  for  worldly  ends," 
and  denounce  it  as  "  against  the  rule  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
faith  of  Christ,  and  as  much  to  be  exploded  as  the  Pope 
and  the  Prelate." 

The  following  quotation  clearly  shows  that  there  was 
originally  no  dijfference  of  view  upon  the  subject  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  ministry,  between  George  Fox  and 
his  followers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Independents 
and  Baptists  on  the  other.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Independents,  and  a  few  of  the  Baptists;  eventually  fell 
away  from  their  principles  and  received  State  pay.  In 
1658,  Fox  thus  addressed  the  Protector  and  ParUament  of 
England: — "Now,  if  ye  be  such  as  propagate  the  Gospel 
(which  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  and  a  free  Gospel)  .  .  • 
As  for  the  maintenance  and  means  of  ministers,  leave  that  to 
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*  "Berkhampstead  Chnrob  Book,"  1679,  qnoted  by  Taylor. 

f  e.^.,  *' Fox's  G^eat  Mystery." — Tombe,  the  celebrated  Baptist,  oomes  in  for,  per- 
haps, a  largei  shore  oi  blame,  because  he  is  oonsidered  a  special  renegade  from  sound 
Baptist  principles.  He  "preaches,"  "divines,"  "prophesies"  **for  money,"  and 
"prepares  war  against  those  who  will  not  put  into  his  month — toitneu  thy  eggs  (tithe 
eggs),  giTe  thee  boos,  and  thou  wilt  say  they  are  good  Qhorcimien  1 " 
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iha  people^  and  see  if  the  preaching  of  that  will  (not)  so  open 
the  hearts  of  (the)  people  as  to  lay  down  their  possessions  at  the 
feet  of  ministers  J  and  so  let  a  man  plant  a  vineyard  before  he 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  it.  Let  him  get  a  flock  before  he  eat  of 
the  milk.  So  thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox 
that  treadeth  out  the  come.  Then  the  ox  may  eat,  and 
they  that  preach  the  Gospel  may  live  of  the  Gospel.  Now 
establishing  of  maintenance  for  ministry,  and  giving  them 
a  set  mcuntenance,  and  they  taking  it  by  compulsion  by  an 
outward  law,  this  is  never  Ukely  to  open  the  hearts  of  people^ 
nor  ever  likely  to  bring  men  to  *live  of  the  Gospel f*  when  they 
have  a  set  maintenance  set  them." 

The  views  of  Fox  and  Burroughs*  here  expressed,  are 
far  broader  and  more  comprehensive  than  those  which  have 
been  since  developed  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  not 
only  were  these  sentiments  professed,  but  they  were  acted 
upon.  In  the  early  Society,  the  committee  who  attended 
to  the  needs  of  the  ministry,  were  exempted  from  giving 
any  particular  account  of  the  monies  expended,  and  we 


*  "  To  the  Protector  and  Parliament  of  England,  1658,*'  p.  59.  See  also,  '<  A  Just 
and  Lawful  Trial  of  the  Teachers  and  Professed  Ministers  of  this  Age  and  Generation,** 
whereto  is  added  a  short  description  of  the  true  ministry  of  Ghrist,  and  of  his  lawful 
and  just  maintenance  according  to  the  Apo8tle*s  example,  and  now  again  justified  hy 
the  people  oaUed  Quakers  in  England.  By  E.  Borronghs.  London,  1659.  Page  22. — 
**  If  this  law  of  eqoity  and  righteousness  were  established,  and  aU  people  left  free  to 
hear  and  approye  of  whom  they  will,  and  then  to  pay  and  maintain  them,  and  this 
(too)  would  tiy  the  ministers,  and  who  converted  the  most  to  God,  and  gained  the  love 
of  most  people,  and  if  they  wrought  well  they  may  receive  maintenance  accordingly  by 
the  free  gift  of  the  people,  and  the  ministers  that  are  not  content  with  this  law,  are  out 
of  pure  reason  and  equity,  and  showing  that  they  dare  not  trust  the  Lord,  nor  the 
fruits  of  their  labourt.  But  in  equity  and  justice  let  every  minister  be  maintained  by 
the  fruits  of  his  own  labour,  from  the  people  for  whom  he  doth  labour.  By  this,  all 
people  may  understand  the  minietere  and  ministry  we  do  not  aUaw  and  approve  of^  and 
how  ministers  ought  to  be  maintained.  And  if  any  go  forth  to  a  place  and  county  (and) 
among  the  people  that  are  not  converted,  then  the  church  ought  to  take  care  to  main- 
tain such  in  their  work,  tiU  they  may  reap  of  their  otm  labour,  and  eat  of  the  fruit  of 
their  own  vineyard.** 
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shall  see  that  the  liberal  supply  of  the  needs  of  the  early 
preachers,  and  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  them  were 
exclusively  employed  in  preaching,  formed  one  of  the  com- 
plaints made  against  Fox  by  a  new  school  of  opinion  in 
the  Society. 

At  the  rise  of  the  "  Children  of  Light,"  they  were  often 
ignorantly  charged  with  the  opinions  of  the  Banters, 
e.g.y  that  "they  would  not  have  any  to  read,  pray,  and 
teach,  but  when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  leads  them;"  and 
they  reply  to  this  charge,  ^^ praying  in  families j  and  reading 
and  instructing  of  children,  and  bringing  them  up  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  teaching  according  to  the  Apostle's 
doctrine,  we  own."*  The  use  by  Fox  of  the  term  "steeple- 
houses"  for  church  buildings,  has  been  supposed  to  be  one 
of  his  personal  oddities.  The  term  is  used  by  Cotton,  the 
celebrated  New  England  Independent.  It  was  commonly 
used  by  the  Baptists,!  long  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
Fox's  preaching. 

*  '*A  Short  Answer  to  a  Book  set  forth  hy  Seven  Priests,"  page  19,  1654.  Eing*8 
Pamphlets,  vol.  615,  tract  10,  p.  19. 

t  Featley'fl  •»  Dippers  Dipped,"  p.  14,  Anabaptist—"  The  Word  of  God  doth  not 
command  us  to  oome  to  your  steeple-houses.^*  "Gangroena,"  part  iii.,  p.  4,  1646 — 
'*  Blaok-eoated  preachers,  {i.e,,  Presbyterians)  that  did  now  preach  in  steeple-houses,** 

CoNTiNUATioii  OF  NoTB  ON  THB  NAME  "Ohildrbn  OF  LiOHT."  See  p.  262. — The  following 
is  a  quotation  from  the  document  *'  Brtiderliche  Yereinigung."  There  is  a  copy  of  this 
work  in  the  State  Library  of  Munich.  It  was  printed  with  a  letter  of  Michael  Sattler's 
and  the  history  of  his  martyrdom.  There  are  two  editions  of  the  same  in  the 
Mennonite  Library  at  Amsterdam,  in  Dutch.  The  date  is.  Dr.  Scheffer  informs  me, 
1527 : — *'  Freud,  fried,  und  barmhertzigkeit  Ton  unserm  vatter,  durch  die  vereinigung 
des  bliits  Christi  Jesu  mit  sampt  den  gaben  des  Geists  der  vom  vatter  gesendt  wirt 
alien  glaubigen  zu  sterke  und  trost  und  bestendigkeit  in  aUen  triibsal  bis  an  das  ende. 
Amen. — Sei  mit  alien  liebhabem  Gottes  und  Kinder  des  Liechts,  welche  zerspreit 
seind  allenthalben  wo  sie  von  Gott  unserm  vatter  verordnet  seind  wo  sie  yersamlet 
Beind  einmiitighlich  in  einem  Got  und  vatter  unser  aUer  gnad  und  fried  im  hertzen  sei 
mit  euch  aUen.  Amen."  It  wUl  be  seen  that  the  term  is  used  in  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  documents/  and  in  the  same  way,  among  the  Friends  and  the  Contmental 
Baptists.    The  note  on  page  267  may  prove  to  have  considerable  importance. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

The  Custom  of  Preaching  .in  the  Churches  "after 
THE  Priest  had  done,"  when  the  Church  was  **  Re- 
modelled    AFTER     THE     FaSHION     OP     SCOTLAND."      ThE 

Early  Friends,   by  doing   so,   did   not   intentionally 

DISTURB  Public  Worship.     Fox  requested  to  Preach 

in    the    Churches.      Not    Indicted    for    disturbing 
I 

J  Congregations.  "Prophesying"  of    Laymen    approved 

it  by  "First  Book  of   Discipline"  of   the   Church   of 

Scotland.  Churches  treated  as  Public  Buildings. 
The  Right  of  Laymen  to  preach  in  Churches.  **  Pro- 
phesying" usual  AMONG  THE  INDEPENDENTS  AND  BAPTISTS. 

Featly  and  the  Baptists.  The  Character  of  the 
Preaching  of  the  Friends^  and  the  Reasons  of  their 
Opposition  to  the  Presbyterian  Clergy. 


It  must  be  recollected,  that  the  period  during  which  Fox, 
and  the  preachers  in  connection  with  him,  "stood  up,  after 
the  minister  had  done,"  and  "declared  the  Truth,"  &c.,  was 
a  period  not  only  of  great  unsettlement,  but  that  by  large 
sections  of  the  nation,  the  remodelling  of  the  Church  "after 
the  fashion  of  Scotland,"  was  considered  both  illegal  and 
unscriptural.* 

*  The  House  of  Commons  ordered,  that  if  a  minUUr  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  disturb  the  new  Presbyterian  miniBter,  he  should  be  imprisoned  for  a  month  in 
consequence  of  *' many  violent  tumults  and  outrages." — "  King's  Pamphlets/* — "A  Pro- 
clamation of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,"  325-42,  and  "  Ordinance  of  the  House  of  Commons," 
828-18;  also  **A  great  fight  in  the  church  at  Thaxted,  on  Sunday,  between  the  sequeft* 
Irators  and  the  ('Church  of  England  )  minister.'*— 330- S. 
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The  instance  usually  relied  upon  to  prove  these  pro- 
ceedings to  be  unseemly  interruptions  of  public  worship, 
&c.,  is  that  at  Nottingham  in  1648,  which  has  been 
previously  noticed.  Fox  was  then  quite  a  young  man, 
in  the  first  year  of  his  ministry;  he  admits  the  interrup- 
tion, and  appears  to  justify  it  by  alleging  strong  feelings  of 
reUgious  duty.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  that  after 
reading  this,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  if  under  what  Fox 
deemed  his  duty,  he  felt  it  right  to  interrupt  the  ordinary 
course  of  public  worship  in  a  single  instance,  he  would  be 
prepared  to  defend  the  same  conduct  in  himself  and  his 
followers  in  all  cases.  It  has  therefore  been  assumed,  that 
while  claiming  the  Uberty  to  worship  God  according  to  their 
own  consciences.  Fox  and  his  followers  systematically  in- 
terrupted the  worship  of  other  christians.  That  in  soUtary 
instances  an  interruption  of  pubhc  worship  is  fairly  charge- 
able to  them,  is  what  they  admit.  If,  however,  we  can 
show  by  sufficient  evidence,  that  their  rule  was  to  abstain 
from  any  interruption  oi'  interference  with  pubhc  worship,  and 
that  their  object  was  to  exercise  a  right  which  was  recog- 
nized by  the  law  and  customs  of  this  particular  period — the 
heaviest  charge  which  has  been  made  against  these  men 
will  be  removed,  and  the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  excuse 
Fox  and  his  followers  if  the  force  of  their  emotions  in  this 
stormy  period,  led  them,  in  isolated  cases,  into  an  occa- 
sional oflFence  against  propriety.* 

We  beUeve  that  this  subject  has  been  misunderstood  by 
historians,  and  that  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter  has  not 
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*  Wliere  this  kind  of  interraption  ocotured,  we  may  readily  eonceiye  the  ianlt  not  to 
have  been  exdnsiyely  on  one  side— «.p.,  '*  Swarthmore  Papers,"  1668,  J.  Nicholls  to 
M.  Fell. — *'A8  soon  as  we  came  in,  the  priest  began  to  *rayle  against  the  truth,'  so 
we  stood  still  a  little  space;  then  he  said,  'Whence  had  thou  that  light,  man?'  I  said, 
*from  Christ  Jesus.'    I  said  no  more.*' 
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been  stated.  There  is  evidence  that  Fox  and  the  early 
preachers  spoke  a  far  greater  number  of  times  without  any 
interruption  whatever  of  their  preaching,  and  that  in  many 
instances*  they  were  requested  to  preach.  The  people 
rung  the  bells  in  some  districts  for  Fox  to  preach  in  the 
churches,  and  in  several  instances  they  would  have  broken 
open  the  doors  of  the  churches  when  the  churchwardens 
refused  the  keys.  We  will  bring  before  our  readers  quota- 
tions from  unpublished  manuscripts : — 

*'And  the  truth  came  over  all,  and  answered  all.  •  .  . 
And  there  was  an  old  man,  a  priest,f  convinced  there. 
When  the  people  came  to  him  and  told  him  to  take  his 
tythe,  he  denied  it,  and  said  he  had  enough,  and  there  were 
four  chief  constables  convinced  there ;  and  then  the  priests 
and  people  were  very  loving,  and  I  was  desired  of  them  to 
many  places  (t.e.,  to  preach  in  many  places);  and  the  old 
man,  the  priest,  went  up  and  down  with  me  to  many  steeple- 
houses,  and  the  people  tu^uld  ring  the  bells  when  we  came  to  a 
town,  thinking  I  would  speak,  and  the  truth  spread,  and  I 
spoke  in  many  steeple-houses,  but  I  did  not  come  into 
their  pulpits  J  (Fox  had  a  strong  objection  to  pulpits),  and 
some  places  where  the  priests  were  afraid,  they  fled  away 
from  the  town  when  as  I  came  to  it,  and  the  people  wovld 
break  open  the  doors,^  if  I  would  go  into  the  steeple-house. 


•  «•  George  Fox's  Journal,"  1661. 

t  Boyes,  at  Pickering  in  Yorkshire — see  "George  Fox's  Journal,"  1651. 

X  "  Miall's  British  Churches."  Page  176. — **0h,  those  pulpits,  and  all  the  influences 
they  infer  1  Would  that  no  such  professional  convenience  had  been  invented  I  Would 
that  some  change  of  feeling,  or  even  of  fashion,  amongst  us,  would  sweep  them  dean 
away!**    The  early  Independents  and  Baptists  had  no  pulpits. 

§  At  Dover,  in  April,  1646,  the  Independents  appointed  a  pastor;  **  hereupon  they 
are  presently  so  high  flown  that  they  will  have  our  public  meeting  place  coiled  the 
church,  to  preach  a  weekly  lecture,  though  we  have  an  order  from  the  committee  of 
Parliament,  that  there  shall  be  none  without  the  consent  of  both  ministers  in  Dover, 
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if  the  churchwardens  would  not  open  it,  but  I  would  not 
let  them,  but  spoke  to  them  in  the  yard  or  anywhere,  the 
truth  of  God,  and  in  love  it  was  received,  and  many 
justices  were  living  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  truth  spread.* 
This  may  be  paralleled  by  the  case  of  Wishart,  a  century 
earlier,  of  whom  it  is  said,  ^^He  then  went  and  preached  in 
many  other  placfes,  (where)  entrance  to  the  churches  being 
denied  him,  he  preached  in  the  fields.  He  would  not  sufifer 
the  people  to  open  the  church  doors  with  violence,  for  that, 
he  said,  became  not  the  gospel  which  he  preached."  t 

Why  should  the  people  break  open  the  doors  of  the 
churches,  unless  an  ancient  right  existed  to  the  pubUc  use 
of  churches  ?  We  believe  it  will  be  found  that  such  a  right 
existed  prior  to  and  jduring  the  times  of  the  Conmaonwealth. 
"And  in  the  afternoon  (of  Sunday)  I  went  three  miles  oflf 
Beverley,  and  there  went  into  the  steeple-house,  and  when 
the  priest  had  done,  I  spoke  to  him  and  the  people  largely^ 

and  have  acquainted  them  with  it ;  yet  some  have  threatened  that  if  the  key  be  kept 

away  they  will  break  open  the  doon,"    And  since  Mr.  Davies's  journey  to  London,  the 

memhers  of  his  church  (ahove  named)  meeting  every  Lord's-day,  and  once  in  the  week, 

Mr.  Maseal  (a  man  employed  hy  the  State,  to  he  a  perf ector  of  the  customs)  undertakes 

to  feed  the  flock,  expound  the  Scripture,  and  with  much  vehemency  cries  out  to  the 

people,  expressing  himself  thus  against  the  present  (Preshyterian)  ministry:  **Your 

priests,  youi  damned  priests,  your  cursed  priests,  with  their  fools*  coats  I"*    He 

presseth  them  to  the  uselessness  of  human  learning,  <ftc. — **  Gangroena,"  part  11.,  p.  168, 

1646. 

*  '*  Bla«k-ooftt«d  pnMh«n  UmI  did  now  preaeh  In  ehvanbm,** 

•  MSS.    Short  Journal  of  George  Fox,  Devonshire  House. 

f** Universal  History  of  Christian  Martyrdom,"  p.  429,  originally  composed  hy  the 
Bev.  J.  Fox,  M.A.  By  Bev.  J.  Milner,  M.A.,  ue.,  F.  W.  Blogdon.  Wishart,  the 
martyr,  was  a  gentleman,  and  preached  in  churches.  He  was  a  layman,  hut  had 
received  his  education  at  Camhridge.  No  exception  appears  to  have  heen  taken  to 
the  act  of  his  preaching  in  the  churches,  hut  to  the  doctrine  preached. — "Seyers* 
Memorials  of  Bristol,'*  vol.  ii.,  p.  228.  "  On  the  15th  May,  1589,  George  Wisard, 
or  Wisehart,  a  Scottish  preacher,  set  forth  his  lecture  in  St.  Nicholas  church,  in 
Bristol,  of  the  most  hlasphemons  heresie  that  ever  was  heard,  <&c.  He  was  con- 
fronted on  this  heresie,  and  had  to  bear  a  faggot  in  St.  Nicholas  church.*' 
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and  they  were  moderate,  and  many  heard  the  truth  gladly 
and  desired  me  to  give  them  another  meeting,  and  so  the 
truth  had  its  passage."  *  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in 
all  the  letters  in  the  Swarthmore  Collection,  and  in  the 
Short  MS.  Journal  of  George  Fox,  already  quoted,  there  is 
the  same  care  taken  to  specify,  as  is  done  in  George  Fox's 
pubUshed  Journal,  that  they  spoke  "after  the  priest  had 
done."  In  some  instances  the  priest  himself  requested 
Fox  to  speak.  In  1652  Fox  writes,  (see  Journal)  "  From 
thence  I  passed  to  Ramside,  where  was  a  chapel,  in  which 
Thomas  Lawson  used  to  preach,  who  was  an  eminent 
priest.  He  lovingly  acquainted  his  people  in  the  morning, 
of  my  coming  in  the  afternoon,  by  which  means  many  were 
gathered  together.  When  I  came  I  saw  there  was  no  place 
so  convenient  as  the  chapel;  wherefore  I  went  up  into  the 
chapel  and  all  was  quiet.  Thomas  Lawson  went  not  up 
into  his  pulpit,  but  left  the  time  to  me.  The  everlasting 
day  of  the  Eternal  God  was  proclaimed  that  day,  and  the 
Everlasting  truth  was  largely  declared,  which  reached  and 
entered  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  many  received 
the  truth  in  the  love  of  it."  Fox  says,  at  Cockermouth, 
"  the  soldiers  told  them  we  had  broken  no  law,"  1663.  At 
Malton,  in  1651,  Fox  says,  "I  was,  therefore,  much  desired 
to  go  and  speak  in  the  steeple-houses."  "And  many  of  the 
priests  by  this  time  did  invite  George  Fox  and  others  to 
preach  in  their  steeple-houses ;  but  after  they  saw  what  it 
tended  to  bring  them  out  of — their  outward  temple  and 
tythes,  and  to  preach  Christ  and  his  Gospel  freely — then 
both  priests  and  Ranters  were  very  angry."  t  Again  we 
are  told,  "One  of  the  priests  wrote  to  me,  and  invited  me 

••"Short  Journal  of  George  Fox" — probably  in  1651. 

t  MSS.  at  DeTonshire  House — "  How  the  Lord  by  His  Power  and  Spirit  did  raise  np 
Friends,' ''  p.  18.    This  MSS.  appears  to  be  written  by  one  of  the  early  Friends. 
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to  preach  in  his  steeple-house."  At  Boutle,  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  in  1652,  Fox  *'came  in  while  the  priest  was 
preaching,  and  all  the  Scriptures  he  spake  were  of  false 
prophets,  and  deceivers,  and  antichrists,  and  he  brought 
them  and  threw  tJiem  down  upon  us.  I  sat  me  down  and 
heard  till  he  had  done.  So  when  he  had  done  I  began  to 
speak  to  him,  and  he  and  the  people  began  to  be  rude, 
and  the  constable  stood  up  and  charged  peace  amongst 
them,  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  all  was 
quiet,  and  I  took  his  Scriptures  that  he  spake  of,  false 
prophets,  and  antichrists,  and  deceivers,  and  threw  them 
back  upon  him,  and  let  him  see  that  he  was  in  the  very 
steps  of  them,  and  he  began  to  oppose  me.  I  told  him  his 
glasse  {i.e.  the  hour  glass)  was  gone^  his  time  was  out,  the  • 
place  was  as  free  for  me  ^sfor  him^  and  he  accused  me  that  I 
had  broke  the  law,  in  speaking  to  him  in  his  time  in  tlie 
maiTiing.  (Fox  had  spoken  in  this  case  in  the  morning,  in 
*'his  time,"  because  "he  uttered  such  wicked  things,"  "and. 
for  truth's  sake  I  was  moved  to  speak  to  him,  if  I  had  been 
imprisoned  for  it."  This  was  under  special  provocation, 
and  Fox  admits  he  acted  illegally.)  '^And  I  told  him  he 
had  broken  the  law  then  in  speaking  in  my  time.*'  *  In  this  case 
there  was  no  disturbance,  and  he  "had  a  brave  meeting  in 
the  steeple-house." 

Margaret  Killam  writes  to  George  Fox — date  about  1653. 
"I  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  go  to  Cambridge,  and  I  went 
by  Newarkside,  and  was  at  a  meeting  upon  the  First-day 
there,  and  I  was  moved  to  go  to  the  steeple-house,  and  I 
was  kept  in  silence  whilst  their  teacher  had  done,  and  he 
gave  over  in  siibtilty  a  Uttle,  and  after  began  again,  thinking 
to  have   ensnared  me,  but  in  the  wisdom   of    God  I  was 
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*  Short  Journal  of  George  Fox. 
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preserved,  and  did  not  speak  till  he  had  come  down  out  of 
the  place,  for  he  did  seek  to  have  ensnared  me,  as  it  was 
related  by  his  hearers,  and  (he)  said  "that  I  was  subtil," 
The  congregation  was  *Wery  silent  and  attentive  to  hear, 
and  did  confess  it  was  the  truth  that  was  spoken  to  them, 
and  was  troubled  that  their  teacher  had  fled  away."  It 
was  the  same  that  did  imprison  EUzabeth  Hooton  (men- 
tioned in  Fox's  Journal  as  the  first  woman  minister  in 
the  Society  of  Friends)  and  did  ensnare  her  by  his  craft, 
and  he  had  told  them  that  "if  any  came  and  spoke  in 
meekness  he  would  hear."  * 

From  Bangston-on-Thames  Burroughs  writes  to  Fox,  in 
1667.  Burroughs  was  at  a  pubUc  "  General '*  meeting,  which 
attracted  a  large  number  of  people;  he  writes — "  About  the 
second  hour  came  another  officer  and  told  me  that  the 
magistrates  gave  way  for  me  to  come  into  their  meeting 
(they  had  previously  been  apprehensive  on  account  of  the 
numbers,  lest  the  peace  should  be  endangered),  and  object 
if  I  could,  and  about  the  third  hour  I  passed  out  of  our 
meeting  (leaving  Friends  quiet  in  their  own  meeting)  into 
their  steeple-house,  none  at  all  with  me  except  one.  I 
heard  the  man  preach,  not  the  fourth  part  of  an  hour  till 
he  had  ended,  and  Uberty  given  by  him  for  any  to  object 
that  could.  So  all  was  quiet,  and  I  having  gathered  several 
heads  of  his  words  into  my  mind,  which  were  damnable 
doctrine,  I  soberly  pitched  upon  one  particular,  which 
shamed  him  in  the  sight  of  all  honest  people.  So  that  in 
the  fourth  part  of  an  hour  he  desired  the  magistrates  to  dis- 
miss the  people ;  but  they  being  sober,  he  ran  away  out  of 
his  pulpit,  and  I  stayed  till  the  magistrates  rising  up  (the 
priest  being  gone)  and  bade  me  depart.     So  in  a  very  little 


*  "  Swart hmore  Pap^r^." 
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time  I  did,  with  much  advantage  and  renown  to  the  truth." 
Personally,  however,  his  reward  was  small,  for  the  magis- 
trates in  the  evening  tendered  him  the  oath  of  abjuration, 
because  "they  did  know  and  find  him  to  be  a  man  of  parts, 
and  therefore  did  groundedly  suspect  him  to  be  a  Jesuit !  " 
At  Cockermouth  Fox  had  appointed  a  meeting,  and  "the 
people  having  notice,  and  had  not  seen  me  before  that, 
there  came  above  a  thousand  people,  which  was  like  a  horse 
fair,  and  they  were  got  into  a  tree  to  hear  and  see,  and  so  a 
professor  asked  me  if  I  would  go  into  the  church,  as  he 
called  it,  and  I  said  yes.  And  so  I  went  in,  and  the  people 
was  got  up  into  the  pulpit,"  &c.  This  was  no  soUtary 
instance ;  the  churches  in  those  days  were  used  as  public 
buildings  for  every  variety  of  pubUc  purpose.  The  sessions 
were  occasionally  held  in  them,*  and  Fox  was  repeatedly 
invited  on  week  days  to  preach  in  the  church  instead  of 
the  open  air.  There  does  not  appear  in  either  the  pub- 
lished autobiography  of  Fox,  or  the  manuscript  "Short 
Journal,"  from  which  we  have  quoted,!  or  any  of  the  Swarth- 
more  papers,  the  slightest  evidence  that  there  was  any 
violation  of  the  rights  of  a  congregation  of  worshippers  or 
of  tl:o  law,  while  the  distinction  made  between  an  inter- 
ruption of  the  preacher,  and  speaking  "after  the  priest  had 
done,"  is  so  clearly  defined  as  to  leave  Uttle  or  no  doubt 
that  the  first  was  considered  an  improper  and  illegal  action, 
and  the  second  as  in  accordance  with  the  proprieties  of  the 

•  At  Pickering,  "SewePs  History." 

t  Which  may  be  taken  to  be  the  first  MS.  of  Fox's  Journal,  probably  handed  about 
among  his  friends,  expressed  in  Fox's  own  language,  without  those  corrections  by  the 
editor,  Thomas  EUwood,  and  by  a  committee  to  which  Fox's  Journal  was  subjected. 
It  is  believed  that  the  original  MS.  of  George  Fox's  Journal,  as  published,  is  in  the 
hands  of  Kobert  Spence,  Esq.,  of  North  Shields.  By  the  kindness  of  its  possessor,  the 
author  was  able  to  inspect  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  earlier  portions  are  missing; 
the  rest  appears  to  be  perfect. 
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time,  and  strictly  legal.  It  may  also  be  generally  observed 
that  Fox  was  not  indicted  for  disturbing  congregations  met 
for  the  worship  of  God,  but  for  "broaching  of  divers 
blasphemous  opinions,  contrary  to  a  late  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment,"* such  as  the  Arminian  doctrine,  that  "Christ  died 
for  all  men,"  and  other  matters  then  denounced  as  heresies 
of  the  deepest  dye ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
for  preachers  who  diflfered  from  the  prevailing  theological 
views,  to  avoid  offending,  either  in  reality  or  by  miscon- 
struction, against  the  provisions  of  this  Act.f 

*  See  "Sewel,**  1650,  and  *«  Fox's  Joamal''— Mittimas  to  the  Masto:  of  the  House 
of  Correotion  in  Derby. 

t  For  the  preventing  of  the  growing  and  spreading  of  heresies,  Heads  of  an  ordi- 
nance presented  to  the  House  of  CammonSi  twice  read  and  referred  to  a  oommittee, 
1646.—"  King's  Pamphlets." 

**  That  all  who  shonld  willingly  preach,  teach,  or  print,  or  write,  publish,  or  main- 
tain any  sach  opinion  contrary  to  the  doctrines  ensuing,  viz. : — ^The  omnipresence  of 
God,  the  Trinity,  denial  of  the  Besnrreotion,  or  that  Ghidst  is  not  the  Son  of  Qod, 
&c.,  if  he  abjures  not  his  error,  ihaiX  wfftr  death  !  " 

"  That  all  who  publish  any  of  the  following  errors,  shall  be  ordered  to  renounce  the 
said  errors  in  the  parish  church,  anid  if  this  is  not  done,  he  is  to  be  committed  to 
prison  by  the  Justice,  tmtil  he  find  two  suretieB  of  subsidy  men,"  &^ 

*'  That  all  men  shall  be  saved." 

**  That  man  hath  free  will  to  turn  to  Gk>d.*> 

**  That  the  two  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sapper,  «re  not  ordinances 
commanded  by  the  word  of  Ood:" 

Or  that  ministers  (t.tf.  Presbyterian  ministers)  or  ordinances,  are  not  true  ministers 
or  ordinances. 

Or  that  church  government  by  presbytery  is  antichristian  or  unlawful. 

Or  that  the  use  of  arms  "  for  public  defence  (be  the  cause  never  so  just)  is  unlawful.** 

In  1648  an  ordinance  of  the  Loids  and  Commons  was  published,  which  provided  the 
penalty  of  Death  for  the  following  Religious  Erots,  vis.  :-^ 

The  denial  of  omnipresence,  omniscience,  and  omnipotence  of  God.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  The  manhood  of  Christ,  or  to  maintain  "  that  the  Godhead  and  Manhood 
of  Christ  are  several  natures,"  or  to  deny  **  that  the  Humanity  of  Christ  is  pure  and 
unspotted  of  all  sin."  '*That  Christ  did  not  die  nor  rise  from  the  dead,  nor  ascend 
into  heaven  bodily,"  or  "  that  shall  deny  his  death  to  be  meritorious  on  the  behalf  of 
Believers ;  or  that  shall  maintain  and  publish,  as  aforesaid,  that  Jesus  Christ  iff  not  the 
Son  of  God,  or  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  not  the  Word  of  God,  or  that  the  bodies  of 
men  shall  not  rise  again  after  they  are  dead,  or  that  there  is  no  Day  of  Judgment  after 
death."    If  he  did  not  abjure  these  errors,  he  was  to  suffer  death. 
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But  we  have  distinct  and  positive  testimony,  that  on  the 
Bestoration,  when  the  Church  of  England  resumed  its  posi- 
tion as  established  by  law,  the  preachers  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  did  not  attempt  to  preach  after  the  priest  of  the 
Church  of  England  had  finished  his  sermon,*  A  pamphlet, 
written  by  Anne  Docwra,  a  woman  of  good  sense  and 


The  penalty  for  the  following  Errors  was  milder.  The  person  oonvioted  was  to 
renounce  his  said  Errors  in  the  parish  church,  or  if  he  did  not  do  so,  was  to  be  com- 
mitted to  prison  until  he  found  two  sureties  that  he  should  not  publish  these  Errors 
any  more : — 

"  That  all  men  shall  be  saved." 

•(  That  man  hath  by  nature  free  will  to  turn  to  God." 

*'  That  Ck)d  may  be  worshipped  in  or  by  pictures  or  images." 

"That  the  soul  of  man  goes  to  purgatory  after  death." 

"  That  the  soul  of  man  dieth  or  sleepeth  when  the  body  is  dead." 

"  That  Keyelation  or  the  Workings  of  the  Spirit,  are  a  Bule  of  Faith,  or  Christian 
Life,  though  diverse  from,  or  contrary  to  the  written  Word  of  God." 

"  That  man  is  bound  to  believe  no  more  than  by  his  reason  he  can  comprehend." 

**That  the  moral  law  of  God,  contained  in  the  ten  Commandments,  is  no  rule  of 
Christian  life." 

"  That  a  Believer  need  not  repent  or  pray  lor  pardon  of  sins." 

**  That  the  two  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  are  not  ordinances 
commanded  by  the  Word  of  God." 

"  That  the  baptizing  of  Infants  is  unlawful,  or  such  Baptism  is  void,  or  that  such 
persons  ought  to  be  bi^tized  again,  and  in  pursuance  thereof,  ahall  baptize  any  person 
formerly  baptized." 

*'  That  the  observation  of  the  Lord's  day  is  not  enjoined  by  the  ordinances  and  laws 
of  this  Bealm,  is  not  according  to,  or  contrary  to,  the  Word  of  God,  or  that  it  is  not 
lawful  to  join  in  public  prayer  or  family  prayer,  or  to  teach  children  to  pray." 

**That  the  churches  of  England  are  no  true  churches,  nor  their  ministers  and 
ordinances  true  ministers  and  ordinances,  or  that  the  church  government  by  presby- 
tery is  anti-christian  or  unlawful,  or  that  the  power  of  the  magistrate  is  unlawful,  or 
that  all  use  of  anas  though  for  the  public  defence  {and  the  cause  be  never  so  just)  is 
unlawful." 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  first  Act  some  of  the  special  views  of  Fox  are 
punished  by  an  ordinance  passed  in  1646,  i.e.,  two  years  before  Fox  begaai  to  form 
churches,  which  dearly  proves  that  such  views  had  been  promulgated  long  prior 
to  1646,  and  also,  that  prior  to  the  Act  ol  1648,  such  views  were  common. 


*  It  may  be  possible  to  adduce  a  few  instances  of  the  interruption  of  a  Church  of 
England  or  a  Dissenting  congregation  by  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  after 
1660  or  1661,  but  the  practice  was  entirely  abandoned. 
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ability,  who,  before  becoming  a  member,  was  a  Royalist 
and  Episcopalian,  who  lived  at  Cambridge,  famishes  this 
important  link  in  the  evidence.  She  says,  "I  never  heard 
that  Quakers,  so  called,  disturbed  the  Episcopal  clergy  in 
their  worship  by  going  in  amongst  them."  *  She  tells  us 
that  at  the  time  when  Friends  went  into  churches,  ^^the 
Coromon  Prayer  Book  was  tied  to  the  troopers'  horses' 
tails  in  some  places ;  this  made  sport  for  those  priests  (the 
Presbyterians)  who  clamoured  against  it."  We  may  fairly 
infer  from  the  change  in  the  practice  of  the  early  preachers 
of  the  Society,  that  they  considered  the  preaching  "after 
the  priest  had  done,"  in  the  Presbyterian  worship,  allow- 
able  on  Presbyterian  principles. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  when  Edward  Irving  appeared 
before  the  presbytery  of  London,  in  1832,  to  defend  among 
other  alleged  irregularities,  his  having  allowed  certain 
persons  to  ** prophesy"  in  his  congregation  after  the 
sermon,  he  pleaded  that  he  had  acted  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  canons  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He 
contended  that  the  Westminster  confession  did  "not 
supersede"  "the  First  Book  of  Discipline," f  and  that  the 


*  '*  Second  part  of  the  Apostate  Gonsoienoe  ExpoBed,**  p.  23. — T.  Sowle,  London, 
1700.  ThiB  is  corroborated  by  Baxter,  in  his  Autobiography,  although  he  attributes 
it  to  fear.  The  conduct  of  Fox  and  the  preachers,  who  were  shortly  nearly  all  in 
prison,  entirely  precludes  such  an  interpretation. 

t  '*  The  First  Book  of  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland/*  drawn  up  in  accordance 
with  a  Charge  from  the  Qreat  Council  of  Scotland,  dated  April  29, 1560. 

Chap  xiL — **  For  prophesying  or  interpreting  the  Scriptures." 

Head  2. — *<  This  exercise  is  a  thing  most  necessary  for  the  Kirk  of  God,  this  day, 
in  Scotland,  for  thereby,  as  said  is,  shall  the  Kirk  haye  judgment  and  knowledge  of  the 
graces,  gifts,  and  utterances  of  ev^ry  man  irtt/itn  their  body — ^the  simple  and  such  as 
have  somewhat  profited — shall  be  encouraged  daily  to  study  and  proceed  in  knowledge, 
and  the  whole  Kirk  shall  be  edified.  For  this  exercise  muBt  be  patent  to  such  as  list 
to  learn,  and  every  man  shall  have  liberty  to  utter  and  declare  his  mind  to  the  comfort 
and  consolation  of  the  Kirk. 
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exercise  of  prophesying  was  expressly  permitted  and  even 
encouraged  by  the  Kirk,  and  that  it  was  left  to  "the 
judgment"  of  "the  ministers  and  elders"  "what  day  of  the 
week  is  most  convenient  for  that  exercise."  This  "pro- 
phesying" was  to  take  place  in  the  order  laid  down  by  Paul, 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  it  was  allowed 
for  the  second  and  third  speaker  "to  add"  what  the  first 
"had  omitted;"  to  "gently  correct,"  or  "explain  more 
properly  when  the  whole  verity  was  not  revealed  to  the  former; " 
he  was  "to  use  no  invective  in  that  exercise  unless  it  be  of 
sobriety  in  confuting  heresies."  *  Irving  asks  the  question  of 
the  Presbytery,  "Can  anyone  say  it  is  contrary  to  the 
Ordinances  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  so  to 
do  ?"•  And  if  he  could  thus  speak  (in  1832)  does  not  this 
account  for  the  fact,  that  Fox  and  the  preachers  in  con- 
nection with  him,  almost  systematically  made  use  of  this 
opportunity,  "after  the  preacher  had  done,"  of  "gently 
correcting,"  and  "explaining  more  properly  when  the 
whole  verity"  did  not  seem  to  them  to  be  "revealed"  to 
the  Presbyterian  minister?  If  they  erred  sometimes  in 
"gentleness,"  the  Kirk  certainly  often  erred  in  gentleness 
to  them,  contrary  to  the  express  provisions  of  the  Book  of 
Discipline,  which  provides  that  if  "  strange  doctrines  are 


>-~ 


i. 


Head  8. — Provides  against  abnse.  The  speakers  "may  use  no  inveotiye,  unless  it  be 
of  sobriety  in  oonfnting  heresies." 

Head  6. — What  day  in  the  week  is  most  oonvenient  for  that  exercise?  .  .  •  We 
refer  to  the  judgment  of  every  particular  Kirk,  we  mean  to  the  jadgn[ient  of  the 
ministers  and  elders. 

The  ''Book  of  Common  Order/'  or  the  Order  of  the  English  Church  at  Geneva, 
whereof  John  Enox  was  minister,  approved  by  that  famous  and  learned  man,  John 
Calvin,  and  used  by  the  Beformed  Kirk  of  Scotland,  (ftc,  1568,  says.  ...  At  the 
which  time  {i,e.  of  prophesying)  it  is  lawful  for  every  man  to  speak  and  enquire  as 
Ood  thall  move  hit  heart." 

*  Quoted  by  Edward  Irving,  see  Appendix  to  Mrs.  OliphanVs  Life  of  Irving,  vol  ii., 
1862. 
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broached,  the  persons  being  called  into  the  Assembly  of 
Ministers,  the  faults,  if  any  notable  be  found,  are  noted, 
and  the  persons  gently  admonished."* 

The  evidence  of  the  uninterrupted  preaching  of  the  early 
ministers  of  the  Society,  in  the  churches,  might  be  multi- 
plied to  a  very  great  extent.  Edward  Burough  frequently 
mentions  his  preaching  in  churches  in  1654,  in  London. 
He  says,  "I  was  at  a  steeple-house  in  the  forenoon,  and 
had  free  liberty  to  speak."  Again  he  ** spoke  for  an  hour" 
in  a  pubhc  steeple-house  in  **  Lombard  Street,  where  most 
of  the  high  notionists  in  the  city  come,"  and  afterwards 
Howgill  spoke,  and  they  "passed  away  in  peace." t  When 
R.  Hubberthome  visited  the  Eastern  Counties  in  1655,  he 
says  he  "staid  all  day  in  the  steeple-house  with  the 
people,"  and  that  "on  the  same  day  James  Pamell  was 
in  another  steeple-house,  where  the  priest  suffered  him  to 
speak."  I 

But  in  a  work  published  in  1658,  by  four  Presbyterian 
ministers  in  Newcastle,  we  have  the  whole  subject  cleared 
up,  except  as  it  relates  to  the  rights  of  the  laity  in 
the  use  of  churches.  Not  only  does  it  show  us  that 
the  early  Friends,  the  Baptists,  and  Independents  had  a 
clear  legal  right  to  preach  in  the  churches,  but  that  such 
preaching,  if  after  the  Presbyterian  minister  had  finished  his 
sermon,  was  not  deemed  by  the  Presbyterians  themselves  an 
interruption  of  public  worship.  They  ask,  why,  if  the 
Quakers  are  "under  such  powerful  impulses  of  the  Spirit 
that  they  cannot  hold,  we  desire  to  know  how  they  can 
now  of  late  forbear  till  our  pMic  worship  and  exercises  be  con- 
cluded? At  their  first  breaking  forth  it  was  otherwise,  but 
since  they  have  found  that  their  speaking  in  the  time  of  our 

*  *'  First  Book  of  Discipline,"  4th  section  of  chap.  zii. 

t  Letter  to  Margaret  FcU.    Caton  MSS.  }  Ibid. 
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public  work  is  punishable  by  lawy*  they  can  now  be  silent  till 
we  have  closed  up  the  work."  This,  they  say  is  a  "poUtick 
proceeding,"!  and  we  may  add  that  the  evidence  of  such 
speaking  in  interruption  of  the  service,  proves  it  to  have 
been  rare,  even  prior  to  1653,  and  may  fairly  be  excused  on 

*  This  law  vraa  Ist  year  of  Mary,  second  sessions — an  Act  against  offenders  and 
preachers,  and  other  ministers  in  the  church,  against  "disturbing  a  preacher,  by  word 
or  deed,  in  his  iermon'* — ^the  penalty  was  imprisonment  for  three  months.  By  the 
13th  year  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  12,  it  is  clear  that  a  layman,  who  has  "  a  special  gift  and 
ability  to  be  a  preacher,"  professing  "the  doctrine  expressed  "  in  the  89  Articles,  could, 
with  the  license  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  preach  in  a  parish  chnrch;  and  it  appears 
that  on  the  aboUtion  of  the  Episcopal  system,  the  power  of  allowing  a  layman  to  preach 
in  a  church,  lay,  in  the  Commonwealth  times,  with  the  magistrate.*  The  law  was 
thus  propounded  in  1652 : —  ^ 

**  Eighthly.  If  any  of  his  own  anthority  shall  willingly,  and  of  pmpose,  by  open  and 
direct  word  or  deed,  malidoasly  or  contemptuously  molest,  or  by  any  other  unlawful 
ways,  disquiet  or  abuse  any  preacher  lawfully  authorized,  in  his  preaching  or  divine 
service,  or  irreverently  handle  the  sacrament,  Scf^,  Such  persons,  their  aiders  and 
abettors,  may,  immediately  after  the  thing  done,  be  forthwith  arrested  by  the  con- 
stable, the  officers,  or  any  other  person  then  present,  and  carried  to  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  to  be  proceeded  with  according  to  the  Statute  1  M.  chap.  6,  p.  18.  The  office 
and  duty  of  churchwardens,  overseers  of  the  poor/*  &c.,  1)y  William  Sheppard,  Esq., 
London,  1652. 

But  the  laity  appear  to  have  had  a  legal  right  to  the  use  of  the  churches ^  which  was 
then  exercised,  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  free  use  of  the  churches  during  this 
period  may  be  traced  to  this.  Baxter,  in  an  address  to  members  of  Parliament,  recom- 
mends that  thef  ^^ public  places^*  ({.«.,  the  churches) ^  as  well  as  *' maintenance,  he  only 
for  the  approved  (i.e.,  Presbyterian  mimsters,)  and  none  to  have  leave  to  preach  in 
those  places  called  churches  without  the  minister's  consent.**  We  think  the  inference 
explains  the  subject  very  clearly,  viz.,  that  with  consent  of  the  proper  authorities 
(probably  the  magistrates),  the  ch^irches  might  be  used  for  preaching  and  discussion 
by  the  laity,  and  that  the  churches  were  not  for  the  use  of  the  ministers  alone.  This 
explains  why  the  magistrates  gave  consent,  and  were  appealed  to  for  leave. 

*  lir.  W.  Erbnry,  M.A.,  a  Soeker,  had  liberty  from  the  magistrAtes  of  Bristol,  to  preach  at  Nicholas 
Ghoreh,  Bristol;  "  the  parson,  B.  Farmer,  stole  the  keys,"  and  kept  the  church  doors  fast,  till  by  authority, 
they  were  opened.  Page  2 — "  Jaok  Pudding  presented  to  Mr.  B.  Farmer,  Parson  of  Nicholas  Church, 
Bristol,"  by  W.  Erbnry,  1664—598  K  p  Brit.  Mosenm. 

f*' Humble  Advice,  or  the  Heads  of  those  Things  ▼hioh  were  offered  to  many  Honourable  M.P.s,"  by 
Biohard  Baxter,  1666.    628  K  p  Brit.  Museum,  10th  Head. 


t'*The  Perfect  Pharisee  under  Monkish  Holiness,*'  <&c.,  by  Thomas  Weld,  B. 
Prideaux,  Samuel  Harwood,  W.  Cole,  and  William  Durrant,  ministers  in  Newcastle. 
London,  1653,  p.  47. 
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le  gronnd  snggeated  by  their  most  violent  opponents,  viz., 
lat  they  were  not  then  aware  of  the  law,  and  under 
IrcnmBtances  oftentimea  of  peculiar  provocation  inter- 
ipted  the  speaker — a  circumstance  not  unfrequent  in 
lese  times  of  extreme  civil  and  reUgious  excitement,  when 
le  State  interfered  to  prevent  ministers  of  the  Church 
f  England  from  "  disturbing,  molesting  or  hindering"  the 
reshyterian  minister,  or  aiding,  or  abetting,  or  engaging 
1  "  tumults  or  outrages  "  against  him." 

John  Banyan  held  disputations  with  preachers  of  the 
ociety,  in  Bedford  steeple-house.  In  one  discussion  of 
lis  kind,  Baxter  tells  that  he  "felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  be 
lere  also."  "I  took  the  reading  pew,  and  Pitchford's  Comet 
nd  the  troopers  the  gallery,  and  I  alone  disputed  against  them 
'om  morning  to  night;  for  I  knew  their  trick,  that  if  I  had 
one  out  first  they  would  have  prated  what  boastful  words 
ley  listed  when  I  was  gone,  and  made  the  people  believe 
lat  they  had  baffled  me!"t  Baxter  also  appointed  the 
liurch  as  a  place  of  dispute  with  the  Quakers.^  In  1641 
Brownist  preached  in  St.  Sepulchre's  church.  § 

In  Edwards'  "Gangrcena"  there  is  abundant  evidence 
lat  it  was,  even  in  1645,  before  the  rise  of  the  Society  of 
riends,  the  custom  to  stand  up  after  the  preacher  had 
Dne,  e.g.,  "John  Hitch  came  to  Harridge  church,  and 
rter  John  Warren,  the  minister,  had  ended  his  morning 

jrmon  only J.  H.  said  that  the  minister  had 

reached  contradictions."  |1  Many  other  instances  might 
3  given,  to  show  that  this  practice  was  then  becoming 
immon.  "Our  Brethren  in  London"  (i.e.,  the  Inde- 
mdents),  says  Baillie.lT  "are  for  this  exercise,"  (i.e.,  the 

*  See  first  nok,  p.  374.    t "  Bailer'a  Antobiogrspb;."  Srlveslcr,  p.  S6.     t  ^'^-  P-  ^S. 

J" King's  PamplilctB,"  87-1.        |]  "Oangrtena,"  part  i.,  p.  70. 
1  "BiiiUio'B  DiBBuoBiTe,"  p.  17G. 
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exercise  of  prophesying),  **bnt  especially  to  hold  a  door  open 
for  them  to  preach  in  paiish  churches  where  they  neither  are^  nor 
ever  intend  to  he^  pastois;  only  they  preach  as  gifted  men  and 
prophets,  for  the  conversion  of  those  who  are  to  be  made 
members  of  their  congregations."* 

Baxter  says  there  were  "few  of  the  Anabaptists  that 
have  not  been  the  opposers  and  troublers  of  the  faithful 
ministers  of  the  land"  (i.e.^  of  the  Presbyterians).  **0n 
the  27th  day  of  the  ninth  month,  Henry  Denne  (the  cele-^ 
brated  General  Baptist  preacher)  declared  the  proceedings 
at  Hawson.  There  was  mention  of  a  promise  that  I  should 
go  to  Hawson  the  next  First-day,  and  accordingly  on  the 
19th  day  of  this  present  month,  I  went  thither,  and  on 
the  next  day,  it  being  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  priest 
and  chiefest  men  of  the  town  sent  to  me  to  come  and  preach 
in  the  pubhc  place  (t.e.,  the  church).  Whereupon  I  went, 
intending  to  have  spoken  there  unto  the  people,  but  as  soon 
as  I  began  to  speak,  the  rude  multitude  gathered  together, 
and  would  not  suffer  me  to  speak.  •  •  •  Whereupon  I 
departed  from  them,  and  I  spake  in  a  private  house."  f 

Edwards  mentions  |  that  Lamb  (of  Bell  Alley  Church,  of 
the  General  Baptists)  "preaches  sometimes  (when  he  can 
get  into  pulpits)  in  our  churches."  On  6th  November, 
1644,  he  preached  at  Gracechurch,  in  London,  "where  he 
had  mighty  audiences,  and  preached  universal  grace." 
Hansard  Knollys§  preached  "in  the  churchyard  when  he 
could  not  in  the  church,  and  getting  up  into  the  pulpits, 
when  the  sermon  or  lecture  had  been  ended,  against  the 
will  of  the  minister,  so  that  there  were  several  riots  and 
tumults  by  his  means.     He  was  complaiaed  against  for 

*  See  pp.  158  and  159,  and  espeoially  the  third  note. 

f  The  Fenstanton  Baptist  Ghnroh  Records,  Qeneral  or  Arminian  Baptists. 

{  "GangroBna,"  part  i.,  p.  92.  §  Ibid.  p.  97. 
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this  to  a  committee  of  Parliament,  but  he  got  off  from  that 
committee."  Kiffin  handed  a  letter  to  Edwards  in  the 
pulpit,*  asking  leave  "to  declare  against  what  you  say 
when  your  sermon  is  ended." 

On  the  14th  July,  1648,  Edward  Barber;  a  celebrated 
General  Baptist,  spoke  at  the  "parish  Meeting-house  of 
Bentfinck,"  London.  Several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  had  invited  Mr.  Barber  to  come,  promising  that  he 
should  have  liberty  to  add  to  what  he  (Mr.  Calamy)  should 
deliver,  or  contradict  if  erroneous.  "I  desired,"  says  Mr. 
Barber,  "him  and  the  rest  of  the  audience  to  add  some 
few  words."  .  •  .  •  Upon  which  he  (Calamy)  desired 
me  to  "forbear  till  he  had  concluded,  and  I  might  speak." 
Mr.  Barber  then  complaias  that  he  dealt  with  him,  as 
Calamy  had  before  dealt  with  Mr.  Kiffin,  Mr-  Knowles, 
and  Mr.  Cox,  and  charged  hiTYi  with  "coming  to  make 
a  disturbance  in  the  Church  of  God."  Mr.  Barber  was 
then  sadly  handled  by  the  audience,  who  cried,  "Kill  him ! 
kill  him  I  pull  him  limb  from  limb!"  and  "a  woman 
scratched  his  face."  A  constable,  however,  interfered  in 
his  favour,  or  he  "might  have  been  robbed  or  murdered." 
Some  of  the  audience,  however,  spoke  kindly  to  him,  and 
wished  him  to  "go  to  Mr.  Calamy 's  house"  and  be  satis- 
fied, but  Mr.  Barber  says  that  after  this  treatment  he  "  was 
satisfied  that  they  were  all  anti-christian  ministers.'^  t  In 
the  title  Mr.  Barber  states,  that  ^^  according  to  the  Protestation 


•  "  Gangroena,"  p.  108. 

t  **A  Declaration  and  Vindication  of  the  carriage  of  Mr.  Edward  Barber,  at  the 
parish  meeting-house  of  Benetfinok,  London,  Friday,  14th  February,  1648.  After  the 
morning  exercise  of  Mr.  Calamy  was  ended,  wherein  the  pride  of  the  ministers  and 
Babylonish  carriage  of  the  hearers  is  laid  open^  <&c.  ...  as  also  the  false  aspersions 
oast  npon  him,  he  doing  nothing  but  what  was  according  to  the  primitive  institution, 
and  M,  and  ought  to  be,  in  the  best  reformed  churches  according  to  the  Protestation 
and  Coyenant." 
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and  Covenant,"  the  exercise  of  prophesying  ought  to  be 
allowed  by  the  Presbytery. 

"On  Febmary  2iid,  Gates  his  company  (with  some  of 
the  town  of  that  faction),  when  tiie  ministers  had  done, 
went  up  in  a  body  (divers  of  them  having  swords),  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  church  (at  Billericay)  .... 
and  then  quarrelled  with  the  minister  who  preached. 
.  .  .  .  They  took  occasion  to  speak  to  the  people, 
and  to  preach  nniversal  grace  and  other  of  their 
erroneous  doctrines  for  almost  an  hour." 

"  Lawrence  Clarkson,  a  Seeker,  author  of  the  'Pilgrimage 
of  Saints,'  a  'taylor  and  blasphemer,'  preached  on  the 
Lord's-day  at  Bow  Church,  Cheapside.  This  was  not  done 
in  a  comer,  bnt  in  a  great  and  full  audience.  There  was 
present  at  this  sermon  one  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  besides  divers  other  persons  of  quality  .... 
and  yet  he  was  never  questioned,  or  called  to  account  for 
this."* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Independents,  as  the 
party  in  power,  had  a  considerable  influence  in  causing  the 
Presbyterians  to  concede  -this  Hberty  of  "prophesying" 
after  the  priest  had.  done.  The  Independent  and  Baptist 
churches,  at  this  period,  unquestionably  permitted  and 
encouraged  this  practice.  We  have  alluded  to  the  English 
churches  in  Holland,  and  have  shown  that  it  was  one  of 
their  distinctive  practices,  and  maintained  not  only  by  the 
churches  of  Ainsworth,t  Johnson,  Bobinson,  and  Smyth, 
but  also  by  the  Dutch  Keformed  Chnrches.  There  is  a 
large  amount  of  evidence,  to  show  that  Fox  and  the 
preachers  who  associated  themselves  with  him,  almost 
uniformly  attended  the  Independent  and  Baptist  churches 


"QftngnBDa,"  put  ii.  p.  7. 


t  See  leoond  note,  p.  101. 
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in  the  course  of  their  travels,  and  (to  use  the  expression  in 
a  Baptist  pamphlet)  ^^  claimed  the  right,  or  privilege  of 
prophesying,"  in  the  usual  period  allotted  to  both  members 
of  the  church  and  strangers.  In  some  of  these  churches 
they  were  received  with  cordiality,  in  some  their  preaching 
was  respectfully  listened  to,  and  in  none  do  we  read  of 
their  being  persecuted  or  haled  out  of  the  assemblies.  In 
some  cases  a  question  arose  whether  they  should  be  heard 
or  not.  The  following  is  an  account  given  by  Morgan 
Watkins  (probably  an  Independent)  who  was  present  at  a 
meeting  of  ^Hhe  people  called  Independents,"  at  the  house  of 
the  '^ aforesaid  Col.  James."  '^The  same  morning  Thomas 
Parish  came  hither,  and  after  several  of  the  speakers  had 
spoke  in  the  meeting,  he  began  to  declare  the  mysteries  oi 
the  kingdom  of  God  to  the  meeting,  in  great  authority  and 
power,  in  so  much  that  some  confessed  after  that  their 
flesh  trembled  on  their  bones."  "Their  priests*  being 
asked,  after  meeting,  what  their  judgment  was  of  the 
stranger's  testimony,  they  said  'that  he  spake  nothing  but 
what  was  consonant  with  the  Scriptures.  Though  some  of 
them,  hearing  that  a  man  called  a  Quaker  was  to  be  at  the 
meeting,  did  conclude  that  they  should  not  suffer  him  to 
speak ;  but  one  of  the  meeting  told  them  that  that  was  from 
a  bad  spirit,  to  judge  a  man's  testimony  before  they  heard 
him  speak,  and  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  the  constitution  of  that  meeting^  which  was  that  all 
might  speak  their  experiences  of  the  work  of  salvation,  or  any 
measure  of  it  wrought  in  them."  f 

In  an  important  tract  entitled  "Ancient  Truth  revived, 

*  This  implies  that  in  addition  to  their  being  pastors  of  an  Independent  church  they 
held  li-vings  and  were  State  ministers. 

t  MSS.  in  Devonshire  House  Library — **  An  account  of  the  first  publication  of  tho 
truth  in  and  about  Leominster,  in  the  county  of  Hereford.*' 
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or  a  trae  state  of  the  ancient  suffering  churcli  of  Christ, 
commonly  but  falsely,  called  Brownists,  living  in  London 
and  other  places  of  this  nation," — London,  1677,  which 
shows  clearly,  that  the  most  ancient  branch  of  the  Li- 
dependents  still  existed,  and  had  churches  in  London 
and  elsewhere,  we  have  it  laid  down,  that  "after  the 
pastor  hath  read  some  part  of  Holy  Scripture,  giving 
the  sense  of  the  same  with  what  else  as  doctrine  as  the 
time  shall  permit,  the  Teacher  (in  each  church  there 
were  two  officers  under  these  names  exercising  the  func- 
tion now  embodied  in  one  pastor)  shall  dehyer,  and  by 
the  wisdom  given  him,  applying  the  same  to  the  con- 
sciences of  the  hearers.  Fourthly,  the  men  members  exer- 
cise their  gifts  in  prophesying  according  to  the  ahtlity  given 
them  by  God,  by  two,  or  three,  at  the  most."  Again  (page 
16)  "so  that  the  gifts  and  graces  the  Lord  bestoweth  on  his 
church  may  not  be  hid  in  the  earth,  or  covered  with  a 
bushel,  but  magnified."  It  is  added,  after  stating  that  this 
exercise  tends  to  the  training  up  young  men  for  pastors, 
"And  thus,  when  God's  way  is  taken  for  the  fitting  of  men 
in  God's  own  time  and  order  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
they  need  not,  as  many  do,  take  a  contrary  way  to  make 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  by  human  art,  in  the  knowledge, 
only  of  the  tongues,  as  though  the  gifts  and  graces  of  God 
could  be  purchased  for  money,"  although  they  admit  that 
"when  God  is  pleased  to  call  men  of  such  parts,  sanctified 
by  the  gracious  work  of  His  Spirit,  to  the  ministry,  it  may 
bring  God  much  glory  in  its  place,  but  not  that  it  makes 
men  fit  for  ministers."  • 


*"  Baptism,"  it  adds,  "ia  the  ponring  of  Bis  Spirit  npon  persoiw,  and  not  b; 
dippLng."  Wiiter  baptism  a  hj  pouring  or  aprinklLag,  and  agreeth  with  Spiiitoal 
baptism.  The  striking  ooinoidence  lietween  tlua  statement,  made  by  a  minister  of  a 
Browniflt  ohutch,  as  late  as  167T,  and  the  views  of  Fox,  will  b«  noticed  b;  the  reader, 
as  wdl  M  the  general  practice  of  the  eieroiseof  prophesy  in  tlie  Independent  ohmohes. 
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The  strength  of  the  Independent  and  Baptist  chnrches 
lay  in  the  development  of  lay  preaching,  and  the  distinction 
between  their  views  and  those  of  the  Presbyterians  is  well 
shown  in  the  letter  of  Dundas,  dated  9th  September^  1650, 
to  Cromwell,  and  in  his  reply.  ''The  ministers  of  the 
Scotch  Eirk ''  are  sorry  they  have  such  canse  to  regret  that 
''men  of  mere  civil  place  and  employment  should  usurp 
the  calling  and  employment  of  the  ministry/'  Cromwell 
repHes,  12th  September,  1660.  "We  look  at  ministers  as 
helpers  of,  not  lords  over,  God's  people.  I  appeal  to  their 
consciences  whether  any  'person'  trying  their  doctrine,  and 
dissenting,  shall  not  incur  the  censure  of  '  Sectary  ? '  And 
what  is  this,  but  to  deny  Christians  their  liberty  and 
assume  the  infaUible  chair?  What  doth  he  whom  we 
would  not  be  liken  to,  the  Pope,  do  more  than  this  ?  Are 
you  troubled  Christ  is  preached  ?  Is  preaching  exclusively 
your  function?  Where  do  you  find  in  the  Scriptures  a 
ground  to  warrant  such  an  assertion,  that  preaching  is  ex- 
clusively your  function?  Though  an  approbation  from 
men  hath  order  in  it  and  may  do  well,  yet  he  that  hath  no 
better  warrant  than  that,  hath  none  at  all.  I  hope  He, 
that  hath  ascended  up  on  high,  may  give  his  gifts  to  whom 
He  pleases,  and  if  those  gifts  be  the  seal  of  mission,  be  not 
envious,  though  Eldad  and  Medad  prophesy.  You  know 
who  bids  us  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts,  but  chiefly  that 
we  may  prophesy,  which  the  apostle  explains  there,  to  be  a 
speaking  to  instruction,  edification,  and  comfort;  which 
speaking,  the  instructed,  the  edified,  and  comforted,  can 
best  tell  the  effect  of,  and  say  whether  it  is  genuine."* 
Cromwell,  with  his  usual  skill,  turns  the  flank  of  the  objec- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  to  lay  preaching,  by 


•  Carlyle'8  "  Letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  p.  207  to  211. 
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alluding  to  the  exercise  of  prophesying,  which  we  have 
already  seen,  was  permitted  to  laymen  by  the  First  Book  of 
Discipline  of  the  Kirk.  A  sentence  in  the  previous  letter 
to  Dundas,  sums  up  the  view  Fox,  as  well  as  Cromwell, 
took  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  both  the  Scotch 
and  English  Presbyterian  ministers,  *'When  ministers 
pretend  to  a  glorious  reformation,  and  lay  the  foundations 
thereof  in  getting  to  themselves  worldly  power,  and  can 
make  worldly  mixtures  to  accomplish  the  same  •  •  .  they 
may  know  that  the  Sion  promised  will  not  be  built  with 
such  untempered  mortar/' 

A  very  large  number  of  the  Baptists'  meetiags  may 
generally  be  said  to  have  been  thrown  open  to  Fox  and 
the  early  preachers  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  rela- 
tion between  the  Baptists  and  the  "Children  of  Light," 
as  Fox's  followers  then  called  themselves,  was  at  this 
period  more  friendly  than  somewhat  later,  when  Baptists 
and  Independents,  by  taking  State  maintenance,  became 
"Baptist  and  Independent  priests,*'  and  had  "Indepen- 
dent steeple-houses;"  and  when  many  of  their  pastors 
had  begun  to  have  a  leaning  towards  the  good  things 
the  State  had  to  bestow,  and  to  hope,  that  in  due  time, 
with  a  good  conscience,  they  might  enjoy  them,  and 
thus  make  "the  best  of  both  worlds/'  *  The  Baptists 
allowed  the  use  of  their  meeting  rooms,  and  in  the 
large  number  of  instances  mentioned  in  various  manu- 
scripts which  have  been  inspected,  they  appear  to  huve 
often  facilitated  or  desired  the  presence  of  Fox  and  the 


*  "Life  of  Caton,"  p.  26,  contains  an  account  of  the  welcome  received  at  an  *^Inde' 
pendent  tteeple-hotue" — "their  steeple-honses.**  They  were  "sent  to  the  House  of 
Oorreotion ; "  "  had  their  money,  inkhoms,  and  bibles  taken  from  them ;  were  stripped, 
had  their  necks  and  arms  put  in  the  stocks,  and  in  that  condition  were  "  desperately 
whipped,"  and  afterwards  "had  irons  and  great  clogs  of  wood  laid  on  us; "  bat  even 
here,  '*  the  chief  agent  in  cruelty  was  a  noted  Presbyterian." 
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early  preachers,  and  even  when  their  ministry  could  not 
have  been  acceptable,  from  its  strong  Arminian  tone,  they 
were  courteously  treated  and  no  complaint  appears  to  have 
been  made  of  them  as  intruders.*  We  have  found  no 
evidence  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  early  preachers 
to  abuse  the  liberty  granted  them,  or  of  the  slightest 
interruption  of  the  worship.  It  was  not  unconmion  for 
the  Society  preachers  to  attend  the  "General  Meetings"  of 
both  Independents  and  Baptists — assemblies  of  a  number 
of  churches,  which  appear  to  have  lasted  several  days — and 
at  which  they  appear  to  have  been  welcome  to  preach. 
Indeed,  they  occasionally  heightened  the  interest  of  the 
proceedings,  by  inducing  their  friends  to  adjourn  to  the 
nearest  church,  where  all  parties  enjoyed  a  pitched  battle, 
the  approach  of  evening  at  last  separating  the  combatants. 
Among  the  General  Baptists  it  was  a  rule,  "that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  person  to  improve  their  gifts  in  the  presence 
of  the  congregation."  t  They  "prophesied  by  turns"  in 
their  own  meetings,  and  in  Featly's  work,  they  are  charged 
not  only  with  "defyling  our  rivers  with  their  impure 
washings,"  but  also,  like  the  preachers  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  "so  defyling  our  pulpits  with  their  false  prophesies 
and  phanatical  enthusiasms."  |  They  held,  like  the 
Society  of  Friends,  "the  damnable  doctrines"  "that  civil 
states,  with  their  oflScers  of  justice,  are  not  governors  or 
defenders  of  the  spiritual  state  of  worship,  and  that  the 

*  See  note  supra,  p.  292.  Gaton  Bays,  "I  went  to  a  steeple-house  of  the  Indepen> 
dents,  there  are  many  high  aiiy  spirits  as  ever  I  met  with.  Oh  I  who  is  sufficient  to 
encounter  with  such  a  generation  1 ! ! "  He  "  had  at  much  liberty  among  the  Baptists 
as  I  could  detire.** 

t  "  Fenstanton  Church  Records,"  p.  78. 

I  The  word  "  prophesies  "  no  doubt  alludes  to  preaching  **  after  the  priest  had  done." 
Foz  objected,  when  asked  to  do  so,  to  come  up  into  the  pulpit,  but  such  scruples 
troubled  only  a  section  of  the  Baptists, 
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doctrine  of  persecution  in  case  of  conscience,  was  guilty  of 
all  the  blood  of  the  souls  crying  under  the  altar,"  and  that 
^^a  permission  should  be  granted  of  the  most  Paganish, 
Jewish,  Turkish,  or  anti-christian  consciences/'  In  the 
year  1645,  these  General  Baptists,  Featly  teUs  us,  were 
guilty  of  similar  views  and  practices.  His  account  of 
the  state  of  things  immediately  preceding  the  rise  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  is  so  characteristic,  that  we  insert  it.* 
This  outburst  of  lay  preaching,  this  "clergy  of  laics," 
appears  to  him  one  of  the  most  fearful  signs  of  the  times. 
"The  apostle  cries  out,  *Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?' 
but  now  we  may  say  *who  is  not  sufficient  for  these 
things  ? '  Not  the  meanest  artizan,  not  the  illiteratest  day 
labourer,  but  holds  himself  sufficient  to  be  a  master  builder 
in  Christ's  church.  But  now,  in  the  noontide  of  the 
Gospel,  such  owls  and  bats  should  fly  abroad  everywhere, 
and  flutter  in  our  churches  •  •  •  and  not  either  be  caught 
and  confined  to  their  nests  in  barns  or  rotten  trees,  or  put 
in  cages  fit  for  such  night  birds.  On  such  a  day,  such  a 
Brewer's  clerk  exerciseth  (probably  the  eminent  Baptist 
preacher  Eiffin,  a  man  of  the  highest  character,  and  fitted 
both  by  his  piety,  ability,  and  success,  for  the  service  of  the 
Gospel),  such  a  Tailor  expoundeth,  such  a  Waterman 
teacheth."  "What  is  coming  to  us,"  cries  Featly,  "if 
cooks  (with  Demosthenes),  instead  of  mincing  their  meat, 
fall  upon  dividing  of  the  word;"  "if  tailors  leap  up  from 
the  shop-board  to  the  pulpit,  and  patch  up  sermons  out  of 
stolen  shreds." 

It  appears  to  have  been  said,  in  vindication  of  these 
ilhterate  preachers,  respecting  Featly  and  his  clerical 
friends,  that  the  ^* prophets'*  had  "become. 50  madj"  that 

*  "  The  Dipper  Dipt,  or  the  Anabaptists  ducked  and  plunged  over  head  and  ears,*' 
d;o.,  by  Daniel  Featly,  D.D.,  London,  1651,  sixth  edition,  originally  pablished  1645. 
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**  the  ass's  mouth  must  needs  be  opened  to  reprove  them ; "' 
but  Peatly  says  that  "  the  case  is  different,"  for  "  there 
the  ass  saw  the  angel,  but  here  the  angels  (i.e.  the  regularly 
ordained  ministers)  see  the  asses  in  their  places  I  " 

The  General  Baptists  told  Featly  ^'that  they  did  not 
read  of  any  such  distinction  in  the  Word  of  God  between 
laymen  and  clergymen."  "  God  conferring  gifts  was  a 
sufficient  calling ; "  that  "  it  was  as  lawful  to  worship  God 
in  a  private  house,  or  to  preach  there,  as  in  one  of  your 
steeple-houses/'  It  is  important  to  notice  the  views  of 
these  Arminian  Baptists  in  reference  to  verbal  inspiration. 
They  appear  to  have  some  connection  with  the  views  of 
Fox,  if  we  consider  that  Featly  has  a  little  overstated  their 
views.  Anabaptist :  "  Though  we  cannot  prove  the  letter  to 
be  well  translated,  that  matters  not  much,  for  the  letter  of 
Scripture  is  not  Scripture."  Dr.  Featly :  "  That  is  blas- 
phemy," &c.  Anabaptist :  "  The  letter  of  the  Word  of  God 
is  not  Scripture  without  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
the  Word  revealed  by  the  Spirit  is  Scripture."  "  How  did 
they  know  the  Scripture  to  be  God's  word  ?  "  they  were 
asked;  and  they  were  answered,  **  By  experience." 

We  learn  from  Featly's  work,  that  this  General  Baptist 
held  '^that  men  have  free  will,  not  only  in  natural  or  moral, 
but  also  in  spiritual  matters."  "  That  they  as  well  as 
other  Separatists  held,  ^  that  no  Christian  may  go  to  law,  or 
in  any  case  right  himself  by  arms  or  violent  means '  (p.  34). 
That  no  Christian  may  lawfully  take  an  oath ;  *  no,  not  if  it 
be  required  by  a  magistrate. ' "  He  complains  (p.  184)  of 
their  confusing  the  different  senses  in  which  "  prophesy  "  is 
spoken  of  in  Scripture.  Did  they  mean  an  "  ordinary  "  or 
an  ** extraordinary"  gift?  He  approved  of  Archbishop 
Grindal's  "  prophesying,  but  not  for  rude  and  illiterate 
mechanics."     "For  these  extraordinary  revelations  they 
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pretend  to,  together  with  the  miraculous  gift  of  tongues 
and  healing,  for  many  hundred  years  have  failed  in  the 
cshurch." 

It  is  important  to  notice  this  was  three  years  before 
Fox  commenced  preaching.  Such  being  their  sentiments, 
we  can  readily  understand  how  it  was  that  the  General 
Baptists,  who  were  at  this  time  far  the  most  numerous 
portion  of  the  Baptist  churches,  received  Fox  and  his 
friends  almost  as  readily  as  they  did  itinerant  members  of 
their  own  body.  This  was  not  the  case  among  the  Oalvinistic 
Baptists,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

It  has  been  represented  that  the  preaching  of  the  early 
Ministers  of  the  Society  of  Friends  was  not  so  much  a 
simple  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  masses, ''^  as  an  effort 
to  change  the  opinions  of  gathered  churches.  This  view 
will  not  bear  a  close  examination.  "  We  find,"  to  use  the 
words  of  four  violent  opponents,  "  no  place  hears  so  much 
of  their  religion  as  streets  and  market  crosses."}  They 
were  wilfully  misrepresented,  and  they  strove  by  means  of 
their  pamphlet  literature,  to  answer,  in  the  locaUty  where 
the  slander  was  spread,  these  misrepresentations  of  the  press 
and  the  pulpit,  and  therefore  we  find  a  far  more  one  sided 
theology  in  their  pamphlet  literature  than  they  really  held. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  not  only  the  Society  of 
Friends,  but  every  section  of  tiie  Christian  church  in  these 
times,  attached  undue  importance  to  its  own  peculiar 
religious    views,    and    that    they   lacked   gentleness   and 

*  <*  Question :  Who  are  the  best  ministers?  Answer :  They  may  be  said  to  be  the 
best  ministers  who  convert  and  turn  most  souls  to  God.'* — ^A  paper  used  as  a  poster 
by  Thomas  Laythes,  of  Dailhead,  in  Cumberland,  1691,  one  of  the  early  ministers. 
'*  Oar  endeavonr  is  to  call  people  out  of  their  sins,  not  in  show,  but  in  reality,  as  many 
will  witness."—**  Answer  to  the  Perfect  Pharisee,"  <feo.,  p.  29, 1663. 

t  *'  The  Perfect  Pharisee  under  Monkish  Holiness,"  <&o.,  by  T.  Weld,  B.  Prideauz, 
8.  Hammond,  and  W.  Oole,  ministers  in  Newcastle,  p.  60,  London,  1668. 
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Christian  charity  in  their  treatment  of  those  who  differed 
from  them.  In  the  times  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Commonwealth,  the  spirit  of  Marston  Moor,  Naseby,  and 
Dunbar,  was  transferred  in  all  its  intensity  to  the  field  of 
theological  controversy.  Can  we  wonder  that  they  had  not 
yet  attained  the  grace  of  a  perfectly  just  and  temperate 
treatment  of  their  theological  adversaries  ?  For  centuries 
free  religious  discussion  had  been  repressed  by  the  dun- 
geon, the  rack,  the  halter,  and  by  the  fires  at  Smithfield 
and  elsewhere.  Are  we,  therefore,  to  blame  the  General 
Baptists,  the  Independents,  and  the  early  Friends,  because 
they  loved  religious  liberty  too  well,  and  because  they 
dreaded  the  ascendency  of  a  persecuting  priesthood,  who 
sought  the  aid  of  the  State  simply  to  enforce  their  own 
decrees,  while  they  denied  the  right  of  the  State  to  control 
jthe  intolerance  of  their  Church  ?  There  were,  therefore, 
sound  and  sufficient  reasons  for  the  position  occupied  by  the 
Society  of  Friends  towards  the  Presbyterian  clergy.  Fear- 
ful as  were  the  sufferings  and  the  injuries  to  the  cause  of 
true  rehgion,  resulting  from  the  restoration  of  Episcopacy 
as  the  State  Church,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  system  would  have  set 
up  an  engine  of  spiritual  tyranny  only  second  to  that  of 
Popery.*  The  excesses  of  Episcopacy  could  be  controlled 
by   the    State.     The  Presbyterians  sought  to  set  up  a 


*  "  And  ezoept  they  show  all  the  lineaments  of  their  Government  derived  naturally 
from  Soriptore,  it  will  fright  men's  consoieneeB  and  make  them  disclaim  it  for  a 
monster.  For  the  discipline,  as  now  contended  for,  is,  as  was  the  Bishop's,  bat 
external,  prudential,  matter  of  form  and  policy ;  and  it  is  looked  npon  as  so  much  the 
more  intolerable,  if  rigidly  pressed,  by  how  much  it  opens  a  wider  gap  for  tyranny ; 
because,  if  the  Bishops  made  ns  groan  nnder  twenty-fonr  dioceses,  and  but  one  High 
Commission,  what  will  become  of  us  under  almost  ten  thousand  Presbyteries,  besides 
the  torments  of  Classes  Provincial,  Juntos,  Synods,  and  Assemblies." — **  The  Oase  of 
the  Kingdom  stated,"  do.,  written  by  an  Independent,  1647,  pp.  4  to  16. 
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spiritual  power  which  would  have  made  the  State  the  blind 
executioner  of  its  decrees.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
Fox  and  his  friends  regarded  this  determined  protest 
against  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  church  as  a 
part  of  their  duty  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  They  beUeved 
the  Christian  EeUgion  did  not  require  the  worldly  props  by 
which  it  was  then  thought  needful  to  support  it.  They 
were  men  who  were  profoundly  convinced  that  the  risen 
Saviour  was  with  His  true  Church.  They  condemned  none 
whom  they  thought  showed  marks  of  His  Spirit,  and  if  they 
were  at  times  mistaken,  can  we  wonder  if  the  ruin  of  their 
bodies  in  prison,  and  the  plunder  of  their  property,  warped 
th^ir  judgment  ? 

There  are  innumerable  proofs  that  their  preaching 
was  addressed  to  the  great  masses  of  the  people, 
and  exercised  a  spiritual  power  similar  to  that  of  the 
Wesleys  and  Whitefield.  They  also  used  the  expedient  of 
what  we  should  now  call  "  Kevival "  and  "  Camp  "  Meet- 
ings, to  arouse  the  careless,  and  stir  up  mere  professors 
of  religion,  to  the  conviction  of  its  spiritual  reality. 
Occasionally  this  was  carried  to  an  extent,  the  wisdom 
of  which  may  be  doubted.  It  excited  public  attention 
in  those  times,  in  a  way  which  would  now  attract  but 
little  notice,  after  the  experience  the  religious  world 
has  since  had  of  such  meetings^  both  in  England  and 
America. 

In  1653,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Malton,  at  which  200 
persons  "  met  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,"  and  "  did  continue," 
writes  Bichard  Famsworth  to  Margaret  Fell,*  "  three  or 
four  days  together,  and  did  scarce  part  day  or  night.  I 
was  with  them.    Twice  the  mighty  power  of  the  Lord  was 

*  Swarihmore  MSS. 
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made  manifest.  Almost  all  the  room  was  shaken."*  So 
great  was  the  impression  made  at  Malton,  that  ^'the  men 
of  Malton  hurnt  their  ribbons  and  silk,  and  other  fine 
commodities,  because  they  might  not  be  abased  by  pride/' f 
Their  early  preachers  preached  Bible  in  hand4  The 
snm  of  their  preaching  was,  according  to  the  acconnt 
given  of  it  in  an  ancient  manuscript,  that  while  in  Adam 
all  died,  ^^all  were  concluded  under  sin;  the  grace  of 
God,  which  bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared  unto  all 
men,"  without  exception.  That  Christ,  "who  tasted 
death  for  every  man,"  did  also  "enlighten  every  man." 
That  this  light,  which  shineth  in  the  heart,  would  give 
to  all  men  "the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ."  God  had  not  only  spoken  to  us  by 
His  Son,  1650  years  ago,  but  "now  speaketh  to  people  by 
His  Son  from  Heaven."  That  "He  gives  the  knowledge 
how  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  is  risen  again  for  our 
justification,  and  washeth,  and  cleanseth  His  people  with 
His  blood."  That  "after  they  do  beHeve,  they  are  sealed 
with  the  Spirit  of  promise,  and  know  that  Christ  the 
substance  is  come,  and  dwelleth  in  His  people,  by  His 
Spirit."  §  They  held  that  the  whole  ceremonial  law  had 
been  abolished,  and  that  Christianity  is  not  a  reUgion  of 
ceremonies.    That  Christ,  by  one  offering,  "hath  perfected 


*  "Whether,  when  about  Malton  there  are  towarda  200  or  300  neglected  their  oaH- 
ingB,  young  and  old,  to  compare  notes  of  their  entranced  madness,  it  concerns  not  a 
Church,  nay,  a  commonwealth,  if  it  were  no  more  than  pagan,  to  look  to  it  and  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  further  mischief.'* — *'  The  Qaerers'  and  Quakers'  Cause  at  Second 
Healing,"  London,  1653,  pp.  44,  89  and  40. 

flbid. 

t  **  Priest  Mousall,  that  day  in  Drayton  churdhyaid,  out  of  foiy,  struck  Richard 
Famsworth's  Bible  out  of  his  hand."— *' The  Spiritual  Man  Judgeth  all  Thmgs,"  1666. 

§  **How  the  Lord,  by  His  Spirit,  did  raise  up  Friends  to  declare  His  Everlasting 
Gospel  and  Truth,  and  how  it  Spread,"  Ao.,  from  MS.  Devonshire  House  Library. 
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for  ever  them  tliat  are  sanctified,"*  and  **  renews  them  up 
to  the  image  of  God,  which  man  and  woman  had  before 
they  fell."  .  .  •  "Therefore  all  men  are  to  look  unto 
Him,  and  all  that  have  received  Him  are  to  walk  in  Him, 
the  Life,  the  Substance,  the  First  and  the  Last,  the  Bock 
of  Ages,  the  Foundation  of  many  generations."  t  They 
used  rough-and-ready  illustrations  in  their  preaching,  and 
spoke  plain  truths  to  plain  people,  and  "thundered"  every- 
where against  sin,  appealing  to  men's  consciences  in  a  way 
which  Latin  and  Greek  quotations,  and  elaborate  sermons 
in  the  dry  Puritan  style  could  never  do. 

The  views  of  Fox  on  the  Atonement  are  thus  expressed 
in  his  journal,  and  show  that  he  held  clear  views  upon  this 
fundamental  point,  in  1645,  when  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
before  he  commenced  his  career  as  a  preacher.  "This 
priest  Stevens  asked  a  question,  viz..  Why  Christ  cried  out 
upon  the  Cross,  *My  God  I  my  God!  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me  ?  and  why  He  said,  ^  If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me;  yet  not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done?'  I  told 
him,  at  that  time  the  sins  of  all  mankind  were  upon  Him, 
and  their  iniquities  and  transgressions,  with  which  He  was 
wounded,  which  He  was  to  bear,  and  be  an  offering  for,  as 
He  was  Man,  but  died  not,  as  He  was  God.  So  that  He 
died  for  all  men,  tasting  death  for  every  man ;  he  was  an 
offering  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  This  I  'spoke, 
being  at  that  time  in  a  manner  sensible  of  Christ's^  suffer- 
ings. The  priest  said  it  was  a  good  full  answer,  and  such 
an  one  as  he  had  not  heard."  J     Fox  wrote,  in  1677,  a 


*  << Being  Banctified"  (see  Alford)  in  loc.  t  **Foz*8  Joomal,"  1666. 

t  There  has  been  an  impression  produced  by  some  of  Fox's  ntterances,  that  he  did  not 
hold  the  doctrine  of  "  jostification  by  faith  only,''  bat  conceived  that  men  were  partly 
"justified  by  works."  The  tract  to  which  we  haye  referred  will  entirely  remoYe  this 
impression.    We  add  the  following  quotation  from  a  reply  to  a  person  who  appeared 


I 


II, 


,  * 
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led,  "A  Testimonj  concerning  Justification,  and 
rist  Justifies ;  and  in  What,  and  Imputed  Eight- 

0  What  and  to  Whom;"*  which  is,  in  Bubstance, 
ar,  and  scriptural  as  anythiug  which  John  Wesley 
his  subject.  In  this  tract  he  testifies  that  "God 
le  ungodly  in  the  faith  which  gives  the  victory  over  the . 

"ChriBt  died  for  the  ungodly;  not,"  he  says, 
'  should  live  ungodly  and  unjustly  all  their  life  long, 
hey  shoiald  live  to  Him  that  died  for  them,  and 
im  that  is  holy  and  just;  who  turns  them  from,  their 
,  and  takes  away  their  sins;  for  Christ  died  for 
Lnd  Gentiles  being  all  gone  astray.  So  He  died 
igodly  when  they  were  without  stretyth.  And  they 
jight,  nor  Life,  nor  Faith,  nor  Grace,  nor  Truth, 
^h,  but  from  Him  that  hath  died  for  them,  and 
alood  for  them." 
ras  nothing,  perhaps,  which  the  early  preachers 

1  more  than  hypocrisy.  They  upheld  a  standard 
i-going  Christian  truthfulness,  and  the  carrying  out 
of  Christianity  in  daily  conduct.  They  recom- 
sople  to  use  their  Bibles,  "not  to  dispute  by,  but 
."  The  nncompromising  manner  in  which  they 
16  inconsistency  of  an  age,  when  the  outward 
phraseology  of  reUgion  were  the  fashion,  could 

procure  them  hosts  of  enemies.  The  purity  of 
lis,  and  the  strict  integrity  of  their  lives,  were 


iam.  n  i£  taken  bam  an  oiigmal  oopy  presened  In  the  Swarthmom 
DCBsd  in  George  Fox'i  handviiting,  "thia  profeasor  nui  into  unolean- 
^  Fox,  to  B.  Lukes  of  Upper  Eellet,  1663—'  Friend,  tlion  wast  speakiag 
led  b;  wQib;  alaek,  for  theel  thf  works  will  never  jtutify  thee  in  the 
or  make  bnt  for  the  fire." 

>e<x>iDe  rare;  ttw  onl;  eo^  seen  bjthe  Antbor,is  in  the  oolleotion  ol 


fallj  admitted  by  their  adverBaries,  but  were  consider 
have  a  Satanic  origin.* 

Men  might  denounce  the  doctrine  of  the  fierce  Ind 
dent,  or  the  Baptist,  bnt  in  these  times  it  was  dangerc 
go  too  far ;  and  the  preacher,  who  had  the  high  praii 
God  in  his  month,  had  a  two-edged  sword  in  his  hand 
when  the  Presbyterian  parsons  denounced  woes  upon  I 
they  laid  their  hands  on  their  swords  Id  the  very  ohm 
With  the  "Quakers"  it  was  otherwise,  and  no  calunm; 
too  gross  to  pass  current  respecting  them.f  But 
consider  the  natural  opposition  of  the  human  heart  1 
earnest,  spiritnally-minded,  practical,  and  aggressive  ( 
tianity,  and  the  position  which  they  took,  of  deten 
opposition  to  the  interests  of  a  newly  constituted  c 
sitting  uneasily  in  possessions  obtained  and  held  b; 
sword,  and  added  to  this,  the  offence  given  to  the 
cial  element  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Bestoratioi 
the  refusal  to  take  civil  oaths — their  peculiarities  of 
guage,  and  their  disuse  of  the  customary  titles  of  s( 
in  address,  we  shall  hardly  wonder  that  they  had  no  M 
They  sorely  roused  the  intolerance  of  the  age,  but 
whose  sentiments  are  most  opposed  to  them,  will  e 
that  many  of  their  principles  and  doctrines,  once  denoi 
as  the  doctrines  of  hell,  have  been  since  declared,  b 
consent  of  the  Christian  world,  to  be  the  heavenly 
beneficent  principles  of  the  Gospel. 

The  general  character  of  the  "priests"  testified  ag 
by  Fox,  cannot  be  justly  estimated  by  accepting  Ba) 
statement  respecting   them.     Perhaps  there  is  no  ] 

*  See  "BroadmeadBecords,"  pp.  12,  43,  and  in  many  pamphletB  of  the  times, 
t  A  comparison  o[  the  calumnieg  to  wMch  the  early  WealoyanB  were  anbje 

calmer  times,  will  remove  tlio  imprt^sioD  tb^t  in  some  waj  all  iiaa  abiue  bs 

merited. — S«e  Tyenuau's  "Lile  ot 'V/mIoj, "piutim. 
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li  Baxter  manifests  Limsulf  a  more  thorough- 
rtisan,  than  in  his  attachment  to  the  Presbyterian 
.  His  extreme  dislike  to  that  party  of  the  Inde- 
I  and  Baptists,  and  other  sectaries,  who,  with  the 
)f  Friends  protested  against  the  imposition  of  this 
intolerant  ministry  upon  the  country,  renders  him 
iced  witness.  The  Independents  whom  he  praises, 
B  be  those  "  who  were  fit  for  the  service  of  the 
I."  The  Independents  and  Baptists  who  remained 
to  their  principles,  and  conscientiously  refused  to 
of  the  State  maintenance,  were  those  whom  he 
ind  (however  honestly)  misrepresented.  Thns  the 
rian  ministry  to  a  large  extent,  appropriated  the 
which  was  mainly  won  by  the  valour  of  the  Inde- 
1  and  Baptists,  of  whom  by  far  the  largest  section 
i  faithful  to  their  principles.  The  unanimous 
ly  of  "  the  Friends  "  respecting  the  character  of  the 
rian  ministry  of  the  Commonwealth,  has  been  too 
t  aside  by  historians.  It  was  the  testimony  of  men 
I  occupied  important  positions — men  of  great  in- 
e  and  irreproachable  character,  and  who  were  not 
in  obtaining  a  share  of  the  benefices  of  England — and 

think,  when  the  subject  is  fairly  investigated, 
moderate  the  indiscriminate  praise  which  has 
itended  to  them,  mainly  upon  the  evidence  of 
ends.  It  will  be  seen,  if  the  views  of  the  much 
'  Sectaries  "  are  carefully  and  candidly  examined, 
3tually  their  enthusiasms,"  if  well  seen  into,  were 
sh,  but  "  wise."    It  is  well  to  take  Carlyle's  advice, 

means  to  credit  the  wide-spread  report  that  these 
nth-century  Puritans  were  superstitious,  crack- 
persona,  given  up  to  enthusiasm,  the  most  part 
.    .    .      the  minor  part  being  cunning  men, 
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who  knew  how  to  assume  the  dialect  of  the  othe 
therehy  as  ekilful  'Machiavels,'  to  dupe  them."  "  T 
wide-spread  report,  but  an  imtrue  one."  "  He  will  1 
to  believe  these  Puritans  do  mean  what  they  say,  an< 
unimpeded  to  discover  what  it  is;  gradually  a  v( 
pendouB  phenomenon  may  rise  on  his  astonished 
practical  world  based  on  a  belief  in  God."  * 

•  "  Corlyle'a  Letlera,"  vol.  L,  p.  GS. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

SLIBTIC     WOBE     OF     THE      PbEACHESS     IN     CONHEOTIOH 

[  Fox,  AT  Bbistol.  Physical  effects  pboduced  by 
R  Preachinq  similar  to  those  pboduced  since 
\a  THE  Wbsleyans  and  Independents.  Another 
unt  of    the    rise   of   "Qdakebism"   at   Bristol. 

SUCCESS       OF        THE      PbEACHEBS      IN      INFLUENCINO 
3FANE  "      PEOPLE.       "  ThE       UpSTABT      LoCUST      DoC- 

b  "  is  found  to  produce   faithfulness,  honestt, 
Truthfulness.     "  Porlic  "  and  "  Retired  "  Mert- 
Becords  of  the  Church  at  Bristol. 

all  now  endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of 
ingelistic  labour  of  the  preachers  in  connection  with 
y  first  turning  our  attention  to  Bristol,  the  second 
rcial  city  and  port  in  the  kingdom  at  that  period, 
ill  afterwards  allude  to  some  points  of  great  interest 
history  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  which  will  place 
.ure  of  the  movement  in  a  point  of  view  &om  which 
lot  hitherto  been  contemplated, 
able  ministers  took  in  hand  this  important  city, 
.udland  and  John  Camm.*  Let  us  hear  their  own 
t  of  the  christian  work  in  which  they  were  engaged.t 
)  is  here  (at  Bristol)  a  great  work  and  large  fields  to 

noit  invftriabl;  find  the  preachers  ol  the  Society  preaohtng  in  couples,  and 
;;  of  thia  amuigenient  to  the  "  pMtor  "  and  "  Teacher  "  of  the  Independent 
it  dmrchea  of  the  time,  who  were  then  favoured  with  »t  Utut  two  Bennom, 
1  to  itrike  the  reader. 
ted  from  a  letter  of  John  Camm  to  George  Foi,  16S4  (prababl;  September). 


labour  in.  We  have  here  in  Bristol,  most  common] 
to  4000  at  a  meeting.  The  priests  and  magistrates 
city  begin  to  rage,  but  the  soldiers  (of  .the  Common' 
keep  them  down;  for  the  Governor  of  the  Castle 
against  ns,  and  the  Captain  of  the  Koyal  Fort  is  abs 
convinced,  and  his  wife  loves  us  dearly."  And 
captains  and  great  ones  of  the  city  are  convinced, 
beheve  in  us,  and  that  we  are  of  God ;  and  all  wit! 
miles  of  the  city  round  about,  -the  people  is  very 
desirous  after,Truth.  .  .  ,  Yea,  at  any  point  (to 
we  come,  we  can  have  400,  or  500,  or  even  1000 
place  we  come.  We  have  many  friends  in  many 
about,  who  are  honest  and  true  in  their  measure 
eminent  amongst  men,  so  that  we  have  many  places 
country  about,  where  we  can  set  up  a  standard  an 
gathered  meetings  (i.e.,  established  churches),  and 
some  every  day  we  shoot,  for  'our  bow  abides  in  stn 
.  .  .  We  much  desired  John  Story  and  John  Wil 
to  have  come  this  way ;  here  is  great  and  gallant  e 
It  is  the  day  of  the  Lord's  gathering.  We  shall  leai 
thee  (N.B.  to  Fox)  and  their  freedom.  .  .  .  The 
see  the  work;  it  is  as  great  as  I  say,  and  likely  to  be  i 
The  said  John  Story  and  Jolin  Wilkinson  we  shal 
again  to  mention,  as  sore  troublers  of  the  peace  of  tl 
Society  at  a  later  period.  Audland  had,  prior  to  tl 
the  12th  of  July,  paid  a  visit  to  tliis  city,  and  ii 
junction  with  Thomas  Airey,  visited  the  Baptist  chu 
Broadmead,  and  the  Independent  church  in  the  ] 
They  also  preached  among  "a  Seeking  people"  i 
congregation  of   'Seekers'),  "who  kept  one  day  : 

*  i^.  Cftptain  Wateon  and  Cnptain  Benl,  tbe  chief  commauilers  of  the  gan 
Boyal  Fort,  "became  Quakers,"  p.  4R,  '■  Sathan  Euthr^mud  in  hia  ob&ir  ul  F 
or  Qaakerism  in  ita  Exaltation ,"  hy  lUlph  Farmer,  Londun,  1657. 
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week  in  fasting  and  prayer,  not  tasting  anything;  and 
before  the  day  ended  there  might  be  twenty  of  them 
praying,  men  and  .  women,  and  sometimes  children." 
These  people  were  "waiting  for  the  "visitation  of  God,  and 
His  day  of  redemption." 

Audland  and  Camm  paid  another  visit  in  September. 
Their  first  public  meeting  was  held  in  a  field  close  by 
Broadmead,  called  Earlsmead,  where  Audland  preached 
a  sermon  to  the  assembled  multitudes,  "lifting  up  his 
voice  like  a  trumpet,"*  to  all  those  who  were  "in  the 
Fall,"  "separated  from  God"  (of  which  among  the  Royalist 
rabble  there  were  we*toay  be  quite  sure,  from  contemporary 
history,  a  great  many).  To  these  he  "  opened  the  way  of 
life,"  in  "the  mighty  power  of  God,"  with  such  effect,  that 
they  were  "seized  in  their  soul,"  and  "pricked  at  their 
heart;"  and  **1&ome  fell  on  the  ground  and  foamed  at  the 
mouth,  while  others  cried  out,  while  the  sense  of  their 
states  of  sin  was  opened  to  them."  Meetings  were  held 
every  day,  the  people  followed  the  preachers  everywhere, 
so  that  "every  day  was  like  one  long  meeting."  People 
called  upon  the  ministers  to  speak  with  them  privately, 
"before  they  got  up,"  and  they  were  at  work  "from  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  till  eleven  o'clock,  or  even  one 
o'clock,  at  night."  t 

*  "A  Testimony  to  the  Glorious  Morning  of  the  Day  of  Inexpressible  Visitation  of 
the  Love  of  God  to  the  City  of  Bristol/'  by  Charles  Marshall,  1689. 

t  **  Swarthmore  papers." — Camm  and  Audland,  Letter  from  Bristol,  to  Burough  and 
Howgill,  in  London. — "The  places  of  meeting  were  too  strait,  and  the  assemblies  in  the 
fields  were  multiplied  to  two,  three,  nay,  to  near  four  thousand  people  of  all  sorts, 
ranks,  ages,  and  sexes ;  some  of  them  as  eminent  as  any  in  that  city,  in  that  which  is 
called  godliness,  became  obedient  to  the  Truth,  whose  minds  being  turned  to  the  Lord, 
witnessed  the  power  and  life  of  Jesus,  and  redemption  within.  .  .  .  The  priests 
were  exceeding  moved.  The  new  Society  asked  the  Mayor,  Ac,  to  try  them  by  the 
ScHpturesy  See  "The  Cry  of  Blood,"  by  G.  Bishop  and  three  others,  London, 
1656. 
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The  early  preachers  of  the  Society  were  eminently  suc- 
cessful when  they  preached  to  the  rude  multitude.  Fox 
anticipated  Wesley  and  WhitJBeld  in  his  application  of  field 
preaching  to  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel,  and  we  see  all 
the  features  of  the  great  Methodist  revival  both  in  the 
character  and  gifts  of  the  preachers,  the  multitudes  who 
listened  to  them,  the  powerftd  impressions  produced,  and 
the  entire  change  of  character  which  was  permanently 
eflfected.  The  physical  effects  which  are  here  noticed,  were 
precisely  the  same  as  those  which  appeared  73  years  later 
at  Bristol,  under  John  Wesley's  preaching.  It  was  here 
that  Wesley  tells  us  he  *•  submitted  to  be  more  vile,  and 
proclaimed  in  the  highways  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation, 
speaking  from  a  httle  eminence  in  a  ground  adjoining  to 
the  city,  to  about  3,000  persons."  "The  scripture  on  which 
I  spoke  was  this  (is  it  possible  any  one  should  be  ignorant 
that  it  is  fulfilled  in  every  true  minister  of  Christ  ?)  *  The 
spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  He  hath  anointed 
me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,'"  &c.  It  was  at 
Bristol,  that  "one  that  stood  by  cried  aloud,  as  in  the 
agonies  of  death;  a  young  man  was  suddenly  seized  with  a 
violent  trembling  all  over,  and  in  a  few  minutes  sunk  down 
to  the  ground."  Sometimes  Wesley's  "voice  could  scarcely 
be  heard  amid  the  groans  and  cries."  "They  dropped  on 
every  side  as  thunderstruck."  One  of  the  peculiar  features 
of  these  phenomena,  was  the  shaking  and  trembling,*  and 
we  have  it  recorded,  that  at  Bristol,  a  Quaker  who  was  not 
a  Uttle  displeased  at  "the  dissimulation  of  these  creatures," 
"dropped  down  as  thunderstruck,"  and  cried  aloud,  "now  I 
know  that  thou  art  a  prophet  of  the  Lord."  t     He  could 


•  Southey*8  "Life  of  Wesley,"  vol.  i.,  chap.  vii.    **  Wedey'a  Journal," paaim, 
t  Ibid,  179,  vol  1.,  Conference  Edition. 
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re  been  aware  that  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a 
n  that  very  place  was  raised  up  nnder  preaching 
3duced  similar  effects.  A  vivid  and  life-like 
oi  the  conduct  of  the  early  preachers,  when  ^ese 
Hanifestations  occurred  under  their  preaching, 
compare  very  closely  with  similar  accounts  in 
I  Jonmal,"  is  given  in  a  rare  tract,  by  an  opponent 

V  Society,  which  was  published  as  early  as  1653.* 
ig  a  fearful  and  highly  coloured  account  of  these 
;ionB,  which  the  writer  compares  to  ''epilepsy"  or 
,"  he  adds,  they  "lie  grovelling  on  the  earth,  and 
:  as  if  for  life.  .  .  .  The  speaker,  when  any 
this  fit,  will  say  to  the  rest,  'Let  them  alone, 
em  not,  the  Spirit  is  now  straggling  with  (the) 
iie  Spirit  overcome,  it  will  be  joy  in  the  mom- 

and  when  they  have  said  a  few  words  to  this 

Y  go  on  with  their  speaking.  .  .  .  Sometimes 
'  their  wretched  patients  into  beds  that  are  near 
I  let  them  he  till  their  fit  is  over."  The  writer 
heartUy  believe  these  quakings  to  be  diabolical 

The  Friends  appear  to  have  treated  the  mani- 
very  rationally,  and  occasionally  administered  a 
r  medicine  of  some  kind;  and  this  is  commented^ 
he  tracts  of  the  times  as  a  circumstance  of  the 
^stery,  and  a  proof  of  "  sorcery."  \  The  preachers 
I  matter  of  course,  required  strictly  to  account  for 
amblings,"  &c.,  and  on  the  same  principle  as  their 
ts  turned  to  the  Bible  to  find  an  explanation 
iiing,  they  confidently  did  the  same,  and  found, 
iloses  "  quaked,"  David  "  roared,"  and  Jeremiah 

fomtiTe  of  the  Irreligion  ol  the  KortlieTn  Qa&kera,"  London,  165S. 
Bt  it  u  likened  to  "  (hu  water  the  Pythian  sbe-prioBts  drank  ot  "1 
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"  trembled,"  there  was  nothing  in  them  which  the  chiJ 
of  God  had  not  at  timee  experienced,  and  it  was  then 
claimed  that  they  had,  so  to  speak,  seriously  adopted  i 
phy3ical  manifestations  as  their  own. 

For  an  aocomit  of  these  hysterical  fits  in  one  oi 
Independent  churches,  we  are  informed  in  the  "1 
History  of  the  Independent  Church  at  Rothwell,"* 
Davis,  the  paBtor,  was  charged  with  the  "  Black  Aj< 
appeared,  by  some  of  his  brethren.  At  the  church( 
Kimbolton  and  Wellingborough  these  fits  also  appei 
when  the  "affections"  of  the  hearers  "were  most  pc 
fully  touched  with  any  truth  they  heard."  Under  J 
than  Edwards'  preaching,  in  New  England,  somethir 
the  kind  also  occurred.  When  we  recollect  that  i 
manifestations  were  attributed  to  Satanic  agency  in 
time  of  the  Wesleye,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  fii 
thooe  earlier  times,  they  were  considered  to  be  very  str 
proofs  of  Quakerism  having  a  similar  origin. 

Modem  medical  science  regards  these  physical  e 
festations  as  simply  arising  &om  the  excitement  o: 
nervous  centres,  under  the  influence  of  strong  appea 
the  emotions.  The  some  effects  are,  as  a  matter  of 
produced  among  Iteathetis  as  well  as  Christians, 
irritation  of  certain  nervous  centres  can  be  produce^ 
the  influence  of  fear,  remorse,  or  any  passion,  as  easi 
by  a  probe  or  needle.  The  results  differ  accordir 
different  physical  temperaments,  and  may  take  the  foi 
epilepsy,  mania,  melancholy,  convulsions,  hysteria  or  tr; 
To  say  that  Wesley  or  Audland,  or  any  other  preach 
the  Qospel,  was  responsible  for  these  results  becaue 
appeals  powerfully  to  all  the  motives  which  uifluenc( 

■  By  N.  GlMfl,  pp.  85,  86,  and  87. 
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human  mind  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  as 
religion,  would  be  most  unjust ;  but  with  a  fall  knowledge 
that  these  physical  manifestations  are  symptoms  of  nervous 
disease — and  disease,  too,  which  is  capable  of  being  propa- 
gated from  one  person  to  another  by  sympathy — ^it  is  most 
important  to  avoid  long  protracted  and  exciting  religious 
meetings.  The  experience  of  Wesley  was,  that  the  real 
religious  benefit  produced  was  generally  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  religious  and  physical  excitement. 

We  have,  in  the  records  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Broad- 
mead  (pp.  42-51),  a  most  interesting  contemporary  account 
of  the  preaching  of  Audland  and  Camm.  The  Baptist 
Church,  sober-minded  and  excellent  christian  men  of  strong 
Calvinistic  sentiments,  were  shocked  by  the  irregular 
proceedings  of  these  field  preachers.  "Their  dangerous 
prodigious  doctrines  '  took '  with  some  ignorant  people  that 
were  not  well  acquainted  with  the  sound  principles  of 
religion,"  and  some  others  "who  had  never  yielded  up 
themselves  to  the  Lord,  in  His  ways,  to  walk  in  the  power 
of  the  truths  they  knew."  If  we  bear  in  mind  that 
Audland  was,  before  he  joined  Fox,  "one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  eloquent  "Independent"  preachers  in  the  north 
of  England,"*  a  man  of  good  family  and  excellent  educa- 
tion, that  he  was  invited  before  he  became  connected 
with  the  Society,  to  preach  in  Churches,  precisely  as  Fox 
was  invited,  and  that  he  was  a  most  pious  and  devoted 
christian  man,  we  shall  gain  greater  instruction  from  the 
narrative.  Edward  Terrill,  who  wrote  this  account,  was  also 
an  "elder"  of  the  Baptist  church,  engaged  pretty  con- 
stantly in  preaching  the  gospel.  Under  the  feelings  excited 
by  controversy,  and  by  the  fact  that  out  of  79  members 

•  "Evans'  Momoir?  of  Audland,"  Philadelphia,  1841,  p.  476. 
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composing  the  Baptist  church  in  Broadmead,  no  fewer  than 
19  left  the  church  to  join  the  Society  estabHshed  by 
Audland  and  Canun,  and  by  the  unquestionable  success  of 
the  itinerant  preachers,  Terrill  thus  accounts  for  the  rise 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  ^[  Satan,  seeing  the  abundance 
of  Ught  of  reformation  in  this  nation,  envying  the  progress 
of  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ, 
justij&cation  freely  by  His  Grace,  he  transformed  himself 
into  an  angel  of  light,  and  made  use  of  Popish  Jesuits  to 
creep  abroad,  up  and  down  in  England.  Under  the  guise 
of  professors  of  Truth,  they  spread  about  many  damnable 
errors  and  heresies,  beguiling  some  unstable  professors. 
Thereby  Satan  deceived  many  profane  people."*  "These 
were  deluded  to  embrace  their  upstart  notions  of  Quaker- 
ism, under  a  pretence  of  a  great  degree  of  holiness,  by 
hearkening  to  the  'Light'  within,  which  they  called  Christ, 
laying  aside  the  manhood  of  our  blessed  Redeemer."! 
"Whereas  that  Light  is  but  the  Light  of  nature,  which  in 

*  The  miBsion  of  early  Qnakerism  being  specially  to  "  profane  people,"  the  irreligious 
masses,  who  had  been  to  a  great  degree  neglected.  In  the  church  of  Broadmead,  it  is 
evident  that  the  members  were  generally  respectable  tradesmen  and  domestic  servants. 
A.  Parker  writes,  eighth  and  ninth  month,  1659,  after  being  three  weeks  up  and  down  in 
Bedfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire,  to  Fox  thus :  **  Many  sweet  and  precious  meetings 
I  have  had,  life  and  love  is  springing  up,  and  the  presence  of  the  Lord  is  much  mani- 
fested, which  oftentimes  melts  my  heart  and  draws  forth  my  love  unto  the  poor  and 
needy.** 

t  This  misapprehension  is  an  instance  of  how  a  preacher,  by  insisting  on  a  vital 
truth,  which  he  conceives  to  have  been  misunderstood  by  his  audience,  is  sometimes 
taken  to  deny  other  truths  equally  important.  The  substitution  of  an  inward  for 
an  outward  Christ,  was  certainly  no  part  of  Fox's  teaching,  although  there  were  reli- 
gionists, both  at  that  period  and  previously,  who  deiiied  the  historical  Christ.  (See 
*'Fenstanton  Records,"  p.  45).  These  have  been  confused  with  the  Friends.  Some 
of  the  new  Society  were  undoubtedly  converts  from  the  Banters,  and  some  of  them 
expressed  themselves  in  a  way  which  was  evidently  unsatisfactory,  and  ambiguous  to 
the  Fenstanton  Church.  To  represent  '*  Christ's  dying  on  the  cross,"  to  be  *'a  mei'o 
history  and  a  shadow,"  is  not  the  doctrine  held  by  any  of  the  early  Friends  from  the 
earliest  date,  whereas  it  is  to  be  found  everywhere  in  the  writings  of  the  Banters. 
My  friend  Dr.  Underbill  concurs  in  this  view. 
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common  is  planted  in  all  mankind,  thie  same  with  that  the 
heathens  and  blackamores  have,  and  the  remotest  Indians, 
which  know  not  Christ  nor  never  heard  of  Him ;  and  they 
omit  the  Light  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Light  of 
God's  Spirit,  proceeding  from  the  Father  by  the  Word  or 
Holy  Scripture.  Thus  Smoke  out  of  the  Bottomless  Pit 
arose,  and  the  Locust  Doctrine  came  forth,  as  it  is 
written  I ! "  *  Rev.  ix.  2,  3,  4. 

Dennis  HolUster,  who  had  sat  in  Parliament  for  the  city 
of  Bristol,  was  a  member  of  this  Church,  and  it  appears, 
had  ''  sucked  in  some  principles  of  this  upstart  locust 
doctrine,  came  home  from  London  with  his  heart  full  of 
discontent  and  his  head  full  of  poisonous  new  notions.  .  •  . 
About  the  time  of  his  notions,  there  came  to  Bristol  two 
men  of  strange  principles  (John  Audland  and  Thomas 
Airey),  and  thrust  themselves  into  the  meetings  of  the 
church,  and  would  put  themselves  forward  to  speak  in  their 
tone,  judging  and  condemning  all  that  did  not  as  they  did ; 
a  spirit  the  church  was  not  acquainted  with,  nor  with  their 
doctrines  of  devils."  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no 
complaint  of  their  improper  or  disorderly  conduct,  in 
putting  themselves  forward  to  speak,  only  that  the  Broad- 
mead  church  did  not  approve  their  doctrines ;  and  it  will  be 
seen  also,  that  at  first  the  dangerous  character  of  their 
doctrines  was  not  perceived  by  these  good  people.  "And 
these  persons  Dennis  received  into  his  house^  entertained 

*  We  may  lairly  infer  that  these  good  people  were  greatly  etambled  at  the  then,  new 
and  strange  doctrine,  that  "  Ohzist  died  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  Wesley  and 
Fletcher  held  the  same  doctrine,  and  answered  the  objection  "but  if  the  heathen  can  be 
saved  without  the  Oospel,  what  need  is  there  of  the  Christian  dispensation?"  thus: 
Answer  I.  '*  None  of  them  were  ever  saved  without  a  beam  of  internal  Light  of  the 
Gbspel,  which  is  preached  in  (EV)  every  creature  under  heaven,"  Col.  L  2, 8. — (Fletcher's 
"  Checks,"  vol.  i.  p.  63,  Conference  Edition).  They  held,  with  Wesley,  that  "  in  every 
nation,  he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness  (according  to  the  Light  that  he 
had)  is  accepted  with  Him.    (Ibid). 
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them,  and  closed  in  with  their  doctrine."  It  seems  very 
probable  that  in  this  accomit,  the  second  visit  of  Audland 
and  Camm  in  September  is  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the 
visit  in  July.*  They  were  not  at  first  believed  to  be 
persons  "walking  in  a  spirit  of  delusion,  for  they  came  in 
such  a  guise  of  outward  holiness,  they  so  transformed 
themselves,  that  as  our  Saviour  foretold,  *  if  it  were  possible 
they  would  deceive  the  very  Elect,'  under  a  pretence  of 
living  in  the  Spirit,  and  abandoning  forms  respect  of 
persons,  as  Matt.  xxiv.  24,  26,  saying,  *  Christ  is  in  the 
secret  chamber,'  that  is,  within  only  in  the  heart,  the  Light 
within,  the  finest  thread  the  Papists  could  spin."  Here 
follows,  apparently,  a  refutation  of  some  portion  of  their 
sermons,  and  this  instructive  account  proceeds,  "  Thus,  they 
coming  as  foretold,  they  were  not  known,  but  afterwards  they 
were  called  by  the  name  of  *  Quakers,'  from  people's 
shaking  and  quaking  that  received  them  and  their  doctrine, 
and  then  they  were  fixed  to  their  opinion  after  such  a  fit 
upon  them  (!)  Thus  this  damnable  doctrine,  even  denying 
the  Lord  that  bought  them,  promoted  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
assisted  by  evil  spirits  from  the  devil,  was  founded !  "  The 
documental  proof  follows,  which  turned  out  to  be  entirely 
false,  and  the  account  proceeds  :  "For  divers  persons  were 
seen  in  this  city,  when  hearing  (of)  them,  to  be  taken  in 
such  a  concution  of  their  bodies,  that  they  would  fall  down 
upon  the  earth,  and  wallowing  upon  the  ground,  would 
foam  at  the  mouth,  like  as  we  read  in  Mark  ix.  20,  and 
Luke  ix.  89,  by  which  their  foaming  it  is  evident  it  was  not 
the  Spirit  of  God,  but  the  spirit  of  devils  that  helped  the 
fomentors,  Jesuits  and  Papists,  in  carrying  on  this  work." 
Here   we  learn  the   real   origin   of  the   nick-name   of 
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'  In  consequence  of  their  successful  adoption 
reaching  to  "profane  people,"  a  very  powerful 
was  produced,  not  on  themselves  but  on  their 

rinistic  Baptist  churches  do  not  appear  to  have 
mergetic  in  the  work  of  the  evangelization  of  the 
people;  they  consisted  of  little  companies  of 
godly  people,  gathered  from  the  Presbyterian 
ito  what  they  deemed  a  more  scriptural  form  of 
cipliue,  and  gradually  became  convinced  of  the 
:  and  scriptural  sanction  of  immersion.  The 
ihers  of  the  Society  of  Friends  appealed  to  the 
persons  they  converted,  as  a  proof  of  their  being 
1  ministers.  One  of  them,  having  said  that  "he 
)  to  a  place  but  he  was  received,  and  converted 
"  is  told  by  a  Calvinistic  Baptist,  that  under  the 
of  Christ  at  Corazin  and  Bethsaida  "they  re- 
!  "•  In  the  Westmoreland  petition  to  Parliament, 
cal  effects  which  follow  their  preaching,"  it  was 
exceedingly  savour  of  sorcery  .  .  .  swellings, 
roarings,  foamings."  "None  of  the  Saints  of 
were  told,  "did  ever  foam  in  their  tremblings," 
leny  no  part  of  the  charge,  but  blasphemy  and 


md  that  this  is  quite  cottBUteut  with  the  account  given  by  Foi,  and 
ionabla  whether  there  is  on;  reliable  evidence  of  the  early  preachers 
he  force  of  enthuBtastio  emotion,  nhile  there  is  much  evideuca  of  tbeit 
\g  evil  men  to  "tremble  at  the  Word  of  the  Lord."  * 

irs  Quaking:  A  Tract  to  the  Baptiat  Chnrohes,  to  warn  them  aeujut 
itioQB,"  by  Jciumiah  Ives. 
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Fortunately  these  were  merely  temporary  effects,  there 
were  other  and  permanent  results  of  their  preaching.* 
To  use  Fox's  words,  but  "when  people  came  to  have  ex- 
perience of  Friends'  honesty  and  faithfulness,  and  found 
that  their  yea  was  yea,  and  their  nay  was  nay,  and  that 
they  kept  to  a  word  in  their  dealings,!  and  that  they  would 
not  cozen  and  cheat  them,  but  that  if  they  sent  a  child  to 
their  shops  for  anything  they  were  as  well  used  as  if 
they  had  come  themselves,  the  lives  and  conversations  of 
Friends  did  preach,  and  reached  the  witness  of  God,  in 
the  people.  Then  things  altered  so,  that  all  the  inquiry 
was,  "where  was  a  draper,  or  shopkeeper,  or  tailor,  or 
shoemaker,  or  any  other  tradesman  that  was  a  Quaker  ?  "  J 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  whether  these  poor  people  were 
able  or  not,  to  express  in  accurate  theological  terms  the 
nature  of  the  change  which  was  wrought  in  them,  their 
enemies  being  judges,  it  existed,  and  they  were  (they  said) 
"turned  from  darkness  to  hght;"  "whereas  I  was  blind  now 
I  see."  This  change,  some  of  the  bigoted  religionists  of 
the  day  found  as  difficult  to  account  for,  as  the  Pharisees  did 
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*  "  But  notwithstanding  all  that  was  acted  against  as  and  spoken,  many  hundreds  of 
the  honest  and  soher  people  owned  us,  and  also  many  rude  and  ungodly  persons  were 
converted  to  the  Truth.  I  say  many  hundreds,  in  two  years  time,  were  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  and  to  own  us,  aU  which  time  we  laboured  and  travelled  in 
patience,  giving  up  ourselves  to  Uve  or  die,  and  to  all  manner  of  sufferings  and 
reproaches,  and  had  trials  that  we  might  fulfil  faithfully  what  we  were  called  unto ;  the 
Lord  never  forsook  us,  but  His  wisdom,  love,  life,  and  presence  increased  in  us  and 
with  us ;  "  1652  to  1654.     *•  Edward  Burough's  Autobiography,"  in  his  Works,  1672. 

t  It  has  been  stated  by  Miss  Whately,  of  Cairo,  that  we  owe  the  system  ol  fixed  prices, 
which  now  obtains  in  England,  as  opposed  to  the  system  of  bargaining,  to  George  Fox. 
Without  in  any  way  invalidating  this  view,  the  author  thinks  it  may  be  traced  as  one 
of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Baptists,  in  the  time  of  Luther.  See  MSS. 
in  Lambeth  Palace  Library,  **  Codex  Tennisoniani,"  682.  This  has  been  the  practice 
among  the  Mcnnonites  from  the  earliest  period. 

t  •»  Fox's  Journal,"  1653. 
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icle  performed  on  the  man  who  was  bom  blind, 
I  in  John's  Gospel.* 

Lumber  of  the  members  of  the  Baptist  Chnrch  in 
!ad,  on  "the  ninth  day  of  this  Ninth  Month,  1679, 
T-two  brethren  and  one  himdred  and  eight  sisters, 
'under  discipline' — total  one  hundred  and  fifty 
We  have  distinct  evidence  that  there  were  at  least 
ndred  members  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
ol,  in  the  year  1658.J  We  may  gain  some  clue 
nmnbers  of  attenders  at  a  later  period,  from  the 

f  noteworth;,  that  in  tho  reoordB  of  the  Bro&dmeod  Gbnrcb,  altboogh  they 
with  "brnttflb  deportment  to  nugistrateB,"  io.,  there  U  not  the  alightest 
e  intermptiDn  ot  miniaCera  and  pnblio  worship.    The;  luiTe  mmj  grievoiu 

0  their  charge ;  among  othen,  the  depoeition  of  Qeorge  Cowleahny,  of  the 
[>!,  iromnonger,  to  prove  that  they  are  Jeanite,  and,  aa  we  bave  before  seen, 
carried  away  by  "  that  Bedlam  fancy,"  as  Henry  Denne  called  it,  to  believe 
iam  was  a  deeply  laid  eobeine  ot  the  Pope.  He  deolareg  that  "  Franoisoan 
ther  Fapiete,  and  its  like,  are  the  very  soul  ot  all  theee  horrible  delaeion*." 
IT  of  the  Broadmead  Chnroh,  the  Friends  printed  "  imall  paper  bookt," 
her  showed  that  it  waa  the  design  ol  Satan  carried  on  b;  Fapiets  also." 

1  tgld  that  "  an  evil  spirit  went  along  with  doctrine,  and  had  power  over 
eir  Bpeakere  looking  upon  tbem  t "  Dennis  HoUister  woold  hardly  seem  to 
valuable  aoqaisition  to  the  new  Society,  and  the  <^aracler  given  him  in  the 
leoords  seems  to  have  been  tnlly  jostifled.  Be  published  a  most  violent 
n  which  he  denies  that  he  ever  said  "the  Bible  was  the  plague  ot  England;" 
lollent  ohristian  man,  Thomas  Gwin,  the  pastor  ot  the  ohoreh  in  Broadmead, 
I,  and  shows  a  more  excellent  spirit.  The  sweeping  character,  however,  of 
>vement,  stombled  him,  and  he  aeks.t  "Are  yon  not  joined  with  all  the 
.eists,  Banters,  and  ungodly  rabble  ot  the  world,  in  this  one  design  ol  the 
kk  in  pieoes  the  Chorch  ot  Christ  in  Englandf  " 

mead  Beoorda,"  p.  419. 

ukoh's  Outia,-e  Beproved i  a  Whip  tor  William  Griggol  Bristol;"  London, 
I  IS,  J'  Dost  thon  not  know  that  there  are  many  more  than  700  of  the  people 
ire  in  and  about  the  dty  of  Bristol r"  He  says  "not  one"  of  the  700  was 
I  Maylor'B  proceedings.     Bee  p.  426  ot  this  work. 

■  ol  the  Wliore  DiHOYEnd,"  p.  la. 

rsta  of  ChriM  in  Bildol  Bsoonting  int  ViU,"  An.,  IWl,  br  Thomig  Ewin.  BoHMbi  npllH  to 
riot'i  Vail  BcmotDd,"  is.  Rb  d«lu«  that  ha  ud  Ua  Itliaw  mnmlien  of  Ue  "  litUs  pulu- 
t  "cLl  Uio  brad  of  Uw  {■eoplc,"  but  "wcr«  vUlloff  ta  Hfiend,  uij  bo  apent,  la  tha  mnkm 
muonling  to  U»  will  ol  Ool,  villi  OfT  bililn  in  nr  luuuU," 
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language  used  in  a  letter  written  on  24tli  November,  1660, 
by  K.  Ellsworth,  addressed  to  Sir  E.  Nicholas.  Speaking 
generally  of  Quakers,  Anabaptists,  and  others,  he  says, 
*^  These,  I  had  almost  said,  monsters  of  men,  with  us  are, 
yea  more  numerous  than  in  all  the  West  of  England;  and 
here  they  all  centre,  and  have  their  meetings  at  all  seasons 
till  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  later,  sometimes  about  1,000 
or  1,200  at  a  time,  to  the  great  affrighting  of  this  city."* 
It  is  obvious  that  all  these  congregations  did  not  assemble 
at  one  time,  and  the  whole  evidence  seems  to  point 
to  a  very  large  attendance  at  the  meeting-houses  of  the 
Friends;  indeed,  there  seems  every  evidence,  from  the 
records  still  preserved  in  that  meeting,  that  not  only  was 
their  " great"  meeting-house  crowded  to  the  galleries,!  but 
that  occasionally  the  yard  or  alley  outside  was  filled  with 
eager  listeners,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  for  some 
period  the  pMic  meeting  outside  the  meeting-house,  and 
a  "private,"  or  "retired  meeting"  inside. §  . 

In  a  Minute,  dated  12th  July,  1678,  these  "retired 
meetings "  seem  >to  have  been  introduced  as  something 
new — "  a  trial  of  the  conveniency  and  bbnefit  thereof  " — 
an  experiment,  which  in  a  subsequent  Minute,  10th 
Eleventh  Month,  1678,  they  decided  to  continue,  "  upon 
consideration  of  the  benefit  to  Friends  in  such  meetings 
(we)  do  desire  a  long  continuance  thereof."  The  Minute 
runs  thus:  "It  being    proposed  by  Lawrence  Steele,  in 

*  Letter  in  Beoord  Office. 

}  In  1671  the  Baptist  Chorch  in  Broadmead  took  "the  meeting-hoase  at  the  lower 
end  of  Broadmead,  where  the  heretics  called  Quakers  had  formerly  nsed  to  meet,"  a 
room  48  feet  by  45  feet.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  site  of  the  present  Welsh  Ohapel  in 
Broadmead.  This  was  first  let  to  the  Baptists,  and  was  then  occupied  by  Wesley,  and 
passed  from  the  Wesleyans  to  it^  present  owners.  There  appears  to  be  great  difficulty 
in  arriving  at  the  area  of  the  original  meeting-house. 

§  See  Mmute,  10th  Eleventh  Month,  1678.    Bristol  M.M.  Book. 
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the  love  of  God,  unto  this  meeting,  that  it  might  he 
beneficial  to  Friends  to  spend  some  time  npon  the  First 
Days  in  pore  retirement  and  silence  before  the  Lord,  in  the 
mthdrawing  of  as  many  as  are  free  out  of  our  public  meeting 
in  the  afternoon  into  such  an  assembly."  *  The  inference 
is  clear,  that  the  pubUc  meeting  in  a  town  like  Bristol  was 
mainly  occupied  with  preaching  and  vocal  prayer,  so  much 
so,  that  they  found  relief  in  "  sylence."  This,  it  appears, 
by  an  entry,  14th  Seventh  Month,  1676,  was  even  then 
unsuited  to  "  the  ruder  sort  of  people,"  and  complaint  is 
made  that  they  left  immediately  after  the  last  prayer, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  meeting  to  conclude. 

In  the  year  1700,  the  meeting  received  800  copies  of 
"  Barclay's  Apology,"  for  which  they  paid  to  Tasse  Sowle 
JS88  Is.  6d.  Taking  into  account  that  there  had  been  pre- 
vious editions  of  this  book,  the  number  is  clearly  very  large. 

The  population  of  Bristol  in  the  year  1685  was,  accord- 
ing to  Lord  Macaulay's  estimate,  29,000 1,  and  we  see  at 
once  that  the  preaching  of  Fox  and  his  adherents  had  a 
great  and  permanent  effect  in  this,  the  second  manufactur- 
ing and  mercantile  city  in  England.^ 

The  minute  books  of  the  meetmg  show  at  once  that 
the  adherents  of  the  new  Society  were  largely  drawn  from 


*  In  **  times  of  perseoation,"  it  is  however  **  to  dissolye  and  not  be/*  lest  it  should 
'^enooiurage  Friends  to  withdraw  from  public  meetings.** 

t  The  grounds  on  which  this  estimate  was  arrived  at  was  the  number  of  houses,  viz., 
5,300,  asoertained  from  the  returns  of  the  hearth  money ;  then  rating  the  proportion  of 
Inhabitants  to  houses  as  fifty-five  inhabitants  to  ten  houses  (which  was  asoe^ained  in 
London  to  be  the  correct  rate),  this  gives  29,000  inhabitants.  This  is  obviously  a 
Uberal  estimate,  because  in  London  there  would  probably  be  found  more  inhabitants  to 
each  house. 

}  In  Charles  the  Second*s  time  no  provincial  town  in  the  kingdom  contained  30,000 
inhabitants,  and  only  four  provincial  towns  contained  as  many  as  10,000.  For  this 
and  the  preceding  information  as  to  the  population  of  Bristol,  I  am  indebted  to  J.  Leech, 
Esq.,  of  Bristol. 
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the  artizan  clasB.  Carpenters,  bakers,  tobacco-entters, 
butchers,  tailors,  apothecaries,  gaUipot  makers,  grocers, 
wool-combers,  soap-boilers,  shoe-makers,  wire-drawers, 
mariners,  merchants,  saddlers,  blacksmiths,  silk  weavers, 
gunsmiths,  tilers,  are  found  to  have  been  constantlj 
marrying,  while  a  minute  dated  Slst  Sixth  Month,  1699 
censures  "Friends'  coaches"  driving  up  to  the  meeting- 
house; they  should  "stay  in  the  street,  as  some  have  beer 
hurt."  They  were  sorely  troubled  by  the  "  rude  boyes ' 
in  the  gallery  of  the  large  meeting-house  misbehaving 
themselves.  For  several  years  they  made  great  efforts,  bj 
committees,  sufficiently  to  restrain  them,  e.g.,  from  rushinj 
boisterously  down  the  stairs  when  the  meeting  was  over 
and  even  behaving  irreverently  in  the  time  of  public  wor^ 
ship,  and  also  playing  outside.*  Their  behaviour  at  lasi 
(in  1697)  even  infected  "  the  girls  "  by  their  bad  example 
The  schoolmaster  afterwards  appears  on  the  scene,  anc 
fewer  complaints  of  bad  behavioxtr  are  made.  It  woulc 
seem  that  attenders,  as  well  as  members,  were  married  a 
the  meeting-house,  f 

In  1693  the  "morning  meeting  on  First-days"  begins  U 
be  over  much  thronged.  The  afternoon  meeting  evidently 
was  the  most  thronged.  The  artizan  class  probabh 
assembled  (as  is  mostly  the  case  now)  at  the  later  perio( 
in  the  day,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  both  the  "  grea 
meeting-house  in  Broadmead,"  and  the  smaller  one  ii 
Temple  Street,  open  for  pubUc  worship.  This  large  an( 
important  Church  had  several  eminent  ministers,  of  whon 
may  be  mentioned  Charles  Marshall,  whose  writings  shov 
him  to  have  been  a  sound,  well  educated,  eloquent,  christiai 

*  Their  puenta  are  (o  be  "  oommauicated  witb,"  and  il  in  Tain  the;  "  muBt  not  iek 
it  hard  if  they  find  their  ohildren  in  Bridewell."    2lBt  Second  Month,  ITOl. 
t  This  WAS  the  case  to  a  large  extent  also  in  Ireland. 
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rheir  christian  liberality  was  appealed  to  from  all 
the  kingdom.  Their  own  poor  constantly  claimed 
tention;  they  were,  however,  not  above  claiming  for 
or  sach  legal  provision  as  was  in  existence, 
ith  Sixth  Month,  1700,  the  case  of  Bebecca  Bnssel  is 
:ed,  and  "  B.  Snead  is  desired  to  lay  her  case  before 
Lchwardena  and  overseers  of  the  poor  at  Bedminster, 
case  she  cannot  get  reUef,  that  she  make  her  case  . 
to  the  justices  at  their  next  meeting  at  Eayland, 
I  she  may  depend  upon  the  city  for  relief.  But  at 
to  supply  her  at  times  as  &r  as  tenpence  shall 
)  to  be  made  good  out  of  the  public  stock." 
;h  Twelfth  Month,  1682,  the  "  sufferings  and  afflic- 
the  poor  Friends  in  this  City  "  were  so  great,  that 
rterly  Meeting  of  York,  to  show  "  the  great  sense  of 
jion"  they  had,  "  sent  a  token  of  thirty  pounds"  to 
ibuted  "  to  those  who  have  the  most  need."  The 
:  at  Bristol  "tenderly  accepts  their  brotherly  love 
us."  On  the  26th  September,  1696,  the  distress 
great,  that  the  meeting  agreed  "to  set  the 
work  in  the  weaving  trade."  £420  was  coUected 
as  capital  (which  was,  doubtless,  assisted  out  of 
>lic  stock).  A  large,  commodious  factory  building 
It."  This  "workhouse,"  or  factory,  was  maintained 
ngthened  period  by  the  early  Society  of  Friends, 
tade  capital  woollen  stuffs,  &c.,  of  which  samples 
aain,  the  colours  of  which  are  not  pariiicularly  drab, 
y  were  purchased  by  tradesmen  all  over  England, 

-Whioh  has  laUIj  been  tamed  into  an  admkable  HUuon  Hall  uid  School 
Any  person  Tisitiiig  it,  will  find  on  a  Snndii?  evening  500  or  600  men  and 
nding  the  servioeB  there  held,  of  preoisely  the  uune  oltias  of  persoiw,  viz., 
»  of  Bristol,  who  formed  the  Ivgeit  portion  of  the  earl;  chm^  there. 
no  fewer  than  600  children  taught  on  BundayH,  beaidea  the  d^  BcbooU ; 
a  for  men,  lecturei,  and  readlDgs,  being  (pTen  during  the  woelt 
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principally  by  members  of  the  Society.  In  1692  they 
established  a  book  shop.  The  morality  of  the  working- 
class  of  Friends  seems  to  have  been  high.  Occasionally 
they  compelled  the  delinquent  who  had  dishonored  his 
profession,  to  sign  a  paper  of  condemnation.  The  ale- 
house appears  to  have  been  the  greatest  cause  of  stum- 
bling, and  once  (7th  Second  Month,  1701)  a  case  ol 
flagrant  immoraUty  is  mentioned,  their  grief  respecting 
which  is  simply  told ;  ^'  we  remember  not  the  like  to  have 
happened  amongst  us  before."  "  The  Holy  Scriptures  do 
positiyely  say,  that  such  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God/'  &c.  Great  care  is  extended  in  apprenticing  young 
people.  The  orphan  is  cared  for,  and  details  are  entered 
into  thus:  " Charles  Jones  is  desired  to  supply  E.  Pane's 
child  with  two  shirts  and  one  pair  of  breeches."  But 
there  is  no  narrow  spirit  in  their  sympathies.  In  First 
Month,  26th,  1688,  "the  necessity  of  some  of  the  French 
Protestants  now  in  this  city  lying  before  the  consideration 
of  this  meeting.  This  meeting  agreed  that  a  collection 
shall  be  made  publicly,  in  the  pubUc  meeting,  on  the  8th  of 
2nd  Month  next."  Four  eminent  and  wealthy  members  are 
appointed  "  to  attend  the  doors  to  receive  what  Friends  are 
free  to  give.  Charles  Harford  is  desired  to  give  notice  of 
the  collection  to  the  meeting  next  First-day  afternoon,  to  the 
end  that  Friends  may  come  prepared  to  give."  "And  this 
collection  at  the  doors  (9th  Second  Month,  1688),  with 
some  small  addition  since  brought  in,  amounts  to  the  sum 
of  £21  2s.  2d."  This  evidences  both  the  size  of  the  con- 
gregation and  their  Christian  liberahty;  being  a  vast  sum 
considering  the  difference  of  value,  to  be  collected  at  the 
doors  of  a  church.  Then,  on  6th  Second  Month,  1704,  they 
gave  no  less  than  J678  IQs.  4d.  **  for  the  suffering  Protestants 
of  the  principality  of  Orange."     It  is  an  interesting  fact. 
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[le  excellent  practice  of  making  public  collections  in 
anner,  is  still  continued  in  this  meeting  for  the  Bible 
f  and  other  public  objects,  while  it  has  been  generally 
tinned  in  the  Society,  showing  the  changes  vhich 
aken  place  from  the  time  when  the  meetings  appealed 

"  public  meeting  "  to  the  public  generally,  for  the 
)n  objects  of  Christian  charity. 
,696,  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Bristol,  they  say  "not 
rent,  or  schism  hath  so  much  as  appeared  amongst 
,nd  that  the  accounts  they  had  from  "  the  several 
SB  which  constitute  this  yearly  assembly,  concerning 
fairs  of  truth,  were  very  comfortable,  for  the  work  of 
3rd  goes  on,  and  the  house  of  David  grows  stronger 
Ironger."  Up  to  1719,  the  accounts  given  in  the 
iS  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  show  that  "  the  doctrine  of 
ispel  has  been  plentifully  preached,  both  to  the  edifi- 

of  his  fiock  and  family,  as  well  as  the  information 
ingers  "  (1718).  The  object  of  those  who,  in  1719, 
wishing  that  "  the  circular-yearly-meeting  system 
.  be  carried  out  vigorously  and  have  greater  extension," 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  doctrine  of 
among  those  who  are  strangers  to  it."  In  Somerset- 
here  were  thirty-seven  meetings  of  Friends  on  31st 
1668.  In  the  records  of  this  meeting  there  are 
red  two  books  of  the  "  attendance  of  ministers," 
;  from  1728-9  to  1770,  which  are,  doubtless,  the  only 
maining,  as  there  is  no  entry  at  the  commencement 

books  as  is  usual  when  an  entirely  new  book  is 
3nced).  The  ministers,  were  accustomed  to  meet 
Monday,  and  arrange  for  the  attendance  of  two 
ers  at  the  two  meetings,  Temple  Street  and  Fryars 
stol,  and  for  Keynsham,  Frenchay,  and  many  other 
igs  in  the  district  round  the  city.     The  "  circular 
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Yearly  Meetings  "  were  held  at  Gloucester,  and  as  fi 
as  Eidderminster,  and  as  far  south  as  Exeter.  The 
of  the  Church  in  Bristol,  are  a  proof  of  the  so 
enduring  results  of  the  itinerant  lay  preaching,  de 
by  Fox  as  the  founder  of  a  Christian  Society. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

I  Baxtbb  meets  the  Itinerant  Fbeachbbb.  Hib 
:b  of  Lay  Frbachinq.  Questions  addbessed  to 
HEW   Ministbt   by   Baptistb   and   Fbiends.     The 

!HEBS    UNDBB    THE    GONTBOL  OF    FoX.      GaBE   TAKEN 

[E  Emplotuent  of  Women  Fbeachebs.  Evan- 
tic  WoBK  IN  London. 

lachers  in  connection  with  Fox,  early  encotmtered 
Baxter,  and  received  his  unsparing  and  bitter 
]n.  It  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  man  of  equal 
■,  whose  character  shows  a  greater  lack  of  capacity 
■stand  the  public  men  and  the  real  bearing  of  the 
s  of  his  day.  His  credulity  was  very  great.  "Whilst 
;  for  peace  and  moderation,  his  intolerance  of 
ho  assailed  the  Presbyterian  party  carried  him  to 
8,  which  in  a  later  period  of  his  life  he  deplored, 
lot  wondeifol  that  he  should  be  regarded  by  the  new 
as  one  of  the  principal  upholdera  of  the  worldly 
f  a  new  spiritual  tyranny,  which  every  Christian  was 
y  oppose,  even  to  prison  and  to  death.  Baxter,  ofl 
er  hand,  acutely  seeing  their  organized  plans  of 
ng,  considered  them  as  "new-headed  with  some 
dissembling  friars,  and  by  them  and  by  the  devil, 
id    against    the    ministers    of   Christ,"    (/.c,  the 
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Fresbyterians),  "and  set  upon  the  propagating  of  thi 
substance  of  Popery."* 

Thomas  Goodair  and  James  Naylor  paid  several  visits  t< 
Kidderminster,  and  preached  in  the  town,  and  appear  U 
have  established  a  meeting  there.  There  can  be  littl 
doubt  that  they  spread  some  of  their  tracts  or  paperi 
in  the  town,  and  that  Baxter,  as  a  vigilant  pastor,  en 
countered  them  with  one  of  these  in  his  hand,  and  bluntl; 
demanded  '*  What  all  these  heavy  accusations  meant  ? ' 
"Greedy  dumb  dogs,"  "Child  of  the  devil,"  "Son  o 
perdition,"  &c.  Naylor  probably  rephed,  exactly  as  h 
did  in  print,  that  they  were  "  Scriptural  expressions,' 
and  used  in  Scripture  to  apply  to  a  certain  class  o 
persons  who  deserved  them.  Baxter  does  not  say  tha 
they  called  him,  peroonally,  these  hard  names,  but  tha 
they  said  he  was  called  "  master  "  and  "  stood  on  the  higl 
place  to  preach ; "  "  studied  "  his  sermons,  "  preached  by  ai 
hour-glass,  and  would  limit  the  Spirit  (if  he  had  it),"  am 
took  "  tithes."  Thomas  Goodair  charged  him,  he  says,  U 
be  "  empty  of  the  Spirit "  because  he  stuped,  "and  he  (i.e. 
T.  G.)  told  me  he  did  not  study,  no,  not  in  speaJdng,  wha 
to  say  I  I  the  less  marvel  at  his  nonsense,  but  I  pray  Go( 
forgive  me  that  I  study  no  more.  Do  you  think  we  canuo 
talk  without  study,  as  well  as  you?  I  can  bring  you  i 
woman  fit  for  the  grumble-stool "  (the  ducking-stool  ii 
which  "scolds"  were  inhumanly  ducked)  "that  shall,  with 
out  study,  talk  it  out  with  the  best  of  you  1 "  "  Does  thi 
Spirit  exclude  reason  and  prudence,  and  set  a  man's  tongue  gain 
so  that  he  cannot  stop  it?"  "Jf  all  have  the  light,"  Bai< 
Baxter,  "  why  may  not  I  have  it?" 

They  asked  Baxter  who  gave  him   "a  commission  U 

'  Clefaoe  to  Quaker's  Catechism. 


"  but  he  was  far  too  skilfal  a  disputant  to  be  canght 
16  queBtion  which  had  entangled  many  an  imfortnnate 
berian  parson.  So  he  answered  by  offering,  he  Bays 
srater"  to  show  him  "my  commission  from  Heaven,  if  he 
jhow  me  hib  I  "  He  told  me  "it  was  invisible."  And 
"  retorted  Baxter,  "may  yon  not  take  the  answer 
a  give?"  Naylor  replied  to  this,  that  it  was  "invisible 
world,"  and  such  as  Baxter.  Baxter  appears  to  have 
%&  converBation,  by  offering  to  come  into  their  oon- 
on  and  answer  them.  For  some  reasons  they  did 
3ept  this,  but  Goodair  immediately  after  came  into 
's  church.  Baxter  was  ill,  but  his  assistant,  on 
ijuestioned  by  Goodair,  after  the  service  was  con- 
"  fled,"  called  an  oflScer,  and  Goodair  was  sent  to 

Goodair  says,  that  "  no  such  thing  as  an  affront 
fered  either  by  uncivil  words  or  gestures,"  and  to 
m  a  "disturber  of  the  peace  is  but  a  cover  and 
,  as  there  was  no  law  transgressed."  Naylor  says 
te  reason  they  did  not  accept  Baxter's  challenge  to 
I  in  the  Quakers'  assemblies,  was  because  Goodair 
wice  imprisoned  by  Baxter's  sending."    This  Baxter 

They  again  met  at  Worcester,  but  they  appear, 
;ter  commenced  a  paper  warfare,  to  have  preferred 
ling  it.  With  the  most  practised  logician  in 
id  they  were  clearly  over-matched.  Later  on  Penn 
tered  him,  and  possibly  Baxter  found  that  there 
ore  to  dispute  upon  in  Quakerism  than  he  had 
ed,  since  only  night  separated  the  combatants,  each 
Jaiming  the  victory.  "  Your  prater,"  says  Baxter, 
1  not  before  God  to  affirm,  that  if  I  had  no  pay 
Id  not  preach,  and  I  do  here  profess  before  the 
jod,  that  he  is  a  Uar,  and  I  prove  it  because  I  have 
reached  without  pay,"    To  this  Naylor  provokingly 
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challenges  him  to  "come  out>»d  preach  without  pay,  and 
then  he  will  agree  with  him  tha^    \e  prater  is  a  liar."* 

Baxter  said  that  the  Quakers  "empty  the  churches  of  the 
Anabaptists  and  the  Separatists — the  young,  unsettled — 
and  those  who  have  ^no  religiousness ,' "  and  "therefore  I 
would  do  all  that  I  can  to  hinder  such  an  emptying  of  their 
churches  as  tendeth  to  the  more  certain  filling  of  Helll" 

Naylor  replies  to  him,  "  Some  of  your  (i.«.,  the  Presby- 
terian) churches  are  so  emptied,"  and  says,  that  "those 
whom  the  Anabaptists  and  Separatists  turn  out,  your  priests 
receive  as  rare  converts  •  •  •  as  long  as  they  have  pig  or 
goose  I " 

Baxter  had  a  violent  antipathy  to  lay  preaching.  Not 
only  did  he  attack  the  preachers  of  the  new  Society  as 
incompetent,  but  in  his  "  Cure  of  Church  Divisions,"  1670, 
objects  to  the  Independents'  and  Baptists'  preaching  as  "  a 
pitiful,  raw  and  ignorant,  affectionate  manner  of  expression, 
and  loudness  of  preacher's  voice." 

In  a  tract,  written  on  the  part  of  the  Separatists,  "An 
antidote  against  Mr.  Baxter's  palliated  cure  of  Church 
Divisions,"  &c.,  the  writer  severely  criticises  Mr.  Baxter's 
views,  especially  in  speaking  reproachfully  against  "the 
preaching  which  God  doth  ordinarily  own  as  his  "  instru- 
ment in  working  conversions  by,"  and  claims  for  the 
preachers  of  "  a  Gospel  separation,"  an  "  affectionate  and 
zealous   earnestness,"    as  well  as    "  depth   of  learning." 

*  Baxter,  in  his  autobiography,  explains  what  was  the  state  of  the  ease.  A  private 
arrangement  was  made  between  himself  and  the  magistrates  and  burgesses.  The  old 
incumbent  was  set  aside;  Baxter  was  to  have  £100  and  a  house,  while  he  only  actually 
got  a  clear  £80  or  £90,  and  a  few  rooms  at  the  top  of  anoiher  man's  house,  and  out  of 
this  he  undertook  to  provide  £40  for  a  preacher  for  Mitton,  a  chapel  in  the  parish,  and 
therefore  doubtless  he  received  nothing  but  his  subsistence.*  Probably,  however, 
Baxter  also  spoke  of  his  chaplainship  in  the  army. 

•  "  Bazter'b  Autobiography,"  p.  79. 
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complam&'  that  the  Qoakers  followed  ^im  home, 
jut  in  the  streets,  "  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  coming, 
<u  shalt  perish  as  a  deceiver  1 "  They  cried  under 
lows,  year  after  year,  *'  Take  heed  of  your  priests ! " 
be  went  along  London  streets  "  the  Quakers  in 
lops  say, '  Alas  t  poor  man,  thou  art  yet  iu  dark- 

In  the  "  Quakers'  Catechism,"  a  work  which  Baster 
a  hot  haste  (it  took  him  *'a  day  or  two"  to  write), 
esses  them  as  "miserable  creatures,"  and  classes 
sm  the  "Separatists  and  Anabaptists  of  England."* 
s  not  possible  after  this  treatment,  that  they  shotdd 
)ared  to  see  the  excellencies  of  his  Christian 
3r,  especially  as  he  was  the  leading  spirit  in 
ing  the  Parliament  on  be])alf  of  the  Presbyterian 
rs'  State  maintenance.  This  was  attacked  in  a 
et  by  Thomas  Aldam  and  others,  entitled  the 
fold  state  of  Antichrist,  Pope,  the  Bishops,  and  the 
em." 
sr  had  in  late  years  to  admit  the  good  service  done 

cause  of  liberty  of  conscience  by  the  despised 
9.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  we  see  how  nearly 
roached  Fox  in  the  spirituality  of  his  views,  in  the 
tg  sentence:   "I  am  now,"  he  says,  "  much  more 


ildM  BrItuimu,  the  Befoimed  Fastoi "— publisbed  in  16S7— one  ot  BBXter'a 
ible  vrorka,  be  goes  out  of  hia  mj  lo  eall  Biobaid  PftrnsvoTth  (>  mac  of  the 
meter]  "A  wietob."  In  "  The  MiuistecB' Agreement  tor  CatechiBing,"  the; 
that  the;  had  "neglected  the  work  of  the  Lord,"  and  Farnsworth  had 
msell  of  the  oonfeasian  to  prove  them  "oo  toinieterB  ol  Christ,"  Ae. 
h  held  that  the  exclamation,  in  the  Seveatb  Chapter  of  Bomaua,  of  tba 
Lul,  "  Ob,  wretched  man  that  I  am,"  &c.,  applied  to  him  in  bis  vneonverted 
ly  ttwakemd  ttatt;  and  the  Eighth  Chapter  ol  Bomana  described  the  con- 
he  Chxistiau,  Baiter  saya  the  reTerae — be  oaUa  the  Quakers  "impodent 
uid,  while  using  langnage  ol  this  kind,  ooroplains  bitterly  of  his  antagonist! 
Ligbbiahop  Wbatelej'B  remuka  on  tb«  Seventh  of  Bomans,  in  "Cautions  for 
,"  pp.  469  to  «!. 
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which  a  regular  clerg;man  would  have  simply 
i  to  answer. 

system  of  qaestioning  the  State-supported  Ministry 
immenced  by  the  Baptists.*  In  1649,  we  find  a 
1  BaptiBt  addressing  a  series  of  questions  to  John 
Master  of  Arts  and  Minister  of  God's  Word,  wMch 
ex  below,  t  In  1652,  we  find  Varvasor  PoweU  doing 
ue.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example 
sort  of  questions  addressed  to  the  new  Presbyterian 
■y.  WiUiam  Emerson  conld  hardly  be  one  of  the 
ociety — "the  Children  of  the  Light" — although  he 
ten  of  as  a  "Quaker,"  if  he  wrote  in  1648,  since 
it  publication  of  George  Fox  was  in  1652.  \ 

Qtuken'  prnatioe  in  opposing  and  qnestioitiiig  the  minuten  in  their  oon- 
k— deolare  themwlTea  disoiplei  of  the  AnkbitptiBta  " — "  The  QnAksra'  Jenu," 
gg,  London,  16&8. 

twptiatonim  Sernpoli:  or,  An  An^irer  of  a  Eentiah  Anabaptist,  made  in  the 
I,"  bf  John  Coach,  Maater  ol  Aita  and  Uiniatei  ol  Qod's  Word.     London, 


ther  the  tnultitade  be  the  Cborohr  or,  whether  the  gospel  ohorohea  be  not  ■ 
it  people  who  are  viaible  aunts  in  outward  profesaion. 

ther  fou  are  a  Uinister  ot  Jeans  Christ  at  allf  and  trbetber  jon  have  a  right 
our  minister?  and  whether,  to  joni  knowledge,  did  jon  aver  call  home  anj 
idr 

ther  infant  baptism  be  an  ordinance  of  Christ,  or  an  abomination  of  anti- 
,  whether  believers  in  profession  are  not  ot  right  the  Bnbjeot  ot  Baptiaur 
ther  it  be  a  greater  sin  to  omit  the  Lord's  Sapper,  or  to  oome  unprepared  to  it? 
ther  was  it  the  love  of  Christ,  oi  the  lore  of  oar  tythea,  that  moved  yos  to 

ther  yon  ever  find  the  world  and  the  Chnrah  in  Seripture,  ever  make  a  visibla 
□nhip  as  Tonr  pariah  do  in  limging  logethtrt  and  whether  so  singing  be  not 

irer  to  a  Quaker's  Seventeen  Heads  of  Qneries,  containing  in  them  Seventy- 
tstions,"  I7  John  Bewick,  Uiniater  ot  the  Gospel,  and  Bector  of  the  Parish 
[  Stanhope,  in  Wersdale,  in  the  coont;  ot  Durham;  London,  was  pab- 
1660,  probably  a  itcond  edilion.  This  John  Bewiok  wrote  a  work  in  IMS, 
Mohing.    "William  Emermm's  Qaestions  to  John  B«wiok"— without  dale. 
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We  find  he  addressed  the  followm 
Bewick,  called  miniater  of  Stanhope, 
Stanhope  is  thns  temperately  address 
calls  thyself  a  minister  of  Jesns  Christ 
to  be  the  rule,  show  me  ont  of  the  J 
Apostles,  or  the  Disciples,  or  the  A 
Lord  Jesns  Christ,  or  any  of  the  Sail 
up  and  down,  or  sent  up  and  down, 
parishes  for  tith  calves,  tith  pigs,  get 
hey,  wool,  lambs,  flax,  fowls,  plow  p* 
or  for  money  for  smoak  passing  up  chir 
this  by  Scriptures  ont  of  the  Apostles'  c 
and  give  me  plain  Scripture  for  it,  o 
believe  that  then  art  a  minister  of  C 
.  titbs  from  the  author  the  Pope,  come  i 
the  Apostles.  Would' st  thou  rule  amo: 
should  take  away  thy  means  ? — divine, 
away  thy  money  ? — keep  the  flock, 
away  the  fleece  ?" 

John  Bewick,  minister  of  Stanhope 
his  colours,  and  quotes  Leviticus,  &c. 
murmur  against  the  "ministers'  maintc 
murmuring  against  God,  because  He  d 
creatures  to  lim  loiihout  food  and  raimeni 
home  thrust  in  reply  to  the  question  1 
thou  own  the  prophesying  sons  and  dai 

ui4  ftppareotlr  a  ver?  earl;  pnblioation — are  in  Devor 
■oppose  him  to  hare  been  a  "  Friend,"  Bewick's  preface 
ot  Quaker  WBB  given  at  early  aa  "12th  Janoaiy,  1648,"  i 
Ibe  aipreseiona  in  the  work  seem  cleailf  to  show  that  il 

*  This  iraB  the  Peter's  pence,  which  had  been  eontinn 
— "  Ami^inent  of  Popery,"  by  G.  Foi,  p.  105 ; — "  Qna 
penny  tor  ever;  chimney  in  Englaml  that  smoked  T'    Pa; 


"  I  disown  ail  preaching  danghters  of  men  which 
bis  age, — ^both  the  Jesuitesses  among  the  Papists, 

prophetesses  late  sprung  np  among  deluded 
ats, — yet  they  may  be  eaxd  to  prophesy  according 
iignification  of  the  word  prophesy,  which  allows  to 
3SSor  (though  he  be  no  preacher)  of  the  Gospel.  * . 
te  noticed  that  the  first  female  preacher  among 
Iherents  began  to  preach  in  1660,  f  and  she  was 
is  first  converta ;  we  have  here  therefore  women's 
g  again  allnded  to  as  not  imcommon,  two  years 
lat  date. 

imes  they  invited  the  Presbyterian  minister  to 
n,  and  "  made  him  confeBS  that  he  was  a  minister 

the  State  and  maintained  by  the  State ; "  J  and 
38  the  encounter  took  place  after  the  weekly  lectm-e 
in  the  church.  On  one  occasion,  after  an  address 
)mas  Briggs,  one  of  the  preachers  in  connection 
X,  the  priest  defended  himself,  and  was  "  very 
but  "  with  the  Light "  was  "  seen  "  and  "judged." 
they  asked  the  priest  Harrison,  "  Who  sent  him  ?  " 
■'  Christ."  "If,"  said  they,  "  he  was  a  minister  of 
nd  cleansed  by  His  blood,"  they  bid  him  "name 
le  congregation  whom  he  had  turned  from  the  evil  of 
'  So  the  unfortunate  "  priest "  called  oat  one  of 
jrts  as  a  sample  of  the  fruits  of  his  labours.  This 
;y  severe,  but  they  then  cross-examined  the  convert, 
asked  him  "  If  he  was  redeemed  ?  "  And  the  man 
lat  "  he  was  subject  to  sin  as  long  as  he  was  iu  the 

's  Bepljr  (0   Emerr  >n'8   Qneatioiu,"  Sea., — King's  Painphlets,  Bntuh 
.  1 — 7.    This  BhowB  that  tlie  eieioiBe  at  Uy  "propbeifmg"  was  not 
mad  b;  tbe  PreabyteiniutB.     Bee  p.  166 ;  note,  m  to  women's  propheay- 
le  pTeBbyteriaiiB. 
46.  t  "  Foi'b  Jonrnftl,"— Cornwall,  p.  161,  3id  folio  edition. 
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flesh/'*  This  specunen  of  the  fruits  of  the  priest's 
teaching  was  rejected,  because  he  was  not  "turned  from  the 
evil  of  his  ways/'  The  object  of  Christ's  coming  was  not 
to  save  His  people  in  their  sins,  but  from  their  sins.  Christ 
"gave  himself  for  us,  to  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity." \ 
i" Ministers  of  Christ"  are  for  "the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,"  &c.,  &c.  There  appears  in  this  instance  to  have 
been  some  special  force  in  the  convert's  saying  he  was 
"  subject  to  sin,"  for  "  the  priest  was  so  confounded  that 
he  went  away,  and  but  one  of  his  hearers  with  him/'  We 
have  before  remarked  that  the  doctrine  of  "  perfection,"  as 
taught  by  Fox  and  his  preachers,  will  be  found  on  careful 
examination  to  have  been  substantially  the  same  as  that 
taught  by  Wesley  and  Fletcher;  and  it  subjected  the 
"  Friends  "  to  similar  persecution  from  extreme  Calvinists, 
but  to  an  extent  fax  exceeding  anytMng  which  can  now  be 
readily  imagined.  :|: 

Sometimes  these  questionings  were  put  in  the  form  of  a 
printed  poster,  or  broadside.  The  following  extracts  are 
from  some  of  G.  Fox's.  §  "  Friend,  who  art  called  a 
Teacher  of  this  people  of  the  way  of  God,  how  many  hast 
thou  brought  into  it?"  "Or  art  thou  thyself  in  it?" 
"  How  many  hast  thou  brought  out  of  evil  ways  ?  "  "Or 
art  thou  thyself  out  of  evil  ways  ?  "     "  Wilt  thou  preach 

•  •*  Swarthmore  Papers.'*— 390. 

t  **  Fox's  Journal,'*  Srd  folio  edition,  p.  SO.  Then  did  the  priests  bestir  themselves  to 
preach  up  sin  for  term  of  life. — See  also  pp.  471,  472  &o.  Worcester,  1674.  Fox  sets 
forth  his  views  very  clearly  here. 

X  On  one  occasion  they  were  asserted  to  **  boast  of  perfection,**  and  the  reply  was : 
"  We  own  perfection,  bnt  we  do  not  boast  of  it  1  '*  It  was  "  a  going  on  unto  per- 
fection,** and  a  perfection  in  '*  their  measure  "  which  was  attainable.  "  Would  Christ 
and  His  Apostles  constantly  urge  this  going  on  onto  perfection,  if  a  state  answering  to 
their  intentions  was  unattainable  ?  " 

§  York  Minster  Library — ^Fly  sheets.  No.  46.  "  A  few  plain  words,  by  way  of  qnerie 
and  information,  to  the  teachers  and  people  of  this  nation.*'— By  George  Fox,  1660. 
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to  tbem  that  curse  and  swear,  that  are  dmnkards, 
as  are  adulterers,  idolators,  envious,  strikers,  covetous, 
ers ;  'such  as  follow  pleasures  and  live  wantonly  on  the 
,  and  Uars,  cozeners,  and  cheaters,  while  they  put  into 
aouth  ? "  "  Do  they  ill  who  be  in  Ezekiel's  spirit 
' — that  cry  against  such  as  make  a  prey  of  the  sheep 
be  fleece  in  the  cloudy  and  dark  day?"  "  Have  ye 
nme  Bpirit  and  power  the  prophets  and  apostles  had, 
call  yourselves  teachers  ? — If  not,  how  can  ye  sow 
ual  things  ?  "  "  Have  these  had  the  same  spirit  and 
r  the  apostles  had,  that  have  had  their  gaols,  houses  of 
:^on,  inquisitions,  to  hold  np  their  church,  worship, 
on,  ministry  and  maintenance,  seeing  the  apostles  said, 
r  weapons  were  not  carnal  but  spiritual  ?  '  "  "  Did 
plunder  and  rifle  the  houses  of  people  for  not  mending 

temple,  and  paying  the  dark  that  turns  the  glass 
-glass),  and  says  '  Amen,'  and  lays  the  cushion  and 
3  the  priest's  pulpit  ?  "  "  Was  the  Scripture  given 
for  men  to  make  a  trade  of  them ;  or  for  men  to  read 

and  beheve  in  them,  and  come  unto  the  thing  they 
;of?" 
ain,  in  1665,  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry : — "  If  ye 

tythes  by  the  law  of  man,  are  ye  not  State  ministers, 
no  ministers  of  Christ  ?  "     "  Are  ye  not,  therefore, 

ministers,  having  your  allowance  by  the  law  of  man, 
lot  from  the  allowance  of  Christ,  who  said,  '  Freely  ye 
received,  freely  give  ' — preach  the  Gospel,  live  of  the 
el."  "  Are  these  State  minist^s — yea,  or  nay  ?  " 
en  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  livings,  he  is  bitterly 
3tic  upon  the  Puritan  divines  who  had  not  long  ago 

down  such  doings  : — "  Are  they  not  in  '  the  gall  of 
ness  and  the  bond  of  iniquity,'  that  think  the  gilt  of 
can  be  purchased  for  money  ? — and  doth  not  the 
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Apostle  tell  your  friend  Simon  that  the  gift  of  God  is  not  to 
be  bonght  or  sold  for  money  ?  Tell  your  friend  Simon 
so ! "  * 

In  1653  Fox  appears  to  have  demanded  of  the  ministers ' 
an  answer,  "m  writing y'  to  his  queries,  under  the  stem  threat 
that  he  would  post  them  " upon  the  cross,  or  in  the  market' 
or  steeple-house,  so  truth  will  not  be  baffled  with  deceit ! 
The  lines  do  not  appear  to  have  faUen  to  the  new  ministers 
in  very  pleasant  places,  when  Fox  and  his  friends  appeared 
on  the  scene.  Those  who  were  christian  men  generally 
replied  mildly  to  their  questions,  and  we  cannot  but  see 
that  some  of  the  queries  were  calculated  to  have  a  salu- 
tary effect  upon  men  who  were  crowding  far  too  eagerly  to 
enjoy  the  good  things  which  were  offered  them  by  the 
benefices  of  England ;  who  had  had  tender  consciences,  and 
scrupled  many  things  in  the  days  when  the  Puritan  party 
was  a  persecuted  minority,  but  were  now  showing  how  far 
their  profession  of  the  strictest  and  most  biblical  Chris- 
tianity could  bear  the  strain  of  prosperity. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Cornwall, 
in  1668,  ^^  A  list  of  all  turncoat  and  weathercock  priests  in 
the  county,"  who  changed  their  Puritan  or  Presbyterian 
principles  for  Episcopacy,  was  ordered  to  be  kept. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  redeem  our  promise  to  our 
readers,  t  and  show  that  those  persons  who  conceive  that 
the  preachers  who  founded  the  Society  of  Friends,  wandered 
over  Great  Britain,  and  travelled  elsewhere,  impelled  by  a 
vague  and  restless  impulse  of  the  Spirit;  without  any 
human  guidance,  organization,  or  distinct  aim,  are  greatly 
mistaken.    Instead  of  this,  we  shall  find  that  preachers 


*  G.  F.'B  *' Queries  to  Priests,"  1655.-— Swarthmore  PapeiB. 
t  See  pp.  265,  268,  and  269. 
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Bupplied  for  congregations;  that  they  were  displaced 
jailed  in " — were  sent  to  particular  places  where  their 
were  specially  hkely  to  be  useful.  We  find  all  the 
res  of  a  well-organized  system  of  itinerant  lay  preach-  ' 
something  similar  to  that  of  the  Wesleyans  at  the 
tnt  day.  Those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Society 
riends  twenty  years  ago,  will  be  struck  with  the  differ- 
between  the  picture  presented  to  us  by  the  original 
rs  of  the  meq  who  founded  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
which  they  recoUect  as  then  existing.  The  things 
h  were  done  by  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
tive  home  missionary  effort,  would  at  that  period  have 
condemned  by  the  modem  Society  as  contrary  to  the 
itive  and  fundamental  principles  of  the  Early  Friends, 
nong  the  travelling  preachers,  as  we  have  seen.  Fox 
pied  a  position  of  vaBt  influence.  At  one  period,  above 
ity-three  ministers  were  travelling,  over  whom  he 
jised  control.*  An  account  of  their  proceedings  is 
1  to  the  head  quarters  at  Swarthmore  Hall.t    Fox  is 

tter  B03,  Q.  Ta;loi  to  Margaret  Fell,  7tb  month,  1668. 
1658  tbej  diapnted  with  the  *■  UaoilMtnruui*."*  Bat  the  "HanifSBtkriana 
eted  theii  foUy,"  uid  were  tooa  "  Bet  (wt  and  ooold  not  tell  how  to  answer." 
ilesded  that  it  was  diitaer  tint,  mnah  to  the  diaaatulaction  of  the  two  ministerB. 
linnet,  the  UaniFertariMU  got  into  the  eteeple-hotue,  and  "  aetin;  priett-Uke," 
I  Naytor  and  Fomsworth  to  oome  (o  them. 

>i7pola,  near  HdU,  in  1664,  a  publie  meeting  appears  to  hare  been  held,  open  to 
lominatioiu.  The  people,  it  is  remarked,  were  "  ytirj  attentire  mitil  our  (i*w 
larl;  spent."  "Then  atood  np  a  light  vain  spirit  in  one  of  the  Baptiata,  a  teacher 
Irs,  and  began  an  oration,"  bnt  at  last  "  his  own  company  eiied  against  htm." 
664,  we  find  Na^lor  engaged. in  dispnling  with  a  sort  of  Baptiits, "  who  denied 
uth  was  the  gift  at  Qod."     The;  oalled  upon  Najlor  to  prore  hii  faith  bj  a 

wid  CtuubriileHhin.  The;  bald  "  [•««  prinalpkw,''  (ud  ■ppw  W  hcT*  lud  hmih  miou  a^nioiiB. 
a  otUlA:.iir<d  bj  the  Lndaftfigabto  Edirtrdi  In  hii  Ujt  of  Emn,  Ao.,  In  the  tti  put  of  tlu  OuigRBna 
:o.  18).    "  Some  ol  the  Uiuiit«t>riiuu  boU  thu  tber  bun  eem  Olulit  nmfal; ,  ma  agcm  tbe  DeiU 
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consulted  in  matters  of  importance.  They  apply  to  hi 
for  liberty  to  return,  and  for  some  other  preacher  to  be  se 
in  their  place  to  fulfil  arrangements  for  meetings  alrea 
made.  Thus  Thos.  Goodyear  writes  to  G.  Fox,  in  165 
"  I  desire  thee  (if  thou  in  thy  wisdom  find  it  meet  so  to  c 
to  send  up  some  Friend  who  is  in  the  life  and  power 
Truth,  about  two  weeks  hence,  up  to  Swannington,  then  t 
day  after  the  day  called  Christmas  day,  that  I  may  ha 
the  liberty  of  retaining,  if  but  for  a  time ;  to  thy  discreti 
I  leave  it." 

In  1653,  Thos.  Holmes  wrote  to  Margaret  Fell : 
"  George  hath  sent  for  me  to  pass  among  Friends  where 
hath  been  in  Leicestershire  and  Warwickshire."  Again, 
1653,  Thomas  Killam  and  Thomas  Goodair  write  to  Geoi 
Fox  : — "  Tender  and  careful  Brother, — According  to  t 
charge  thou  laid  upon  me,  I  have  been  at  Coventry  upon 
lecture  day,  and  I  went  to  the  steeple-house  and  was  mov 
to  speak  to  the  priests,  &c.,  Sic." 

T.  Curtis  to  G.  Fox,  8th  Eleventh  Month,  1658. 
"  According  to  thy  desire  I  was  at  Kemble,  when  a  V£ 
great  and  precious  meeting  I  had.  Fish  of  all  sorts,  basic 
Friends.  Many  of  the  world.  Some  baptized,  and  some 
Crab's  company."  Some  Baptists  asked  questions,  a 
they  were  "  satisfied  in  all  but  their  water-baptism." 

Oliver  Atherton  writes  to  Margaret  Fell,  17th  Ten 
Month,  1660  : — "  I  received  a  letter  from  James  Harrisc 
upon  the  8th  day  of  the  Ninth  Month,  wherein  he  gave  i 

miraole,  and  it  ii  worth  notidng  that  Najlor  objected  to  eneh  a  demand,  and  caatio 
the  people  to  "  take  heed  hoir  tha;  followed  aaoh  as  dnret  not  tiy  theii  faith  with 
Soriptniea." 

In  .  1669,  we  find  at  a  general  meeting,  appointed  by  Alex.  Parker,  probablj 
Shenington,  "  manf  of  BunTan'e  people  attended,"  and  that  "  onl;  one  womai 
Banyan's  society  opposed."  This  shows  that  women  were  allowed  the  right 
speaking,  and  even  disputing,  at  their  meetings. 
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Lerstand  that  Q.  Fox  hath  laid  it  upon  him,  John 
,  and  myself,  to  go  into  Staffordshire  and  to  get 
gB  up  and  down  in  that  connty  and  in  the  town  of 
d,  in  order  to  which  I  freely  gave  up.  Bichard 
wa8  also  "  moved  to  go  with  him."  They  held 
gB  as  followB  : — 


aflth  „  BrunBhaU,    1        „ 

ley  held  meetings  in  the  neighbourhood  daily  for  two 
at  Leek.  At  Bashford  the  Ranters  and  BaptistB 
and  B.  Moore  "declared"  at  the  market-croBB,  and 
luch  service  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  Eccleaham 
lund  "  a  wild  people."  At  Edgmount  they  held  three 
gs,  and  here  John  Shield  joined  them.  At  Shrews- 
ae  meeting  was  interrupted  by  the  soldiers,  &c.  The 
y  ended  by  0.  Atherton  the  writer,  and  twenty-one 
being  committed  to  the  common  jail  at  Shrewsbury. 
L656  there  are  frequent  statements  that  sach  and 
reachers  are  to  be  at  certain  places  named,  on  such 
ch  days,  which  Imphes  order  and  arrangement. 
;he  16th  Fifth  Month,  1656,  we  find  a  very  interest- 
try: — "Walter  Clement  writes  to  Margaret  Fell: — 
lay  we  came  to  Shrewsbury,  where  we  found  some 
8  (that  were  quartered  there)  newly  convinced,  some 
<Ta  were  very  tender,  and  we  were  informed  that  the 
)eople  begin  to  come  in  much  to  meetings.  Th^y 
a  Frimd  in  the  Mnmirij.  The  soldiers  are  wise." 
ir  times  such  was  the  influence  of  quietism  of  the 
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Lady  Guion  stamp,  that  this  desire  for  a  minister  would 
have  been  strongly  condemned.  There  is  a  desire  evinced 
in  these  letters,  that  the  little  churches  founded  by  the 
preacher,  should  not  be  left  entirely  **to  wait,"  and  that  not 
only  they  should  be  visited  by  the  travelling  preachers,  but 
that  some  minister  should  be  sent  to  "  stay  a  while  "  with 
them,*  and  act  as  elder  till  the  church  was  regularly  con- 
stituted. "  J.  Naylor  to  Margaret  Fell,  1663 :  "  The  work 
is  great  and  many  desires  begot,  md  people  flock  in  apace, 
praises  to  our  God  for  ever.  We  came  to  Cleveland  .... 
people  would  meet  in  every  place,  had  they  but  any  to 
watch  over  them.  ...  I  should  be  glad  to  see  Francis 
Howgill,  or  John  Audland  here,  or  Thomas  Goodair  if 
George  was  free  to  send  for  him  he  might  be  serviceable  to 
meet  with  them,  and  would  keep  them  together  till  they  were 
established.'" 

In  1654  James  Naylor  writes  to  G.  Fox,  **  At  Kingston 
and  Theobalds  are  constant  meetings  set  up,  and  some  sent 
to  them  every  First-day."  There  is  frequent  mention  of 
visits  to  Baptist  meetings,  and  the  attendance  of  Baptists 
at  their  meetings,  where  the  Baptists  had  equal  Hberty 
after  the  preacher  had  done  to  preach. 

1668.  Thomas  Curtis,  of  Reading,  writes  to  G.  Fox, 
describing  a  meeting  at  Dunstable: — "A  multitude  was 
soon  come  together  of  Baptists  and  the  world;  a  precious 
meeting  we  had,  when  we  published  truth  to  them  clearly. 
Then  one  of  their  preachers  stood  up  and  preached  his  old 
garment  of  Water ^  and  after  he  had  done  we  preached  Light 
and  Truth  again.  Not  once  one  interrupted  the  other,  so 
that  we  found  our  service  exceeding  serviceable  unto  all. 

*  PriscUla  Coton  to  M.  Fell,  20ih  Ninth  Month,  1660,  sees  a  necessity  for  **  T.  Salt- 
honse  abiding  in  these  parts  some  time,  for  there  is  need  both  in  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire — some  baptize* 
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left  (it)  to  that  of  God  in  all  consciences  to  ju^e." 
was  an  amount  of  tolerant  wisdom  in  this,  vhich 
be  often  followed  in  its  spirit  with  advantage.  He 
them  again  in  a  fortnight  as  there  was  a  "mighty 
ing."  The  Baptists  who  met  with  them  sadly  stmn- 
homas  Curtis  and  his  Mends,  as  "every  man  had 
acco  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  made  such  a  smoke  in 
<m  that  it  stank  exceedingly."  The  Baptists  smoked 
)ugh  the  sermons. 

658  John  Sands  writes  to  G.  Fox,  that  "  Uxbridge 
g  had  decUned  since  Edward  Eurrough,  who  founded 

gone  elsewhere,"  and  he  asks  G.  Fox  "  to  send  a 
ir."  In  1658,  Thomas  OUive  writes  to  G.  Fox:  "I 
by  a  Friend  this  day  three  weeks,  at  a  meeting,  as 
vn  by  thee,"  (here  we  have  evidence  of  a  plan)  "  that 
ras  a  service  for  me  at  London  if  I  was  &ee.  Since 
I  it  I  have  not  seen  anything  against  it,  as  in  my- 
id  so  this  day  I  was  moved  to  write  to  thee."  In 
Arthur  Gotten  writes  to  Fox,  that  to  "  these  two 
!s,  Cornwall  and  Devon,  there  may  be  some  sent 
power  and  wisdom  guides,  and  rather  men  Friends, 
Y  do  not  care  to  have  any  women." 
■e  was  a  strong  general  objection  to  women  preachers, 
3  ministers  strongly  caution  Fox  against  employing 
»o  freely.  William  Caton  writes  to  Margaret  Fell, 
'  I  spoke  to  G.  Fox  concerning  the  women,  or  rather 

that  hath  been-  fellow  helpers  in  the  Gospel.  He 
.tie  to  it,  but  that  some  of  them  might  cease.    Yet 

they  would  be  glad  of  women  or  any  in  these  parts." 
lars  are  then  given  of  who  are  to  go  to  certain  parts, 
ard  Burrough  writes  to  Fox  very  strongly,*  urging 

*  Letter  in  PoiUolio,  DeTOuahice  House  Libiuy,  no  d&te. 
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that  more  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  suitable 
persons  for  preachers — a  difficulty  which  will  always  occur 
in  any  extensive  scheme  of  lay-preaching,  and  which  was 
experienced  by  Wesley.  "  I  lie  it  upon  thee,  that  none  go 
forth  but  when  the  life  (of  Christianity)  is  manifested,  and 
wisdom  is  grown  to  discern  and  order.  For  some  hath 
been  here,  and  we  hear  of  some  in  our  passage  in  Lan- 
cashire, which  gives  great  occasion,  and  makes  the  truth 
evil  spoken  of,  and  we  have  the  worse  passage.''  Some 
had  given  occasion  of  stumbling,  and  he  adds,  **  Call  them  in 
when  they  come  out  of  prison."  It  wiU  be  seen  from  this 
letter,  that  great  care  was  taken  and  a  strict  control  exer- 
cised over  the  preachers,  and  that  this  control  was  exercised 
by  Fox.  Edward  Burrough,  in  1666,*  disapproves  of  one 
of  the  women  preachers,  so  he  sends  her  to  Fox,  with  this 
pithy  note :  "  This  little  short  maid  that  comes  to  thee, 
she  has  been  this  long  while  abroad,  and  in  her  there  is 
little  or  no  service  as  in  the  ministry.  It  were  well  to  be 
laid  on  her  to  be  a  servant  somewhere.  That  is  more  her 
place.  I  leave  it  to  thee.  Friends  where  she  has  been 
have  been  burdened  by  her."  Surely  here  is  evidence  of  ' 
the  existence  of  enthusiasm,  and  yet  of  sound  good  sense  ' 
being  used  to  govern  it.  They  evidently  did  not  allow  the  • 
women  ministers  to  "  usurp  authority "  over  the  men. 
William  Dewsbury,  a  noted  minister,  severely  rebukes 
Ehzabeth  Coates,  and  orders  her  "  to  return  to  her  place 
in  the  outward  (i.e.,  her  home)  and  wait."  "  Take  heed  of 
forwardness  lest  thou  lavish  in  words  what  thou  seest  in 
vision !  '*  W.  Dewsbury  writes  to  M.  Fell,  23rd  of  Seventh 
Month,  1658,  from  Leith,  to  send  a  man  and  horse  for 
Sara  Knowles,  for  her  to  return.     **The  truth  is  under 


*  Letter  in  Portfolio,  DevonBhire  Hoase. 
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Qg  until  she  be  in  her  family  again  I  "  Proper  care 
idently  taken  to  call  in  all  nnsatiB&ictory  preachers.* 
[ate  as  in  1706,  we  find  that  they  erected  a  stand,  or 
br  ministering  women  Friends  to  preach  from,  in  the 
[  their  ministry  at  DeTOQshire  House.  Prior  to  this, 
ce  was  provided  for  them.  Also  in  Peel  Meeting  we 
1 1706,  they  first  had  any  place  to  stand  upon, 
rough  and  Howgill  write  to  Fox  for  more  help  in 
n.  "  Let  Alex.  (i.e.,  Alexander  Parker)  come  to  help 
it  oar  net  break."  The  people  in  those  days  were 
tly  capable  of  bearing  a  good  deal  of  preaching. 
11  writes  from  Durham,  to  Borrongh  in  London, 
lad  a  fine  meeting,  &c.  I  spoke  three  hours  "  I  In 
Naylor  writes  to  Fox  that  Audland  might  come,  as 
ue  many  meetings  not  estabUshed.  Another  letter, 
1  in  1687,  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  machinery  by  which, 
later  period,  a  supply  of  preachers  was  provided, 
udilanda  to  John  Field,  at  the  "Boll  and  Mouth:" 
'ould  be  serviceable,  and  some  Friends  of  wisdom 
1  me  to  acquaint  yoa  with  it,  if  your  Second-day's 
tg  (of  which  we  shall  shortly  speak)  took  it  into 
eration,  that  there  might  be  a  constant  supply  by 
riend  or  another  at  Windsor,  especially  during  the  time 
Court  being  there."  Everywhere  there  is  proof  of  an 
zed  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  of  sterling 
sense  in  religious  matters,  which  would  soon  place 
isting  Society  in  a  difTerent  position.  Bat  it  has 
jr  a  century  or  more  considered  entirely  contrary  to 
iiciples  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  act  as  Fox  and 
Kljntors  acted. 

,  when  in  Bootlond,  reports  to  Swarthmoie,  that  there  have  been  "  Dnirise 
among  the  Scotch  ohniahea,  "wbioh  wiU  tend  to  the  rain  and  deBtraction 
oJo  building.^ 
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Not  only  by  their  preaching,  but  by  their  tracts,  did  the 
founders  of  the  Society  disseminate  their  views  of  the 
nature  of  spiritual  Christianity,  R,  Famsworth  sends  to 
M.  Fell  at  Swarthmore,  and  remarks  that  "  Friends  "  read 
them  "  in  the  steeple-house  porches  "  after  the  service  was 
done,  and  in  the  markets,  or  at  the  Cross  on  market- 
days,  and  some  soldiers  were  "made  to  go  along  with 
them,  and  stand  by  them  while  they  are  reading" — 
another  curious  instance  of  the  sympathy  between  the 
army  and  Friends. 

In  1659  there  is  a  letter  from  Francis  Gawler,  of  Cardiff, 
to  G.  Fox,  respecting  his  brother,  John  Gawler,  who  is  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  who  had  received  a  commission  from 
Fleetwood  to  be  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  asking  G.  F/s 
advice  whether  he  should  accept  it.  Also  Matthew  Gibson 
had  partly  engaged  to  be  a  captain,  and  another  a  private 
soldier,  "  who  we  are  tender  of,  knowing  he  hath  no  bad 
end  in  it,  but  thinks  he  may  be  serviceable  for  truth  in  it." 
George  Fox's  handwriting  is  endorsed  upon  it  as — "  bad; 
I  replied  that  it  was  contrary  to  our  principles,  for  our 
weapons  ^re  spiritall  and  not  camall." 

The  Travelling  Preachers  appear  to  have  been  all  sup- 
pUed  with  Bibles.  Accounts  of  matters  purchased  en  route 
for  the  use  of  the  preachers,  male  and  female,  are  sent  to 
Swarthmore  Hall.  Articles  of  clothing  are  very  frequent. 
Elizabeth  Cowertt  is  famished,  for  the  going  into  the  south, 
with  a  waistcoat  and  petticoat  of  an  expensive  character, 
costing  no  less  than  19s.  2d.  John  Slee,  a  Bible,  7s.  6d. 
The  Bibles  famished  the  preachers,  cost  3s.  6d.— ^.jf.,  W. 
Simpson,  &c.,  a  Bible,  8s.  6d. 

In  1657,  John  Stubs,  in  writing  to  Margaret  Fell,  says  he 
would  write  oftener,  only  "the  charge  by  post  hath,  and 
doth  sometimes  stay  me.     I  would  not  make  the  pure 
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EmecesBarily  chargeable  " — showing  the  existence  of 
ion  fond  from  which  these  charges  were  defrayed. 
6d8,  it  appears  that  the  expenditure  was  so  large 
home  evangelization  fond,  that  at  the  "  Qeneral 
;  at  8calehouse,  the  collection  for  the  ministry,  so 
)ast  as  concerned  Friends'  ministry  in  this  nation," 
th  "  general  opposition."  More  information*  was 
for,  and  George  Taylor,  one  of  the  cashiers  at 
,  was  not  quite  ready  to  satisfy  Friends  about  the 
[tore.  Later,  J.  Miller  writes  to  Margaret  Fell,  that 
ho  opposed  the  collection  are  now  better  satisfied, 
sums  were  also  collected,  apparently  without  diffi- 
or  the  foreign  misBions  in  America,  Jamaica,  &c. 
of  the  most  able  ministers  in  the  Society,  Francis 
1  and  Edward  Burrough,  commenced  preaching  in 
L  in  1654.  Both  were  men  of  good  education,  strong 
undaunted  courage,  and  of  the  rough  and  ready 
ice  which  captivates  the  masses.  Their  ministry  was 
laracterized  by  stirring  appeals  to  the  conscience, 
leems  to  have  been  a  feature  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Mends.*  Burrough's  peculiar  gift  was  to  "thunder 
sin  and  iniquity." 

work  was  pushed  on  with  vast  energy,  the  well-trained 
10  had  taken  it  in  hand  were  folly  able  to  deal  with 
ide  and  savage  apprentices,"  "  threshing  and  plow- 
3  they  term  it,  "Bible  in  hand  among  title  scomfol 
'  "Whether  it  is  needful  to  dispute  with  "  the  chief 
Baptists"  and  "the  chief  of  the  Water  Baptists,"! 


Seirel,"  vol.  L,  1661.  AUo  tor  uieodote  of  Bonongh*'  prMohing  in  the 
Eicg,  p.  S3,  "  Londou  MeetingB,"  bj  Beak  and  BkU— London,  1869. 

ware  piobabl;  the  Calvinistio  Baptisti.  Thia  is  a  oniioa*  term,  ftnd  one 
a  not  eas;  to  explain,  ezoept  on  the  Bnppoaitioii  that  thaj  weie  the  special 
lolii 
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"a  new,  wise,  and  subtle  generation,"  as  they  style 
them,  or  with  "Seekers,"  "Waiters,"  and  "Banters," 
HowgUl  and  Bnrrongh  appear  to  have  been  equal  to  the 
emergency.  They  then  held  in  London  seven  or  eight 
meetings  every  Sunday,  besides  one  in  the  Strand,  Hackney, 
Pall  MaU,  and  Palace  Yard,  Westminster.  Howgill  writes 
to  M.  Fell  in  January,  1656 :  "  We  have  about  twenty 
meetings  a  week."  Their  largest  meeting  house  contained 
upwards  of  1,000  people.*  Howgill  and  Burrough  preached 
incessantly,  for  three  years,  in  London.  Fox,  Camm,  And- 
land,  Hubberthorne,  and  Alexander  Parker,  who  was  a 
well-educated  man  with  "  a  gentleman-hke  carriage  and 
deportment,  as  well  as  person,"  also  the  "greatly  erring, 
but  afterwards  penitent,"  Naylor,  followed  them  and  sup- 
plemented their  labonrs.  Naylor's  ministry  was  greatly 
run  after,  and  "many  from  the  Court  went  to  hear  him;" 
Sir  Harry  Vane,  varions  titled  Ladies,  and  Officers  of  the 
Army, — and  it  was  doubtless  the  excitement  of  the  work, 
and  his  popularity  as  a  preacher  in  London,  which  turned 
the  poor  man's  head  and  resulted  in  temporary  insanity. 
Fox  faithfully  cautioned  him  at  this  period,  and  his  fall 
furnished  an  opportunity  for  misrepresentation,  which  was 
availed  of  to  the  full,  and  the  storm  of  persecution  raged 
relentiessly.f 

In  1656,  the  band  of  73,  or  more  preachers,  in  connection 
with  Fox  in  the  country  places,  were  mostly  in  prison ;  J 

*  "  Ball  luid  Month ; "  this  ma  nsed  till  the  Greot  Pire  of  London.  See  William 
Cionch'a  "Hietoriool  Aaoonnt,"  1713,  p.  13;  and  "life  of  Qilberl  Later,"  1707, p.  6. 

t  Intolerant  petitions  irere  sent  into  Parliament.  It  was  ttated  that  they  "  meet  in 
mnltitndee  apon  the  moon,"  "in  terrorum  populi,"  also  that  the;  vill  oertainl; 
oTBTTun  all,  both  miniBlaTB  and  magiEtratea  i  "  ere  long  it  will  be  too  late  to  make  a 
law." — "  LetteTB  of  Early  Frienda,"  p.  SI. 

;  Howgill  writes,  from  London,  to  Margaret  Fell,  in  6th  Uonth,  166fi : — "  Oni  anny 
ifl  moat  seattered  and  broken,  and  oaat  into  prison." 
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1  London  there  was  more  liberty,  and  the  work  went 
ce.  Howgill  and  Bmrongh  seem  to  have  been 
Bi  with  a  carte  blanche  as  to  fandB.*  "I  Bhall  take 
writes  Howgill  to  Margaret  Fell,  "  for  the  supply- 
<f  Mends  in  these  parts,  and  truly  I  fear  lest  the 
shmdd  be  heavy  on  the  North,  for  the  charge  is 
md  our  camp  great."  "  The  gathered  congrega- 
in  the  (^ity  "lose  their  members  so  fast,  they  know 
at  to  ^0."  The  result  of  their  laboTirs  raised  np 
SB  in  London,  which  it  is  computed  could  not  be 
0,000  members  in  1678,t  and  if  we  add  attenders, 
1  see  that  the  Society  formed  no  small  portion  of  the 
s  population  of  London. 

7  miniBten  irant,  our  Irisndi  F.  and  B.  (<■>.,  Viaiuaa  and  Edward)  anpplf 
obarge  truly  ii  gremt,  but  our  desiie  it  to  nuke  it  u  easy  aapoasiblf  we  mo." 
I  of  Early  FriendB,"  p.  3S. 
n  ol  Eulf  Friendi,"  p.  1Mb 


CHAPTER  XV.  ^ 

The  Organization  op  the  Society  op  Friends  by  Fox, 

COEVAL  WITH  ITS  RiSE.      ThE  GeNERAL  BaPTIST  ChURCHES, 

THEIR  "Apostles,"  "Elders,"  "Deacons,"  "  Overseers," 
OR  "Visitors."  The  Co-operative  Independency  op 
THESE  Churches,  and  their  Membership.  Similarity 
op  the  Constitution  op  the  Ancient  Society  op 
Friends,  their  Church  Opficers,  their  Membership. 
Originally  an  Adult  Membership.  The  Bishop  sum- 
monses THE  Quakers  to  go  to  "Church"  as  "by  Law 
Appointed,"  and  their  Reply.  Strictness  of  their 
Discipline,  Their  Views  on  Baptism  and  on  the 
Lord's  Supper.  One  op  the  Early  Preachers  Bap- 
tizes A  Convert.  They  keep  a  "Love  Feast,"  as  "the 
Early  Christians"  did,  at  Aberdeen. 

It  appears,  that  as  early  as  1652,  Fox  had  commenced  to 
organize  the  new  Society.  He  states*  that  "the  first 
meeting,"  which  was  "  gathered"  through  his  ministry  "  in 
the  name  of  Jesus,"  was  at  Sedbergh  in  this  year.  Pro- 
bably, about  1656,  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Society, 
"  out  of  several  counties,  concerning  the  afiEairs  of  the 
Church,"!  was  established.  "It  was  about  business  relat- 
ing to  the  Church,  both  in  this  nation  and  beyond  the 
seas."  I  Fox  says,  that  after  this  meeting  was  set  up, 
"divers  Justices  and  Captains  had  come  to  break  it  up, 


*  See  '*  Fox's  Jonnua,"  1660. 
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len  they  onderstood  the  bnsiness  Friends  had  met 
and  saw  Friends'  hooks  and  accounts,  and  collec- 
or  relief  of  the  poor,  how  we  took  care — one  county 
p  another — and  to  help  our  Friends  beyond  the  sea, 
roTide  for  cor  poor,  that  none  of  them  should  be 
able  to  their  parishes,  &c.,  the  Justices  and  Officers 
jed  that  we  did  their  work,  and  would  pass  away 
bly  and  lovingly,"  "commending  Friends'  practice."* 
9,  therefore,  obvious  that  the  organization  of  the 
igs  for  discipline  was  coeval  with  the  rise  of  the 
y.  There  can  be  Httle  doubt  that  the  first  churches, 
id  by  Fox  and  the  early  preachers,  were  either  con- 
d  upon  the  principles  of  the  earliest  English  General 
t,  or  Meimonite  Chnrches,  or  had  a  common  origin 
scheme  of  Church  government  and  discipline  origin- 
iceived  by  Menno  from  the  Swiss  Baptists,  and  de- 
d  by  him.  These  churches  were  indepetident  churches, 
rating  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  ministry  and 
read  of  the  Gospel. 

ing  the  Commonwealth  times,  as  the  followers  of 
Smyth  and  Thomas  Helwys,  they  held  that  there 
nly  two  orders  of  officers — Elders  and  Deacons.  But 
a  point  of  great  importance,  to  notice  th&t  for  the 
ering  of  churches  and  the  establishment  of  them," 
L  Elders  were  chosen  by  an  Association  of  the 
les  in  a  certain  district,  "and  to  them  were  com- 
the  superintendence,"  and  to  a  certain  extent,  "  the 
iment  of  those  churches  which  united  in  calling 
iito  office."  This  Association  Meeting  provided  for 
ipply  of  ministry  to  the  associated  churches,  and 
3onds  in  this  object  precisely  with  what  was  called 

*  See  ■'  Fox's  Jonnwl,"  1660. 
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"  Ministers*  meeting"  among  the  "Friends/'  These  were 
termed  "Apostles,"  or  "Messengers."*  They  held  (as 
a  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  general  redemption) 
that  since  "the  Gospel  should  he  preached  to  every 
creature,"  and  that  all  nations  were  to  he  taught,  it 
necessarily  followed  that  "either  somebody  in  special  is 
bound  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  those  that  are  without,  to 
the  nations  that  know  it  not,  or  else  all  Christians  are 
equally  bound  to  perform  this  work,  if  capable  in  respect  of 
gifts,  or  else  that  this  work  ended  with  the  Apostles."! 
"That  though  it  is  most  certain  there  were  several  things 
proper  and  peculiar  to  the  first  and  chief  Apostles, 
not  to  be  pretended  at  all  by  their  successors,  the  sub- 
ordinate messengers,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  many  things 
pertaining  to  their  oflfice  as  itinerant  ministers  are  of  per- 
petual duration  in  the  church  with  respect  to  that  holy 
function,  and  consequently  to  descend  to  those  who  were  to 
succeed  them  as  travelling  ministers,  to  plant  churches  and 
to  settle  them  in  order,  who  are  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd. "J  To  prove  that  there  was  "a  ministry  of 
Apostles  "  remaining  to  the  church  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
1  Cor.  xii.  28th  verse,  coupled  with  Ephes.  iv.  8th  and 
11th  verses,  were  quoted — ^where  it  is  said  that  when  Christ 
ascended,  "  He  gave  some  Apostles  and  some  Prophets," 
&c.     They  contended  that  Epaphroditus,  Barnabas,  Luke, 

*  **  The  Faith  and  Ordet  of  80  Congregations,  annexed  to  the  Creation  and  Fall  of 
the  first  Adam,  &o."  By  Captain  Bobert  Everard.  London,  1649,  pp.  5—8.  "  That 
it  is  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  whioh  hath  given  gifts  of  His  grace,  &c.,  that  some  of 
the  gifted  men  should  be  appointed  to  attend  upon  the  preaching  of  the  Word  for  the 
farther  edifying  of  the  ohnrdhes,  that  they  should  stand  against  all  opposition,  Ao.** — 
This  rare  work  is  in  the  library  of  Chilwell  College,  near  Nottingham. 

t "  Qrantham*s  Christianismns  Primitiyus." — Book  iv..  Treatise  5,  p.  154. — ^London, 
1678.  The  reader  may  notice  that  he  here  confutes  the  opinion  of  the  "  Seekers.*' 
See  onr  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  "  Seekers.*' 

X  Ibid.,  Book  ii.,  chap.  9,  p.  119. 
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rimothy,  &c.,  were  ministers  of  this  order;  not  that 
a  distinct  order  of  meu,  as  Bishops  in  the  Church 
land,  but  a  distinct  gift  and  function.  They  main- 
that,  although  "we  hold  it  unsafe  to  say  that 
lous  gifts  are  so  ceased,"  yet  the  office  of  Apostle 
e  days  "did  not  need  them,"  and,  almost  in  the 
>f  the  Early  Friends  when  held  to  the  same  point, 
dat  although  miracles  were  the  sign  of  the  chief 
!s,  yet  subordinate  Apostles  who  did  not  come  "  to 
new  oracles  and  to  abrogate  old  ones,"  either  in  the 
astament  times  or  now,  "needed  no  such  signs."* 
leld,  that  "as  God  had  given  to  His  Church  a  fixed 
7  of  Bishops,  Elders,  Pastors,  &c.,  to  take  care  of 
lar  churches,  so  hath  he  given  her  a  travelling 
y,  unfixed  in  respect  of  particular  societies,  to  whom 
rtains  to  take  all  occasions  to  cause  the  Ught  of  the 
3  Gospel  to  shine  unto  such  as  sit  in  darkness ;  to 
hurches,  to  confirm,  or  settle  them  in  the  faith,  to 
id  comfort  those  who  have  believed  through  grace."! 
the  more  convenient  management  of  the  great 
of  the  Gospel,  they  may  divide  themselves  into 
parts  "  {i.e.,  of  the  country).  They  were  furnished 
letters  of  commendation  from  the  Church  of  Christ." 
ay  "such  testimonials  are  expedient  for  all."  J 
tlier  General  Baptist  writer  describes  the  work  of  the 
iling  ministry,"  the  "Apostles,"  or  "messengers  of 
iirches,"  as  being  to  plant  churches,  ordain  officers, 
order  things  that  were  wanting  in  all  the  churches, 
nd  the  Gospel  against  gainsayers,  and  to  travel  up 
3wn  the  world  to  perform  the  work."§     They  had 

□tlinm'B  GliriBtiHDismuB  Primitivui."— Book  W.,  Traatiae  S,  p.  168. 
Biwk  iv.,  Treatise  5,  p.  165.  J  n>id.,  Botdi  it.,  TreatiM  6,  p.  170l 

e— "  Orthodoi  Creed  "—Art,  81. 
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**  the  government  of  those  churches  that  had  suffrage  in  their 
election,  and  no  other;"  they  were  therefore  chosen  by  an 
association  of  churches.  The  fixed  officers,  the  elders  and 
deacons  (the  pastor  being  only  an  elder  with  a  special  gift ' 
of  teaching),  were  chosen  by  particular  churches.  The 
travelling  miDister  was  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing 
that  "good  order  and  government  be  carefully  and  con- 
stantly kept  up,"*  and  "to  assist  faithful  pastors  or 
churches  against  usurpers,  and  those  that  trouble  the 
peace  of  particular  churches  witii  felse  doctrines."  The 
power  of  the  travelling  ministry,  in  ordaining  elders,  was 
confined  to  congregations  newly  planted,  and  who  were, 
therefore,  not  in  a  condition  to  exercise  the  rights  of  a 
particular  church,  f 

Therefore  we  see,  that  in  the  early  General  Baptist 
Churches,  aU  "travelling  Ministers "  were  "Elders,"  but 
all  "Elders"  were  not  "travelling  Ministers."  This  was 
the  case  among  the  early  Friends.  J  The  traveUing  minis- 
ters being  in  labours  more  abundant,  appear  to  have  had  a 
higher  position  accorded  to  them  than  the  Elders,  §  while 
in  the  churches  of  the  General  Baptists,  and  of  early 
Friends,  ho  "  Governing  Elders"  existed,  distinct  from 
"  Teaching  Elders."||     The  deacons'  and  deaconesses'  office 

*  Taylor — Lmooliuhiie  A^Eooiatioii  Uicate,  I7TS. 

|<'Qraniliam'HChri{itiuiumnsFiimitiTnB,"BookiT.,  TreabBeS,  p.  165. 

t  See  paper  by  Fox  in  "  Letters  of  Early  Friends,"  pp.  Sll — 817.  Elders  axe  hers 
■pokai  of  BS  co-exteimiTe  with  miniaters. 

S  Kendal  Meeting  Minate,  in  Tork  labrai;.  "  At  our  Tearly  Meeting,  held  at  Liver- 
pool, the  llth  of  Second  Hontli,  1710,  the  friends  and  brethren  feel  themselTes  engaged 
to  eontinne  the  sud  Meeting  the  neit  jeaz,"  It  is  to  be  held  at  Carlisle,  '■  The 
Meeting  tor  Ministers  (i.«.,  travelling  ministers)  to  be  held  at  one  o'clock,  and  the 

Elders  (>.«.,  miniaters  who  did  not  travel)  to  meet  at  the  same  time.     They  may  be  \ 

called  into  the  XmiiUn'  Uetling  ir  sekh  m."    The  pnblio  meeting  was  to  begin  < 

at  10  o'clock,  "  and  end  as  near  the  twelfth  hoar  oa  well  can."  j, , 

II  As  late  aa  1733,  "  the  Elders  and  Overseers  of  the  Church  "  are  elborted,  "  both  by  '   '' 

i>iample  and  precept,  to  iiulnwlCAcyoufA  amongst  ns." — "  Bristol  and  Somerset  Becorda." 

B   B    2  ' 


g  the  General  Baptists,  was  "  to  take  care  of  the  neces- 
of  the  poor."'  Sometimea  the  office  of  "deacon"  and 
■Beer,  in  the  General  Baptist  Churches,"  were  eier- 
by  the  same  person,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  ' 
the  duties  of  the  "overseers"  in  a  General  Baptist 
)h,  and  a  particular  Church  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
identical.t  The  General  Baptist  overseers  "took  par- 
r  care  of  each  memher  in  their  respective  divisions  (or 
::ts),  of  their  conversation  and  carriage,  to  take  strict 
J  what  disorders  may  arise,  and  to  bring  them  regu- 
before  the  monthly  (church)  meeting."  They  enforced 
liar  attendance  at  both  "Meetings  for  Discipline"  and 
nnday,  and  exercised  vigilance  over  the  conduct  of 
lembers,  and  even  the  ministers,  in  their  fomilies,  in 
business,  in  their  connections,  in  civil  society,  and 
in  their  recreations.  J 

long  the  early  Friends  this  was  also  the  duty  of  the 
rseers,"  or  "Deacons,"  and  the  visiting  of  families 
time  to  time,  to  repress  outward  departures,  in  dress, 
rom  Christian  stmpUcity.  Occasionally,  as  in  Ireland, 
lewhere,  we  have  appointments  of  officers  also  called 
tors,"  and  "visiting  Friends." §     The  overseers  were 

nthnm,  Book  ii.,  chap.  9,  p.  126. 

I  idantity  is  veiy  obviooa  in  the  Minutea  of  the  Irish  Meetiii^.  The;  were 
I  Ireland  "Tisiton,"  oi  "  visiting  Friends."  oudwere  armed  with  Bimilar  povers 
Qtion. — "Lelnstei  Uinutes."  1692.  Two  distinct  appoiDtmants were  made;  the 
"  visiting  Friends,"  "to  inspeot  into  everj  respeotive  meeting  and  particular 
<bc.  The  second,  of  persona  "  to  take  an  acooimt  of  the  mtuugement  of  eveiy 
re  meeting  as  in  relation  to  worship,  or  oonoeming  public  Friends,  or  teati- 
bome  in  meeting."   In  these  two  appointments, /our  out  of  the  $ixper$iin*  wrr* 

at'a  "  Oeneral  BnptisU."  p.  435.— If  the;  absent  themselies  without  sufficient 
shall  be  looked  upon  as  offenders,  and  be  proceeded  with  accordingly." — "  Beoordi 
enstnnton  Chnich,"  p.  136,  anAponim. 

680,  overseers  were  occasionally  called  "deacons."  See  "  Kodger's  Christiaa 
"  part  IT.,  p.  7.     "  John  Wilkinson's  "  advice  is,  ■'  that  condemnations  should 


appointed  from  time  to  time  for  short  periods.  In  matter 
comiected  with  the  "pubUc"  or  "travelUng  ministry,"  n 
Minister  was  directlj  amenable  to  the  ordinary  Member 
of  the  Society,  but  solely  to  the  Elders  or  ordinary  Minis 
ters,*  united  with  the  travelling  Ministers.  But  in  case 
where  an  offence  was  committed  against  a  member  (nc 
being  an  Elder  either  travelling  or  stationary)  the  matte 
came  before  the  whole  Church,  t  The  analogy  between  tb 
"Elders,"  "Deacons,"  and  "Visitors,"  among  the  earl 
Society  of  Friends,  and  the  early  General  Baptists  is,  w 
conceive,  nearly  complete. 

Again,  we  find  that  the  travelling  Ministers  of  the  earl 
Society  of  Friends  exercised,  from  the  earhest  date,  precisel 
the  same  powers  and  duties  as  those  already  described  a 

Dot  etand  on  our  Diaeon'i  booki  to  posterity ."     Also  the  word  occnrs  u  an  equiTale 
'    in  a  MS.  of  180  pagea  on  tlie  W.  rk  S.  Coutrovsn;,  b;  John  Blii;liiig,  B.  Banow,  ai 
othera,  in  the  bnthor'a  poBBe&eion. 

Overseers  sie  called  "deacoDs"  in  a  letter  from  B.  Bairow  to  Aberdeen  Montb 
Uectiog,  dated  26th  Eleventh  Uonth,  1691 ;  he  states  that  as  in  the  ancient  timea 
the  Christian  Chorehes,  so  rufw  "  Ood  hath  ordained  Elders  and  Deaoons,"  i^.,  amoi 
Friends.  At  a  later  period,  1698,  it  is  stated  that  it  m«  the  piaotioe,  both  in  Iralai 
and  many  parts  of  Engkind,  to  ^ipoint  these  ofGcers  bom  one  quarttr  to  anothi 
They  were  to  have  mare  especially  upon  them,  the  care  and  oversight  of  their  membei 
~  They  were  to  visit  them  in  their  families,  and  to  give  them  adviee  in  their  meeknei 
wiBdom,  and  love,  aa  they  might  see  needfnl. — (See  J.  Barolio^s  "Diary  of  Jaffray 
Aberdeen  edition,  p.  S62 ;  see  sIbo  paper  by  Q.  Poi,  reprinted  in  "  Letters  o(  Gai 
FrieuSs,"  p.  817.  He  says,  exhorting  Friends  to  the  same  ooorse  of  oondnot,  "  the 
was  not  a  Chnroh  bnt  they  had  their  Elders,  then  there  was  more  than  men  deaan 
when  Eldars  were  ordained  in  evet;  Chnroh.") 

In  some  oase«,  however,  as  in  the  Minotea  of  the  QaaTterly  Meeting  of  (!heBter&el 
!t9yi0/1697,  and  6/8/1698,  "e^erseers"  and  "Elders  "are  used  as  precisely  oo-eite 
sive,  A  great  deal  of  ambigoi^  is  cleared  up,  by  remembering  that  these  were  mer« 
qtpointments  from  time  to  time,  for  pastoral  care. 

*  In  1676  these  are  addreesed  by  Q.  Pox  as  "Hiniaters"  who  are  "Milled  in  jiloMi 
and  are  exhorted  "  to  possess  as  il  yoa  did  not ;  to  be  married  as  if  you  were  not ; 
be  loose  to  the  world  in  the  Lord's  power,  for  Qod's  oyle  will  be  atop  of  all  visit 
things.    It  is  this  which  makes  His  lamp  to  bum  to  give  light  afar  off." 

t  "  The  Spirit  of  Alexander,  the  Gopporsaith,"  p.  12,  by  W.  Penn,  1G73. 


i^g  to  the  *'  apostles,"  "  traTeliing  mioiBterB,"  or 
sengers,"  of  the  churches  among  the  General  fiap- 

AJl  douht  as  to  the  fanctions  of  the  £!lderB  in  the 
Society  who  did  not  travel,  is  we  think  Bet  at  rest 
"advice,"  dated  1725,  contained  in  the  first  edition 
I  Book  of  Discipline:  "Advised,  that  Ministers,  as 
Qlders  as  others,  in  all  their  preaching,  writing,  and 
ting  about  the  things  of  God,  do  keep  to  the  form  of 

words,"  4c.  This  was,  however,  inapplicable  to 
ere  "  in  1801 ,  because  the  nature  of  the  office  had  heen 
illy  changed,  and  the  Yearly  Meeting  {who  used  the  Ist 
n  from  which  to  compile  the  2nd  edition,  viz.,  that  of 
therefore  struck  out  the  words  "as  well  elders  as  others."! 

L  to  the  "ordainmg  of  Eldws."  See  p^MV  by  O.  Foi,  "Latter*  ol  E&riy 
'  p.  SIT — "  eoDoerning  oui  Monthly,  Quarterly,  uid  Xeail;  Meetiiig*."  "  And 
tit;  the  MMaten  of  Chrul,  ordaintd  Elder*  in  every  ohnioh.  So  yon  may 
<  waa  not  a  Chojoh  but  bad  their  Eldera  also." 

impoitont  to  bear  in  mind,  that  tba  principle  of  John  Smyth,  ol  Amsterdam 
02),  that  there  wax  onty  one  order  of  Elders,  and  that  one  pereon  might 
ibort,  mle,  Ao.,  was  accepted  by  the  Bociely  of  Fricndi.  The  TraTeUing 
i  were  not,  therefore,  tdittinet  order  ol  persons,  but  an  ofice  held  for  a  period. 
lu  person,  therefore,  might  be  a  Itevelline  Uiniater,  an  Elder  or  Stationary 
,  and  a  Seaoon,  Overseer,  or  Visitor  at  various  times.  Hoeh  obscurity  in  the 
orits,  is  cleared  np  by  this  consideration. 

rilahBw  Monthly  Meeting  minatee,  1703  and  1706,  the  aathor  ha«,  he  thinks, 
1  one  Toman  and  one  man  who  are  called  "Elders,"  at  another  period 
g  tu  SliiiiileTt  teith  a  certifieatt.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Blltrood's  "  Antidote 
Bodgers,"  1632,.  p.  140.,  Bodgera  baa  remarked  that  B.  Barclay  eonsidera 
It  to  rule  in  the  ohnrch,  those  who  have  "begotten  them  in  th<  QotpeV 
replies  that  "  some  may  be  helpful  and  nsefol  inatnunents  in  the  government 
horch,  who  have  not  been  employed  in  the  public  ministry, — that  aneh  RHy 
med  tbo'  not  to  imich  at  the  othtrt.  and  conolades  that  "  some  then  that  wars 
lat  ruled,  and  rated  well  too.  who  yet  did  not  labour  in  word  and  dootrice." 
the  trae  explanation  is,  that  some  by  their  gifts  in  private  labour,  and  in 
a  defence  of  the  truth,  were  anitable  for  Elderg.  The  author  haa  heard  it  said 
wood  was  an  "Elder"  of  thia  kind,  but  has  not  had  the  opportunity  ol 
it.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  rather  the  private  opinion  of  Ellwood,  and 
one  which  woa  gaining  ground. 
3.  in  Ireland,  it  was  desired  that  tba  Eu)£BS,  and  suoh  as  (wore)  thought  fit  by 
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We  have  already  alluded  to  tiie  views  of  Ainswoi 
Bobinson,  and  particularly  of  John  Smyth-  of  AmBterdf 
the  father  of  the  General  Baptists,  on  this  point  in  chn 
government.  It  was  a  point  in  which  the  early  Independei 
Baptists,  and  the  Society  of  Friends,  agreed  with  the  ct 
brated  Bishop  Hall,*  and  the  imposition  of  Lay  Elders 
parliament  was  more  violently  opposed  than  perhaps  i 
other  feature  of  the  Presbyterian  syBtem.t 

The  Membership  in  the  early  General  Baptist  churches,  i 
extended  to  those  "  who  professed  repentance  towards  G 
and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  the  meml 


tlie  Provinoe  or  other  Ueetings  to  b«  ooneemed,  mn;  examioe  among  themaelTss 
(u  they  are  qualified  for  that  serrioe,  and  whether  they  ore  dear  and  exemplai 
themselTM,  and  have  a  right  concern  on  tktir  tpiritt  for  the  lervice  and  propaga 
of  the  bleued  Trvth. 

In  1093,  it  ynm  deeiMdbytiie  National  Meeting,  "that  there  may  be  a  Friend  ot 
ol  every  partionlai  meeting  appointed  by  the  FioTince  Meeting,  to  meet  apart  to  <i 
enquiry,  and  take  aocoont  of  the  managtment  of  tvery  reipeetive  metHng  at  in  reli) 
to  aonhip,  or  concerning  pnbUo  Friende,  or  testimoniea  home  in  meetinga,  to  the 
that  if  anything  be  amiea  in  anywise  on  that  account,  that  adiioe  and  admonition 
be  given  aa  occasion  requireB."  (This,  howevei,  is  not  the  institntion  of  the  Eldei 
each  church,  bnt  merely  directions  to  the  cburchea  to  form  a  national  meeting 
cental  quod,  of  £lderg  delegated  by  each  churob,  to  exercise  a  central  and  not  a  1 
trathori^.)  These  persons  appear  to  have  been  afterwards  called  "appointed, 
"  standing  elders." 

To  show  the  contrast  of  ideas  on  the  subject  between  the  earlier  and  later  Sode^ 
Ireland  in  1TG8,  it  is  eipresely  said  that  it  was  then  "  thought  fit  Kol  to  nominati 
Elders,  Frimdt  eoncemed  in  the  minittTy,"  in  order  that  they  (the  miniaterB)  "  ma 
more  at  liberty"  for  their  service.  In  a  -word,  the  evidence  appears  to  warrant 
conclusion,  that  in  the  first  institution  of  the  Society,  "elders"  ware  "ministers;" 
then,  owing  to  the  Story  and  Willinson  controversy,  the  principle  was  contended 
that  occaaionally  to  aaaist  ministerB  in  the  part  of  the  elders'  business,  which  consi 
in  the  control  of  pablie  worship  and  ministry,  a  "lay  elder"  mi^t  be  usefnl,  thlsh 
ths  thin  end  of  the  wedge  by  which  the  control  of  worship  and  ministry  was  transte 
fiom  the  ministers  to  a  eampletely  la;  eldership. 

*  See  quotation  from  Bishop  Hall,  Appendix  to  Chapter  xiii. 

t  The  celebrated  Owen,  and  the  other  Independents,  who  were  atriving  for  the  1 
England  platform,  tolerated  lay  Elders,  but  the  system  never  took  root  in  the  L 
pendent  Ghurcbea. 


iptized  (dipped)  in  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
id  Holy  Ghost,  or  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.*  But 
BO  declare,  that  unless  men  so  professing  and  practts- 
j  order  and  form  of  Christ's  doctrine,  shall  beautify 
ae  with  a  holy  and  wise  converBation  in  all  godliness 
)nesty,  the  profession  of  the  visible  form  will  be 
id  to  them  of  none  effect,  for  without  holiness- no 
tail  see  the  Lord."t  The  fellowship  of  the  members 
rom  their  own  free  choice  and  mutnal  consent." 
ised  "no  constraint  but  God's  Word  and  Spirit,  to 
le  poor  sinners  to  embrace  Christ."  Infants  were 
id  on  this  principle,  and  were  undoubtedly  saved, 
)  Christ  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  first  Adam.}  The 
ne,  or  church  power,  was  exercised  by  the  members 
urch  o£BcerB  in  monthly  meetings.  GhriBt  was  re- 
as  the  sole  Governor  of  His  church.  § 
11  give  us  a  clearer  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of 
ends,  if  we  deal  with  the  Society,  during  the  period 
352  to  1668,  as  couBisting  of  a  series  of  independent 
jations,  established  and  linked  together  by  a  travel- 
inistry  and  eldership,  and  maintaining  the  same 
r  relation  and  disposition  to  co-operate,  as  an 
iation "  of  General  Baptist  churches,  and  holding 
■  did  their  "General  Meetings,"  but  still  practically 
3ndent."  Some  questions  have  arisen  during  the 
'  years,  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  Membership 
Society  of  Friends,  as  established  by  George  Fox. 

XI.   ot   a  DeclftTBtioa   of   Faith,   &e.,   1663,  reprinted  in  "Onuitluun'a 
muB  Primitivus," — book  ii.,  chap,  v.,  p.  67. 
^t.  U.  p.  69.  I  Ibid.,  Art.  10,  p.  67. 

pp.  433,  43G.    "As  soon  a<  any  General  Baptiat  Chmohes  had  been  gathered, 

to  anpport  a  periodical  meeting — snoh  meeting  was  caJled  an  nsBocistion, 
mUlj  held  quarterly,  half-jearly,  or  annually."— Ibid.  467.  The  Travelling 
r  Bldeie  were  moat  freqnently  chosen  rf^sentativea. 
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It  is  hoped  that  the  facts  here  Btated  will  place  the 
in  a  clear  aud  simple  light  before  the  reader. 

The  membership  of  the  early  Society  of  Friends  v 
a  "birthright  membership,"*  bat  is  defined  thus 
the  faithful  men  and  women  in  every  country,  cit 
nation,  whose  faUh  stands  in  the  power  of  God,  the  G 
Christ,  and  have  received  this  Gospel  and  are  in  posset 
this  Gospel,  the  power  of  God — they  have  a  right 
power  of  the  meeting  (i.e.,  of  the  particular  meetii 
they  be  heirs  of  the  power  and  authority  of  the  mi 
women's  meetings."  f  All  those  persons  who  were  c 
to  be  such,  were  admitted  to  the  Disciplinary  i 
Meetings,  or  in  case  they  were  the  children  of  memb( 
deemed  converted,  were  "  invited,"  usually  by  the  El< 
Ministers,  to  attend  the  meetings  for  business,  w. 
consent  of  the  members  of  that  meeting. 

"  To  be  a  member  of  a  particular  church  of  Christ 
Barclay  in  his  Apology,  "as  this  inward  work  is 
pcnsably  necessary,  so  is  also  the  outward  profesd 
behef  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  those  holy  truths  delive 
His  Spirit"  in  the  Scriptures.  After  "it  ceased  t 
reproach  to  be  a  Christian,  men  became  such  by  bit 


*  Foi  held  this  Tiew  of  church  membeTBhip  from  the  very  beginning,  in  II 
JonnmL)  ''DoBt  tboa  call  thin  wicked  tnnltttnde  a  ohniohT  The  Citm 
pillar  and  ground  of  Truth,  made  up  of  living  stones,  liTing  membeiB — i 
honsehold,  of  wMoh  Christ  is  the  head." 

t  MS.  Hiontes  ol  the  ¥  early  Meeting,  1676,  Deronahire  EouEe ;  also, 
ot  Eitrwita  and  Mintitea  of  the  Tearly  Meeting,  1676 ;  also,  Wheeler  Street 
a  hook  of  sereral  things  relating  to  ihe  serrice  of  Truth,  &e.,  heeded  '•  Mi 
Discipline, "  date  1676.  A  large  cnmber  of  these  MS.  books  exist,  being  tht 
of  "  The  Book  of  Eitraots,"  of  a  later  period,  oontaining  minatea  of  1 
Meeting  for  the  guidejice  of  the  ohnrches,  all  of  vhioh  contain  this  definit 
definitiou  is  often  referred  to,  but  the  force  of  it  is  generally  lost,  b;  the 
vord  "  faithful"  not  couveying  to  ns  the  idea  both  i4  faith,  miJlcUUty  to 
expressed  above. 
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educatiorty  and  not  by  conversion  and  renovation  of  spirit/'* 
says  Barclay,  little  conceiving  that  the  Christian  Society  he 
so  ably  defended,  would  ever  so  far  forget  the  troths  which 
its  founders  deemed  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  visible 
church,  as  to  convert  its  membership  into  a  birthright 
membership,  forming  a  church  of  a  distinct  number  of 
families,  after  the  model  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  the 
members  of  which  might  be  different  from  other  men  in 
consequence  of  their  education  and  religious  customs,  but 
who  might  not  even  profess  to  be  Christians,  or  possess  any 
of  the  positive  characteristics  set  forth  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  required  by  the  members  of  a  Christian  church. 
The  "outward  profession  of,  and  belief  in,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
those  holy  troths  delivered  by  His  Spirit  in  the  Scriptures," 
required  by  the  members,  was  however  rather  evinced  to  the 
officers  of  the  church,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  not 
openly  professed  before  the  congregation.!  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  this  point  was  ever  properly  settled  and 
defined.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  the  shifting  of  the 
responsibility  before  God  from  the  shoulders  of  the  applicant 
for  Membership,  to  that  of  the  church,  which  ought  only  to 
be  the  judge  of  the  outward  conduct  of  the  person  applying. 
Lists  of  Members  ^  entitled  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
Churchy  there  is  reason  to  believe,  originally  existed  in 
every  meeting.    In  the  Association  of  Churches  in  Somerset, 


*  See  the  whole  quotation. 

t  In  the  minutes  of  Hardshaw  Monthly  Meeting,  1786,  we  find : — *'  *  GonTinced 
FiiendB '  directed  to  attend  Monthly  Meeting  in  penon^  *  in  order  to  their  acceptance  by 
it.' " 

Third  Month,  1703,  p.  280  of  Minntes  of  National  Meeting,  Ireland :— *'  Any  Friends 
new  convinced,  or  young  people^  Friends^  children,  their  admittance  to  sit  in  men*8 
meetings  (i.«.,  church  meetings)  io  he  hy  the  assent  of  the  Men^s  Meeting  of  the  pl<ice 
to  which  they  belong,  after  application  made  by  the  party ^  or  a  Friend  on  his  behalf.*' 

In  1722,  Joseph  Pike  complains  of  lazer  practice  creeping  in  in  Ireland,  with  regard 
to  the  qualifications  of  members. — See  p.  40,  "  Ufe,"  by  J.  Barclay. 
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Buoh  a  list  existed  for  each  of  the  di£fereiit  Monthly  Meet- 
ings.* In  London  also,  such  lists  existed.!  In  Ireland  such 
lists  existed  in  every  meeting.  The  minutes  of  the  Irish 
meetings  illustrate  with  great  clearness,  that  the  Christian 
fellowship  of  the  early  Society  of  Friends  consisted  of  an 
outside  membership  of  persons  "  professing  with  Friends," 
and  of  a  strict  or  close  membership,  in  whose  hands  rested  the 
church  power  as  exercised  in  their  church  discipline; J  and 
also  OTinces  the  existence  of  mere  attenders  of  their  meet- 
ings. In  case  of  misconduct,  the  "Members  proper*'  were 
caviled  from  church  meetings,  while  the  outside  members  were 
"  testified  against,"  and  if  they  condemned  their  conduct  as 
unchristian  and  improper,  their  confession  was  either  read 


*  See  W.  Tanner's  "  Leotnres  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
Somerset.'* — Bennett,  London,  1858. 

t  See  Beck  and  Ball's  **  London  Meetings,"  pp.  253,  254 : — **  The  Quarterly  Meeting 
of  London,  5th  First  Month,  1712,  agreed  that  the  Friends  in  their  several  quarters  do 
take  the  opportunity  to  bring  the  name»  of  Friend$  that  may  he  Jit  to  freqnent  our 
Monthly  and  Qoarterly  Meetings  for  the  service  of  the  Tmth." — Also  Dublin  minutes, 
Men's  Meeting,  Fourth  Month,  1738: — **  A  fair  copy  of  the  list  of  the  membera  of  this 
meeting  to  be  drawn  up.^ 

t  A  clear  instance  of  the  distinction  between  fnembenhip  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
attendance  at  meetings  for  worship^  occurs  in  the  minutes  of  the  Half-year's  Meeting 
of  Dublin,  in  1702.  It  was  complained  that  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  goods 
**  were  made  ilightly,  and  so  of  little  service  to  the  wearer,"  and  a  concern  came  upon 
the  meeting  lest  "  any  Friend  "  should  bring  dishonour  upon  the  blessed  Truth  ; "  and 
therefore  every  Monthly  Meeting  was  to  distinctly  declare  to  every  individual  manu- 
facturer, that  in  case  of  " refractory  non-compliance,"  they  maybe  informed,  **  without 
respect  of  persons,"  that  **  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Half-year's  Meeting 
formerly  given,  '*  they  forfeit  their  privilege  in  sitting  in  their  men  and  women*8 
meetings;**  that  is,  they  were  ejected  from  their  membership  in  the  meetings  for 
church  government.  In  the  Leinster  Half-year  Meeting,  5th  of  Ninth  Month,  1C96, 
Friends  who  refused  to  have  their  differences  settled  by  the  Church,  were  to  be 
suspended  from  sitting  in  meetings  for  discipline  In  1697,  "company  keeping 
smoakers,"  and  persons  addicted  to  drinking,  were  to  be  likewise  suspended. 

A  paper  was  ordered  to  be  read,  in  1720,  against  "  a  careless,  sleepy,  slothfol  spirit," 
*'  at  suitable  seasons,  not  only  amongst  those  who  are  members  of  men  and  women's 
meetings,  but  otherswho  profess  the  blessed  Truth  and  frequent  our  meetings  for  worship." 

In  1720,  the  meetings  had  been  desired  not  to  limit  too  closely  the  membership 
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at  the  public  meeting  before  the  commencement  of  worship, 
or  in  some  cases  at  the  place  where  the  offence  against  the 
public  had  been  committed.  When  the  Members  "proper" 
were  seriously  to  blame,  they  were  not  only  expelled  from 
the  church  meetings,  but  publicly  testified  against  in  addition. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  Yearly  Meeting  ordered  that  their 
names  were  to  be  entered  in  a  book  to  be  provided  in  every 
church.*  The  entry  of  the  condemnation  of  the  offence 
was  duly  signed  by  them  if  they  were  restored  as  penitent. 
This,  we  shall  see  was,  at  a  later  period,  made  a  serious 
cause  of  complaint  and  controversy — see  page  465.  The 
mere  attenders  ran  some  risk  in  attending  their  meetings, 
if  they  married  each  other  ''by  a  priest,"  for  they  were 
forthwith  repudiated  in  a  public  document.! 

whioh  conferred  church  power,  and  are  directed  to  *'  encourage  such  who  are  of  an 
orderly  conyersation,  and  well  inclined  to  come  up  into  a  nearer  fellowship  and  service, 
by  admitting  them  into  the  men's  meeting  when  the  affairs  of  Truth  are  managed." — 
National  Meeting's  Minutes,  Ninth  Month,  1720. 

When  Birthright  Membership  was  instituted  in  Ireland,  in  11th  Month,  1762,  the 
following  minute  was  made,  which  throws  a  clear  light  upon  the  subject: — "All  our 
youth  even  capable  of  understanding,  and  other  Friends  properly  in  unity,  that  is,  who 
are  not  disowned  or  under  dealing,  are  to  be  looked  upon  {i.e.,  in  future)  as  proper 
members,  and  have  liberty  to  attend  our  Men  and  Women's  Meetings  for  Discipline,  of 
which  Friends  are  desired  to  give  notice  in  their  respective  particular  meetings ;  and 
it  is  the  further  judgment  of  this  meeting,  that  no  particular  liiU  of  members  of  men 
and  women's  meetings  be  retained  in  use — the  intent  of  this  minute  being  to  remove 
every  distinction  of  members,  except  between  those  who  are  in  unity  and  not  in  unity 
with  the  Society.*' 

Keith  gives  as  a  proof  of  a  certain  number  (sixty  persons,  attenders  of  meetings  for  wor- 
ship) being  Friends,  that  most  of  them  "  used  to  keep  Monthly  Meetings ; "  and  Ellwood 
replies  that,  therefore,  nine-and-twenty  out  of  sixty  "  might  be  raw  or  loose  persons.'* 
Page  28,  "  An  Epistle  to  Friends,"  to  beware,  &o,    Keith  Controversy,  London,  1694. 

*  Minute  of  Yearly  Meeting,  1675: — '*  Advised  that  the  Church's  testimony  and 
judgment  against  disorderly  and  scandalous  walkers,  and  also  the  repentance  of  the 
parties  restored,  be  recorded  in  a  book,  &o. — to  be  produced  and  published  by  Friends, 
as  in  God's  heavenly  wisdomHhey  shall  see  needful." 

t  "  Matthew  Fountain  having  married  Susannah  Barker,  by  a  priest,  and  they  having 
pretty  much  of  late  frequented  meetings,  and  are  by  some  accounted  of  us,"  a  deputa- 
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Sucli  was  their  zeal  that  their  membership  should  remain 
according  to  "the  first  institution"  of  "faithful  men  and 
women,"  that  in  Dublin  meeting,  in  1707,  "a«eriou8  search 
and  examination  "  was  instituted  as  to  the  fitness  of  those 
whose  names  ttwe  entered  on  the  list  of  membeis.  The  first 
meeting  for  the  purpose  was,  they  say,  "chiefly  spent  in 
speaking  one  to  another  and  opening  their  condition  freely 
one  to  another."  The  result  was,  that  all  were  rejected 
who  did  not  "answer  their  places  and  service  with  zeal 
and  earnestness,  for  the  p-ospeiity  of  Truth  and  preservation 
of  Fiiends  within  the  bounds  and  limits  thereof."  The 
strictness  with  which  the  church  power  was  held  in  the 
hands  of  those  only  who  could  be  trusted  with  it,  was  so 
great,  that  in  1680  some  young  men  established  an  evening 
meeting  for  worship  in  Dublin;  not  only  were  these  young 
men  not  members,  but  they  were  STunmoned  before  the 
church  to  explain  the  course  they  were  taking.  Their 
membership  was  therefore  an  adult  numbership  carefully 
sifted  by  human  skill  or  discemmerU,  and  not  claimed  on 
broad  Christian  principles  as  a  right.  The  tendency  of 
this  strictness  of  the  terms  of  membership,  does  not  appear 
in  itself  to  have  diminished  the  numbers  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  Ireland.* 

It  is  obvious  that  the  error  they  gradually  fell  into,  was 
the  omission  of  what  Barclay  held  to  be  "indispensably 
necessary,"  viz.,  "the  outward  profession  of,  and  beUef  in, 
Jesus  Christ,  and  those  holy  truths  declared  by  His  Spirit 

tian  ia  Bent  to  "know  if  thaj  look  apon  themaelveB  aa  Friends,  and  what  the;  have  to 
aay  why  Priende  should  not  giTe  out  a  teetiinony  aeainst  them,"  "  Thay  were  apoka 
onto,  (uiddo  not  seem  to  baTe  anything  to  offer  why  Friends  iboold  not  disown  them." 


'  In  1701  there  were  34  meetings  in  Lnnater,  while  in  174S  there  were  39,  whioh 
(when  the  eitraordauor;  oanying  ont  ol  the  Tbeocnttie  govenunent,  to  be  afteiwudi 
explained,  is  tftken  into  «Monnt)  seems  to  leave  Uttl*  doubt  that  this  was  the  esse. 
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ipturea."  Had  this  point  been  clearly  seen,  and 
led  into  their  church  syBtem  with  sufBcient  pre- 
would  have  thrown  upon  applicants  for  membership 
a.  reBpoufiibiUty  of  a  pubUc  profession  of  faith  in 
A  religious  society  which  undertakes  by  any 
r  by  the  supposed  infallible  spiritual  insight  of  its 
I  decide  whether  men  and  women  are  fit  members 
tian  church,  merely  by  their  outward  conduct,  without 
itary  and  purely  personal  confession,  will  pave  the 
rtainly  for  a  declension  in  religion,  as  it  will  by  a 
laxity  in  pubUcly  expelling  membera  who  break 
law  of  Christ.  They  intruded  the  responsibihiy 
urch  into  a  province  where  the  responsibihiy  was 
lividual  and  personal. 

vious  that  the  persons  who  possessed  the  "  power 
[eeting,"  or  Church  power,  were  really  "the 
and  that  these  were  to  be  converted  persons  whose 
ivinced  that  they  had  a  living  faith  in  Chriat,  is 
y  evident  from  the  foregoing  extracts.  The  denial 
jellation  of  "  Church,"  not  only  to  the  buildings, 

congregations  of  the  parish  assembUes,  because 
I  "mixed  multitudes,"  brought  together  by  the 
m  of  the  law  and  kept  together  by  pains  and 

was  common  to  the  early  Independents,  the 
md  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  basis  of  mem- 
as  the  same  (as  may  be  seen  by  the  foregoing 
in  the  early  Society  of  Friends  as  among  the 
-setting  aside  the  rite  of  baptism.* 
trate  the  stand  point  of  the  Founders  of  the  Society 

ere  oonfesBiou  irith  tbe  moath  that  Jesns  U  the  Christ,  the  Son  ot  Qoi," 
p  Penn  to  be  "anffioient  noir  to  entitle  a  mui  to  oommniiioii  here  and 
Mftei."— Fenn'B   Worki,   vol.   i.,   p.   766;    edition    1736.— Addren  to 
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as  to  their  definition  of  the  Membership  of  "  a  church,*' 
we  may  mention  that  at  the  period  after  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  when  attendance  at  the  parish  chm-ch  and  the 
non-attendance  of  conventicles  were  attempted  to  be 
rigorously  enforced,  under  penalties  which  might  amount 
to  the  confiscation  of  all  their  property,  transportation  and 
slavery  "in  any  of  his  Majesty's  plantations  beyond  the 
seas,"*  the  Bishop's  official,  at  his  visitation  in  July, 
1663,  sent  the  following  question  to  the  Friends  in  several 
places  in  Westmoreland : — '^  To  the  people  called  Quakers, 
&c. :  "  Why  do  you  not  come  to  your  parish  church,  or 
the  place  of  public  worship  appointed  by  the  laws  of  the 
land,  to  hear  Divine  Service  and  to  join  in  prayer  with  the 
congregation,  and  to  perform  other  rites  and  ceremonies 
according  to  the  Church  of  England?"  The  "Book  of 
Common  Prayer  "  had  the  effect  at  that  time  of  something 
quite  new,  even  to  the  worshippers  in  the  churches,  and  a 
little  criticism  of  the  prayers  of  the  Church  was  not 
altogether  unwelcome  even  to  them.  The  early  Friends 
did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  giving  him  their 
reasons  why  they  did  not  "go  to  Church" — ^much  doubt- 
less to  the  amusement  of  the  other  Separatists  in  the 
district*  "  First,"  say  they,  "  the  Apostle  saith,  let  every 
man  be  folly  persuaded  in  his  own  mind."  Now,  we  are  not 
persuaded  in  our  minds,  either  that  God  requireth  it  of  us 
to  come  to  these  places  to  worship  Him,  or  that  it  can  be 
proved  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  saints,  that  we  ought  to  come  to  these  places  to  worship 
Him.  Secondly,  because  we  are  not  persuaded  in  our 
minds,  and  that  upon  good  grounds  and  reasons  according 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  the  priests  who  serve  "the 

*  See  **  BesBe's  SnfferingB,"  preface  pp.  9,  11,  and  12. 
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called)  are  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  sent  of  God, 
ich  persuaded  in  our  minds  that  QoA  never  sent 

that  for  these  four  reasons."  The  first  was,  their 
s  not  that  of  the  ministers  of  ChriBt — it  was  a 
lan."  They  were  men  who  were  "time  servers." 
i  "  covenant  breakers,"  for  they  had  taken  the 
jeague  and  Covenant,  and  now  "abjured  the 
'  They  had  "  a  face  to  serve  every  turn  and 
hey  long  ago  had  confessed  they  had  not  "the 
lible  Spirit  which  the  Apostles  had,"  and  "what 

entered  into  them  since,  let  those  that  fear  the 
e ! "  Their  practice  was  like  the  practice  of  the 
lets ;  for  example,  Balaam,  "  seeking  greedily  after 
rewards,  and  preparing  war"  against  those  who 
support  them.  They  denied  "the  light  of  Christ" 
3ient  "to  guide  in  the  ways  of  peace."  "They 
hey  do  is  sin,'  their  'best  actions  are  sin,'  'their 

sin'  (to  this  we  consent ! )  therefore,  they  are  not 
s  of  the  upright  which  God  deUghts  in  I "    And 

and  other  reasons,  they  were  persuaded  they 
it  to  hear  them."   So  far  for  the  Ministers.    Then 

flocks.  "We  come  not  to  these  places,  because 
:  fully  persuaded  in  our  minds  that  the  people 

together  are  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  or  His 
'  Why  was  this?  Because  the  people  there, 
jelled  to  go  to  church  {many  of  them  being  the 
lie  in  the  parish,  such  as  never  show  their  faces 
h.  now  the  attendance  is  voluntary)  confess  them- 
iompany  (not  of  saints  hut)  of  'miserable  sinners,' 
id  stray  like  lost  sheep,  and  are  grievous  offendeiB 
loly  law."  They  did  not  deny,  they  said,  that 
I  time  when  people  <Jo  so  err  and  are  out  of  the 
,  but  this  in  the  'unconverted  state.'"    Still, 
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"such,"  they  say,  "are  ?w(  the  c/twrcA  of  Christ,  nor meml 
of  His  body."  Not  only  so,  "  the  people  there  met  toget 
do  that  which  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  le 
nndone  that  which  they  ought  to  have  done,"  and  "so 
breakers  of  their  covenants  and  vows  made  in  their  bapti 
which  promised  that  they  would  '  forsake  the  devil  and 
his  works,  and  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  wo 
and  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh,'"  &g.;  but  now  t 
"offend  grievously  God's  holy  laws,  and  leave  that  und 
which  they  should  do."  But  to  sum  up  all,  and  to  show  t 
they  are  not  "the  true  church,"  they  confess  that  "t 
have  HO  health  in  them ; "  therefore,  we  are  not  persua 
in  our  minds  that  we  ought  to  join  with  them,  and  "  v 
ship  among  people  who  'have  no  health  in  them,"  "in 
places  which  were  old  Mass-houses ; "  but  they  say  they  s 
continue  to  worship  with  "the  saints,"  of  whom  theApo 
saith,  "  such  were  some  of  you,  but  you  are  washed,  but 
are  sanctified,  but  you  are  justified,  in  the  name  of  the  I 
Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God." 

Two  things  may  be  clearly  seen  from  this  incident — fi 
the  extreme  absurdity  of  the  position  in  which  the  Bis 
was  placed,  of  asking  men  to  attend,  or  give  their  reasoc 
not  attending,  their  parish  church,  while  (whether  convic 
or  unconvinced)  they  were  hable  to  penalties  which  mi 
cost  them  their  property,  their  liberty,  or  even  their  h 
Secondly,  it  exhibits  the  view  of  the  early  Frie 
respecting  Church  Membership.  They  did  not  reply  t 
to  the  Bishop,  because  they  held  that  there  were  no 
Ckiisiians  who  worshipped  in  the  "  steeple- house,"  or  beci 
the  congregation  consisted  partly  of  unconverted  pers< 
but  because  they  held  that  a  "Church"  was  a  society  of 
converted  men  and  women  separated  from  the  world.  Now 
if  all  the  world  were  to   be  forced  by  the  magistrate  to 
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i,  it  could  not  be  called  a  "cougregation  of  faithful 
showing  their  faith  by  the  church  act  of  volnntarily 
ing  of  themselves  for  the  worship  of  God.  It  was 
denial  of  every  Body  but  their  own  to  be  a  true 
because  they  did  not  deny  the  Independent  and 
churches  to  be  true  churches,  and  therefore  the 
1  relates  solely  to  the  question  of  church  member- 
lie  question  of  "a  call"  to  the  ministry,  evidently 
0  the  nature  o£  the  Presbyterian  ordination.  Their 
L  the  infallibUity  of  the  church  (of  which  we  shall 
)re  fully  hereafter)  required  a  church  membership 
ordinary  strictness.  So  far  forth  as  the  visible 
society  consisted  of  "faithful  men,"  so  far  forth 
d  it  was  in&ilible.  But  while  this  was  the  esse  in 
3  to  the  members  who  held  the  church  power,  they 
we  have  explained,  a  kind  of  outside  membership 
epended  upon  the  attendance  of  the  meetings  for 
,  and  which  entitled ' '  those  professing  with  Friends ' ' 
ral  oversight,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  pecuniary 
L  .rehef. 

appears  to  us  to  have  been  a  link  between  the 
world  and  the  Church,  something  similar  to  the 
n  membership,  which  embraces  the  "convinced 
and  the  "  sinner  seeking  salvation,"  and  provides 
rtain  amount  of  reUgious  oversight;  and  this  will 
explain  the  distinction  between  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  who  was  entitled  to  attend  their 
3  for  discipline,  and  one  who  was  merely  an  attender 
meetings  for  worship.  It  was  precisely  the  differ- 
the  words  of  an  old  Friend's  pamphlet,  between  a 
eed  "  and  a  "  converted  "  state.  If  the  person  was 
by  the  Elders  of  the  church  to  be  "  converted,"  it 
posed   to  "invite"  him  to  a  partir'nation  of  th' 
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church  poioer  of  their  meetings  for  discipline,*  but  if  on 
"convinced,"  he  was  merely  a  participator  in  church  prit 
leges.  This  accounts  for  the  comparatively  small  numb 
of  those  who  took  part  in  the  adminifltration  of  the  chur 
affairs,  compared  with  the  size  of  their  congregatioz 
The  wording  of  their  church  censures  appears  to  bear  o 
tiie  same  view.  The  offender  is  generally  required  to  i 
his  name  to  a  "paper  of  condemnation,"  condemning  1: 
wicked  practice,  and  "  clearing  Friends  "  of  any  approval 
it.  In  flagrant  cases  of  pubUc  scandal  they  occasional 
required  him  to  affix  his  ' '  paper  of  condemnation  or  denia 
to  the  market  cross,  and  so  clear  the  Society  with  whom  '. 
had  associated  himself  by  attending  their  worship  so  as 
be  "reputed  as  a  Friend."  On  his  due  repentance  he  w 
hnmediately  re-instated,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  such 
person  would  in  the  early  Society  have  had  any  particij 
tion  in  their  meetings  for  discipline.  A  "  paper  of  denia 
appears  to  have  been  an  act  of  absolute  expulsion.l 

Ab  far  as  our  investigations  have  gone,  anything  like 
formal  and  public  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  appeared 

*  He  was  tliea,  in  the  languags  of  the  Y.  U,  nunQto  ol  1704,  morihy  to  be  esteei 
ft  member  of  those  meetings.  "Youth"  trae  ao  diaqualifioa  tion,  bat  "the  lili 
ri^teonBDesa"  vat  eaueuti&L  Ab  late  as  1722,  FriecdB  are  advised  in  their  meetl 
to  Oct  in  a  way  "exemplar;"  to  the  "jooug  vho  may  be  ttteetned  memben 
these  meeting,  and  attend  the  same,"  showing  that  all  the  joimg  were  not  estea 
members. 

t  "The  rule  appears  to  have  been,  that  if  the  oSenoe  was  a  private  one,  only  atteo 
metabers  of  the  oongregation,  the  paper  of  oondemnatioa  was  private;  if.  on 
contmrj,  it  afFeeted  the  pnbUo,  or  the  interests  of  morality,  it  was  to  be  pablishe 
vidtly  at  the  offence. 

Bpedmen  of  a  paper  of  denial,  or  absolute  eiqnkion : — It  "  was  ordered  that  ■ 
copies  of  it  should  be  spread  among  the  peO[de  at  Gorstorbe,  vrfiere  the;  live," 
"  that  it  should  be  also  read  over  next  First-day  at  meeting,  at  Edinborgb,  the  eoi 
whioh  testimony  is  as  foOows: — "This  is  to  let  all  persons  know,  who  m^ hei 
read  these  preoents,  that  we  the  people  of  Ood,  called  in  derision  Qnakers,  belou, 
to  the  meeting  at  Edinburgh,  deny  and  disown  James  Wear,  weaver,  in  Corstoi 
and  hia  wifo,  Jean  Blair,  to  be  of  oux  frllowihip  in  the  holy  Tmth  and  profeuion 

0   C  2 


00  much  of  ceremony  to  be  adopted  by  the  Society 
ded  by  Fox,  and  their  practice  seems  to  have 
}nded  exactly  with  that  of  the  Memionite  Baptists, 
lom,  however,  the  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  and 
ism,  was  entirely  distinct  from  the  reception  of  the 
into  the  church,  or  society  of  beUevers.* 
jssential  principle  from  which.G.  Fox  started,  denied 
issity  of  any  outward  rite  in  a  dispensation  which  was 
ipiritual,  and  in  which  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
lid  Covenant  were  abolished,  and  therefore  he  simply 

1  the  ceremony  of  an  open  and  public  profession  of 
d  baptism,  and  retained  the  same  method  adopted 
the  Mennonites,  for  the  reception  of  the  convert 
<se  fellowship  with  the  particular  church,  which  was 

from  the  ceremony  of  Baptism.  It  is,  however, 
lug  to  find  that  one  of  the  early  preachers  in 
ion  with  Fox — Hiunphrey  Wooldrig — baptized  a 
.    This  happened  in  1658.    Wooldrig  wrote  to  Fox, 

that  another  ministerf  had  "judged  him  for  it," 
lyed  him  (Wooldrig)  and  that  which  led  him  into 

all  who  owned  him  in  it."  I     It  appears,  therefore, 

and  proteased  b;  oi,  and  tUs  beoaoae  ol  thnr  disorderly  and  nnauitable 

ato  the  same.    From  the  people  of  Ood,  called  QiukersF  given  forth  at 

,  lat  of  Beoond  Month,  1673." 

th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1701,  Einmook  Monthly  Meeting  had  Ester  Bobinson'a 

[of  Selao)  "  fixed  on  the  door  of  the  Eteeple-honee."    . 

the  Yearly  Meeting  gave  a  oaatioD  "not  to  admit  auoh  peraone  too  early 

ihip,"  before  there  nas  gtxid  gronnd  for  believing  the  repentanoe  genuine. 

iven  beoanee  man;  penoua  had  ooDceived  that  on  signing  such  a  paper  they 

ihexgei." 

views  reapeoting  the  memb<>rslup  of  the  early  Soeiety,  are  reaolta  generalized 
t  maeB  of  ohuroh  hooka  and  olber  MSS.  ^See  preface,  pp.  iii.  it. 
Garwood,  who  was  afterwards  separated  from  the  Society  and  opposed  the 
>I  Fox. 
thmore  Facers,"  1668,  Ho.  4. 
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tliat  there  were  some  who  supported  him  in  this,  and  that 
can  be  little  doabt  that  this  was  a  special  case  and  rathe 
for  the  satisfaction  and  comfort  of  the  convert.*  Fo 
was  attacked  because  he  did  not  excommunicate  Wooldrig 
He  says  he  "  did  not  utterly  deny  Humphrey's  wrong  an 
deny  him; "  that  Wooldrig  "  simply  did  such  a  thing  one 
and  no  more."t  Wooldrig  evidently  wrote  to  Fox  in  ixi 
confidence,  that  if  done  nnder  the  guidance  of  the  Hoi 
Spirit,  the  action  would  be  approved  by  him,  and  says  tha 
his  opponents  "would  limit  the  unlimited  God." J 

The  stand  point  of  the  early  Society  with  reference  t 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  appears  to  have  bee: 
that  the  outward  action  was  indifferent  and  not  certainl 
a  subject  of  church  censure,  and  it  is  clearly  so .  state 
in    Barclay's    Apology.  §      We    have    before   noticed    th 

*We  find,  bowem,  in  tbe  "Bnartbmore  Fapeia,"  that  in  SomsiEetBLire  "son 
baptize."    20t}i  Ninth  Month,  1660.    Sua  page  S43. 

t  "Th«  Spirit  of  Envy,  Lying,  and  ProBeoutian  made  mauileBt."  As  answer  to 
wandaloDB  paper  o(  John  Harwood,  &e.    Bj  George  Pox,  London,  1663,  p.  6. 

JWooIdrig  alterwardH  urote  a  tract  npon  the  enbjeol;  "The  Unlimited  Qod,"  4( 
London,  16S9.  Paeel,hesa}rB  that  Paul  did  baptize,  olthoogh  not"  aent  to  baptize,"  on 
did  "all  things  to  save  some."  Page  3.  He  tells  ns  "  the  woman  deolared  that  she  wi 
moved  of  the  Lord  to  desire  me  onl;  to  baptize  her  with  water,  and  that  the  spirit  I 
which  tha  Baptists  ore  led  did  not  convince  ktr.  The  Baptist's  teacher  said  that  aon 
of  them  did  believe  abe  was  led  hj  the  Spirit  of  Qod.  He  afterwards  wrote  a  hooli  I 
the  Baptists,  and  t«ld  them  the;  were  Betting  ap  tj^s  and  shadows  above  Christ. 

%  "  And  indeed  I  urn  inclinable  very  favorably  to  jnilge  of  Calvin  in  this  partioular,  i 
that  he  deals  ao  ingenionBly  to  confess  he  ntiihtT  eomprtk^ndt  it  nor  ean  expret*  it  i 
leordt,  6ut  y<(  hy  a  feeling  txptricnee  ean  gay  the  Lard  it  ipirilually  preient,  No\ 
as  I  donbt  not  bat  Calvin  Bometimea  had  a  sense  of  Hie  presence  without  the  nse  < 
this  ceramony,  so  as  the  ncderBtandicg  given  him  of  Qod  made  him  jostly  reject  tl 

fala^  notions  of  transabBtantiation  and  consabstantiation Lastly,  if  an 

noa  at  tkii  day,  from  a  true  tendemess  of  spirit,  and  with  ntal  conscieDoe  towatc 
Ood,  did  practise  this  ceremony  in  the  lame  way,  method,  and  manner  at  did  tl 
primitive  Chriitiaru  recorded  in  Scripture  (which  yet  none  that  I  linow  now  do), 
ahonld  not  donbt  to  affirm  bat  they  might  he  icdnlged  in  it,  and  the  Lord  migl 
regard  them,  and  for  a  season  appear  to  them  in  the  use  of  these  things,  as  many  ol  n 
have  known  Tlim  to  do  to  us  in  the  time  of  our  ignoranoe,  provided  they  did  not  see 
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of  Caspar  Schwenkfeld,  and  explained  how  these 
were  held  by  certain  BaptiBts,  who,  prior  to  the 
LDg  of  Fox,  had  laid  aside  the  Lord's  Supper  and 
Baptism.  At  the  period  when  Fox  commenced 
ing,  the  practice  of  partaldng  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
len  mach  into  disuse  in.  some  places,  in  consequence 
louht  on  the  mind  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
ir  it  could  be  rightly  partaken  of  in  a  church,  without 
J  Elders."*  The  early  General  Baptists  generally,  if 
iversally,  had  a  common  meal  or  "love  feast,"  and 
£  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  after  it,  according  to  Scripture 

)  tliem  Dpon  olhore,  dot  jadge  iDch  ai  [oand  themselTM  deliTered  from  Uiem, 
liey  do  not  pertuutcioasly  ftdhere  to  them.  For  we  oeitAinl}'  know  that  the 
<med,  in  which  God  hath  aiiaen  and  hath  disnuBBed  all  these  ceremonies  and 
ia  onl;  to  be  aonhipptd  in  Spirit,  and  that  Ue  appeals  to  them  who  wait 
I ;  and  that  to  leek  Ood  in  these  things  is,  with  Hoi?  at  the  Bepulobre,  to 
living  ataang  the  dead,  (or  we  know  that  He  is  ritea  and  revealed  in  Spirit, 
is  children  outol  these  rudiments  that  the;  may  walk  with  Him  in  Hie  light." 
Lpei  signed  b;  William  Fenn,  A.  Sharp,  Thomas  Stoiy,  and  G«orgs  Boci, 

Oospel  TratbB  "^pnbiished  in  Dablin  in  1698 — the;  sa; :  "  We  believe  the 
al  (be  one  baptism  of  Christ  as  well  as  of  nia  one  supper,  whiob  He  promised 
ti  (hose  that  open  the  door  of  their  hearts  to  Him,  being  (he  baptism  and 
inified  b;  the  oatward  signs,  whiob  (boogh  we  disuse,  toe  judge  not  thou  that 
atuly  praetiie  them." 

3eorge  Bishop,  an  eminent  member  of  the  Bristol  meeting,  says,  in  16ft6* — 
>f  the  Lord's  Supper — "  I  say  if  any  do  so  thank  and  reoeive  it  at  it  thould  be, 

ii.e.,  the  Corinthians)  did  it  who  did  not  eat  and  drink  unworthily .... 
at  and  do  not  judge  them.    Ba(  let  not  suoh  take  upon  thomselTes  to  judge 

know  and  witnesi  Him  (the  Lord)  to  be  some  {i.e.,  spiritually)  of  wfaom  that 
jord's  Supper]  was  a  remembranoe."  In  other  words,  a  man  might  be  a 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  wbetlier  he  partook  or  did  not  par(ake  of  the 
apper.      See  also  Dote,  p.  636. 

*ria>M.    "ITlnAkailiaiodUPnaUnBlUwPxivlsMlMQiuka.'— !•«&, 

want  of  Chnroh  OoTertiment  is  no  warrant  for  a  total  omission  of  the  Lord'a 
to.  By  Henry  Jeanes,  minister  at  Ghedzoj,  Somersetshire.  Oxford,  1663. 
atise  of  Spiritual  Infatuation,"  A<3.,  by  W.  Stamp,  D.D.,  "  One  of  the 
I,  exiled,  plundered  ministers  of  God'i  Word,  at  Stepney,  near  London." 
16G8,  states,  that  he  is  "  crediUy  informed,  that  at  Lincoln  the  laoramental 
wine  hath  not  been  eomntuuioated  for  tiiree  years  together." 
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precedent  of  the  "cap  after  supper,"  and  there  are  stro; 
reasona  for  believing,  that  in  the  early  Society  of  Frieni 
"love  feasts"  or.  meetings  for  Christian  commmuon  wt 
held.  In  the  earliest  tracts  of  Fox  we  continually  find  t 
eipresflions,  "we  have  the  Lord's  Supper,"  "the  tal 
■  and  supper  of  the  Lord  we  own,"  &c.,  and  a  consta 
denial  that  the  method  in  which  it  was  administered 
others  was  according  to  apostoUc  practice,  which  seems 
have  been  beside  the  mark,  if  no  practice  existed  amo: 
the  Society,  which  had  some  analogy  to  it. 

In  Keith's  "  Presbyterian  and  Independent  Visil 
Churches,  in  New  England  and  elsewhere,  brought  to  t 
Test" — London,  1689* — we  find  an  allusion  to  certa 
"more  solemn  eatings  and  drinkings  to  remember  the  Lori 
death,  and  what  he  hath  dons  and  suffered  for  us,"  and  stal 
that  the  Society  of  Friends  did  "thus  eat  and  dri 
together,  perhaps  many  belonging  to  divers  families,"  a 
yet  these  are  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  meals 
Christians,  at  which  he  asserts  by  prayer  and  thanksgivi; 
the  spiritual  bread  may  be  partaken  of;^  and  yet  he  la 
it  down  "  that  we  neither  do,  nor  can  limit  the  spiritual  ai 
inward  eating  of  Christ's  body,  and  drinking  of  His  blood, 
any  outward  eating  and  drinking  whatsoever,  as  neither  d 
the  ancient  Christians,  who  said  "that  all  believers  e 
Christ's  flesh  and  drink  His  blood  daily  and  hourly,"  "a: 
so  we  beHeve."J  Keith  was  then  (1689)  a  valued  minisi 
of  the  Society.  He  was  a  learned  Scotchman,  and  w 
an  intimate  Mend  of  B.  Barclay,  but  was  afterwards  e 
pelled  from  the  Society.§     He  became  a  clergyman  of  t 

■  Edition  1691,  p.  188.  f  Ibid.  pp.  187  and  188.  { Ibid.  p.  188. 

J  Eeilti  was  not,  as  Eome  have  Bilpposed,  expelled  for  his  doctrinal  opinions,  bat 
his  nnbearabla  temper  and  carriage.  Etcit;  effort  was  made  to  retain  him  as  a  meml 
Man;  of  hia  old  associates  deepl?  regretted  the  ohonge  in  bis  Christian  chftraoter. 
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of  England,  and  was  one  of  the  first  missionaries 
)ody  sent  out  by  the  "  Society  for  the  Propagation 
jospel."  We  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  that 
)  here  alluding  to  some  distinct  description  of 
meeting,  at  which  there  was  an  outward  repast  in 
ranee,  as  he  states,  "of  the  Lord's  death,"  and  we 
nd  in  the  minutes  of  Aberdeen  Quarterly  Meeting, 
g  of  the  Church,  which  so  closely  corresponds  to 
ement  of  Keith's,  that  it  furnishes  an  interesting 
on  of  his  meaning.  When  we  consider  the 
r  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Aberdeed,  containing 
some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Society, 
the  highest  education  and  intelligence,  it  must  be 
as  another  curioOB  link  in  the  evidence  which 
the  practices  of  the  early  General  Eaptist  and  the 
ciety  of  Friends.  The  distinct  reference  in  the 
to  the  Agapce  of  the  Primitive  Christian  Church, 
16  character  of  these  meetings,  held  from  house  to 
a  our  view  beyond  a  doubt.  The  quotation  from 
)uld  seem  to  imply  a  general  practice,  but  we  have 
t  entry  in  the  minutes  of  any  other  meeting.* 
onfirmation  of  the  whole  matter,  we  may  note  that 
says  in  his  Apology : — "  And  this  by  some  is  called 

t  to  see,  ftfter  bia  return  from  Amerioft,  how  he  oould  have  lem&ined  a 
[e  WW,  pTobably,  doctrinally  right  in  hia  American  qnturel,  bat  morallr 
tie  oonduet  ol  it  and  hia  aabBeqaent  oondnet. — A  ywj  grapbis  and 
tooonnt  of  the  discnisioni  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  bia  ease,  cziata  in 
i.  minatoa,  vol.  iL,  at  DeTonshire  Honae,  and  the  oonduot  of  the  Sooiot; 
ioated.  Hia  docMne  vom  approved,  bat  hia  oondnet  oondemned.  Ha<t  fae 
antle  in  hia  oondnet,  he  would  have  etfeoted  beneGeiall;  what  he  tailed  in 
an  opposite  ooorae. 

not  aacceeded  in  finding,  in  the  Abeideen  minute  book,  an?  entry  of  tbeir 
it,  and  we  ma;  therefore  conclude  certainly  that  they  dated  as  far  back  aa 
robably  if  the  allusion  in  George  Cox'a  tracts  relate  to  thin,  were  coeval 
1  of  the  Society. 
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a  Love  Feast,  or  a  being  together  not  merely  to  'eat 
to  drink,  or  for  oatward  ends,  bat  to  take  thence  occa 
to  eat  and  drink  together  in  the  dread  and  presence  of 
Lord,  as  His  people,  wracH  custom  we  shali,  hot  oonbbi 
In  this  place  it  will  be  fonnd  that  he  is  contending  that 
communion  of  the  early  Christians  was  not  a  saa-amental 
or  "some  solemn  sacrifice." 

The  following  is  the  minute  referred  to : — **  At 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  Aberdeen,  9th  of  Ninth  Month,  li 
At  this  meeting  a  line  of  P.  L.  (Patrick  Livingston)  b 
read,  contain^g  a  motion  of  some  Friends  of  changing 
Seventh-day's  meetings  from  the  afternoon  to  begin  in 
forenoon,  and  also  making  it  circulatory  through  Frie 
famihes  in  town  for  propagating  Truth,  and  being  a 
solatory  repast  (as  among  the  primitive  Christians)  from  hou6 
house,"  &c.* 

The  Lord's  Supper  was  not  only  placed  by  the  p 
represented  by  Archbishop  Laud,  on  the  same  footing  as 
Mass,  but  also  on  the  Kestoration  of  the  Anghcan  Cht 

■  Jt  was  left  by  Una  meeting  to  Frianda  in  town  for  theit  oonBideration,  tgaini 
next  Fonrth-dBj'a  weeklj  meeting.  And  Kt  the  Bsid  Foarth-day'B  meeling  (U. 
Ninth  Month)  it  was  condnded  bo  to  be  in  time  ooming,  and  settled  in  the  foil 
method  Mid  eonne,  to  b^in  the  next  Seventh-dar  at — lat,  at  Jean  Craig's,  1< 
Ninth  Month  ;  2nd,  at  Alex.  Gillies,  2Eth  of  Ninth  Month ;  Srd,  at  Isabel  Gerard'i 
of  Tenth  Month ;  4th,  at  Maij  Btumerman's,  ftth  of  Tenth  Month ;  6th,  at 
Grey's,  16th  of  Tenth  Month;  6th,  at  William  Tajlot's,  33rd  of  Tenth  Month;  1 
John  Hall's,  80th  ol  Tenth  Month ;  8tb,  at  Liliaa  Skene's,  6Ch  of  Eleventh  M 
Hh,  at  Thomas  Meroet'a,  ISth  o[  Eleventh  Month ;  10th,  at  Robert  Oorden's,  3i 
Eterenth  Month ;  and  then  to  begin  again  and  go  round  in  the  same  manner. 

At  Monthly  Meeting,  24th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1693,  there  is  granted  one  < 
Seventh-day  meetings  to  Elapit  fitevena,  at  ber  own  desiie,  which  is  to  be  the 
after  Bobert  Oorden,  being  to  be  the  laat. 

"  Upon  the  13th  day  oI  Third  Month,  1694,  came  to  Aberdeen,  to  that  day's  circQ 
meeting  (whioh  fell  that  day  at  Isabel  Oerrtud's),  avery  worthy  English  woman  F 
named  Helen  Btoekdaill,  who  had  a  singnlar  presence  of  the  Lord  attending  he: 
thereby  very  good  mvioe  and  anitaUe  to  the  eonditiona  of  Friends  among  us  (an 
two  weeks  after." 
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He  driving  nnvillmg  Separatists  to  church,  they 
,  small  fine  on  communion  Sundays  on  those  who 
)artake* — a  practice  which  has  been  revived  (at 
1  onr  day,  and  which  is  probably  a  custom  handed 
a  Boman  Catholic  times. 

pe«n  Uuit  3d.  wu  demanded  bom  all  tbe  worahippen  in  choroh  on 
vhioh  the  LotA'a  Supper  vm  admlnirtered,  whetlier  the  putiee  oom- 
not.  See  p.  67 — "John  Baptiet  SeereMmg,  and  Chhet  Inraeuing" — by 
,  ft  weU-wisher  of  tbe  Anabtiptiate,  in  1674 ;  London  edition,  1696. — 
I  k  now  ordinMioe  eteat  instead  of  the  pusoTer."  "  Thia  I  find  not,  no. 
Me  »Ao  would  itaj/  and  eat  should  pay  id,  and  thoee  who  teculd  ool 
[«HiMi  eat  ot  not  eat,  pay  you  vaul — thia  we  find  Dothing  otl" 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XV. 

U3.  raoH  "  Svahthkoei  Pafkbs,"  m  pobbebbion  or  ibb  Adtbob,  BHOViNa  ths  hitobi 
or  TBI  Chukob  Hbkb*bsbip  or  thx  ANOisin  Soacri  or  Fbibiuis,  &a. 

Hon  BY  AcTHOB. — Thraeisaod&tetothiidooiiiiieat.  It  ia  not  oertain  whether  "  the 
Cbnrch  ol  England"  means  the  Asglioan  EatebliBbment,  becanae  in  leotion  eereni 
Bmongh  layB  he  has  denied  "  the  Ghmoh  of  England  man/  years."  He  died  in  1663. 
We  shonld,  therefore,  incline  to  the  view  that  the  date  of  the  paper  is  1661,  vben  the 
Established  Cbaroh  was  in  a  truuitioi)  stale  between  Preebjteriamsm  and  Aiigliaaniun. 
This  docoment,  it  will  be  readil;  aoen,  does  not  intend  fc  refleot  onoharitabl;  upon 
either  Anglioanism  or  PresbyteriatiiBm ;  but  the  two  points  on  which  the  whole  docnment 
binges,  are;  First,  that  " members "  in  the  outward  and  visible  Chnroh  ahoold  con- 
eirt  of  persons  who  voluntarily  proft$i  that  "  they  have  peace  with  God  in  their 
oonsoienoes,  throogb  the  faith  of  Christ,  which  gives  viotory  over  all  sin,"  and  who 
"  have  aasnranoe  throngh  faith,  of  the  love  and  favonr  of  God,"  and  that  persona  who 
profess  to  belong  to  the  Chnroh  of  Christ  in  consequenoe  of  "  force  and  vjolenee,"  or 
from  an;  other  tmworthy  oaaae,  are  not  the  right  deaoription  ol  members ;  oonaeqaently 
a  chnroh  conaisting  ol  a  mixed  company  of  persona  is  not  a  tme  and  scriptorally 
constituted  visible  Chnroh.  Secondly,  the  nature  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  which 
onght  to  consist  of  anch  members  who  are  considered  by  their  fellow  members  aa 
"  sent  of  Christ  into  that  work,"  and  not  sneh  as  follow  it  for  emolnment,  althoogh  it 
may  be  seen  at  p.  273  of  this  work,  that  BoRoiigU  approved  of  a  fall  and  liberal  main- 
tenance being  volnntarily  given  by  the  Chnroh  itself  to  itx  Hiniaters.  It  may  also  be 
remarked,  that  this  docnment  entirely  negativea  the  idea  whioh  has  been  onrrent  for  at 
least  a  centnry  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  that  the  Membership  of  the  eurly  Bo«ety 
of  FiiMids  was  ft  "  Birthright,"  or  hereditary  Membership. 


Bone  rsw  Bbuohb  aHownta  wet  m  Dint  lai  Chcbob  or  Enoi^tn),  ua>  lu  o 


"  First  and  chiefly,  beosuse  the  Church  of  England  (so  called)  is  not  the  true  Cboich 
of  Cbriet,  nor  his  wife,  nor  body,  bat  a  false  chonh  having  the  form  bnt  not  the  power. 

Secondly,  why  she  is  a  false  chnroh.  Beoanae  aheia  not  oonstitnted  of  right  membera, 
bat  made  np  of  members  which  are  not  bom  again,  nor  renewed  in  mind  and  heart; 
and  of  snoh  members  only  doth  the  tme  Chnroh  ol  Christ  oousist :  bnt  the  Church  of 
England  oonsists  of  the  contrary,  that  is  to  aay,  of  drankardsand  covetons  persona,  Ac., 
who  are  in  the  way  of  sin  and  death  and  are  not  renewed  and  born  again,  and  this  is 
one  leMon  that  gives  na  to  believe  that  the  Chareh  of  England  is  a  false  Choiob. 


31f.  Becanse  ihe  U  not  in  the  mum  power  of  Ood  u  the  Chnroh  of  Clirut  in 
't  ol  the  ApuBtles,  bnt  is  in  the  forni  without  the  powei;  wanting  the  Spirit  end 
sintiDg  which  BTeiy  membei  of  the  true  Church  oii{;ht  to  have ;  but  she  hath 
ip  the  imitationi  of  Buoh  doctrine!  and  pTaotioes  from  the  letter,  withoat  tb« 
ower  and  spirit  of  the  Apostlea  and  tme  Ohnrch  whioh  were  in  the  days  of  old. 
thlj.  Beoanie  ahe  praotiaeth  anoh  things  for  ordinances  and  worship,  in  snoh 
[id  manner  aa  the  Scriplnra  gives  no  example  for ;  nor  did  the  Apostles  give 
ndment  for  BOoh  things,  in  many  partioolors  (which)  might  be  instaooed  wherein 
mt  of  the  example  of  the  true  Ohorches  of  Christ  in  the  Apostles'  dajB ;  bo  that 
•rt  of  her  worship  whioh  aeBms  to  be  by  example  from  the  Soriptnres  ia  not  in 
ae  power  and  Spirit  of  Ood  as  the  ohnrohes  of  old  were  in,  and  other  parts  of 
linanoee  and  worabip  are  mere  inTentiona  utd  traditions,  withoat  example  at  at] 
le  Soriptnres. 

ily.  Because  the  Spirit  of  Ood  alone  1b  not  the  rule  of  hw  OoTemnent  and 
ne  in  the  Chuioh,  neither  do  they  walk  by  that  rule,  but  make  the  eommand- 
f  men,  traditions,  anj  antiquities  of  times,  and  the  eiunple  of  the  fathers  (so 
of  former  generations  the  rules  of  Charoh  government  and  discipline;  which 
not  to  be,  bat  the  Spirit  of  Christ  i«  the  only  rule  of  the  goTemment  and  disci- 
f  the  tine  Church  of  Christ 

ily.  Beoanae  her  ministry  is  not  the  true  ministry  of  Chriat  letit  of  Him  into 
>rk,  bat  are  generally  snoh  persons  as  all  the  prophets,  Christ  and  hia  ApOBtlea 
gainst.  I  say  the  miniatry  of  the  Charoh  of  England  is  not  a  tme  ministry,  but 
lotber  spirit;  even  suoh  they  are  as  Isaiah  oried  against,  Oliapter  Iri.  ll,andBuch 
oh  cried  against,  Mic.  iii.  11,  and  such  as  Paul  spoke  against,  Tit.  .  .  .  that 
their  gain  from  their  qaartar,  and  sought  for  filthy  lucre,  and  such  aa  they 
osTer  seut,  nor  are  these  tme  ministers  of  his  Church,  bat  such  a*  these  ars 
nislerfl  of  the  Cfaunh  of  England. 

ntbly.  Because  that  the  Church  of  England  doth/are<  and  eomptl  by/oret  and 
tuponpaint  andforftiture  (upon  men' tpenmu  and  atata)  to  bt  of  their  ekurek, 
ipoBed  laith,  doctrine,  ordinanoea,  and  praotioea  upon  the  people  in  the  ignoranoe 
icienoe,aud  oontraiytooonscienoe,  aaAwilinot  allow  antorntnthe  iiberty  of  their 
■neet  in  fpirifual  thingi,  according  aa  the  Spirit  of  Ood  perauaded  them,  and  this 
intichriet,  and  not  of  the  tme  ohnrch,  and  these  things  are  (with  divers  others) 
B  wherefore  we  deny  the  Church  of  England,  and  have  done  this  many  years, 
:  can  we  ever  tarn  to  her  again  till  theee  thinga  ba  answered,  and  all  doubts  and 
IB  in  oni  oonBoienoe  resolved  in  these  psitieolais,  and  some  others  we  have  to 


for  being  tsnnsd  QnokeiB  (so  called),  we  were  induced  thereto  from  these 

Uy,  and  ohiefl;.    Beoanse  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  in  onr  oonsdence  persuaded  ub  to 
itb  of  this  way,  and  not  any  outward  cause  or  motives,  but  becniise  of  the  Spirit 

convincing  our  hearts  inwardly  ot  the  verity,  righteouiness,  and  truth,  of  this 

which  we  are. 
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Seoondly.  Beesnse  this  mj  of  religion  is  aeeoTding  to  the  Scripturei,  ani 
falGlling  of  tkrm  in  dootrine,  piaotice,  and  conversaUon,  and  the  miiuBti;,  ord 
ehorch  government,  and  disoipline  (and)  a  in  Uie  Bune  powei  and  Spirit,  am 
egaiapU  of  the  Apaitlei ;  for  the  Spirit  of  God  which  did  oonviooe  oor  oonaeianoi 
truth  of  this  way,  leada  ns  in  the  boom  way  as  the  servants  of  Ood  walked  in  i 
antt  praotioes. 

Thiidly.  Beoanse  this  was  (and)  is  peraeonted  and  Bpoken  all  marmet  ol 
falsely,  foi  the  name  of  Christ,  which  shows  that  this  way  is  of  Ood,  and  answi 
the  Scriptnres,  liecaose  the  same  things  are  come  to  pass  npoD  os  Oimst  aai 
eome,  and  that  tor  righteouBness  sake  and  not  (or  evil  doing. 

Fourthly.  Because  we  have  peace  with  Ood  in  oui  consciences  in  this  way, 
the  futh  of  Christ  which  gives  victory  over  all  sin,  and  oui  souls  are  satisGed 
bread  of  lite,  and  we  receive  ot  the  mercies  of  Ood  in  our  aouls,  and  His  Spirit 
into  all  truth  to  do  and  to  speak  the  troth,  and  to  worship  Qod  in  Spirit  and  ii 

Mfthly.  Because  we  have  asBorance,  through  faith,  of  the  love  and  favour  of 
God,  and  have  obtained  the  real  where  comfort  and  satisfaction  ia  enjoyed, 
Lody  of  sin  put  o^  and  Christ  the  new  man  pnt  on,  and  our  ahole  church  Com 
lueb  membiTi;  and  none  but  luch  ore  members  of  our  ohnich,  bat  who*  arc  bo 
of  the  seed  of  God,  nor  t)  any  owrud  tn  ftlloiaihip  with  ub,  but  who  knows  sc 
of  Qod  in  them  to  guide  them. 

And  these  are  some  few  leaaoiu  wherefore  wo  are  of  this  way,  and  such  wh 
B£om  called  Qaakers." 

E.  B.,  i.i.,  Edwabd  Bui 


CHAPTER  XVI.  • 

The  position  op  the  Tba yelling  Ministhy  in  the  Society. 
The  Method  of  their  "  obdebly  dispersion  "  accord- 
ing TO  the  necebbities  of  the  Churches.  Their 
control  transferred  by  Fox  fboh  hiuself  to  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Mixisters  in  London.  Women 
preachbbs  allowed  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
"Brethren,"  BUT  hot  to  direct  affairs  relating  to 
THE  Ministry.  The  "Ministebs'  Mbetinob,"  their 
Spiritual  Life  and  Energy.  The  establishment  of 
Church  Officers  simultaneous  with  the  rise  of  the 
Society.      The    gbadual   change   from   an   "Indbpen- 

-  dent  "  TO    a  "  CONNEXIOHAL  "   ChURCH    SySTEM;    "  CaHONS 

of  George  Fox."  The  Meetings  for  Wobship.  Silent 
Prayeb.  Disuse  of  the  Bible  in  Wobbhip  and  its 
Origin.  The  Establishment  of  the  Central  Yearly 
Meeting  in  London.  The  action  of  Fox  respecting 
Marriage. 

The  traTelling  miniBtry  in  the  early  Society  of  Friends 
possessed  great  power  and  importance,  and  it  wbb  main- 
tained as  one  of  their  diatinctiTe  principles  that  every 
minister  should,  after  Apostolic  practice,  travel.  Naylor 
affirmed  that  Baxter  was  not  a  true  Minister  hecanse 
he  did  not  travel.*  Keith  charges  the  Freshyterians  and 
Lidependents  of  New  England,  that  if  they  have  received 
a  commiBBion  in  Mat.  xxviii. :  "  Ye  are  very  unfaithful  unto 

*  Qaakera'  Catecbiam. 


They  go,  he  says,  nnto  a  honse  or  town  and  there 
ih  "a  few  that  come  to  hear  you."  So  did  not  the 
istles,  but  travelled  from  place  to  place,  and  from  one 
ion,  city  and  country  to  another,  but  so  do  not 
'•  The  Calvinistic  Baptists,  &c.,  did  not  generally 
'el  or  approve  the  practice,  and  their  "Messengers" 
ear  to  have  diSered  essentially  from  the  "Messengers" 
iie  General  Baptists.  Thomas  Pollard,  of  "  the  Church 
Christ  gathered  in  and  about  Leichfield,"  says :  "And 
'ou,  Famsworth,  and  the  rest  that  walk  up  and  down 
live  idly  without  a  calling,  if  you  would  observe  the 
ipture  for  a  rule,  you  would  see  what  Paul  saith,  'If  any 
lid  not  ujorfe  neither  should  he  eat.'"  Here  we  have  a 
tor  of  an  Independent  Church  complaining  that  one  of 
:'b  preachers  does  not  work  at  a  trade  I  f 
Ve  now  come  to  the  very  simple  machinery  by  which 
I  travelling  ministry  was,  at  this  early  period,  regulated 
.  applied  to  the  necessities  of  the  Society.  This  was 
.e  by  the  Ministers  meeting  together  and  arranging 
3ng  themselves  how  the  requirements  of  the  churches 
x>  ministry  were  to  be  snpphed.  The  notices  of  arrange- 
at  and  plan  in  the  proceedings  of  the  early  preachers, 
the  "Swarthmore  Papers"  we  have  already  quoted, 
fully  explained  by  reference  to  the  books  of  the  Society 
A  later  period.  In  the  minutes  of  the  "Morning,"  or 
listers'  "  Meeting,"  we  find  the  following,  dated  17th 
jd  Month,  1675:  "It  is  desired  that  all  Friends  in 
[  about  the  city  that  have  a  pubUe  testimony  for 
1,"  or  ministry,  "  do  meet  with  the  brethren  on  every 
st-day    and  Second-day    mornings    when    tiiey    can." 

The  Preabyterian  and  Independent  Tisible  Church  in  Kew  England  knd  elsewhero 
;ht  to  the  Test."    By  Oeorge  Keith,  ICS9.    Edition  1691,  p.  174. 
'  The  Holy-Scripture  Cledring  Itaelf,"  *e,    Bj  Tbooiai  Pollard. 
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Otherwise  they  are  "to  send  a  note  to  the  meetings 
signifying  what  meetings  they  intend  to  be  at  on  First- 
days."  Obviously,  the  Monday  morning  meeting  dealt  with 
the  future  arrangements,  and  the  meeting  again  of  the 
ministers  on  the  Sunday  morning,  at  8  o'clock,  was  to  com- 
plete the  plan.  They  then  dispersed ;  the  horses  standing 
in  readiness  in  the  yard  for  those  who  visited  the  more 
distant  meetings.*  Again,  the  object  is  stated,  16th  Third 
Month,  1681.  That  "  at  Ellis  Hookes,  his  chamber,''  by 
**  writing  their  names,  and  what  meeting  they  intend  to  be 
at  next  day ; "  "  that  as  much  as  may  be,  those  meetings," 
i.e.,  **  the  adjacent  meetings  near  the  City,"  may  be  equally 
"  supplied  so  that  there  may  not  be  several  at  one  meeting 
and  none  at  another." 

If  it  seemed  desirable  to  establish  new  meetings,  or 
special  meetings  for  special  classes  of  society,  the  subject 
was  discussed  here.f  In  1689,  it  was  ordered  positively 
that  710  Minister  should  "  go  to  any  meeting  near  the  City, 
without  acquainting  the  Morning  Meeting  at  the  Chamber." 
The  whole  of  these  arrangements  and  the  general  control  of 
the  ministry  had,  as  we  have  seen,  fallen  upon  Fox,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was  needful  for  him,  in 
Eleventh  Month,  1690,  to  direct  "  all  Friends  in  all  the 
world  that  used  to  write  to  him,"  to  write  to  the  Morning 
Meeting.    This  meeting  of  Ministers  controlled  those  who 


*Foz  says  in  a  paper  "to  the  women's  meeting." — (See  New  Swarthmore  Collec- 
tion, Deyonshire  House) — ^He  was  "  moved  to  set  up  that  meeting,*' — **  to  gather  up 
bad  books  that  was  scandalous  against  Friends,  and  to  see  that  young  Friends'  books 
that  were  sent  up  to  be  printed  might  be  stood  by,"  to  see  that  the  ministers  "  might 
not  go  in  heaps  "  to  one  meeting  and  leave  others  unprovided  for.  But  "  not  for 
them,"  (t.^.,  the  ministers)  "to  have  authority  over  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Meetings.' 

t  In  1681,  a  special  meeting  was  appointed  for  "  Mierchants  and  Tradesmen  who 
frequented  the  Exchange." 


not  folly  recognized  as  Ministers,  or  whose  ministry 
tot  approved,  and  their  names  were  iwt  entered  in  the 
anless  they  were  so.  That  this  arrangement  was  a 
if  Fox's  original  plans  is  evident  from  the  extract  in 
page  381,  and  from  a  minute,  1st  Eleventh  Month, 
where  allusion  is  made  to  a  paper  of  his  upon  the 
!t,  reqtdring  that  many  Ministers  shoold  not  go  to  one 
Qg,  leaving  others  ill  suppUed. 
£,  in  his  reply  to  Harwood,*  one  of  the  original 
of  preachers  who  had  attacked  his  authority,  says 
'  it  is  known  "  that  the  Ministers  "do  meet  together," 
hat  "everyone  takes  his  motion; "that  he  and  the 
>f  the  Ministers  "  know  what  order  is  "  in  relation  to 
)ntro!  and  dispersion  of  the  Ministers, 
rwood  states  that,  "  to  my  knowledge,"  Fox  thus 
irs  "  the  preachers  : — "  Thou  must  go  to  such  a  place," 
mch  a  place  is  ordered  for  thee;"  and  thither  they 
go,  whether  they  have  any  command  from  God  or  no ; 
'*  in  his  ahsence,  leaves  one  of  his  most  eminent 
ats  to  order  "  the  rest  of  those  who  are  "  esteemed," 
jmed  "  ministers,"  or  "  gives  them  a  piece  of  paper" 
ithly  a  memorandum  of  the  engagement  to  a  particular 
egation),  which  he  says  "  the  soul  of  the  righteous 
is  !  "  Fox  denies  "  allowing  any  in  his  absence,"  or 
hng  papers  to  them."  t  This  gives  us  a  curious  glimpse 
he  relations  of  Fox  to  his  coadjutors;  and  although 
ood's  testimony,  were  it  uncorroborated,  might  be 
ed  with    some   reserve,   in   its  main    features   it  is 


ftU  people  tbat  proUas  the  eternal  Trnth  ot  Ood.— The  oanae  «hj  I  bare  denied 
*hioh  u  the  original  ground  of  differeuce  between  lu. — This  U  onl;  to  go 

iFiiendB,  itc,"  1G63. 
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supported  by  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  Swarthmore 
papers.* 

In  1700,  it  was  needful  to  caution  women  ministers 
"  against  taking  up  so  much  time  in  our  mixed  pubUc 
meetings."  Women  were  not  admitted  to  this  '*  Sec6nd-day 
morning  meeting  "  in  the  year  1700,  and  when  they  set  up 
a  kind  of  lady-preachers'  counterpart  to  it,  the  "  Morning 
Meeting"  "judged  there  was  no  necessity  for  it;"  they 
might  *' leave  their  names,"  i.e.,  for  insertion  in  the  plan, 
and  if  they  were  careful  not  to  interfere  with  the  "brethren" 
in  "  public  mixed  meetings ,"  they  might  possibly  have  "  an 
opportunity  "  of  speaking. 

The  Ministers  were  requested  to  "  tenderly  exhort  one 
another  as  to  anything  they  might  notice  in  matter  or 
manner."  They  appear  to  have  discussed  the  character  of 
their  sermons.  In  1702,  "long,  unnecessary  preambles," 
"  dialoguing,"  raising  points  of  objection  without  clearly 
and  "  sufficiently  answering  them,"  "  affectation  in  tones, 
sounds,  and  gestures,"  and  "  seeking  popularity,"  were 
minuted  as  objectionable ;  and  "  mis-quoting  or  mis-apply- 
ing Scripture"  was  condemned;  and  Ministers  were  re- 
minded that  they  ought  to  be  "  conversant "  with,  and 
"diligent  in  reading,"  Holy  Scripture.  They  were  also 
warned  not  to  "prophesy  against  any  nation,  town,  city, 
people,  or  person." 

In  Tenth  Month,  1702,  it  would  seem  as  if  something 
similar  to  the  "  watchnight  service  "  among  the  Wesleyans 
was  attempted  to  be  re-established ;  for  in  1653  they  are 
recorded  to  have  "exceedingly  affected  night  meetings,"  and 
they  were  "  forbidden  by  the  Justices  of  the  Sessions  at 


*  See  T.  Holmes  to  M.  Fell,  1653,  p.  341 ;  also  T.  Curtis  to  G.  Fox,  8th  Eleventh 

Month,  1668,  p.  341 ;  O.  Atherton  to  M.  FeU,  1660,  p.  341 ;  Naylor  to  G.  Fox,  1664, 

p.  343,  &o. 

D   D   2 
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ly,  in  January  of  that  year,"  and  it  is  interesting  to 
liat  one  of  them  "pleaded  stiffly  for  the  hberty  of  the 
t ;  "  *  but  it  was  deemed  by  the  Ministers'  Meeting 

undesirable.  In  1717,  a  Monthly  Meeting,  (that 
)le)  writes  to  the  Ministers'  Meeting  for  an  explatia- 

the  parable  in  Matthew  xxii.  of  the  marriage  feast, 
n  explanation  was  at  once  sent  down  for  their 
ice.  The  plan  or  arrangement  books,  for  the 
riy  dispersion "  of  the  Ministers  for  London  and 
.Tirons,  still  exist  from  1697,  with  the  signatures  of 

Ministers  who  engaged  to  be  present.  Those  also 
istol  and  the  surrounding  meetings  still  exist.  It 
e  shown  from  these  books,  that  the  system  was  so 
'■e,  that  two  Ministers  were  thus  provided  for  every 
ig.t  These  books  show  that,  to  everyone  of  these 
igs,  morning  and  afternoon,  Sunday  and  week  days, 
ller  number  than  two  Ministers  in  prescribed  attend- 
veie  seldom  present,  while  every  marriage  and  funeral 
itended  by  one.  The  Minister  was  accustomed  to  ride 
coach  with  the  near  relatives.  J 

lose  examination  of  these  books  has  shown  that  the 
1  must  have  extended  to  the  counties,  as  in  one  year 
vere  found  to  be  no  fewer  than  432  visits  from  Ministers 
re  not  entered  more  than  twice.  In  a  total  of  936 
igs  held,  2,009  Ministers'  attendances  are  noted,  show- 
e  close  adherence  to  the  rule  of  two  Ministers  to  each 
;gation.    The  only  Bristol  attendance  books  preserved 

<  The  Ineligion  of  Uie  Northern  Quakers,"  1653,  p.  12. 

e  were  then  in  the  dty  twelve  tneeliiigs,  viz. ; — "  Boll  and  Month;  DeTonihir* 
Intceohnioh  Street,  Eonlej  Down,  Paik,  Peel,  BatcliS,  WestmuiBter,  Savoj, 
Street,  Wapping,  Long  Aeie,  and  in  the  enTirone,  Croydon,  Deptford, 
lieen,  HammetBrnith,  PlaiBtow,  Tottenham,  Wandsworth,  Hendou,  Mimina, 
,  Ware." 
is  stated  on  the  anthori^  ol  a  private  letter. 
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date  from  1728  to  1770.  The  London  books  only  exist 
from  1697,  to  4th  October,  1793.  We  have  seen,  however, 
that  the  system  was  in  existence  in  the  Society  in  1663,  and 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  was  commenced 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  formed  part  of  the  original 
principles  of  the  church  arrangement  carried  oat  by  Fox. 
We  shall  recognise  in  these  Ministers'  meetings  a  source 
of  the  vast  energy  and  success  which  attended  the  opera- 
tions of  the  new  Society.  We  have  ihus  presented  to  our 
view  a  Ministry  of  "  lay  "  preachers,  meeting  together  and 
arranging  among  themselves  both  the  home  missionary 
and  the  regular  church  work,  apportioning  it  among  them- 
selves in  accordance  with  the  various  gifts  of  grace  pos- 
sessed by  the  officers  of  this  "  working  church."  They 
welcomed  any  voluntary  labourers  who,  without  bemg 
Ministers,  were  generally  approved  by  the  church,  and 
considered  on  trial.  The  pastoral  care  of  the  churches 
devolved  on  the  "Elders;"  while  a  care  over  the  out- 
ward deportment  and  conduct  of  the  members,  and  other 
matters  not  requiring  spiritual  gifts,  devolved  upon  the 
"Overseers  or  Deacons."  The  sacrifices  of  time,  of  money, 
of  Uberty — to  say  nothing  of  life — which  were  cheerfully 
made  by  these  purely  voluntary  Gospel  labourers — were 
not  by  any  means  small ;  and  we  shaU  not  wonder  that 
this  earnestness  and  sincerity  met  with  a  commensurate 
success.  These  Ministers'  meetings  tended  to  animate 
their  zeal ;  and  mutual  respect,  love,  and  sympathy  light- 
ened their  labours.  They  lived  in  times  when  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  their  number*  said,  he  never  went 
to  a  meeting  without  "his  nightcap  in  his  pocket,"  so 
great  was  the   probabUity  of  his  having  to  sleep  in  a 
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I.  Indeed,  even  at  a  later  period,  when  the  flamo 
hristian  zeal  burned  far  less  brightly,  the  perfect 
ony  and  brotherly  good  feeling  which  prevailed,  when 
bnt  working  and  responsible  church  officers  met  together 
3ortion  and  to  discuBB  their  work,  is  strongly  testified 
an  aged  minister,  who  had  taken  part  in  these  meetings 
'  clergy  of  the  laity."'  The  records  of  what  passed  at 
Ministers'  meetings  are  seldom  to  be  met  with.  The 
rvation  of  the  minutes,  quoted  below,  depended  entirely 
the  circumstance  of  the  ordinary  meeting-book  being 
mtally  used  for  the  entry,  t  The  members  appear  to 
transacted  their  business  by  putting  it  into  the/orm  of  a 
m,l  a  plan  which  was  adopted  by  John  Wesley,  and 
ns  to  be  the  method  of  conducting  the  business  of  the 
)yan  Conference,  and  has  been  found  to  save  a  vast 
U  of  valuable  time,  and  to  be  emiaently  adapted  to  the 
.  of  Wesleyan  Methodism.  § 

p.  533. 

cborcbeB  in  the  dietriot  are  termod  "  The  Churoh  and  People  of  Qod,  eaUed 
grace  and  gathered  and  knit  together  by  and  in  His  Spirit  ot  Light,  Iiite,  and 
L  which  we  now  meet  and  aseemble  together  to  wait  upon  and  worship  the  Qod 
her  of  our  Lord  Jeans  Chriat,  who  hath  freely  given  onto  eveiy  one  of  ub  s 
I  of  the  Hoi?  Ghost,  by  whioh  we  are  in  measure  oomo  unto  the  true  knowledge 
lind  and  will  of  God,  though  we  are  a  poor,  unworthy  and  despised  people, 
1  among  the  rooky  moantsins  and  dark  TaUeys  of  the  High  Peak  Coontry." — 
ge  ot  Monejaah  Monthly  Meeting  Book. 

true  relation  of  the  Meeting  of  Friends  in  the  Ministry,  and  Overseers  and 
n  the  Chnrch,  the  28th  of  Tenth  Month,  1G97.  Alter  some  time  of  waitine 
J  upon  the  Lord,  io.,  these  qaeries  were  pat  to  the  meeting; — 1st.  "Whether 
lerally  believe  and  see  it  needful  to  have  such  a  meeting  as  thisf  " — Answer: 
2nd.  "If  any  be  dissatisfied  with  this  meeting  and  have  not  unity  with  it, 

yon  think  such  should  be  here  r  "  Answer :  "  No."  4th.  ■'  Whether  any  here 
illing  to  be  searched  and  their  condition  spolien  toF"  Answer:  "  Ko."  6th. 
ler  it  be  not  the  sense  of  -  the  meeting  that  all  suoh  as  preach  or  pray  should  be 
)  to  the  will  of  God  in  what  they  speak,  neither  to  add  or  to  diminieh  from 
[iventhemof  Ood?"  Answer:  "Yea."i!tc.— Chesterfield  Quarterly  Meeting  Boob, 
lay  be  safely  said  that  two-thirds  of  the  time  wasted  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Sodoty  would  be  saved,  by  resorting  U>  such  a  method  of  procedure. 
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The  foUowing  minute  gives  a  curious  insight  into  the 
inner  life  of  the  early  Society : — "The  5th  day  of  the  Eighth 
Month,  1698. — At  our  meeting  of  Friends  in  the  Ministry 
and  Elders,  in  the  meeting-house,  at  Chesterfield,  these 
things  following  passed : — First,  in  our  waiting  upon  the 
liord,  the  Lord  appeared  very  sweetly  and  powerfully 
amongst  us,  and  in  us,  to  our  great  comfort.  Praises  to  his 
Name  for  ever.  Secondly,  we  had  a  precious  time  in  prayer 
and  supplication  to  the  Lord,  in  a  sweet  stream  and  current 
of  Life  Eternal.  Thirdly,  after  prayer,  we — every  one  that 
had  a  part  in  the  ministry" — declared  how  it  had  been  with 
us,  as  to  our  feithfulness  therein,  and  where  we  had  found  by 
experience  that  the  enemy  had  hurt  us,  or  overtaken  us 
unawares  at  times.  Fourthly,  the  snares,  baits,  gins,  traps, 
nets,  &c.  of  the  enemy  were  spoken  of,  and  laid  to  plain 
view ;  and  caution,  counsel,  and  advice  in  the  love  of  God 
given  freely  from  him  amongst  us." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  a  question  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  Christian  Church  was  raised  by  the 
Lidependents  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  viz.,  that  an 
Elder  or  Bishop — i.e.,  a  Minister — .could  only  really  be  an 
Elder,  in  the  church  that  acknowledged  him  to  be  an  Elder.  This 
was  an  argument  against  Provincial  Synods,  and  the 
machinery  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;   and  as  the  pro- 

*  It  mnat  bs  Temembered,  as  shown  la  tbe  m'nute  of  ftppointmsnt,  SCKh  Tenth 
Month,  1697.  that  Orerseen  vera  appointtd  to  be  present.  We  have  before  mentictned 
that  these  officers  were  not  neeesssril;,  althongh  often  miniBters. 

It  m^  be  remarked  that  in  a  prior  minate,  the  Ministen,  OreTHeera,  and  Elders  are 
desoribed  as  "All  Friends  that  have  a  pablic  testimony  to  bear  in  oar  Rolenm 
assemblies,  and  the  Oreraeers  of  the  several  meetings."  The  word  Miuister  generally 
meaning  Travelling  Ilinisteis,  Elder  being  a  general  term. 

It  appears  that  the  Elden,  or  Ministers  appointed  by  the  Chnrohes  to  the  pastoral 
ofBce,  exercised  a  control  over  both  Travelling  MiniBters,  and  others  whose  ministry 
was  not  wholly  approved  by  the  oongregation,  in  the  inUrvali  between  the  nunistera' 


Presbyterian  MinisterB  were  all  to  be  mmistere  to 
ular  congregations,  we  must  admit  the  force  of  the 
endent  argument;  but,  in  the  rise  of  the  Early 
ds,  the  Travelling  Ministers  were,  in  the  first  place, 
wledged  by  an  association  of  neighbouring  churches, 
eld  a  certificate  of  fitness  from  them  ;  and  eventually, 
the  very  extensive  character  of  the  ministerial  services 
iny  of  these  men,  they  gradually  became  acknowledged 
re  the  position  of  "Elders"  by  the  whole  of  the  assocta- 
f  cJfurches  in  England.  This  will  help  us  to  understand 
Tax.  was  led  to  estabhsh,  first,  "  general  meetings"  or 
iations  of   churches,  which    were  held    (eventually) 

quarter;  how  he  then  subdivided  these  associated 
hes  into  smaller  and  more  convenient  numbers,  to 

together  in  what  were  termed  "  monthly  meetings," 
Lsting  of  a  group  of  3  to  5  meetings)  which  agam  sent 
ates  to  a  larger  association,  called  a  "  Quarterly 
ng."  "  The  Circular  "  Yearly  Meeting  "  was  a  very 
at  meeting,  existing  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
al  Yearly  Meeting  in  London.  Large  wooden  "  boolhs  " 
erected,  and  these  meetings  were  continued  after  the 
lishment  of  the  latter  meeting,  as  a  means  of  spreading 
rospel.  In  the  case  of  Bristol  Yearly  Meeting,  it  was 
id,  at  a  later  date,  to  expressly  provide  that,  if  con- 
d,  it  was  to  have  no  legislative  power. 

1656,  the  new  Society  had  commenced  to  emerge 
its  condition  of  isolated,  independent  churches,  and  a 
eral  meeting  "  out  of  several  counties  was  established, 
jly,  however,  as  1653,  we  have  distinct  evidence  that 

isolated  churches  chose  "one  or  two  "  "to  take  the 
:e  of  the  flock  of  God  in  that  place."*      They  had 

a  Tatuftbk  reooTd  teepeetuig  the  eBtabliefametit  of  Monthly,  Qiurterlj,  and 
Meetings,  G.   Fox   apeftki    of  the   Elders  of   partioular  pUoes  meeting  at 
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distinct  duties.  They  were  first  "to  see  that  order  be  kept 
in  the  church/'  They  were  to  see  that  "the  First-day 
(Sunday)  meeting "  was  regularly  held,  and  a  meeting  on 
"one  or  two  nights  in  the  week."  They  were  to  see  that 
the  flock  "meet  together  to  wait  on  the  Lord/'  "Three 
or  four  hours  "  are  mentioned;  whether  this  was  the  length 
of  each  meeting,  or  the  two  week-night  meetings,  does  not 
appear.  They  were  to  "  lay  the  charge  and  care  on  some 
Friends,  the  most  grown  in  Truth,"  to  see  that  every 
opportunity  for  Friends  to  meet  was  ayaUed  of."  ''Once  in 
every  "  two  or  three  weeks  "  they  were  in  addition  to  have 
a  public  or  "  general  naeeting  with  other  friends  near  you/' 
They  were  to  deal  with  delinquents  by  giving  them  "Gospel 
order,"  &c.*     In  1663,  at  Bishoprick  (or  Durham)  it  was 


Swarthmore  abont  1658.  See  **  Letters  of  Early  Friends,"  p.  812.  It  is  nnqnestionable 
that  the  principle  on  which  Fox  proceeded  was  to  establish  Elders  in  every  church. 
Those  were,  probably,  in  the  first  instance  appoin^d  by  the  Travelling  Minister.  Fox 
says  in  the  very  important  document  quoted :  **  So  you  may  see  that  there  was  not  a 
church  but  had  their  Elders."  And  the  necessity  of  Deacons  is  also  dwelt  upon. — 
Letters  of  Early  Friends,"  p.  817.  <* 
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•  **  W.  Dewsbury*s  Letter  "  countersigned  by  G.  F. — **  Swarthmore  Papers."  Dated 
1658.  A  very  ancient  document  exists  in  the  papers  belonging  to  Bristol  Meeting — 
without  dat&— entitled,  "Bules  concerning  the  Church,"  commencing: — **The  elders 
and  brethren  sent  unto  the  brethren  in  the  north  these  necessary  things,"  &o.  It 
orders  that  **  the  particular  meetings  by  all  the  Children  of  Light  be  kept  and  observed 
every  First-day  of  the  week,"  and  that  "general  meetings"  be  held  ** on  some  other 
day  of  the  week."  That  care  should  be  taken  that  meetings  should  be  established  at 
once  ''for  as  many  as  are  brought  unto  the  Truth."  In  the  13th  urticle  it  expressly 
provides  respecting  "the  Children  of  the  Light,*'  that  if  any  be  called  to  serve  "the 
Commonwealth"  "in  any  public  service  which  is  for  the  pubUo  health  and  good,  that 
with  carefulness  it  be  taken,  and  in  faithfulness  discharged  unto  God."  It  speaks  of 
"members"  and  "children  of  members,"  and  that  "records"  of  the  "birth  of 
children  "  and  "  the  burial  of  the  dead  "  be  kept.  In  the  19th  article,  it  provides  "that 
elders  made  by  the  Holy  Ghoet,  feed  the  flock  of  God,  taking  the  oversight  hereof  not 
of  constraint,  but  of  a  ready  mind,  neither  as  lord's  over  €k>d*s  heritage,  but  as 
ensamples  to  the  flock  of  Christ."  It  ends,  "  from  the  Spirit  of  Truth  to  all  the 
Children  of  Light,  in  the  light  who  walk ; " — "  that  all,  in  order  be  kept,  in  obedience  to 
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.  "  eonvonicnt  that  some  of  every  meeting "  should 
tt  together  every  first  Seventh-day  of  evenj  motuh,"  and 
re  what  necessities  or  wants  are  seen  in  their  several 
ngs,"  and  as  "necessity  is  seen,  so  to  minister."* 
;tions  were  then  ordered,  and  the  practice  of  wtvlcly 
iotis  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  northern  meetings 
iSS.f  Prior  to  1697,  a  collection  was  made  in  the 
)  meeting!  ^^  "First-day"  mornings,  but  if  any  of  the 
I  public  contributed  it  was  returned  to  (/i*m,§  because 
never  received  any  support  from  "  the  world."  If,  on 
ther  hand,  it  was  for  a  public  object,  such  as  general 
IS,  or  for  suffering  Protestant  Christians,  they  then 
'ed  the  contributions  of  "the  world." 
1656,   a  paper  was  addressed  "  From  the  North  to 

re,  with  ao  epietle,  "  Deail;  bsloTed  FiieiidE,  these  thing!  we  do  not  1a;  upon 
ft  rale  or  fonn  to  walk  by,  ±e."  The  date  of  this  is  probably  between  1653  aud 
!*rinted  in  "Lettere  of  Early  Friends,"  bom  another  soojce,  Bappoead  to  be  a 
[  the  General  ot  Tearly  Heedng,  held  in  Bedfordshire,  1S57. 

ter  froin  Anthony  Pearson  and  fifteen  othen. — "Swarthmore  Papen."  Fox 
Bee  Jonmai)  that  in  1653  aome  of  these  associated  Monthly  Meetings  were 
bed.  Dorking  Uontbly  Meeting  Book  states  that  John  Hugh  and  Thomas 
,  both  of  the  north  oonntiy,  bad  their  first  masting  in  Snirey  in  1664  or  165S. 
)nt  that  time  a  Monthly  Meeting  was  "  settled;  "  it  is  however  important  to 
that  "  Monthly  Meetings  for  Worship"  are  mentioned,  and  that  it  te  donbtful 
r  the  term  implies  in  this  ease  the  establiahment  ot  a  Monthly  Meeting  tor 
B.  This  is  a  striking  instance  ot  their  Christian  consistency. 
rief  Narrative  ot  the  Irreligion  ot  the  Northern  Qnskers,"  p.  16.    Iiondon,  1658. 

box  with  a  hole  in  the  top  "  was  made  nse  of  in  Kingston  Meeting.  Beak  A 
'  London  Meetings,"  p.  317.  A  similar  box  vraa  nsed  at  Devonshire  Honse,  and 
a  existence  there. 

lamber  ot  ingtuicee  of  this  ooom  in  the  Irish  Meetings — e.g.,  Dnblin  Men'a 
:,  1696:  "Aiistarcbns  Franlham  having  laid  doan  3d.  at  the  last  oolleotion, 

being  at  uni:|r  with  Friends,  liavliig  formerly  taken  a  wife  from  amongst 
Id,  and  he  making  Uieid  shoes,  Ac.,  it  is  desired  (bat  Abell  Btrettel  and  Joseph 
otnm  him  bia  money."  In  1697  the  collection  was  transleircd  to  the  basinesa 
fs,  becanso  the  general  public  uouM  "lay  down"  their  money— Christiane  alone, 
xvk'.i  members,  wore  to  oontribnte  to  the  support  ot  the  chunA. 
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the  South,"  from  Skipton  General  Meeting  in  Yorkshire.  n^ 

They  allude  to  **a  former  paper,"  which  was  "not 
owned  by  all  in  the  South,"  relating  to  the  **  great 
service  "  they  find  in  these  "General  Meetings."  Probably 
the  tendency  to  Independency  induced  some  of  the  newly 
established  churches  to  withdraw  from  these  associations 
of  churches,  and  the  North  now  declares  to  the  South, 
that  "if  all  parts  and  countries  were  drawn  into  the 
same  way  of  union  it  would  be  of  great  use  to  the  body." 
They  also  notify  that  they  have  "  settled  a  way  for  collec- 
tions among  ourselves,  and  for  otiher  outward  things,  that 
all  may  be  preserved  in  peace  and  order/'  But  it  is 
most  deUcately  introduced  to  their  notice,  and  they  say 
they  are  "not  free  to  lay  anything  before  them  but  our 
own  example." 

In  1658,  therefore,  we  find  the  Southern  Counties  re- 
sponded to  the  advice  tendered.  A  General  Meeting  was 
held  at  John  Crook's  house  at  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire,  and 
it  lasted  three  days.  It  was  attended  by  Friends  "from 
most  parts  of  the  nation,  and  many  thousands  of  persons 
were  at  it."  These  "General  Meetings"  appear  to  have 
combined  four  objects :  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  some- 
thing on  the  principle  of  a  Methodist  camp-meeting,  the 
administration  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Society,  the 
meeting  of  the  Ministers  from  all  parts,  giving  an  account 
of  their  successes,  and  probably  planning  fresh  aggressive 
movements,  and  the  collection  of  monies  for  home  and 
foreign  mission  purposes.  They  also  had  to  satisfy  the 
churches  that  work  had  been  done  for  the  money  contri- 
buted. In  1654,  it  was  reported  to  the  Protector,  that  at  a 
General  Meeting  at  Swanington,  there  were  six  persons 
writing  for  publication.  Giles  Calvert,  their  publisher, 
stayed  with  them  eight  or  nine  days,  returning  with  the 


to  be  put  in  print.*  At  Scaleliouae  an  appeal  on 
of  foreign  missions  was  responded  to,  to  the  extent  of 
3s.  6d.,  and  the  expenditure  reached  the  figure  of 
13s.  6d.,  which,  considering  the  difference  in  value, 
considerable  sum  of  money,  for  expenses  incurred  in 
Ingland,  Holland,  France  and  Jersey,  Turkey,  Barba- 
Virginia,  Jamaica.  In  Cambridgeshire  another  was 
or  the  Eastern  Counties ;  at  Horsham  for  the  four 
as,  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Hants;  at  Chippen- 
for  Wiltshire  and  the  adjacent  parts.  At  Horsham  a 
iption  was  raised  similar  to  the  one  recommended  at 
lOuse,  but  this  was  for  the  travelling  Ministers,  and 
illy  for  home  mission  work.  A  Yearly  Meeting  was 
Q  1660  at  Balby,  in  Yorkshire,  and  again  thousands  of 
1  attended.  In  the  same  year  a  special  Yearly  Meeting 
ilace,  which  appears  to  have  in  some  way  centralised 
ovement  and  tended  towards  a  complete  connectional 
a,  as  the  "Elders  were  ordered  from  all  parts;"  and 
ells  us  it  "was  removed  to  London  the  next  year," 
it  was  "kept  ever  since  as  a  more  convenient  place." 
;  much  remained  to  be  done  to  consolidate  the  &bric 
!  new  Society.  Persecution  of  the  most  fearful  kind 
»ok  all  the  Separatist,  or  Free  Churches,  and  there 
ardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  disorganization  resulting 
troubles  both  without  and  within,  caused  Fox  to  make 
er  and  special  effort.  Fox  was  imprisoned  in  Lancas- 
id  Scarborough  Castles  in  1664,  on  the  ground  of 
ig  against  the  Government,  but  ostensibly  for  refus- 
)  swear,  and  he  was  released  by  order  of  the  King, 
66,  who  had  been  informed  that  Fox  "was  a  man 
5t  plotting  and  fightmg."    From  1666  to  1668  Fox 

'  Sec  '-  Thutloa'a  State  Parers,"  pp.  94  and  116. 
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visited  all  the  Churches  in  England,  to  organize  and 
estabUsh  "Monthly  Meetings,"*  and  to  place  them  in  an 
orderly  relation  to  the  "Quarterly  Meetings"  (i.e.^  the 
General  Meetings  of  an  Association  of  Churches)  which 
had  been  before  established,  and  also  to  allay  by  his 
personal  presence  the  rising  tide  of  opposition  to  some  of 
his  plans  of  church  government.  It  was  his  desire,  by 
well  considered  arrangements,  to  give  to  particular  churches 
power  to  deal  with  ojffenders  against  the  good  order  of  the 
churches,  as  well  as  with  those  who  might  be  guilty  of  con- 
duct inconsistent  with  Christian  morality.  These  matters 
required  immediate  attention,  as  they  threatened  the  exist- 
ence and  the  credit  of  the  new  Society. 

The  fire  of  London  happened  in  1666,  and  from  this  year 
persecution  gradually  slackened,  and  was  at  a  stand  in  1668. 
It  has  been  represented  by  Baxter,  that  Fenn  had  some 
considerable  •  part  in  giving  to  the  "Quakers"  a  regular 
government,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  it  was  in  this  year 
that  Penn  became  an  adherent  of  the  new  Society.  Fox 
was,  however,  the  organizing  and  directing  agent,  who  by 
his  unwearied  labours  reduced  the  seemingly  incongruous 
materials  of  this  great  reUgious  movement  into  order,  and 
sought,  while  endeavouring  to  secure  the  most  abundant 
development  of  the  gifts  of  all  the  members  of  the  Church, 
to  curb  the  extravagance  which  had  destroyed  many  of  the 
little  congregations  of  Separatists  and  brought  discredit  on 
the  Christian  religion.  The  church  system  of  the  new  Society 
now  only  needed  a  central  conference.  The  "  Monthly 
Meeting "  sent  its  representatives  to  the  "  Quarterly 
Meeting,"  and  again  the  "  Quarterly  Meetings "  (already 


*  The  Monthly  Meeting  consisted  of  an  association  of  two,  three,  or  four  churches 
duly. 
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to  the  local  Yearly  Meetings)  were  to  send  represent- 
to  the  central  "  Yearly  Meeting  "  in  London.  *  All 
Biness  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  came  from  the  Quarterly 
igs.t  except  upon  "necessity  or  urgent  occasions," 
fell  out  "after  the  Quarterly  Meetings." 
t  only  representatives  that  were  to  be  sent  up  were 
tantial  Elders"  (i.e.,  Ministers)  "that  know  the  affairs 
!  Church  of  Christ  in  their  country."J  Fox  states  in 
uportant  document,  that  the  sole  officers  of  the  Society 
'  Apostles,"  "Elders,"  or  " Deacons, "§  and  that  there 
not  a  Church  but  they  had  their  Elders"  in  Apostolic 
and  clearly  implies  that  in  the  Society  of  Friends  it 
>  intended.  He  appears  to  vindicate  also  the  power 
Apostolic  or  Travelling  Ministry  to  "  ordain  Elders  in 
city,"  and  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  should  consist  of 
Apostles"  and  "Elders,"  after  the  precedent  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Besides  the  representatives  from 
Quarterly  Meeting,  every  Travelling  Minister  holding 
lificate  was  by  his  office  a  member  of  the  Yearly 
ug.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  expenses  of 
e  representatives  were  paid.  On  one  occasion  Fox 
Barclay  to  come  to  London  to  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
tates  incidentally  that  his  expenses  would  be  paid. 
;lerks  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  were  often,  if  not 
rsally,  paid  for  their  services. 
J  6th  of  the  Eleventh  Month,  1668,  appears  to  have 

le  ;eu  1689,  Fox  iM«t  there  were  36  Xearl;  Meetinga  at  home  uid  abroad 

Loh  the  Jjondon  Yearly  Meeting  oorregponded. 
!  31E  ol  "  Explanator;  Dooumeut,"  by  O.  Foi.    Date  1669. 
703,  the  rule  waa  that  none  were  to  be  admitted  bnt"Depnlies,pnblio  Friends, 
reBpoDdents." 

also  paper  by  B.   Barrow,   in  "Aberdeen  Monthly  Meeting  Uinate  Book," 
"  Knowing  that  as  be  ordained  Elders,  Deaeons,  and  Nureing  Motlien,  in 
past,  oTen  so  hath  the  Lord  onr  God  brongbt  to  paea  in  our  days." ' 
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been  the  date  on  which  the  first  London  Yearly  Meeting 
was  held.*  The  establishment  of  this  central  Meeting  gave 
strength  to  the  new  Society,  and  excited  some  attention  in 
the  outside  world.  The  paper  then  issued  by  Fox  was  twice 
reprinted  under  the  title  of  "  The  Canons  and  Institutions  "  of 
George  Fox.  The  importance  of  this  document  in  the  history 
of  the  organization  of  the  Society,  has  hitherto  been  over- 
looked, t  It  has  been  found  at  the  commencement  of  the 
records  of  every  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  Society,  which 
have  been  hitherto  inspected  by  the  writer,  bearing  date 
1669.     The  contents  of  this  document  are  very  simple : — 

1st.  Those  **who  walk  not  in  the  truth"  and  so  "dis- 
honour God,"  are  to  be  exhorted  by  persons  appointed  by 
the  Church,  who  are  to  report.  2nd.  Members  who,  con- 
trary to  their  profession,  "follow  pleasure,  drunkenness, 
gaming,  or  are  not  faithful  in  their  calling  or  dealings,  not 
honest  or  just,  but  runneth  into  debt,"  "to  be  exhorted,  and 
report  made."  8rd.  Those  who  contract  marriage  in  a 
disorderly  manner,  "contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  holy 
men  of  God."  Marriages  to  be  recorded  in  a  book,  and 
at  least  a  dozen  witnesses  to  be  present.  4th.  All  widows 
who  marry  a  second  time,  are'  to  secure  to  the  children 


*  See  **Sewel,"  edition  18dl,  vol.  ii.  p.  180;  also  a  '*  History  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  of  Friends,  imtten  by  desire  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  '*  in  London,  1804, 
p.  22. — ^MS.  Minutes  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  Devonshire  House. 

t  First  edition  in  8to,  entitled  **  Canons  and  Institutions,  drawn  up  and  agreed  upon 
by  the  Qeneral  Assembly  or  Meeting  of  the  Heads  of  the  Quakers,  &c.,  George  Fox  being 
their  President. "  London,  1669.  With  a  preface  consisting  of  a  scurrilous  attack  on  Fox, 
and  the  alteration  of  one  word  of  the  original  document  which  will  for  ever  disgrace  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet.  This  was  answered  by  Stephen  Crisp,  in  his  **  Innocent  Assem- 
blies of  the  People  called  Quakers ;  '*  also  a  4to  edition,  bound  with  an  account  of  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  Mr.  Bichard  Davis,  of  Bothwell,  the  object  being  to  warn 
the  Church  of  England  of  the  close  organization  of  the  Dissenters.  It  is  reprinted  in 
Beck  and  Balls*  "London  Meetings,"  but  the  writer  pointed  out  its  importance  in 
sixteen  or  seventeen  lectures,  given  some  years  ago  to  the  Society  of  Friends  in  many 
places,  long  prior  to  this  publication. 


te  first  marriage  a  just  and  equal  portion  of  their 
irty,  even  in  case  of  no  will  having  been  made  by  the 
husband ;  if  there  is  a  will,  then  the  legacies  under 
3  to  be  secured  before  a  second  marriage,  and  the 
gements  recorded  in  a  book.  6th.  Widows  to  be 
ially  cared  for  by  the  Church,  and  generally  eased, 
children  apprenticed.  All  things  to  be  "done  accord- 
o  truth  and  righteousness."  6th.  That  since  "  from 
sis  to  Revelations  you  never  read  of  any  priest  that 
ied  people,"  all  who  go  to  "the  priests  of  Baal,  who 
had  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  our  brethren,  who  were 
ause  of  their  banishment,  the  spoiling  of  their  goods, 
sasting  into  prison,  and  who  kept  them  in  prison  to 
lay,"  are  to  have  "gospel  order"  before  they  are  "left 
iathens;"  they  are  to  be  visited  three  or  four  times, 
unless  they  condemn  their  conduct  they  must  be 
iiated  as  members.     7th.  Those  who  "wear  their  hats 

Friends  pray,"  and  are  gotten  into  the  principle  of 
ilanters,  are  to  have  judgment  passed  against  them, 
o  be  "cut  off  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord." 
That  all 'the  meetings  in  which  there  are  a  large 
jer  of  poor,  are  to  be  liberally  assisted,  and  that  the 
;hes  "may  bear  each  other's  burdens  and  so  fulfil  the 
f  Christ."  Nothing  is  to  be  "lacking"  in  the  church 
is  matter,  because  "now  amongst  Christians  there  is 
to  be  a  beggar,  according  to  the  laws  of  Jesus." 
Any  kind  of  courtship  which  does  not  sincerely  intend 
iage,  either  men  or  women  who  "draw  out  the  affec- 
of  one  another,  and  after  awhile  leave  one  another," 
inounced.  10th.  All  evil  speakers,  backbiters,  and 
erers,  foolish  talkers  and  idle  jesters,  are  to  be  dealt 

because  "the  saints'  words"  are  to  "minister  grace 
e  hearers."     11th.  Tale-bearers  are  to   be  "reproved 
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and  admonished,"  because  **such  do  not  bring  people  into 
tmity  of  the  Spirit."  12th.  Cheats  and  people  who  borrow 
money  on  false  pretences — and  two  apparently  difficult 
cases,  "a  woman  tall  in  her  person,  and  freckled  in  the  face, 
and  one  John  Harding" — cause  the  meek  spirit  of  Fox,  in 
passing,  to  descend  to  particulars,  and  to  call  upon  the 
churches  to  condenm  them.  13th.  General  meetings  to  be 
now  held  once  a  quarter,  and  differences  to  be  speedily 
ended.  14th.  Children  to  be  "trained  up  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  in  soberness  and  holiness,  righteousness,  temper- 
ance, meekness  and  gentleness,  and  lowliness,  and  modesty 
in  apparel  and  carriage.  See  to  exhort  your  children  and 
family,  especially  while  young."  There  is  not,  however, 
a  word  respecting  treating  children  as  members.  15th.  To 
provide  books  for  registering  births,  marriages,  and  burials, 
"  as  the  holy  men  of  God  did  of  old."  *  17th.  Provides  that 
"nothing  of  the  memorial  of  the  blood  and  cruel  sufferings 
of  your  brethren  be  lost  which  may  stand  as  a  testimony 
against  the  murdering  spirits  of  the  world,  and  be  to  the 
praise  of  the  Lord's  everlasting  power  in  the  ages  to  come ; 


*  These  regiBters  are  all  lodged  in  Somerset  Honse,  and  some  of  the  earliest  dat« 
from  1652,  and  therefore  may  be  said  to  haVe  been  instituted  as  soon  as  each  ohnrch 
was  formed.  The  earliest  dates  are  probably  baok  entries,  and  in  perhaps  a  few 
Instances  the  registers  of  Separatist  churches  which  w^nt  oyer  bodily  to  the  new 
Society.  It  has  been  contended  by  J.  S.  Bowntree,  in  the  4th  Month  number  of  the 
*'  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner/'  of  1872 — ^that  the  existence  of  these  register  books 
shows  that  the  early  Friends  considered  children  as  members.  This  theory  is  com- 
pletely refuted  by  an  inspection  of  the  books  in  question.  In  a  large  number  of  churches 
there  are  entries  of  persons  bom,  married,  and  buried,  prior  to  the  rise  of  the  Society. 
The  earliest  date  of  birth  is  in  OomwaU  Quarterly  Meeting  in  1609,  while  at  Thirsk 
a  burial  is  registered  for  the  year  1610,  and  at  Heminghane  a  marriage  is  registered  for 
16391  If  the  argument  were  tenable,  since  the  Baptist  churches  from  the  earliest 
times  kept  similar  registers,  it  would  prove  equally  that  they  considered  infants  as 
members,  although  it  is  well  known  that  there  never  was  a  Baptist  church  which 
admitted  infants  as  members.  See  a  pamphlet  published  in  1873,  by  the  author  in 
reply  **  On  Membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends."    S.  Harris  &  Co.,  London. 

E  E 


npported  and  upheld  his  in  snch  hardships  and 
';  who  is  God  over  all,  hlessed  for  ever,  Amen."* 
Snch  as  pay  tythes  are  to  be  exhorted,  since  they 
3  void  the  testimony  and  suffering  of  all  our  brethren 
ive  suffered  many  of  them  to  death,  by  which  widows 
itherless  have  been  made,  which  is  contrary  to  Hke 
te  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Martyrs, 
ntrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  righteous  of  the  present 
19th.  Prisoners  (for  conscience  sake)  to  be  relieved, 
rives  and  &milie3  supported  by  the  church. 
rast  not  be  supposed  that  these  duties  had  not  been 
ned  by  the  Churches  already  established,  but  it  was 
I,  as  the  new  organization  was  now  completed,  to 
clearly  the  business  of  these  Meetings.  Then,  as  if 
vent  the  possibility  of  the  great  duty  of  the  Church 
ist,  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  being  overlooked 
riding  for  the  good  order  of  the  Churches,  Fox  adds 
regnant  epistle,  which  reads  like  a  satire  upon  the 
of  this  Church  at  a  later  period,  when  its  business 
i.  mainly  to  be  the  upholding  of  a  rigid  discipline,  not 
ch  for  the  interests  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  but  for 
a  credit,  and  when  it  retired  from  the  position  of  a 
y  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel : — "  Dear  Friends, 
thful  in  the  service  of  God  and  mind  the  Lord's 
iss.  Be  diligent  and  bring  the  power  of  the  Lord 
U  that  have  gainsaid  it.  And  all  you  that  be  faithful 
risit  (them)  all  that  have  been  convinced,  from  house 
se,  that  if  it  be  possible  you  may  not  leave  an  hoof  in 
.  And  so  every  one  go  seek  the  lost  sheep  and  bring  kirn 
H  your  back  to  the  fold,  and  there  will  be  more  joy  of 

)  aooonnts  6i  snSeiiiigs  uje  preserred  in  grim  and  ponderona  folioa  unong  ths 
I  the  Booiety,  wheie  tbey  stand  as  if  read;  for  the  Jadgment  Day,  oonUuning 
record  of  the  cmal^  iuflioted  by  professing  ChnstiaiM  I 
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that  one  sheep^  than  of  the  ninety  and  nine  in  the  fold ! '' 
A  postscript  orders  meetings  to  be  held,  ^^in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  between  10  and  11  in  the  morning,  because 
the  "priests'"  worship  had  commenced,  and  a  caution  lest 
perchance  those  who  meet  to  have  "fellowship  in  the  Spirit" 
should  be  seen  "nodding"  or  "sleeping"  in  Meetings!" 
This  seems  to  show  that,  even  at  this  early  period,  there 
was  a  tendency  unduly  to  prolong  the  period  of  silent 
prayer. 

In  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  it  would  seem  that  the 
public  meetings  of  the  Society  were  conducted  almost 
entirely  on  the  model  of  the  Baptist  and  Independent 
Meetings,  and  that  certain  meetings  of  the  Church,  corre- 
sponding with  what  would  be  now  called  "prayer  meetings," 
were  occasionally  held  with  a  large  amount  of  silent 
prayer.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  practice  of  "  silent 
meetings,"  in  the  lar^e  and  flourishing  Church  at  Bristol, 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  as  something  new  in  1678, 
and  that  "the  pure  sylence  of  all  flesh"  then  only  applied  to 
"Friends"  who  "found  freedom,"  and  who  withdrew  after 
the  regular  meeting  for  worship. 

The  question  as  to  the  amount  of  silent  prayer  in  the  early 
Friends'  Meetings,  has  been  debated  in  later  times  in  the 
Society,  very  much  in  accordance  with  the  prepossession  of 
the  persons  discussing  it.  Fox  undoubtedly  recommended 
the  newly  formed  churches,  when  there  was  as  yet  no  settled 
minister,  to  meet  regularly  in  silent  prayer;  but  his  anxiety 
to  provide  regular  ministry  is  evident  from  the  earUest  times, 
and  that  this  anxiety  increased  with  age  and  experience  is 
unquestionable.  Keith  states*  that  in  the  beginning,  when 
"divers  were  convinced  and  gathered  together  in  divers 

*  «  On  the  Benefit,  Advantage  and  Glory,  of  Silent  Meetings/'  London,  1670,  p.  8. 
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throngh  very  ntctssity  their  meetings  came  to  be  silent 
le  time,"  as  there  were  few  "fitted  and  qualified  "  to 
ir  to  others.  The  practice  of  silent  worship  was 
developed  under  the  fearful  persecution  of  Charles 
lond's  reign,  when  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Hinlstera 
strict  were  occasionally  in  prison,  and  the  law  not 
ig  a  meeting  held  in  silence,  the  advantages  of  this 
L  of  worship  were  pressed  upon  the  Society,  and  several 
were  written  by  eminent  Ministers,  in  its  favour.* 
T  states  "that  of  the  many  meetings  "  of  the  Society 
is  scarce  any  in  which  God  raiseth  not  up  some  or  other 
ister,"  &c.,t  and  that  in  his  time  there  were  scarcely 
letiugB  without  ministry.  Baxter,  while  bearing  testi- 
»  the  "  constancy  and  sufferings  of  the  Quakers,  who 
3d  in  holding  their  meetings  till  they  were  all  lodged 
'  mentions  with  his  usual  acuteness  this  new  feature 
r  meetings.  He  says  (about  1664) :  "And  the  poor 
1  souls  would  sometimes  meet  only  to  sit  still  in 
(when,  as  they  said,  the  Spirit  did  not  speak),  and 
\  question  whether  this  silence  was  a  religious  exercise  not 
by  the  Liturgy,"l — and  we  find  that  juries  acquitted 
Lthough  grievously  threatened.  We  shall  again  allude 
inroads  which  Quietism  was  commencing  to  make 
he  earnest  evangelistic  spirit  of  the  early  Friends. 
ly  remark  that  during  this  period  the  public  and 

y.  In  his  Apology,  adiooatea  it  □□  the  gronnd  tluit  "  it  can  neither  be  stopped 

lice  of  men  oi  deTils,"  and  genentll;  he  appeim  to  repreaent  in  his  argu- 

inoieasing  tendency  to  oonunend  the  practice  at  this  period. 

125,  Irwin'a  Edition,  Manchester. 

Iso,  in  the  work  above  quoted  (p.  9),  and  written  at  this  pei^od,  says :  "  That 

U  then  eame  to  find  the  advantage  '  in  a  woaderfol  mannei.' " 

,  a  pamphlet  was  pabliabed,  "  Sileat  Ueetings  a  Wonder  to  the  Woild," 

J  be  taken  to  imply  something  in  some  way  new,  or  it  would  not  be  a 

ester's  Lite,"  p.  430. 
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private  meetings  for  worship  of  the  Society  were  made 
absolutely  coincident,  as  they  scorned  even  the  semblance 
of  "flying  from  persecution,"  as  worthy  upholders  of  the 
distinctive  principle  of  Helwys,  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded* 

A  curious  document  found  in  the  records  at  Devonshire 
House,  will  convince  the  reader  of  the  correctness  of  our 
statement,  that  silence  to  any  large  extent  was  the  exception,  1 
and  not  the  rule,  in  the  ordinary  public  meetings.  This 
is  a  register  of  the  number  of  sermons  and  prayers  in 
Wheeler  Street  Meeting-house  for  rather  over  a  year,  from 
8th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1684,  to  28th  of  Twelfth-  Month, 
1685.  During  this  time  the  meetings  were  frequently 
broken  up  by  soldiery,  and  yet  there  was  an  average  of  two 
sermons  and  one  prayer  to  every  meeting  during  that  period.* 
Towards  the  end  of  Fox's  life  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  did  not  contemplate  introducing  a  large  Bible  in  the 
gallery  for  the  use  of  the  Ministers.  In  the  Meeting-house 
at  Swarthmore,  which  Fox  built,  and  of  which  he  made  a 
present  to  the  Society,  a  large  Bible  was  placed,  chained  lo 
the  gallery  where  the  Ministers  preached,  as  exemplified  in 
the  plate  of  the  worship  of  the  old  Flemish  Mennonites  at 
the  commencement  of  this  volume.  That  Fox  himself 
and  the  Ministers  of  the  early  Society  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  preaching  Bible  in  hand,  and  quoting  out  of  the 
Scriptures  from  their  Bibles,  has  been  observed.  And 
from  the  earlier  portion  of  this  history  it  will  be 
evident    that    there    was    no    intentional    ^* banishment" 

*  Out  of  58  First-day  Meetings  only  one  was  silent,  and  in  two,  prayer  only  was 
offered*  In  the  remaining  50  meetings,  84  addresses  delivered  by  men,  and  16  only 
by  women  Ministers,  three  of  the  latter  were  **  not  owned;  '*  82  prayers  were  offered  by 
men.  Out  of  58  Week-day  Meetings,  eight  were  silent,  six,  no  statement,  one,  several 
spoke.  In  the  remaining  88  meetings,  48  addresses  by  men,  18  by  women  Ministers, 
18  prayers  offered  by  men,  one  by  a  woman. 
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lolj  ScriptnreB  from  their  meetings.  This  is 
.  as  late  as  1703,*  and  in  proof  it  is  stated  that 
given  a  folio  Bible  to  a  Meetiug-honse  in  London, 
it  could  be  seen  if  wished.  It  mil  be  obvioas  that 
i  most  mifair  reply,  onless  Fox  had  actnaUj  given 
asional  use  in  the  Meeting-hoase,  in  some  waj  to 
in  their  meetings.  '  The  position  of  the  Society  of 
n  this  matter  was  well  miderstood  by  the  lude- 
and  Baptists.!  It  was  nndoabtedly  the  resnit  of 
Lse  reaction  in  1640  &om  the  enforced  use  of  the 
>f  the  Church  of  England. 

ews  of  John  Smyth,  of  Amsterdam,  on  this  subject, 
1  already  alluded  to  (pp.  106  and  107),  and  among 
ral  Baptists  it  is  obtious  that  the  reading  of  the 
iptures  was  frequently  omitted  in  some  churches 
late  a  period  as  1747  (singing  being  omitted  to 
leriod).  This  is  remarked  upon  by  the  learned 
I  and  Killingworth  repHes  admitting  that  "  the 
)f  the  Scriptures  is  omitted  in  some  of  our  assem- 

nstant  and  oniform  recommendation  and  enquiries 
e  private  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
of  Friends,  mitigated  the  obvious  disadvantages 


e  VeritatiB."  London,  1708.  Bj  D.  Fhillipa,  HJ>.,  In  lepl;  to  John 
FrebMe  by  WbitehMd,  and  poatsoript  by  CUridge.  pRge  303  to  906. 
not  oeoewary  to  the  ipiritiul  woiabip  of  Chiut.  We  do  not,  in  the  tune 
noonrage  it  in  any  way,  much  leu  oouuuuid  it.  Should  m  givt  order 
ig  of  any  book  in  mu  meetings,  it  unmU  be  for  the  reading  of  the  Boly 
Alio  "  Bauonsblo  Advioe  ftbont  Qnakednn,"  by  John  Stillitigfleet. 
le  li««t  of  onr  knowledge,  no  attack  on  the  Sodety  vm  erer  made  in  early 
ndependent  or  Baptist,  foi  tbe  praettoe  of  the  eielnnon  of  the  Bible  from 

AddreM  to  the  (Ooneral)  BaptisU.  1747.— He  attended  the  Gsnenl 
Dg  at  Horoot. 
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which  accmed  from  the  omission  of  its  systematic  reading.* 
Yet  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  effects  of  this 
omission  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  all  the  Dissenting 

^  Churches,  particularly  upon  the  General  Baptist  congrega- 

tions and  the  Society  of  Friends,  f 

In  the  rejection  by  the  Dissenting  Churches  of  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Beformers  in  the  English  liturgy,  for  the 
systematic  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  may  be  seen  one 
of  the  lamentable  results  of  the  enforcemmt  by  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law,  even  of  a  most  important  and  salutary  practice, 
and  one  which  has  greatly  tended  to  diffuse  the  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures  among  the  common  people  in  England. 
In  the  year  1670,  the  holding  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was 
prevented  by  the  persecution  incident  to  the  Conventicle 
Act.    Batcliff  and  Horslydown  meeting-houses  were  pulled 

>  down  by  soldiers.    At  Batcliff  the  church  met  on  the  ruins 

the  next  Sunday.  In  1672,  it  is  noted  in  the  Minute 
Book,  that  there  is  to  be  a  General  Meeting  of  Friends  held 

fc  in  London  once  a  year,  in  the  week  called  Whitsun  week, 

to  consist  of  six  representatives  for  the  City  of  London,  three 
for  the  City  of  Bristol,  two  for  the  town  of  Colchester,  and 
one  or  two  for  each  and  every  of  the  counties  of  England 


*  In  1717,  Bristol  leportfl  that,  in  the  School  under  the  care  of  the  men's  Meeting,  "the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  in  a  solemn  manner  read  every  day.** — ^MS.  Minutes  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 

t  In  spite  of  the  "  Apologetical  KarratiTe  *'  of  the  Assembly  Independents,  the  state- 
ment on  Independency,  published  in  1648,  page  8,  that  the  worship  of  the  Independents 
indaded  **  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  exposition  of  them  as  occasion  was,*'  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  (unless  we  except  the  fragmentary  reading  of  the  chapter 
coming  under  comment  in  the  sermon)  the  whole  body  of  Dissenters  in  England, 
(excepting  those  only  who  participated  with  the  Presbyterians  in  the  State  worship), 
did  not  omit  the  excellent  practice  of  the  early  Christian  Church  Tiz.,  the  coneecu- 
tive  public  reading  of  the  Kew  Testament — a  practice  to  which  we  probably  owe 
the  transmission  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  with  so  great  a  degree 
of  certainty,  to  our  own  times.  « 
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les  respectively ;"  and  that  all  other  persons  (except 
tg  Ministers,  who  were  ex  officio  members),  than 
\\.o  are  "  so  nominated,  appointed  and  chosen,"  be 
to  forbear  to  come  to  the  said  meeting,  except  such 
when  met  together  shall  see  meet  to  admit.  "  The 
iboTirers  "  (t.e.  travelling  ministers)  are  **  ordered  to 
in  the  same  week."*  This  shows  that  there  was  a 
leoQs  gathering  of  the  ministers  in  a  separate  meet- 
1  1678,  the  *'  travelling  brethren  in  another  meet- 
Ided  a  postscript  to  the  epistle  issued.  In  1688, 
ision  arose  in  the  assembly  about  choosing  "par- 
men  and  accepting  offices  as  justices  of  peace," 
!  interesting  to  notice  that  Fox  strenuously  opposed 
isideration  of  political  matters  in  this  meeting  (con- 
the  opinion  of  Fenn  and  others),  and  stated  that 
not  in  the  wisdom  of  God  to  propound  such  things 
erve  all  men  in  the  truth  arid  righteousness  ;  "  and  gave 
ion  that  those  who  were  concerned  in  such  matters 
lisconrse  among  themselves  concerning  such  things," 
bringing  them  into  the  church. 
;reat  wisdom  of  such  advice  is  obvious,  for  if  the 
ad  no  right  to  meddle  with  rehgion  or  spiritual 
,  the  churches  had  no  right  to  use  their  rehgioos 
ition  to  interfere  with  the  civil  government  or  discuss 
ecnlar  matters.  As  individuals,  or  in  their  capacity 
tns,  thej  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so,  but  churches 
irease  their  means  of  spiritual  usefulness  by  asso- 
the  benefits  they  confer  with  the  spirit  of  pohtical 
The  only  object  of  the  organization  which  Fox 
led  was,  in  his  mind,  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
orderly  internal  government  of  the  churches.     The 

*  Uiuute  Book,  1G72. 
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system  worked  well  as  long  as  it  had  for  its  sole  object  the 
promotion  of  the  gospel,  and  while  the  members  were 
J  strictly  limited  to  thos^  who  gave  evidence  of  •  conversion, 

I  and  while  their  officers  were  those  exclusively  who  gave 

[  their  earnest  personal  labour  to  that  great  end.    One  of 

t  the  most  important  objects  aimed  at  was  to  have  a  popular 

method  of  the  ejectment  of  a  member  from  the  Christian 

society,  when  he  or  she  had  brought  the  profession  of 

Christianity  into  disgrace.    In  the  early  Society  the  case 

^  first  occupied  the  attention  of  the  ministers,  who  tenderly 

laboured  with  the  offender  to  bring  him  to  repentance.    If  he 

was  unwilling  to  hear  the  Church,  he  was  then  judged  by  his 

peers.    The  greatest  care  was  taken,  that  if  he  were  willing 

;  to  confess  and  condemn  his  conduct  as  jmblicly  as  the  offence 

j  wcis  hnotofif  he  should  be  received  back  into  Christian  com- 

^  munion,  but  if  he  considered  that  he  had  not  been  treated 

impartially,  he  had  the  power  of  appealing  from  the  Monthly 

to  the  Quarterly,  and  from  the  Quarterly  to  the  Yearly 

Meeting.    We  may  remark  that  in  no  single  particular  has 

I  the  organization  of  the  Society  of  Friends  worked  better. 

The  process  of  ejection  is    less  summary  than    in    the 

Methodist  societies,  but  is  less  liable  to  abuse. 

The  wisdom  with  which  the  question  of  marriage  was 

I  grappled  with  by  Fox,  from  the  earliest  period,  avoided  the 

I  charge,  which  was  falsely  made  against  the  English  Baptists, 

of  disregarding  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  because  they,  as  well 
as  the  Friends,  solemnized  their  marriages  among  them- 
selves, and  neglected  to  be  married  by  the  clergy  of  the 
State  Church,  and  were  equally  cut  off  from  the  advantage 
of  the  parochial  registers.  It  was  common  among  the 
Baptist  congregations,  who  also  objected  to  be  married  by 
"  a  priest,"  to  keep  registers  of  marriages  as  well  as  births 
and  burials. 
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t68,  Fox  infonuB  as,  in  an  inteTeBting  paper*  on  the 

several  Friends  came  to  him  concerning  marriageB, 
>wi^iat  they  Bhoold  do  in  that  case,"  and  he  advised 

marriages  should  be  laid  before  "  fiuthftil  Friende  " 
r  chnrch  capacity.  The  clearness  of  the  persons 
Dg  to  be  married,  from  aU  other  engagements  was 
;ated,  the  consent  of  parents  obtained.  It  was  then 
ft  to  them  to  "  declare  it,  in  the  end  of  a  meeting,  and 
istices,  and  at  the  market  cross."  If  there  was  any 
y  raised  in  the  particular  congregation  against  the 
;e,  "  they  might  stay  till  the  general  county  meeting, 
en  all  things  were  clear,  that  they  might  appoint  a 
; "  for  solemnizing  the  marriage.    Twelve  Friends 

be  appointed  witnesses,  and  as  many  more  as  they 
,  and  "  their  relations  of  the  world  might  come 
There  appeara  to  have  been  some  difficulty  in 
ning  complete  order.  Sometimes  "  the  loose  ones  of 
Id  would  stand  up  and  take  themselves  in  marriage 
ids' meetings,"  and  "certificates"  and  "registers" 
it  kept,  in  spite  of  Fox's  care,  "  in  many  places."  Fox 
id  down  more  stringent  rules  for  the  churchoB,  and 
168  the  marriage  was  laid  before  both  the  men's  and 
's  meetings,  the  Monthly  and  the  Quarterly  Meetings, 
hey  came  out  of  different  countieB,  "  certificates  of 
3S  were  to  be  produced.  In  1663  the  parliament 
in  derision  Barebones'  parHament)  ordered  that  afl^r 
h  September,  all  persons  who  shall  agree  to  be 
L  within  the  Commonwealth  of  England  shall  deUver 

names  and  places  of  abode,  with  the  names  of  their 
,  guardians  and  overseers,  to  the  registrar  of  the 
where  each  party  lives,"  who  was  to  see  that  the 

lora  OollMtioD,  ToL  v.    Deronsbin  Home.     "  O.  Foi'i  ptper,  39-9-1670." 
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banns  were  published  in  the  church,  **  or  else  in  the  market' 
placef  three  several  weeks  snccessively  before  the  hours  of 
11  and  12  o'clock  on  a  market  day,  if  the  party  desire  it/' 
The  registrar  then  made  ont  a  certificate  ^*  of  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  one  or  the  other/'  The  parties  are  then 
to  come  before  some  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  district, 
&c.,  with  this  certificate.  The  man  then  says : — *^  I,  A.  B., 
do  here,  in  the  presence  of  Gk)d  and  before  these  witnesses, 
promise  to  be  to  thee  a  loving  and  faithfol  husband,''  and 
the  woman  the  same The  Protector's  parlia- 
ment confirmed  the  Act  in  the  year  1656.  During  this 
period  it  was  customary  for  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  be 
twice  married,  once  by  the  Magistrate,  and  once  by  the 
Minister. 

Fox  held  a  strong  view  of  the  religious  character  of 
marriage : — "  We  marry  none  but  are  witnesses  of  it/'  Mar- 
riage ^4s  God's  joining,  not  man's/'  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  the  form  of  words  now  used  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  is  that  prescribed  by  the  Directory  with  very  slight 
variation,  viz. : — The  man  took  the  woman  by  the  **  right 
hand,"  saying  these  words,  ^'I,  M.,  do  take  thee  N.,  to  be 
my  married  wife,  and  do  in  the  presence  of  God  and  before 
this  congregation,  promise  and  covenant  to  be  a  loving 
and  faithful  husband  unto  thee,  until  God  shall  separate 
us  by  death" — and  the  wife  the  same.  The  Society  of 
Friends  being  the  only  Church  which  has  handed  down  the 
simple  form  of  the  Puritans  in  the  marriage  ceremony  to 
modem  times.  We  annex  the  ancient  form  of  certificate 
below.*     To  such  an  extent  did  the  care  respecting  mar- 


*  Vorm  of  Marriage  Gertifioate. — ^**Enow  all  people,  that  A.  B.,  of  0.,  in  the 
eotuity  of  D.,  and  L.  M.,  of  G.,  in  the  eonnty  of  W.,  haying  in  seyeral  Monthly 
Meetings  of  the  Lord's  people,  published  their  intention  to  join  together  in  marriage, 
and  haying  obtained  the  assent  and  consent  of  friends  and  relations,  being  found  clear 
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riages,  once  so  wise  and  needfal,  prevail  in  the  Society 
when  it  was  no  longer  needfal,  that  prior  to  1790,  the  man 
had  to  attend  12  distinct  meetings  for  discipline,  to  repeat 
in  public  his  intention  of  marriage,  and  the  intentions 
were  announced  20  times  prior  to  the  solemnization  of  the 
marriage.*  Snch  were  some  of  the  features  of  the  rise  of 
the  early  Society  of  Friends.  We  shall  now  see  this  experi- 
ment in  Church  Govemment  enter  upon  another  stage  of 
its  development,  and  it  will  form  a  new,  and  hitherto 
unwritten,  chapter  in  its  history. 


from  all  other  penioxiB,  upon  the  day  of  month,  in  the  year  ,  at  the  dwelling- 
hooee  of  ,  in  an  assembly  of  the  Lord's  people,  they  were  joined  together  in 
marriage  aooording  to  the  law  of  God  and  example  of  His  ancient  people ;  for  the  said 
A.  B.,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  His  people,  took  her  the  said  L.  M.  to  be  his 
married  wife,  and  she,  the  said  L.  M.,  in  like  manner  took  him  to  be  her  husband,  and 
of  them  did,  and  do  hereby  engage,  to  be  faithful  each  to  other  in  that  near  relation  of 
marriage  daring  both  their  lives,  of  which  we  are  witnesses."  Here  the  witnesses  sign. 
From  Monthly  Meeting  Book,  Edinburgh,  1671. 


*  Bathbone's  Narrative,  p.  112. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XVI. 


PETITION  VBOM  "FSIEKPB'*  TO  THE  OOUKGIIi  OF  THE  LOBD 

PBOTEOTOB,  1668.  * 

(Hitherto  unpabliBhedas  a  whole ;  for  amall  portion  see  "  Dr.  Waddington's  History.**) 

<«To  THS  Pbotboiob  asd  ms  OoxmaL. 

~"  Fbixrds — ^It  may  seem  strange  onto  yon,  as  it  doth  nnto  others,  to  hear  that  so 
many  of  onr  Friends  should  be  east  into  prison,  there  being  few  gaols  or  houses  of 
correction  in  England  to  which  some  of  them  have  not  been  committed,  and  yon 
partly  Imow  how  many  of  them  are  this  day  in  bonds,  and  it  is  no  less  strange  that 
such  frequent  and  heavy  sufferings  for  matters  of  oonsdenoe,  should  come  upon 
us  and  our  brethren,  who,  for  the  most  part  have  been  instrumental  with  you  and 
others  for  casting  off  that  yoke  of  oppression  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  wars, 
lay  upon  the  honest  people  of  the  land,  which  made  many  fly  into  strange  nations,  and 
to  seek  habitations  in  the  deserts.  But  we  wonder  the  more  that  they  should  come 
from  those  we  counted  our  friends,  that  so  much  have  pretended  the  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  many  of  themselyes  practised  the  same  things  for  which  we  now  suffer. 

*'  May  we  not  ask,  What  has  been  done  by  our  Friends?  What  laws  are  those  which 
they  have  broken?  Whose  persons  or  possessions  have  they  wronged?  What  force  or 
Tiolence  to  any  man  have  they  used  ?  Have  you  found  them  in  plots,  or  guilty  of 
sedition,  or  making  resistance  against  authority?  have  they  not  patiently  borne  the 
greatest  sufferings  that  any  people  of  this  nation  ever  lay  under  since  Queen  Mary's 
days,  without  murmuring  or  discontent?  and  when  have  they  sought  to  revenge  them- 
selves, or  troubled  you  or  others,  to  be  repaired  for  those  many  injuries  and  false 
imprisonments  which  they  have  endured ;  how  have  they  been  counted  as  sheep  for  the 
slaughter,  persecuted  and  despised,  beaten,  stoned,  wounded,  stocked,  whipped,  haled 
out  of  the  synagogues,  and  cast  m  dungeons  and  noisome  vaults,  where  many  of  them 
have  died  in  bonds,  shut  up  from  their  friends,  denied  needful  sustenance  for  several 
days  together,  not  suffered  to  have  pen,  ink,  or  paper,  and  when  they  have  laid  there 
many  months,  and  some  of  them  years,  denied  a  legal  trial,  continued  from  sessions  to 
assizes,  and  from  one  assize  to  another,  and  no  equity  to  be  found  from  judge  or 
justice. 

^Befennee  in  tbe  PaUlo  BmovA  OfOoe— <*I>onieBtio  Intomigiiun''— Letten  and  P»pen,  1668,  pp,  460, 481. 
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be  uuwered  to  m,  the;  im  eommon  distmbms  of  miniiten,  the;  will  not  pa; 
ley  will  not  rweu,  the;  will  not  pat  oft  tfaeiT  hsts,  the;  travel  up  uid  down 
a  ooon^  to  anothei  without  a  nugistrate'e  pau,  and  on  (he  Firet-d^a  to 
I  at  great  dutanoaa ;  the;  will  not  pa;  feei  when  bronght  into  eonrte,  nor  plead 
rmi  there  uaed,  nor  give  ■eonrity  to  keep  the  peaoe,  or  to  be  ol  their  good 
IT,  when  the  jiutioea  ol  the  peaoe  leqoiie  it,  and  we  bave  lawi  and  enitoma 
aire  thwe  thiugi  ehonld  be  done. 

loigotten  what  waa  one  of  the  great  eaowa  ot  the  late  wars,  the  niflBringB  that 
w  impoeed  and  la;  upon  man;  for  niatt«m  of  eouaeienoe;  and  wai  is  not  a 
itenee  ol  our  fighting  that  we  might  enjo;  the  beedom  of  oonaolenca.  aa  well 
id  tjghta,  not  onl;  in  the  inner  man,  lor  that  the  biahope  or  Hi^  Oommiaiion 
raid  not  hinder,  bat  the  b'ee  exereiee  in  all  aeta  of  i^e^  and  religion  of  what 
i  ahonld  make  manifeet  to  na.  Bnt  whether  this  wai  then  intended,  ox  ia  now 
1,  it  if  that  irtileh  ia  our  right  whieh  we  moat  claim,  and  no  man  xatj  take 
Fot  thia  we  know  that  Ohrlat  Jesua  alone  halh  right  to  rule  OTsr  the  oon- 
of  mm,  unto  whom  ever;  one  mnat  giro  an  aoooont  ol  himaelf  aoooiding  to  the 
feet,  and  nnchangeable  law  of  Qod,  whioh  ii  rerealed  with  that  alone  of  Qod, 
I  made  manifeet  in  man,  whioh  he  hath  ihowed  nnto  him,  b;  whioh  eTOnrone 
judged  at  the  laot  da;,  when  the  book  of  oonadenoea  ahali  be  opened ;  and 
I  all  nneqnal,  imperfect,  and  ohangeabla  lawa  of  men  we  do  den;,  and  b; 
for  their  trangreaaian,  we  ahall  not  be  judged  of  the  Lord ;  and  all  lawi  made 
willa,  b;  their  wiadoma,  in  the  thin^  of  God  whioh  oonoem  religion  and  the 
eiae  of  a  good  oonaoienoe  towarda  Qod  and  man,  agunat  them  all  we  do  bear 
and  knowing  the  oommandmenta  of  the  Lord,  and  what  be  requires  of  na, 
ing  taated  hie  tender  krre  to  those  that  keep  them,  and  (elt  hi«  teirora  againat 
edienoe,  we  are  made  willing  to  bear  the  greateat  auffetlnga,  rather  t^^n  m.in 
jtod.  And  in  thia  gionnd  we  stand,  not  oaretni  what  man  oan  do  onto  na,  tx 
18,  nor  to  giro  him  an  aniwer  in  thie  mattra,  for  whether  it  ia  better  to  obc; 
aan,  let  him  judge. 

here,  to  prevent  mistake,  we  do,  with  the  like  gleamaea,  declare  onr  tree  and 
ubjeotton  in  the  thing!  ol  thie  worid  to  era;  ordinanoe  of  man  that  is  just 
g  to  the  righteona  law  of  God;  and  our  week  la  not  to  weaken,  but  to 
an  the  hand  of  the  magiatiate,  b;  labouring  to  bring  all  to  own  that  of  Ood 
lonld  eiereiae  their  oonaaienoBa  to  do  in  all  things  aa  th^  wonld  be  done  unto, 
ii  fulfilled  the  law  and  the  propheta ;  whiah  takes  aw^  the  ooeaaion  itself  of 
and  bangs  to  live  in  peaoe  and  lore  whorein  should  be  the  magiatiates'  jo;  and 

do  but  look  baok  to  the  orimea  charged  against  us,  and  all  the  sullerings  we 
',  and  ;on  ma;  oleail;  see  that  not  for  an;  gnilt  done,  or  just  law  broken,  that 
man,  are  wa  thus  puniahed,  but  tor  thinga  whieh  oonoem  our  Qod ;  and 
or  bearing  our  witneas,  aa  we  are  moTsd  of  the  Lord,  against  the  lalaa  pro- 
d  hirelings  of  thaae  days,  who  b;  their  fruits  are  made  manifest,  not  only  unto 
0  man;  thooaanda  besides ;  yea,  the  greateat  part  of  all  the  sober  people  of  the 
;heir  own  hearers  will  confess  it,  and  we  see  and  know  that  the;  and  all 
IS  and  vorshipa  in  the  world,  sat  np  and  standing  in  the  will  of  man  (■.<., 
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supported  by  tiie  Stale.— ESb.)  shall  perish  and  oome  to  nothing,  and  the  rise  of  these 
men,  their  growth  and  end  we  eomprehend,  and  see  their  downfall  hasten  greatly,  and 
all  the  powen  of  the  earth  $haU  not  be  able  to  ewpport  them;  and  with  them  shall 
fall  their  tithes,  their  temples,  their  glebe  lands,  and  offerings,  their  set  days  ol 
warship  in  their  wills,  and  all  laws  iitnitiT»g  the  Holy  One,  made  to  uphold  their  eraft ; 
and  blessed  are  th^  idio,  through  the  day  of  trial  shall  stand  in  their  witness,  falthfal 
unto  God,  not  leaxing  what  man  oan  do  unto  them. 

•<  Do  not  you  ^yprove  Ohrist  JTesus  His  going  into  the  temple,  and  do  not  you  own 
the  Apostlss  who  went  into  the  Jews*  synagogues  every  Sabbath-day,  and  into  the 
market  plaoes  to  testify  of  Ohxist  Jesus,  and  reason  with  the  people?  And  do  not  you 
eommend  Luther  and  Oahin,  John  Wickliffe,  and  others,  as  famous  for  their  seal  in 
publishing  abroad  what  then  was  manifest  unto  them ;  and  thoee  penone  whUh  in 
Queen  Mary^e  day$  went  into  the  Popieh  eteeple^houeee  to  bear  witness  against  their 
superstitions,  which  caused  her  to  make  a  law  against  them,  by  which  many  of  them 
suffered,  and  by  which  the  priests  of  England,  tUl  the  last  parliament,  were  guarded, 
and  it  is  now  become  an  offence  to  practice  the  same  thing?  And  is  that  a  just  law 
made  by  the  late  parliament  by  which  many  have  suffered  ?  Are  not  the  priests  sprung 
from  the  old  root  of  Episcopacy,  and  it  from  the  Pope?  And  are  they  not  forced  to 
fly  thither  for  ordination  ?  And  is  not  that  spirit  the  same  which  makes  these  laws  to 
support  them?  How  shall  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  the  Papists,  Turks,  infidels, 
heathens,  be  eoweertedt  Xour  priests  sit  down  in  their  ease  and  wUl  not  go^  though 
th^  call  themselves  ministers  of  the '  reformed  church.'  And  have  not  you  taught 
other  nations  how  to  make  laws  to  restrain  the  testimony  of  those  whom  the  Lord 
sdnds,  and  is  oending,  into  all  the  comers  of  the  earth  ? 

**I>id  the  command  of  the  Lord,  which  gave  tithes  to  the  Jewish  priesthood,  concern 
the  (Jentilas  ?  And  was  not  the  commandment  to  the  Jews  themselves  dis-annulled 
when  the  priesthood  was  changed?  Did  ever  any  of  the  believing  Jews  pay  tithes  to 
the  Apostles,  or  any  of  the  Qentiles  either?  Did  not  the  Papists  bring  in  this  doc- 
trine and  oppression  ?  And  did  not  many  of  the  martyrs  in  Queen  Mary*s  days  witness 
against  tithes,  and  was  not  Uiat  an  article  for  which  some  of  them  suffered?  And  do 
not  you  own  and  commend  those  martyrs,  or  do  you  judge  them  for  holding  an  error? 
Has  not  all  or  most  of  those  countries  that  turned  from  the  Pope,  and  are  called 
reformed,  cast  off  tithes  with  the  Pope,  and  were  ashamed  of  them?  And  is  it  the 
glory  ofEnglandf  who  pretende  to  the  higheet  refonnation^  to  keep  yp  tithee,  the  Popish 
priests'  maintenance,  and  first  fruits  and  tenths,  the  wages  of  the  very  Pope  hiwifi^if^ 
and  to  hale  before  courts,  oast  into  prisons,  and  spoil  the  goods  of  all  those  who,  for 
conscience  sake,  cannot  pay  them?    Let  that  of  God  answer. 

**  And  how  many  have,  and  at  this  day  do  suffer  because  they  cannot  swear,  which 
Christ  Jesus  and  ]ffis  Apostles  above  all  things  forbid?  How  are  the  conmiands  of 
Christ  made  void  by  the  eustoms  and  traditions  of  men  ?  Were  it  not  easy,  by  taming 
the  law  against  liars  and  false  witnesses  which  the  law  of  God  is  against,  to  find  out 
that  which  your  law  against  false  swearing  never  did  or  could  discover.** 

"  Do  you  own  Ciirist  Jesus,  of  whom  the  Jews  that  put  him  to  death  gave  God 
witness  that  he  regarded  no  man's  person  ?  Do  you  commend  Mordecai,  who  could  not 
give  ward  and  bow  to  Haman?    Do  you  regard  his  word  who  said: 
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*  I  know  not  to  f^ve  flftttering  titles  onto  men,  lor  in  so  doing  my  Uakeat  would  soon 
take  me  away.*  Hath  not  God  made  ol  one  mould  and  one  blood  all  nations  to  dwell 
upon  the  iaoe  of  the  earth?  And  doth  not  he  that  respects  persons  commit  sin  and  is 
oonTinoed  of  the  law  as  a  transgressor?  and  mnst  it  now  be  an  offence  not  to  put  off 
yoor  hat,  or  give  respect  to  the  person  of  him  that  hath  a  gold  ring  and  fine  apparel? 
Hath  not  all  the  earthly  lordship,  tyranny,  and  oppression  sprang  from  this  gromd, 
by  which  creatures  have  been  exalted  and  get  op  one  above  another,  trampling  under 
foot  and  despising  the  poor  f  and  U  it  not  easy  to  see  that  power  and  awtkorUy  without 
contempt  may  be  preterved,  the  power  honoured,  obeyed,  and  eubmitted  mito,  and  the 
person  not  respected  ? 

**Has  not  the  great  and  heavy  oppression  of  the  law  been  long  felt  and  cried  out 
against,  the  long  delays  in  courts,  and  the  great  fees  of  officers,  which  raises  money  to 
be  ezoessively  rich  oat  of  the  rain  of  the  poor,  which  has  brought  an  odimn  apon  the 
law  itself ;  for  to  the  poor  the  remedy  is  frequently  worse  than  the  disease,  and  while 
people  are  free  to  feed  this  deceit,  there  is  little  hope  to  haye  it  amended.  And  how 
full  of  Has,  deceit,  pretences,  and  needless  circumstances,  are  all  your  pleadings  and 
proceedings  to  the  burden  of  many  men's  consciences  and  ruin  of  their  estates,  and 
how  Tile  and  wicked  are  the  greatest  part  of  lawyers  that  will  plead  any  lying  for 
money,  and  by  their  subtlety  do  most  commonly  hide  and  ooTsr  the  truth,  and  when 
do  the  judges  reproYc  it?  And  how  treacherous  and  deceitfol  are  the  solicitors  and 
attorneys,  that  truth  and  honesty  can  scarce  be  found  amongst  them,  and  how  do  these 
eat  up  the  people,  as  it  were  bread,  and  grow  great  and  rich  hj  raising  and  increasing 
suits,  troubles,  strife  and  debate  amongst  their  neighbours  ?  And  we,  seeing  these 
oppressions,  are  made  to  bear  our  witness  against  them,  and  cannot  uphold  them,  and 
our  testimony  shall  not  be  in  yain. 

**  And  how  is  the  power  given  to  justices  and  judges  to  bind  to  the  peace  and  good 
behaviour,  being  left  to  their  discretion,  turned  against  the  most  peaceable  and  best 
behaved  persons  among  men,  merely  because  th^  cannot  bow  to  their  wills  and  hold 
their  tongues,  when  the  Lord  God  requires  them  to  speak. 

"  Do  you  commend  Christ  Jesus,  his  apostles  and  saints,  who  were  sent  to  preach  the 
gospel  and  travelled  from  dty  to  city,  from  nation  to  nation,  from  country  to  country, 
that  the  endt  of  the  earth  might  hear  the  glad  tidinge  of  ealvation  ?  And  do  you 
commend  those  they  called  Puritans  for  going  many  miles  to  worship  the  Lord  ?  And 
do  you  now  condemn  those  that  practise  the  same  thing  ?  Would  not  your  law  against 
vagabonds  have  taken  hold  of  Christ  and  his  ministers  and  hindered  their  work?  By 
it  have  many  honest  and  good  people  suffered  most  shameful  whippings  and  imprison- 
ments, who  were  travelling  in  their  own  country  about  their  outwurd  and  lawful  occa- 
sions, that  were  of  considerable  estates,  and  could  not  be  committed  vagabonds.  And 
what  use  is  made  of  this  law  throughout  the  nation,  you  cannot  but  hear. 

<*  Are  not  these  things  like  the  sayings  of  those  who  said,  had  they  lived  in  the  days  of 
the  prophets  they  would  not  have  persecuted  and  put  them  to  death,  and  yet  they 
crucified  Christ,  and  so  the  cry  at  this  day  }b  against  the  Jews  for  their  cruelty,  when 
yourselves  are  found  exercising  the  same  things  against  his  saints  and  members. 

**  Long  hath  the  beast  reigned  and  usurped  power  in  these  things,  and  the  false 
prophets  who  have  overspread  the  earth,  and  the  great  whore,  who  bave  made  all 
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nations  dnmk  inth  their  abominationB  and  the  wine  of  their  fomieation,  with  whom 
the  kings  of  the  earth  have  committed  adultery,  whom  Christ  said  should  oome,  and 
before  the  apostle's  decease  did  come,  who  went  out  from  the  apostles  and  put  on  their 
clothing,  but  inwardly  were  destroyers,  ravening  wolves,  which  the  whole  world  w'&nt. 
after ;  who  turned  against  the  saints  who  kept  to  the  Spirit,  the  life  which  they  went 
from,  and  made  war  with  the  saints  till  they  overcame,  and  their  power  reached  over 
the  whole  earth.  But  now  is  the  life  risen,  and  is  again  made  manifest,  which  they 
went  from,  which  gives  to  see  before  the  apostacy  was  (i.e.,  the  state  of  the  ancient 
Christian  Church. — ^En.).  Now  is  the  Lamb  risen  and  rising  to  make  war  with  the 
great  dragon,  the  beast,  and  false  prophets,  and  now  shall  the  great  whore  be  taken 
and  her  flesh  shall  be  burnt  with  fire,  and  the  saints  shall  have  the  victory. 

"  Therefore  let  all  kings,  rulers,  magistrates,  be  warned  not  to  take  up  with  the 
beast,  nor  to  uphold  with  their  power  the  false  prophets  who  have  long  devoured 
the  nations.  But  in  their  place  stand,  to  keep  the  outward  peace,  that  none 
may  offer  violence  or  destroy  (ob2^)  ^^^  leave  Christ  Jesus  in  his  saints  to  manage 
the  war,  whose  warfare  is  not  carnal,  whose  weapons  are  not  carnal,  yet  are  they 
mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds  and  overturning  the 
fou^idation  of  Satan's  kingdom,  and  they  shall  soon  see  what  is  truth  and  what  is 
error;  for  great  is  the  truth  and  wiU  prevail.  They  shall  not  need  to  ery  out  far  want 
of  ministers^  or  that  Christ  Jesus  is  not  €ible  to  send  forth  labourers,  nor  will  those  he 
sends  trouble  them  for  maintenance.  And  here  is  the  magistrate's  true  place,  to  keep 
peace  amongst  all  men,  to  punish  him  that  doth  evil,  and  to  encourage  him  that  doth 
well ;  to  rule  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  in  righteousness,  that  justice  and  equity  may  be 
exalted,  that  way  may  be  made  for  the  Lord  Jesus-  Christ,  who  is  coming  to  reign  and 
to  take  the  dominion  to  himself,  and  we  are  witnesses  in.  our  measure  of  his  coming, 
and  of  the  working  of  his  mighty  power,  by  which  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  to 
himself,  and  this  is  the  testimony  unto  which  we  are  called,  and  many  thousands  with 
us,  in  the  unity  of  the  same  spirit. 

'*And  witnesses  we  stand,  against  priests,  tithes,  temples,  swearing  and  all  the 
canud  way  of  worship  set  up  and  upholden  by  outward  laws  and  powers  which  would 
limit  and  restrain  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  which  is  grieved,  and  daily  cries  out  against 
these  abominations. 

**  Witnesses  we  stand,  against  parliaments,  councils,  judges,  jiistices,  who  make  or 
execute  laws  in  their  wills,  over  the  consciences  of  men^  or  punish  for  conscience  sake^ 
and  to  such  laws,  customs,  courts,  or  arbitrary  and  usurped  dominion,  we  camaot  yield 
our  obedience. 

**  Yet  do  we  declare  as  it  is  testified  in  all  counties,  cities,  gaols,  and  prisons,  to 
judges,  justices,  and  others,  that  as  we  preach  Christ  Jesus  alone  in  the  things  of  Gk>d 
to  be  our  lawgiver,  so  do  we  own  him  to  be  our  king  (and  our  magistrate  in  things 
civil),  not  resisting  the  evil,  but  following  his  example  who  was  made  perfect  through 
suffering,  and  for  his  salvation  we  wait  till  he  alone  shall  plead  our  cause.  Ai^a 
therefore,  for  conscience  sake  have  we  joyfully  borne,  and  do  bear,  so  many  and  great 
sufferings  since  the  day  we  were  convinced  of  the  everlasting  truth. 

"  These  things  we  have  declared,  not  to  upbraid  you  with  the  injustice  of  others, 
nor  to  revile  your  government  itself,  nor  as  a  complaint  against  our  oppressors,  but 
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i«7  MS  the  groand  and  trne  oanie  ol  all  tiie  aoBeringi  of  the  Minti  in  all 
sDeratlonB,  and  in  all  natioiu  of  the  vorld  thii  daj.  And  we  leave  it  to  that 
fou  all  to  weigh  and  ooDBiiler  whether  it  ba  not  time  to  relbrm  both  laws. 

From  the  Friends  «ho  are  lorera  of  peace  and  tratb,  who  wait  for  the  ooming 
of  the  Lord  to  eetabhsh  jnrtioe  and  righteoaaneaa  in  the  earth,  whom  he 
hath  railed  up  as  witnesaea  ol  hia  appearing  and  of  the  dawning  of  the 
uught;  and  dreadful  da;  of  Ood  in  Ught,  life,  and  power,  who  an  hated 
of  men,  and  reproached  with  the  name  of  Qoakera. 

■'OlB.   BaBEBTB.(a)  JOBH   FlXLIISH.(A) 

F.  fiTi.LTMaK.(6)  Tbo.  Moona. 

Tbomas  Ccbtis.(c)  Nam.  Bond. 

Ajiob  BiODDiXT.(d)  John  CBooE.(i) 

InoMia  HiBTia.  Ami.  FEiBsoH.fj) 

JoBN  Smith.  Wm,  ItBi:Bxa.{k) 

BOBBBT   BnU.  WALTK&  CuHIHT. 

EiOHAao  D*Tus.(<)  Wk.  WooiKxxia. 

SiMOSi.  FiaHin.(/)  Joss  Aiun. 

TaoMiM  Cotiaan.(g)  Samdbl  Hauob." 

ML        (»)QtiitaiB.       {«)C*{italD.        (d)Ol 

UJIll  LoDdoO.  (k)  JgllB  naU  of  loidBIL 

ta  Ita.       (tXMmi*. 


paper  b;  Naylor,  iUnatratiTe  of  the  oontrovmy  between  the  Earlj  Frienda 
S,  and  the  Oalviniata,  on  the  aabjeot  of  Holineas  and  Chriatian  perfection, 
t  what  Foi  oalls  "  ain  for  term  ol  life.— ToL  6SS— G,  Brit.  Hoaeom,  Eiag'B 
ileta,  aemal  fapen,  Ao.,  16G3.] 
JctaaizB  to  Bi  uiawzftBD  bt  Tsoiua  Leimiamd,  ob  aht  ov  thobi  be  auma 

WITB  BUOMLwa,   DBDIB  IH>  HUfB  OF  ABTI-QdAKBBS. 

not  Ood  oreate  man  and  woman  perfect  in  hia  own  image,  without  ainner 
) 

not  the  flrat  aIn  make  a  seperation  batwiit  God  and  man?  (Oen.  iii.  38,  34.) 
ther,  ia  there  an;  other  wa;  to  unite  God  and  man  into  apiritaall  oom- 
aiae,  bnt  I7  being  aeperated  from  the  woika  ol  the  Seab,  ainne,  and 
M,  and  being  redeemed  into  his  firat  eatateT  (1  John,  L  S,  6,  7.) 
not  that  the  end  tor  which  Ohriat  wai  manifest  in  the  fleab,  that  b;  taking 
he  might  reatore  man  into  his  first  eatate  in  which  ha  was  ereated,  in  the 
od  without  sinner     (1  Jobn,  iii.  6,  8.) 

ther  an;  ean  witueiie  the  worke  of  redemption  perfected  in  them  while  the; 
net     (IJohn,  iii.  B4,  S6.] 

tlior  an;  unpeKect,  nnoleane,  and  sinfoll  one  ahall  enter  into  the  kingdom — 
HCor.  Ti.9;  Gal.  v.  31.) 
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7.  Was  not  that  the  end  for  which  the  ScriptureB  were  written,  to  wame  all  to  tume 
from  sinne  to  holinesse  f    (1  Cor.  x.  6,  Ih) 

8.  Shall  not  God  justly  jadge  every  one  as  he  finds  them  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
they  that  have  done  good  into  life  etemall,  and  they  that  have  lived  in  sinnc  into 
everlasting  fire  T    And  whether  doe  yon  look  for  a  porgatoiy  to  cleanse  yon  from  your 

L  sins  hetween  the  day  of  death  and  the  day  of  judgment?    (Matt.  zxv.  13  to  the  end.) 

9.  Whether  a  Ohristian  have  ground  to  believe,  and  ought  to  waite  for  it,  that  he 
shall  be  redeemed  by  the  second  Adam  into  that  estate  which  he  lost  by  sin  in  the 
first  Adamf    (1  Cor.  xv.  22.) 

10.  Are  not  all  that  are  servants  of  sin,  out  of  the  covenant  and  under  the  power 
of  darknesse,  and  in  the  kingdome  of  the  devill  ?    (Col.  i.  18.) 

j  11.    Is  there  any  promise  in  Scripture  due  to  any  who  have  not  confessed  and 

forsaken  their  sins ;  but  all  the  plagues  written  iif  the  Book  are  to  fall  upon  that 
generation  of  evill  doers?    (Frov.  xxviii.  18,  and  xi.  21.) 

12.  Was  it  not  the  onely  end  why  all  the  true  Ministers  of  Christ,  both  now  and 
ever,  were  begifted  and  sent  into  the  world  (to  wit)  to.  call  people  out  of  sinne  and  to 
perfect  the  saints  in  holinesse  and  to  present  them  perfect  to  God?  (Ephes.  iv.  10, 12, 
18  ;  CoL  i.  28.) 

13.  Whether  all  those  who  both  by  life  and  doctrine  encourage  people  to  abide  in 
that  condition  of  sin,  imperfection  and  separation  from  God  (which  Christ  came  to 
take  away,  and  so  to  unite  God  and  man  againe)  doe  not  oppose  the  worke  of  redemp- 
tion and  withstand  the  onely  end  of  Christ*s  comming,  and  so  are  Ministers  of  Anti- 
Christ,  and  labour  to  uphold  the  kingdome  of  the  devill?    (2  Thes.  ii.  8  toll.) 

Now  all  you  who  pleade  for  sin  in  yourselves  or  others,  consider  these  things,  and 
see  if  you  doe  not  withstand  the  love  of  God  in  giving  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world  to 
oleanse  from  all  sin  all  that  believe  in  Him,  and  so  to  present  you  to  the  Father 
without  spot  or  blemish,  and  so  you  are  the  greatest  enemies  to  your  etemall  salvation. 
How  will  you  stand  before  the  Lord  at  that  great  day,  who  would  have  gathered  you 
oat  of  your  sins,  but  you  would  not,  but  have  joyned  with  the  devill  to  uphold  the 
wall  of  seperation  between  God  and  you.  Woe  unto  you,  yee  whited  walls.  (Ephes, 
liL  27 ;  Matt  zxiU.  27,  28.) 

J.  N. 
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CHAPTEE  XVn. 

The  Influence  of  the  Seeeebs  and  Banters  upon  the 
Internal  Development  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
The  Rise  and  Prevalence  of  the  views  of  the 
Eanters.      The    successful    Promulgation    of    their 

VIEWS     AMONG     THE      SeEKERS.        ThE     "  SpIRITUELS  "    OF 

Calvin's  time.  The  Opinions  and  Practices  of  the 
Ranters.  The  Muggletonians.  The  Influence  of 
Religious  Excitement,  Persecution,  and  War,  in 
PRODUCING  Religious  Madness.    Naylor. 
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"  Aflk  men  now,  *  \niA(  Shan  be  nflKt  ? ' 
The  foUcB  hftve  many  minds ; 
Vew  can  expound  this  knotty  tezti 
So  Taxiona  axe  tiieir  minda. 

(•Bnt  this  ia  ferj  plain: 
Ail,  all  win  BhorUj  down, 
Betoming  to  their  dnat  again, 
And  One  »haXl  wear  the  Crtmn, 


**  Oh,  people  do  not  mind, 

Mor  talk  of  transient  things; 
The  Ood  Eternal  seek  to  find 
With  Strang  immortal  wings. 

**  It  matters  not  at  all 

How  this  short  world  doth  go; 
For  every  one  mnst  stand  or  fall 
In  endlees  ioy  at  woe."  * 


We  have  before  stated,  that  large  numbers  of  the 
"  Seekers,'*  and  "  Ranters "  were  swept  into  the  ranks 
of  the  '*  Children  of  the  Light."  f  The  Seekers,  and  some 
of  the  more  mystical  sects,  such  as  the  FamHists  and 
Boehmenites,    probably  exercised   a    subtle   influence    in 


^  *'  An  Honest  Discoyerie,*'  <&o.    London,  1655. 

t  '*  Good  reader.  By  this  be  pleased  to  take  notice,  that  some  people,  all  over  York- 
shire, having  tnmed  out  prayer,  preaching,  and  the  ordinances  of  God,  and  ooillnting 
them  too  low  things  to  follow,  the  old  Seeker,  who  goes  about  oontinnally  seeking 

whom  he  may  devour,  hath  fallen  upon  them That  which  these  ignorant 

Bonis  so  ungronndedly  boild,  if  a  Fox  go  up  he  shall  even  break  down  their  stone  wall. 
He  hath  sent  a  Fox,  and  he  hath  done  it  I  ** — **  The  Qaerers*  and  Quakers*  Canse  at  the 
Second  Hearing,  Ac.  The  Quaking  and  Entranced  Faction  disoovered  to  be  a  Kew 
Branch  of  an  Old  Boot  revived  by  Satan.*'  &o,    London,  1662. 
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giving  a  greater  prominence  to  the  mystical  element  which 
existed  in  early  Quakerism. 

The  great  preachers  of  the  New  Society  were,  to  a  large 
extent,  free  from  its  evil  influence.  Indeed,  the  vigorous 
practical  warfare  they  were  waging  against  open  sin,  as  well 
as  outward  institutions,  which  they  regarded  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  great  spiritual  evils  in  the  visible  Church  of 
Christ,  tended  in  a  great  measure  to  preserve  them. 

But  if  we  would  understand  a  very  curious  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  rising  Society,  we  shall  have  to  con- 
sider the  principles  of  the  two  largest  sections  of  the 
least  orderly  Sects  of  the  Commonwealth.  We  shall  see 
Fox  and  his  coadjutors  at  war  with  principles  which  may 
be  directly  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  Seekers  and 
Ranters,  and  which  have  often  been  confounded  with  the 
original  views  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  We  have  hither- 
to seen  them  struggling  with  persecution  and  opposition 
from  without,  and  we  shall  now  see  them  exerting  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  prevent  their  Church  from  being 
torn  in  pieces  by  forces  which  had  found  a  resting  place 
in  its  bosom,  and  of  whose  destructive  power  they  had 
hitherto  had  no  experience. 

We  have  traced,  in  an  earUer  portion  of  this  work,  the 
origin  of  the  Seekers'  opinions  to  Holland,  and  we  think 
their  views  originated  among  the  German  Baptists  at, 
or  prior  to,  the  period  of  the  Reformation.*  The  first 
notice  of  these   people  which  we  have  met  with,   as  a 


*  Compare  pages  178  and  174  of  this  work,,  with  the  following,  aa  to  the  origin  of  the 
**  Seekers : "— '*  Sebastian  Franck's  Cbronioa,"  1636,  page  CC,  part  iii.^"  B&pst  nnd 
Geystliohen  handei  von  Petro  bisz  au£t  Clementem." 

Respecting  the  Baptists :  *'  Some  desire  to  allow  Baptism  and  other  ceremonies  to 
remain  in  abeyance  till  Ood  gives  another  command — sends  out  true  labourers  into  his 
harvest — some  have,  with  great  desire,  a  longing  for  this,  and  desire  nothing  else.  Some 
others  agree  with  these,  who  think  the  oeremonies  since  the  death  of  the  Apostles,  are 
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distinct  religious  body  in  England,  is  in  one  of  the  first 
publications  of  two  members  of  the  English  Mennonite,  or 
General  Baptist  body,  bearing  the  initials  of  the  celebrated 
John  Morton,  in  1617,  which  would  incline  us  to  the 
belief  that  the  opinions  of  the  Seekers  were  propagated  in 
England  in  connection  with  the  General  Baptist  or  Menno- 
nite Churches,  and  also  that  sonie  of  the  Seekers,  gradually 
abandoning  their  attitude  of  waiting  upon  God,  and  search- 
ing the  Scriptures  for  "  New  Light,'*  and  acknowledging  no 
Church  ofl&cers  endowed  with  any  special  powers  as  teachers, 
easily  feH  a  prey  to  the  subtle  views  of  the  Ranters,  whose 
excesses  were  the  natural  result  of  the  principles  of  pan- 
theism, carried  out  into  vigorous  action  by  the  intense 
reUgious  excitement  of  the  period. 

The  great  body  of  General  Baptists,  and  of  the  Society, 
of  Friends,  were  preserved  by  their  reverence  for  the 
authority  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  to  the  letter 
of  which,  interpreted  by  Christians  whose  Uves  and  conduct 
showed  that  they  were  influenced  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
will  be  found,  substantially,  if  not  always  verbally,  to  have 
made  their  final  appeal,  and  by  which  they  tested  all  reU- 
gious teaching.  Their  refusal  to  be  bound  by  the  "  dead 
letter  "  of  Scripture,  was  merely  a  claim  that  true  Christians 
were  the  only  safe  interpreters  of  the  sacred  volume. 

We  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  every  error,  in  either 
doctrine  or  practice,  which  has  been  proved  by  experience 
to  be  destructive  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ — from  the 


eqnally  defiled^  laid  wcute,  and  fallen — ^that  God  no  longer  heedB  them,  and  also  does 
not  desire  that  they  shonld  be  longer  kept,  on  which  acooont  they  will  never  again  be  set 
np,  but  now  are  to  proceed  entirely  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth,  and  never  in  an  outward 
manner,  so  that  it  is  as  unbecoming  that  we  should  come  to  the  Wine — as  that  we 
should  go  back  to  the  pointer  when  we  have  foxmd  the  road — or  that  we  should  look 
behind  ourselves  to  the  statue.  These  people  will  not  acknowledge  the  Baptists  for 
brethren,  but  exclude  them,  and  ore  against  them  with  mouth  and  pen." 


\ 
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errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chiirch,  to  the  Banters  of  the 
Commonwealth  times — ^may  be  traced  to  the  principle  of 
supplementing,  on  various  pretences,  the  account  we  have 
in  the  New  Testament  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  the  general  principles  of  Church  government, 
and  Church  extension,  we  there  find  laid  down. 

Morton  thus  addresses  the  "  Seekers,"  in  1617 :  **  Oh, 
ye  Seekers,  I  would  ye  sought  aright,  and  not  beyond  the 
Scriptures,  calling  it  carnal;  and  ye  speak  also  against 
Christ,  and  set  Him  at  hght,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  say 
that  there  is  none  saved  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  that 
it  is  of  no  value  at  all,  and  that  they  look  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures as  nothing  .  .  .  .by  preaching  up  a  libertine 
doctrine  to  the  people,  and  that  they  need  not  hear  preach- 
ing, nor  read  the  Scriptures,  nor  live  in  obedience  thereto."* 

In  1665,  we  learn  that  there  were  **  many  of  the  Seekers 
upon  whom  the  spirit  of  Ranterism"  had  "not  prevailed."! 
\  \  John  Jackson  J  tells  us  that  "  some  of  the  Seekers,  after 
further  waiting  on  God,  waxed  weary,  and  said,  *  Come  let 
us  go  back  to  Egypt  for  bread,  it  is  better  to  take  it  at  the 
mouth  of  Ravens  (i.^.,  the  Presbyterian  black-gowned  clergy) 
than  starve ! ' "  These  were,  as  he  said,  "  sad  "  utterances, 
but  this  was  only  one  phase  of  the  movement  which,  prior 
to  the  preaching  of  George  Fox,  was  transforming  many  of 
the  numerous  congregations  of  the  Seekers  into  Banters. 

The  severe  morality  of  the  earUest  followers  of  Fox,  and 
their  clear,  definite,  and  practical  views,  erected  a  barrier 

*  **  Trath's  Champion/'  dkc,  Ist  edition  published,  1617 ;  p.  154, 3rd  edition.  General 
Baptist  Library,  Chilworth. 

t  **  A  Doubt  Besolved,  or  Satisfaction  for  the  Seekers."  William  Allen,  London, 
1655.  General  Baptist  OoUege  Library,  Chilworth.  See  p.  15.  The  name  of  the 
writer  of  this  work  appears,  among  other  signatures  (see  p.  327,  "  Hansard  Knollys' 
Confession  of  Faith  ")  as  a  General  Baptist. 

{  Whom  Baxter  says,  in  his  "  Key  for  Catholics,*'  p.  332,  was  one  of  the  "  sound  sort 
of  Seekers." 
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against  the  farther  progress  of  Eanterism.*  Their  message 
to  the  Seekers  appears  to  have  been,  that  they  "the  Chil- 

;  dren  of  the  light,"  hs^d  found  what  the  Seekers  were  vainly 

L  "  waiting  "  for.     One  of  the  early  Friend  preachers  tells  a 

Seeker,  "  that  the  kingdom  of  God  consists  not  in  groaning 
for  adoption^  but  in  righteousness,  peace  and  joy,"  and 
that  "  none  are  sons  but  those  who  are  adopted."  He 
"  reads  of"  only  two  kingdoms — the  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Satan — "  in  Scripture,"  and  he  evidently 
regards  the  Seekers  as  occupying  a  dangerous  position 
between  the  two.  They  had  found  the  hght  which  the 
Seekers  were  painfully  groping  after,  and  were  conscious  of 
their  adoption  into  the  family  of  God. 

JadLson  distinguishes  the  Seekers  into  three  sections : — 
1st.  Those  who  are  against  all  ordinances  (t.6.,  baptism,  the 

^  Lord's  Supper,  the  public  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  definite 

times  and  places  for  pubKc  worship,  &c.)  2ndly.  Those 
who  see  not  sufficient  ground  for  the  present  practice  of  ordi- 
nances.   Srdly.  Those  who  are  above  or  beyond  aU  ordinances. 

I  He  remarks  that  the  first,  properly  speaking,  should  not 

be  called  "  Seekers,"  and  that  the  last  are  certainly  not 
Seekers,  but  "  enjoyers  and  attainers."  For  our  purposes 
we  may  class  the  first  and  last  sections  as  those  who  were 
rapidly  merged  in  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  Banters. 
These  reUgionists  have  hitherto  only  been  described  as  a 
licentious  and  blasphemous  sect.  Several  of  their  most 
active  preachers  were  punished  by  the  Commonwealth  for 
blasphemy.  But  in  dealing  with  the  rehgionists  of  this 
period,    great   care   has   to   be  exercised   in   considering 


*  **  Judge  Hotham  said, '  If  God  had  not  raised  up  this  principle  of  Light  and  Life, ! 
which  I  preached,  the  nation  had  been  orerrun  with  Eanterism." — **  G.  F.'s  Journal,"  ' 
1651.    Penn  also  remarks  (p.  81  of  **  Judas  and  the  Jews),  that  "  Dr.  Gell  said,  that 
had  not  the  Quakers  come,  the  Banters  had  overrun  the  nation." 
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whether  the  extreme  statements  so  often  made  respecting 
their  opinions,  are  merely  alleged  by  persons  anxious  to 
destroy  religious  liberty,  and  whether  they  are  altogether 
borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  We  have  also  to  makg 
a  large  allowance  for  the  tendency  of  the  men  of  the  age 
to  condemn  strongly  all  those  who  differed  from  them. 
^  The  Banters  appeared  in  England,  under  that  name,  not 
earKer  than  about  1640  to  1641.  In  "  Winthorp's  History 
of  New  England,"  there  is  a  notice,  in  1641,  of  the  opinions 
of  the  Seekers  being  broached  in  America ;  and  shortly  after 
this  we  find  that  the  opinions  of  the  Banters  were  held  by 
'^  certain  "  gentlemen  of  high  esteem  in  civil  life,  and  at 
different  times  governors  of  the  colony,"*  while  at  a  later 
period  the  opinions  of  the  Banters  are  distinctly  alluded  to 
as  of  foreign  origin,  t 

In  1573,  Strype  informs  us  that  certain  religionists  held 
that  ^^  reason  was  the  means  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
Word  " — that  "  there  was  no  Devil,"  and  that  "  whoever 
A  had  God's  Spirit  could  not  sin."  J  He  calls  them  "  Liber- 
tines," a  name  which  Calvin  gave  to  certain  religionists 
who  called  themselves  "  Spirituels." 

Calvin  published  a  tract  against  them  in  1646.  §  He 
considered  them  a  branch  of  the  Anabaptists,  but  the  latest 
investigation  into  their  origin,  renders  it  probable  that  their 
pecuhar  opinions  were  derived  from  "  The  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit,"  who  are  mentioned  by  Pope  Clement  V.,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Cremona  as  early  as  1311,  and  who 
lingered  in  Flanders  longer  than  any  other  part  of  the  north 

^  •  "  Winthorp'B  History,"  by  J.  Sarage,  Boston,  1863,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  46,  48,  49,  note. 

t  See  "Bowden's  History  of  Friends  in  America." 

{  **  Annals  of  the  Beformation,**  vol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  p.  287. 

§  '*  Aux  Ministres  de  I'Eglise  de  Neufch&tels  Centre  la  Secte  Fanatique  et  Foriensc 
des  Libertines  qui  se  nomment '  Spirituels.* " 
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of  Europe.  In  1525  the  doctrines  of  the  "  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit "  were  spread  at  Antwerp,  and  Luther  received 
at  Wittenburg  a  Yisit  from  one  of  these  religionists,  and  he 
consequently  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Christians  at  Antwerp, 
condemning  their  opinions. 

Calvin  informs  us  that  a  certain  Coppin  first  taught  their 
tenets  in  Lille.  Then  a  certain  Quentin  from  Hainault 
became  yet  more  famous  as  a  propagator  of  their  views. 
About  1684  he  went  to  France  and  spread  his  heresies 
in  Paris,  and  there  Calvin  met  him,  and  in  several  dis- 
cussions. In  these  he  amusingly  tells  us  he  '^rabattit 
vivement  le  caquet "  of  the  said  Quentin.  ffis  views  wore 
spread  in  France  by  Claude  Pargeval,  and  a  priest  of  the 
name  of  Antoine  Pocques.  In  1540,  Pocques  was  for  a 
time  at  Strasburg,  and  obtained  in  some  sort  the  con- 
fidence of  Bucer.  Margaret  of  Navarre  protected  at  her 
court  Quentin  and  Pocques,  and  she  was  displeased  with 
Calvin's  satirical  tract  respecting  her  protege,  and  signified 
the  same  to  him,  and  he  therefore  wrote  to  her  on  the 
subject  in  1545.     Pocques  was  at  Geneva  in  1542. 

These  "  Spirituels,"  as  they  called  themselves,  held  that 
they  were  called  to  inaugm*ate  the  last  dispensation.  The 
dispensations  of  Moses  and  Christ  were  to  be  succeeded  by 
that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  of  EUas,  and  this  last  time  had 
come.  The  Apostles,  and  after  them  the  Church,  had  only 
known  the  Lord  "in  a  figure."  The  times  were  now  come 
in  which  the  knowledge  of  a  new,  spiritual,  and  hving 
Christ — mystically  hidden  from  the  times  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles — ^is  now  immediately  revealed  to  the  Christian. 

It  is  needful  for  us  to  forsake  and  to  annihilate  ourselves^ 
and  thus  to  realise  the  fact  that  God,  by  His  Spirit,  dwells 
in  every  creature,  and  works  all  things.  We  thus  become 
one  with  God.     We  are  now  freed  from  the  dead-letter  of 
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Scripture,  and  see  in  it  a  double  meaning.  We  become  a 
law  unto  ourselves.  The  external  law  is  abolished.  Our 
acts  are  now  no  longer  our  own,  but  those  of  God.  The 
principle  of  evil  has,  therefore,  no  real  existence.  If  we 
fall  involuntarily  into  sin,  great  good  may  result,  and  we  rise 
from  our  fall  animated  by  a  greater  horror  of  evil.  The 
man  who  has  realised  the  union  of  the  human  and  Divine 
natures  is  no  longer  constrained  by  anything  outward^  because 
God  determines  his  acts,  and  directs  his  thoughts.  He 
yields  up  his  own  will  to  that  of  God.  The  Church  of  God 
was  **  in  faithftd  hearts,"  and  they  could  therefore  conform 
to  the  ceremonies  of  either  the  Boman  Catholics  or  the 
Protestants. 

Like  the  "  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,"  the  "  Spirituels" 
did  not  form  a  society  properly  so  called.  They  preached, 
gained  partisans,  and  completed  their  instruction  by  send- 
ing them  books,  but  they  nowhere  succeeded  in  forming  a 
conmiunity  of  any  importance. 

We  have  entirely  failed  in  tracing  the  continued  existence 
of  these  "  Spirituels,"  or  "  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,"  in 
distinct  societies,  between  this  period  and  1640.  We  believe, 
however,  that  traces  of  their  continued  existence  will  be 
found  in  Holland  or  Belgium,  between  1645  and  1640,  and 
that  these  views  had  a  distinctly  foreign  origin.* 

The  following  account  of  the  doctrines  of  the  English 
Banters  is  extracted  from  contemporaneous  sources,  which 
give  a  fair  and  candid  statement  of  their  views,  and  one 
which  is  supported  by  the  evidence  furnished  by  their  own 
publications ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  works,  which  are 
the  production  of  the  more  sober  and  rational  members 
of  the  fraternity,  are  rarely  met  with.  ' 

*  Barclay,  in  his  ''Anarchy  of  the  Banters/'  associates  them  with  the  ''more 
moderate  "  of  the  Monster  Anabaptist  party  "  in  England.*' 
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"They  maintain,"  says  a  temperate  writer,  "that  Gro. 
essentially  in  every  creature,"  although  "He  doth  not  mani- 
fest Himself  so  much  in  one  as  in  another."  The  essence 
of  God  was  as  much  in  the  ivy  leaf  as  in  the  most  glorious 
angel.  That  there  is  but  one  Spirit  in  the  world ;  and  those 
names  of  Good  Spirit  and  Bad  Spirit  are  mere  imagina- 
tions and  scarecrowes  to  feare  men  withal.  That  when 
men  die  their  spirits  go  into  God,  as  the  small  rivers  go 
into  the  sea;  and  as  the  sea  sends  back  the  same  water 
again  sometimes  into  one  spring,  and  sometimes  into 
another,  so  with  the  spirits  of  men  in  a  future  state.  They 
are  taught  by  this  Spirit,  that  all  other,  teachings,  either  \ 
by  Scripture  or  otherwise,  are  of  no  use  to  them.  The 
Scriptures  they  called  "a  tale,  a  history,  a  letter,  and  a  dead 
letter,  the  fleshly  history,  and  a  bundle  of  contradictions. 
The  Scripture  was  the  cause  of  all  the  misery  and  divisions, 
both  in  rehgious  and  civil  aflfairs."  They  admitted  that 
Paul  the  Apostle  had  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  which  he  wrote 
the  Scripture.  "  Have  not  J,"  said  one  of  them,  "  the 
Spirit,  and  why  may  I  not  write  the  Scripture  as  weU  as 
Paul,  and  what  I  write  be  as  binding  and  infaUible  as  that 
which  Paul  writ?"*  Christ  they  held  to  be  a  fleshly 
apparition  of  God.  That  what  Christ  did  and  suffered  in 
his  own  person  was  only  a  figure^  or  a  iype^  of  what  should  be 
done  and  acted  in  every  man.  The  ministry  of  Aaron  is 
ceased,  and  so  now  the  ministry  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles 

*  To  show  the  distinction  between  these  views  and  those  of  the  ancient  Society  of 
Friends,  we  annex  an  extract  from  the  poster  fpreierved  in  the  British  MtueumJ'whioh. 
was  posted  and  distributed  in  London,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  these  people,  who  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  publicly  burning  a  Bible,  to  *'  disown 
J.  Pennyman's  burning,  or  attempting  to  bum,  the  Bible  on  the  Exchange,  10th  of  the 
month  called  August,  1670."  We  '*  declare  and  testify  that  we  dearly  and  truly  own 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  before  mentioned,  given  by  inspiration,  as  a  true  and  infallible 
testimony  of  Christ,  spoken  forth  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (which  is  our  Guide,  Teacher,  and 
Leader),  and  that  they  are  written  for  our  learning/'  Ac. — 855  f  7. 
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is  ceased,  and  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit  is  begun.  We  are 
no  longer  to  "  eye  or  mind  "  Christ  that  died  at  Jerasalemy 
but  we  are  to  mind  Christ  in  ourselves.  They  were  "  above 
all  such  weak  and  beggarly  things  as  ordinances,  which 
were  made  for  weak  Christians,  who  are  under  the  teaching 
of  the  letter,"  i.  «.,  the  Scriptures.  That  there  is  no  occasion 
for  them  to  read  the  Scriptures,  nor  hear  sermons,  because 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  were  all  in  them,  and  that  they 
"  living  in  God  and  God  in  them,  therefore  they  are  above 
all  commandments  whatsoever."  That  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  what  men  call  sin.  That  sin  and  holiness  are  all 
one  to  God.  They  also  contend  that,  in  prayer,  it  was  God 
in  them  that  prayed.  Very  curious  is  the  opinion  which 
they  held,  that  ^'  the  world  had  been  made  many  thousand 
<<  millions  of  years  before  we  read  of  its  creation,  and  that  it 
"  shall  continue  many  millions  longer  than  we  expect."  The 
world  was  evidently  created  long  before  the  time  the  Scrip- 
tures speak  of;  for,  say  they,  "when  Cain  fled  from  the 
**  presence  of  the  Lord,  he  went  into  the  land  of  Nod,  and 
"  there  he  built  a  city.  He  could  not  build  a  city  himself, 
**  and  it  was  needless  for  his  household.  One  house  or  tent 
**  would  have  served  him ; "  therefore  they  argue  that  there 
were  at  that  time  more  people  in  the  world  than  Adam  and 
Cain,  though  we  read  of  no  more.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  "the  Day  of  Judgment — ^but  the  day  of  Judgment  has 
begun  already."* 

*  "The  Smoke  of  the  Botiomleese  Fit,  or,  A  More  Trae  and  Fuller  DiBeovery  of  the 
Doctrine  of  those  which  (are)  themselyes  Banters;  or,  The  Mad  Crew.*'  By  John 
Holland  Porter,  an  eye  and  ear  witness.  London,  165(^61.  Postscript  at  end  :— 
**  Header,  I  ha^e  not  followed  that  orderly  method  I  might  hare  done,  hat  haye  written 
the  judgements  of  these  men  in  a  confused  manner ;  hat  I  do  profess,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  who  is  the  searcher  of  all  hearts,  I  ha^e  done  them  no  wrong  in  the 
matter  of  their  jndgement,  except  it  he  in  forhearing  to  repeat  their  hloody  cursing 
and  swearing— for  this  o£Eence  I  hope  that  those  who  fear  the  Lord  wiU  excuse  me. 
Farewell." 
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Nothing  could  be  more  widely  separated  than  the  opinions 
and  objects  of  the  Banters  and  the  Early  Friends.  The 
tendency  of  the  views  promulgated  so  actively  by  the 
Banters  appears  to  have  been  to  destroy  all  faith  in  revealed 
religion,  and  particularly  to  attack  every  principle  of  Church 
government  of  whatever  kind,  by  confusing  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  guidance  of  the  Christian  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  with 
an  absolute  personal  union  between  themselves  and  God, 
and  ^the  consequent  assertion  of  their  own  personal  infal- 
libility. Hence  some  of  them  even  claimed  that  they 
were  manifestations  of  the  Godhead,*  that  "  sin  was  no 
sin."  Some  preached  the  doctrine  of  community  of  goods,  t 
Some  maintained,  that  since  God  was  in  every  creature, 
there  was  *'  no  difference  between  man  and  beast/'  but  that 
a  man  carries  a  more  lively  image  of  the  Divine  Being  than 
any  other  creature.  J  Men  usually  considered  God  as 
''locally  in  heaven,"  and  **as  without  them;"  but  they  be- 
lieved **God  to  be  in  them,"  "framing  their  thoughts  and 
working  their  works,"  and  hence  they  used  no  "set  times 
of  prayer,"  nor  "  ran  to  formal  duties  and  other  outward 
and  low  services  of  God."  .  They  turned  the  meaning  of 
Scripture  into  a  kind  of  allegory,  and,  as  the  writer  says, 
"  If  A«  had  the  same  discovery  that  they  (the  writers  of  the 

*  One  named  W.  Smith  was  hung  *'for  denying  the  Deity,  and  seyeral  illegal 
praotioes  against  the  Parliament." — *'  The  Banters,"  King's  Pamphlets,  British  Mosenm, 
X  486,  10,  See  also  "  Smoke  of  Bottomlesse  Pit,*'  quoted  ahoye.  **  One  made  answer 
he  was  not  the  God,  but  he.  was  God  because  God  was  in  him,  and  every  ereatore  in 
the  world." 

t  **  The  Banter's  Declaration,"  x  486,  2,  British  Mnsemn. 

\  "  The  Light  and  Dark  Sides  of  God.  The  Light  side:  God,  Heaven,  and  Earth; 
the  Dark  Side:  Devil,  Sin,  and  Hell." — "  The  Spiritoal  man  judgeth  all  things,  but 
he  himself  is  judged  of  none."  Written  by  Jacob  Bauthumley. — ^William  Lamer, 
London,  1650.  We  print  a  portion  of  this  as  a  specimen  of  their  literature. — Fox 
met  and  disputed  with  this  man.— ;Sf««  ''Journal,"  3rd  ed.,  fo.  p.  120,  Anglicised 
"Jacob  Bottomley." 
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Scriptures)  had,  then  he  could  say  it  was  the   *  Word  of 

God.' "     He  believed  it,  not  because  "  such  and  such  writ 

it,"  but  because  **  God  saith  so  in  me." — Ibid.     They  appear 

to  have  been  animated  by  a  fierce  fanaticism,  and  among  i 

them  were  many  persons  whom  we  should  call  lunatic* 

Lodowick  Muggleton  gives  an  account  of  two  Banters,  of  i 

the  names  of  John  Tannye,  or  Tany,  and  John  Robins, 
which  clearly  manifest  this  to  have  been  the  case.     He  was  | 

attracted  by  the  news,  in  the  year  1650,  that  several 
prophets  and  prophetesses  of  this  extraordinary  people  had 
declared  the  day  of  the  Lord  in  the  streets.  Muggleton 
evidently  Uved  for  some  time  in  close  connection  with  them 
and  their  followers.  Tannye  declared  himself  to  be  the 
Lord's  High  Priest ;  "  that  he  was  to  gather  together  the 
Jews  out  of  all  nations,"  and  lead  them  to  Mount  OUvet. 
As  for  Robins,  he  declared  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead,  i 

and  that  he  was  Melchisedek,  whose  body  had  been  dead 
**  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  odd  years."  He  blas- 
phemously declared  his  divinity,  &c.  He  declared  that  he 
had  raised  from  the  dead  Cain,  Judas,  Jeremiah,  Benjamin, 
and  several  of  the  prophets  ;  and,  Muggleton  adds  :  "I  saw 
all  those  that  were  said  to  be  raised  by  John  Robins,  and 
they  owned  themselves  to  be  the  very  same  pei'sons  that  had  been 
dead  for  so  long  a  time.  Also  I  saw  several  others  of  the 
prophets  that  were  said  to  be  raised  by  him,  and  they  did 
own  that  they  were  the  same,  for  I  have  had  nine  or  ten  of 
them  at  my  house  at  a  time  of  those  that  were  said  to  be 
raised  from  the  dead.  For  I  do  not  speak  this  from  hearsay 
from  others,  but  from  a  perfect  knowledge,  which  I  have 
seen  and  heard  from  themselves."     They  appear  to  have 

■-■  I-  I  I  ■  —  ■         -■       —  -         —  -  -  -  - .  . 

*  Bloody  news  from  ihe  North,  and  the  Banting  Adamites*  Declaration.  Some,  **  of 
late  reyivedi"  thought  it  "  a  sin  to  wear  a  garment,  and  they  wear  nothing  that  ooyerSi 
only  skin  and  hair  '*  (f  haircloth.) 
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wrought  pretended  miracles,  consisting  of  certain  lights  and 
apparitions  in  the  dark,  "  when  they  covered  their  faces  in 
bed ;"  and  the  whole  account  which  Muggleton  gives,  sup- 
ports the  view,  that  these  persons  were  mad,  and  had  a 
singular  power  of  producing  a  kind  of  sympathetic  madness 
or  temporary  aberration  of  intellect  in  others. 

The  reaction  from  the  pantheism  of  the  Banters  Muggle- 
ton associated  with,  caused  him  to  start  upon  an  independent 
and  equally  wild  prophetical  career  with  John  Reeve,  as  the 
"  Two  Witnesses  of  the  Spirit "  mentioned  in  the  Revela- 
chapter  xi.  They  declared  themselves  to  be  the 
ord's  Last  Messengers,  and  forerunners  of  the  visible 
appearing  of  Christ.  They  were  commissioned  to  declare 
eternal  life  and  death  to  individuals,  and  also  a  new  system 
of  faith  and  reUgion  to  mankind,  which  embodied  an 
intense  realism  of  conception,  the  very  reverse  of  the 
pantheism  of  the  Banters.  We  give,  in  a  note  below,  the 
main  tenets  of  the  sect,  whose  adherents  exist  at  the 
present  time.  "They  countenance,"  says  their  historian, 
Mr.  Gordon,  "  no  form  of  worship  whatever,  and  their 
gatherings  are  almost  entirely  of  a  festive  character."* 


*  See  **  The  Acts  of  the  WitnesBes  of  the  Spirit,  by  Lodowiok  Muggleton.** '  London, 
1699,  pp.  20,  21.  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon  says  thia  waa  written  in  1677.  This  extra- 
ordinary book  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  principles  of  '*  Mnggletonianism.'*  It  is 
written  in  the  style  of  Seriptnre,  and  divided  into  verses.  The  origin  of  the  fearful  curses 
which  these  people  uttered,  is  found  in  the  division  of  all  mankind  into  two  races  as 
below,  sixthly.  They  believed — ^First.  *  'That  God  spake  to  John  Beeve  to  the  hearing  of 
the  ear,  and  that  God  chose  John  Beeve  to  be  his  last  messenger  to  this  unbelieving 
world,  and  that  God  gave  him  Lodowicke  Muggleton,  to  be  his  mouth  to  disclose  the  min^ 
of  Ghxl  to  us  in  this  our  age."  Secondly.  "  The  doctrine  and  declaration  of  John  Bee^ 
and  Lodowicke  Muggleton  to  be  as  true  as  declared  by  Moses,  the  prophets  and  apostles 
of  old.'*  Thirdly.  '*  That  there  would  *be  no  salvation  for  those  that  are  in  our  days, 
and  who  have  heard  of  the  witnesses  of  the  Spirit,  and  seen  or  heard  their  declaration, 
and  yet  cannot  believe.' "  Fourthly.  "  That  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  wise  God  in  one 
single  person,"  dko.  Fifthly.  ''That  God  was  a  spiritual  glorious  body  in  form  like  a 
man  from  all  eternity,  and  that  when  he  came  on  earth  in  the  form  of  Christ;  Moses 
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To  return  to  our  account  of  the  Banters :  they  interrupted 
the  peaceable  assemblies  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  by 
singing  and  dancing,  and  falling  on  the  floor,  as  well  as  ^ 
coming  in  sackcloth  and  ashes ;  and  they  indulged  in  fearful 
denunciations  and  prophecies,  and  some  of  their  books  were 
burnt  by  order  of  the  Parliament.*  Samuel  Fisher,  writing 
in  1653,  tells  us:  "They  considered  that  in  the  present 
dispensation,  which  is  that  of  the  Spirit,  since  Christ  had 
come  again  spiritually,  they  had  no  longer  any  need  of 
*  lower  helps,'  *  outward  administrations,'  *  carnal  ordi- 
nances,' *  visible  representations  of  Christ,'  and  *  mere 
bodily  exercises,'  as  baptism  and  fellowship  together  in 
breaking  of  bread."  The  Church  once  saw  Christ  in  these 
things,  but  they  had  become  men,  and  "  put  away  childish 
things;"  and  as  for  "gathering  congregations,  people 
assembling  in  the  church  bodies  to  preach,  break  bread,  to 
build  up  one  another  in  the  faith,  search  the  Scriptures," 
&c. — ^all  these  shadowy  dispensations  had  their  day;  but 
now  "  Christ,  the  Morning  Star,  had  shined,"  all  we  had  to 
do  was  to  take  heed  to  His  appearing  in  our  hearts,  and 
"  the  shadows  would  flee  away."     They  promised  to  their 


and  Elias  represented  Him  bodily  in  heayen."  Sixthly.  *'  That  the  booIs  of  all  men 
since  Adam,  are  as  mortal  as  their  bodies,  nntil  the  resurrection  day."  Seyenthly. 
^  That  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the  seed  of  the  serpent  are  two  distinct  generations 
of  men  and  women  in  this  world,  and  that  the  difiPerence  and  opposition  which  ariseth 
between  belieyer  and  unbelieyers,  (&o.,  comes  from  this  fact.**  See  "  Articles  of  True 
Faith  depending  upon  the  Commission  of  the  Spirit,"  by  John  Saddington,  1675. 
Their  other  articles  of  faith  present  no  special  features.  See  also  Mr.  Gordon's  two 
pamphlets — '*  The  Origin  of  the  Muggletonians,"  1869,  and  "  Ancient  and  Modem 
Muggletonians,''  1870,  where  the  reader  will  find  an  interesting  account  of  the  connec- 
tion of  those  people  with  J.  Bobins,  Tany,  Lawrence  Claxton,  and  others. 

*  E.  g.^"  A  Fiery  Flying  Boll ;  a  Word  from  the  Lord  to  all  the  Great  Ones  of  the 
Earth :  being  the  Last  Warning  Piece  at  the  Dreadful  Day  of  Judgment,  with  a  Terrible 
and  Fatal  Blow  from  the  Lord  upon  all  the  Gathered  Ohurohes.'*  By  Abiezer  Coppe. 
London,  1649 ;  Goyentrie,  1650. 
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converts,  that  when  they  left  off  "  reading  the  Scriptures," 
and  "  these  childish  things/'  they  would  then  have  ''  the 
hherty  of  the  Spirit,"  *  and  would  enjoy  **  an  Angelical  or 
Seraphical  Life." 

Fox  met  with  these  people  first,  in  1649.  Some  at 
Coventry  asserted  their  divinity,  and  "ranted,  vapoured, 
and  blasphemed,"  at  which  his  "  soul  was  greatly  grieved." 
Some  at  Cleveland  had  "  spoken  themselves  di-y,"  and  "  had," 
he  tells  us,  **some  sort  of  meetings  still,  but  they  took 
tobacco  and  drank  ah  in  their  meetings j  and  had  grown  light 
and  loose."  At  Hull,  Fox  denounced  them.  At  Swan- 
ington  they  "sang,  whistled,  and  danced."  At  Charing 
Cross  he  met  with  the  great  Ranter,  Cobbe.  He  mentions 
their  prophecy  that  London  should  be  destroyed  in  fourteen 
days,  and  that  they  were  "  great  opposers  of  Friends,"  and 
"  disturbers  of  our  meetings,"  and  were  often  immoral  in 
their  lives. 

W.  Penn  states  that  the  Ranters  interpreted  Christ's 
fulfilling  of  the  law  for  us,  to  be  a  discharging  of  us  from 
any  obUgation  and  duty  that  the  law  required,  and  that  all 
things  a  man  did  were  good,  if  he  only  did  them  with  a 
mind  and  persuasion  that  it  was  so,  and  that  many  of  them 
fell  into  gross  and  enormous  practices.! 

The  pantheistic  views  of  the  Ranters  of  the  Common- 
wealth have  their  counterpart  in  our  own  times.  If  they 
are  not  characterized  by  the  fervid  religious  excitement 
of  the  times  we  are  describing,  may  we  not  in  passing 
learn  the  lesson,  that  the  ultimate  issue  of  a  blending  of 


*S.  Fisher— **  Anti-Banterism.'*  See  <*Bal^  Baptism,  mere  Babism/'pp.  512,  516. 
London,  1658, 

t  See  Penn's  preface  to  "Fox's  JonmaL"    See  also  their  teaching  oonoeming  mar- 

riage,  set  forth  in  "  The  Smoke  of  the  Bottomless  Pit,'*  <ftc.,  by  John  Holland  Porter, 

London,  1651 ;  also  Abiezer  Goppe's  "  Betam  to  the  Ways  of  Truth,"  1651. 
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pantheism  and  Ohristianity,  is  the  destruction  of  the  Church 
as  a  visible  society,  and  that,  by  confounding  our  instinctive 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  pantheism  slowly  yet  surely 
saps  the  foundations  of  common  moraUty. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  all  these  people 
went  to  the  extremes  here  described,  but  such  were  unques- 
tionably some  of  the  materials  which  Fox  and  his  coadjutors 
welded  into  a  compact  and  beneficial  religious  society,  by 
the  powerful  influence  they  were  enabled  to  exert.  We 
may  trace,  perhaps,  in  this  element,  the  origin  of  some 
of  the  aberrations  of  their  earlier  followers.  They  were 
working  in  an  atmosphere  of  intense  religious  excite- 
ment, which  existed  before  they  commenced  preaching. 
This  was  at  its  height  before  their  Society  was  founded, 
and  we  think  that  sufficient  allowance  has  not  been  made 
for  the  fact,  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  intellectual 
powers  gave  way,  and  the  result  was  reUgious  madness. 
This  was  partly  owing  to  the  excited  state  of  the  public 
mind,  and  to  the  e£fects  of  fines,  inflicting  temporal  ruin 
on  respectable  families;  also  to  insufficient  dilt,  and  de- 
pression of  the  nervous  system,  owing  to  confinement  in 
wretched  prisons  at  the  mercy  of  ferocious  jailors. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  in  1664,  George  Beck,  the 
jailor  of  Appleby  prison,  "  would  not  suffier  "  the  Friends 
confined  there  '*to  have  water."  He  **beat  Christopher 
Taylor"  (formerly  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  a  man  of  ability  and  education)  "very  desperately," 
and  "twice  held  a  blazing  candle  under  his  chin,  and  after- 
wards under  his  nose."  To  the  honour  of  Cromwell,  on 
hearing  of  it,  he  discharged  the  jailor  without  a  moment's 
delay.* 

^Swarthmore  Papers,  D.H.    The  awful  sufferings  which  imprisonment  in  those 
days  might  involve,  may  he  illustrated  hy  the  dimension  of  **  Little  Ease/'  or  "  Hole  in 
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The  instance  of  Naylor  is,  we  consider,  a  case  in  point. 
He  was  a  man  of  respectable  character,  and  his  contro- 
versial tracts,  compared  with  others  of  that  period,  show 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  no  mean  ability.  He  was  a 
preacher  of  sufl&cient  power  and  eloquence  to  attract  many 
titled  members  of  the  Protector's  Court.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  during  the  earlier  period  of  his  life, 
his  ministry  was  in  the  best  sense  successful.  He  was 
trusted  by  Fox,  and  possessed,  up  to  the  period  of  his 
preaching  in  London,  the  confidence  of  the  Society.  This 
was,  no  doubt,  a  period  of  great  strain  on  his  physical  and 
mental  powers.  He  left  London,  and  was  imprisoned  at 
Exeter.  It  was  after  his  liberation  from  the  Devon  common 
jaU,  that  he  made  his  entry  into  Bristol ;  and  the  actions 
of  a  man  who  was  in  a  state  fit  only  for  temporary  confine- 
ment in  a  lunatic  asylum,  have  been  commented  upon  as 
one  of  the  legitimate  developments  of  extreme  reliffious  opinions^ 
as  a  kind  of  culminating  point  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  age, 
and  as  a  sort  of  attempt  at  a  realisation  of  wild  dreams  of  the 
Second  Coming  of  Christ,  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Saints.* 
We  give  verbatim  a  quotation  from  the  Swarthmore  Papers. 


the  Book,**  in  Chester  Jail.  It  was  **  seTenteen  inches  from  the  hack  to  the  inside  of 
the  great  door,  at  the  top  seyen  inches,  at  the  shoulders  eight  inches,  at  the  breast 
nine  and  a  half  inches ;  from  top  to  hottom  one  and  a  half  yard,  and  boards  to  reduce 
the  height  to  one  yard.'* — Page  42,  **  Cain's  Bloody  Bace.** 

*  Professor  Weingarten,  in  his  **  Bevolutions  Kirohen  Englands,"  Leipsio,  1868,  has 
been  misled  by  the  importance  attached  by  English  writers  to  an  affair  which  resolves 
itself  into  the  temporary  insanity  of  Naylor,  and  the  excitement  of  three  women.  The 
Friends  in  Bristol  and  elsewhere  did  not  participate  in  it  (see  p.  820),  and  the  most 
searching  investigation,  to  which  the  matter  was  subjected,  palpably  shows  its  isolated 
character.  Professor  Weingarten  makes  it  the  turning  point  of  a  vast  Chiliastic 
movement,  which  was  to  have  produced  an  English  Munster!  The  South- west  of 
England  was  the  seat  of  a  great  Anabaptist  movement,  and  was  therefore  selected,  in 
his  opinion,  by  Naylor.  He  asserts  (p.  271)  that :  **  So  war,  Naylor's  Sache  in  Grande 
die  gemeinsame  Sache  des  Qaakerthums  and  alt  Solehe  ward  Sie  auch  vom  Parliamente 
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Thomas  Bawlinson  to  George  Fox,  dated  23rd  June,  1656, 
a  letter  in  which  he  informs  Fox  of  the  excited  state  in  which 

Naylor  then  was,     "  James  Naylor  is  here  with  me 

He  hath  heen  in  a  fSast.  He  eat  no  bread  but  one  little  bitj 
for  a  wlwle  month;  when  I  came  to  him  he  took  no  manner  of 
foody  hut  some  days  a  pint  of  white  mncj  and  some  days  a 
gill  mingled  with  water,  but  now  he  eats  meat. "  *    We 

RnfgefoBBt  and  gehandelt."  *  In  fact,  that  the  whole  idea  of  QuakeriBm  was  originally, 
he  conceives,  that  of  the  erection  of  the  Visible  Kingdom  of  the  Saints,  and  that, 
disappointed  in  this  undertaking,  their  attention  was  tamed  to  Chrlst^s  Spiritual  King- 
dom in  the  heart.  He  ends  his  remarks  with  the  following  eloquent  passage : — '*  The 
Kingdom  of  the  Saints  upon  earth,  from  this  period,  gently  vanished  from  their 
sight,  and  indeed,  from  history  also,  like  a  mirage  of  the  desert ! "  Professor  Wein- 
garten*B  book  is  a  most  interesting  volome,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  perfectly 
free  from  all  party  bias.  He  is  right  that  at  this  period  the  idea  of  a  coming  Fifth 
Monarchy  was  mott  widely  spread  among  every  class  of  religionists,  and  more  so  than 
English  historians  have  admitted;  bat  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  we  are  aware 
of,  which  wUl  bear  the  oonstruotion  that  the  Friends,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  con- 
templated the  use  of  worldly  force.  The  outbreak  of  the  "Fifth  Monarchy  Men** 
occurred  after  this  date,  which  proves,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  these  views  were 
cherished  afterwards ;  and  also  it  may  be  remarked,  that  tliere  is  strong  evidence  that 
this  outbreak  was  equally  condemned  by  all  parties  among  the  Baptists  and  Independents. 

•  See  "  Barton's  Diuy,**  toI,  1.,  bj  Bait,  London,  1828,  p.  24.  Et  teq.  This  idea  was  not  soggosted  hj  any 
of  the  apoakera  in  the  debates,  the  greater  part  of  them  boing  strongly  oppoeed  to  the  rifling  sect  Barolaj 
p.  876,  of  the  '*  Apology  Vindioated,"  says  in  ruply  to  J.  Brown,  who  had  aslud  him  "  What  he  thinketh  d 
that  houoor  and  worship  that  was  given  to  James  Naykor,  as  he  rodo  into  Bristol,  Oot  24,  1656,"  xepUes,  **  I 
answer,  I  think  it  was  both  wicked  and  abominable,  and  so  do  tin  people  called  Qoakers,  who  thereupon 
disaTowed  him  and  all  those  that  had  an  hand  in  it." 

*  This  was  probably  the  letter  which  induced  Fox  to  visit  him  in  the  prison  at 
Exeter.  We  print  a  petition  from  his  wife  to  Cromwell  and  the  Council,  not,  we 
believe,  before  printed.  This  shows,  first  the  fearful  sufferings  and  cruel  treatment 
entailed  on  him  by  imprisonment,  and  also  that  from  other  sources,  it  was  known  that 
he  had  abstained  from  food  to  the  veige  of  starvation,  which  his  wife,  not  knowing  the 
facts  of  the  case,  calls  "a  false  report." 

Interregnum  Petitions — ^N.  P. — at  State  Paper  Office.  Folio  bound  vols,  airangcd 
alphabetically. 

'*  Anne  Naylor,  **  To  His  Highness  and  the  Council. 

Petition,  The  Representation  and  Petition  of  Anne  Naylor,  wife  of 

Bead  24th  Feb.,  1G56.  James  Naylor, 

"  Sheweth, 

"  That  notwithstanding  all  the  extreme  sufferings  of  my  husband,  when  his 
body  stood  need  of  refreshing  for  his  recovery,  yet  he  is  cast  into  that  called  the  '  Hole 
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venture  to  think  that  this  incident  is  either  sufficient  to 
show  that  he  was  insane  at  that  time,  or  to  account,  on 
the  strength  of  physical  causes  alone,  for  a  temporary  aber- 
ration of  intellect,  although  the  form  his  insanity  took 
might  be  modified  and  determined  by  prevalent  notions.* 

in  Bridewell,'  a  oold,  dampish,  nnBayoiy  place,  where  the  damp  strikes  up  his  legs  like 
water,  when  he  requires  air  and  fire ;  kept  under  three  keys,  put  in  three  several  men's 
hands,  that  when  one  is  present  another  is  absent ;  and  is  not  allowed  so  much  as  a 
eandle ;  being  in  the  hands  of  cruel  and  unmerciful  men,  who  neither  will  suffer  me, 
his  wife,  to  come  to  him,  except  four  governors  be  present,  nor  suffer  what  I  carry 
him  to  oome  to  him,  who  much  increase  his  misery  beyond  all  orders  of  Parliament ; 
their  preventing  of  your  own  order  may  be  sufficient  proof  to  you  what  cruel  minds 
are  in  them,  for  though  you  ordered  his  wife's  coming  to  him,  and  that  they  should 
see  that  he  be  accommodated  with  convenient  necessaries,  yet  neither  of  these  is  done, 
because  (they  say)  it  is  referred  to  them.  Whereas  the  order  says  expressly,  to  see 
that  he  be  accommodated  with  convenient  necessaries. 

"  His.  keepers  are  cruel  also,  one  especially.  Win  by  name,  who  when  my  husband 
desired  a  little  fair  conduit  water,  because  one  had  put  a  little  sugar  in  it,  he  poured 
it  into  the  kennel ;  another  time  he  turned  back  a  poor  dish  of  turnips  and  would  not 
let  them  go  in,  besides  divers  other  thinga  which  I  would  have  carried  him,  to  preserve 
his  life ;  and  this  is  not  all,  but  they  have  raised  a  false  report  of  my  htuband,  to 
harden  your  and  all  other  men's  hearts  against  him,  saying  that  he  starves  himself,  and 
win  not  eat  what  is  earned  him,  when  as  his  body  is  so  weak  that  he  cannot  eat  that 
which  is  strong.  He  told  the  governors,  in  my  hearing,  that  he  did  but  eat  a  bit  of 
flesh  meat  which  they  brought  him,  and  he  was  very  ill  after  it,  but  said  also,  that  he 
did  not  refuse  such  things  as  he  could  eat. 

"And  truly  I  cannot  otherwise  think,  but  that  his  keepers  and  others  have  a  design 
to  starve  him,  for  they  have  kept  his  condition  from  me  as  much  as  they  could,  and 
having  brought  him  so  weak  for  want  of  convenient  food  (that  now  they  have  a  cover 
for  themselves)  they  have  sent  to  the  doctor,  one  Dr.  Nurse,  unknown  to  me,  which 
the  doctor  finding  him  so  weak,  that  he  prescribed  him  nulk  with  sugar  of  roses  to 
take,  whereby  you  may  understand  that  this  is  not  feigned. 

*'  My  humble  request,  therefore,  is  that  you  would  be  pleased  (if  he  must  continue 
longer  in  prison)  that  he  may  be  where  he  may  have  air  and  fire,  and  be  allowed  candle- 
light, and  the  attendance  and  company  of  his  own  wife,  or  one  whom  she  shall  appoint,  to 
supply  him  with  convenient  necessaries  out  of  his  own  state,  and  be  but  xmder  one,  look. 

"But  rather,  that  you  would  be  pleased  wholly  to  release  him,  for  his  family's  sake, 
who  have  not  offended  you  (he  having  suffered  all  the  part  of  your  sentence,  and  lying 
only  a  prisoner  during  pleasure),  that  his  body  may  be  refreshed  by  air  and  comfort- 
able looking  to,  if  it  may  be.  ..^^^  Natlob." 


^When  in  London,  it  will  be  recollected,  he  was  under  extreme  depression;  at 
Exeter  he  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  excitement,  and  when  in  prison,  prior  and  after 
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We  have  not  found  any  evidence  of  his  belonging  to,  or 
having  any  connexion  with,  the  party  who  held  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Banters,  although  at  the  period  of  his 
weakness  of  intellect  he  was  phed  by  some  of  these 
people,  particularly  women.* 

his  sentence,  his  conduct  was  yery  strange.  Cromwell  sent  a  person  to  see  him  in 
August,  1658 ;  although  he  was  told  of  the  fact,  and  pressed  io  say  anything  which  he 
wished  Cromwell  acquainted  with,  Naylor  vxu  perfectly  tilent^  and  took  no  notice  of 
Aim.— See**  Nicholas  "State  Papers,"  p.  143,  quoted  in**  Letters  of  Early  Friends," 
p.  54  (the  date  1668  is  incorrect).  It  was  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
during  the  dehate  on  Naylor,  that  a  Mr.  Sedgwick  had  been  convicted  of  blasphemy  by 
them,  and  was  afterwards  found  to  be  insane,  which  tends  to  show  that  the  idea  of  his 
being  so  had  been  suggested. — See  **  Burton's  Diazy,"  yoL  i.  p.  104. 

*  See  Whitehead's  **  Impartial  Account,"  <!».,  1716.  Bioh  was  a  Banter.  Dorcas 
Erbury  was  the  wife  of  Erbury  the  Seeker. 

Baxter,  in  his  Autobiography  (part  i,  p.  77),  informs  his  readers  that  the  Quakers 
**  were  but  the  Banters  turned  from  horrid  prophanenees  and  blasphemy  to  a  life  of 
extreme  austerity.'*  The  Banters  **  did  as  much  as  ever  anything  did  to  disgrace  all 
sectaries  and  to  restore  the  credit  of  the  (Presbyterian)  ministzy**  and  laity.  **  The 
Devil  and  the  Jesuits  "  having  found  out  that  the  Banters  **  served  not  their  turn," 
took  under  his  special  patronage  the  Society  of  Friends!  Among  other  things  he 
charges  upon  them  that  **  some  of  them  have  famished  and  drowned  themselves  in 
melancholy,  and  others  under  the  power  of  the  Spirit  have  attempted  to  raise  them." 
He,  fortunately,  by  giving  the  particulars  of  the  case,  furnishes  the  means  of  fully 
vindicating  the  early  Society,  and  Fox  in  particular,  from  having  any  connection  with 
such  doings  or  approving  of  them.  Baxter  says  that  **  Susan  Pierson  **  *'  did  this  at 
Claines,  near  Worcester,  when  they  took  a  man  out  of  his  grave  that  had  made  away 
with  himself,  and  commanded  him  to  arise  and  live."  We  learn  from  the  '*  Swarthmore 
Papers,"  that  Fox  was  duly  informed  of  this  as  a  circumstance  attributed  to  the 
Quakers  in  **  the  Newes  Bookes,"  and  of  what  was  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

The  young  man,  some  time  after  **  being  convinced,"  went  out  of  his  mind  and 
destroyed  himself.  '*  One,  Mrs.  Pierson,  with  another  woman,"  were  the  actors  in  this 
scene,  and  they  evidently  did  not  belong  to  the  Society.  Fox  did  not  trouble  himself 
with  the  matter,  and  merely  rapidly  endorses,  in  his  own  handwriting,  on  the  letter 
giving  him  the  information,  **  Mad  whimesye." — Thomas  Willan  to  Margaret  Fell. 
Swarthmore  MSS. — ^no  date— probably  1655. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XVH. 


These  reprints  of  tracts,  published  in  1650  and  1651,  wiU  serve  to  fUnstrate  to  the 
reader,  more  yiyidly  than  any  description  the  author  of  this  work  can  furnish — ^the 
mystical  religious  eKperience,  and  the  line  of  thought  which  characterized  the  reli- 
gionists described  in  the  preceding  pages  as  "  Banters." 

He  has  given  extracts  from  writers  who  appear  to  have  been  rational  and  able  men. 
It  would  have  been  eaqr,  however,  to  have  given  quotations  which  would  show  a 
fanaticism  bordering  upon  insanity,  while  their  more  sober  productions  still  bear  the 
impress  of  the  same  current  of  thought,  which  bore  its  disciples  into  the  vortex  of  the 
wildest  antinomianism,  and  at  last  destroyed  all  respect  for  common  morality.  The 
reader  wiU  also  understand  more  fully,  the  fascination  which  these  erroneous  views 
exercised,  and  the  radical  difference  between  the  teaching  of  the  **  Banters,**  and  *'  th« 
Children  of  the  Light,"  who  appeared  later  on  the  scene. 
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'^HSIOBTS   IH  DXFXHSy  AMD  DbPTHS  IN  HxiOHTS;    OB,  TruTH  HO  LESS  SeCBVTZT  TEAM 

BWSBTLT,   SPABXLIlfO  OUT  OF  ITS  GlOBT,"  &e. 

By  Jno.  Salmon.    London,  1651.    Biitish  Museum,  270-E-1861. 

Page  9. — ^When  Mr.  Salmon  had  arrived  at  the  maturity  of  his  natural  understand- 
ing, he  **  received  some  quickenings  of  a  divine  principle  within  him  ;**  he  presently 
arose,  and  *'  as  it  were  shook  off  his  night-dresses,"  and  "appeared  to  himself  like  the 
sun  dawning  out  its  refulgent  splendor  from  behind  the  dark  canopies  of  the  earth." 
He  forsook  his  own  kindred  and  his  father's  house,  and  exposed  himself  to  the  reproach 
of  the  world,  that  he  might  own  Christ  and  his  people.  First  he  became  a  Presbyte- 
rian; they  appeared  to  him  to  **  hover  gently  and  soar  sweetly,"  in  a  more  sublime 
region  than  the  Episcopal  people.  Then  came  Lidependency  on  the  stage,  a  people  far 
exceeding  others  in  the  strictness  of  their  form.  Then  the  doctrine  of  believer^s 
Baptism.  He  became  a  Baptist  preacher,  braved  persecution,  and  built  a  tabernacle. 
**Then  came  that  voice  from  the  throne  of  the  Heavenly  Almightiness,  arise  and 
depart,  for  this  is  not  your  rest." 

Page  13. — **  I  was  made  as  truly  sensible  of  this  inwardly,  as  the  eye  is  sensible  of  the 
Ught,  or  the  ear  of  the  outward  sound.  I  was  certainly  struck  dead  to  all  my  wonted 
enjoyments.  Stript  I  was  of  my  glory,  and  my  crown  taken  from  my  head,  and  I  could 
see  nothing  but  vanity  (and  that  legibly  written)  upon  all  my  former  travels.  I  then 
had  a  clear  discovery  in  my  spirit,  how  far  all  my  former  enjoyments  came  short  of 
that  true  zest  which  my  soul  had  all  along  aimed  at.    Here  I  stood  for  a  season 

coping  with  Mary  at  the  sepulchre :  fain  I  would  have  found  Christ  where  I  left 
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d<!tiMr!7*     him,  bnt  alas,  he  was  risen.    I  found  nothing  in  fonn  bat  a  few  signals  of  mortality ; 
•ochiiiuBtiift.  us  fof  JeflOB,  he  was  risen  and  departed.    Thus  have  I  followed  Christ  from  his  babe- 
ship  or  infaney,  to  his  grave  of  mortality,  running  through  the  life  form,  in  a  bare 
^ooMTZftTe     ^o^^^^o  of  Christ  after  the  flesh,  till  I  expired  with  him  into  his  death,  and  was 
^o"chmtf*^  sealed  up  in  the  grave  of  most  dark  and  somnolent  retires  for  a  season.    Loath,  full 
i^pri^^to   loftth  I  was,  thus  to  shake  hands  with  form,  and  to  leave  the  terrestrial  image  of 
Jesus  Christ;  yet  so  it  was  designed  that  hee  must  goe  to  his  Father,  and  (although 
dUd  toe  who  ^  ^^'^  ignorant  of  it)  prepare  a  higher  mansion  in  himself  for  me.    When  my  8  dayes 
?thc^r»^e  (^'  ^^  time)  was  expired,  I  begann  to  feele  some  quickening  comfort  within  me ;  the 
oi  the  pirit.    gn^y^^Q^  ^gg  rolled  away,  and  I  set  at  Ubertie  from  these  deep  and  darke  retires ; 
out  I  came  with  a  most  serene  and  chearfull  countenance,  and  (as  one  inspired  with  a 
supematurall  life)  sprang  up  farr  above  my  earthly  centre,  into  a  most  heavenly  and 
divine  enjo3nnent.    Wrapt  up  in  the  embraces  of  such  pure  love  and  peace,  as  that  I 
knew  not  oftimes  whether  I  were  in  or  out  of  this  fading  forme.    Here  I  saw  heaven 
opened  upon  me,  and  the  new  Jerusalem  (in  its  divine  brightness  and  oorruscant 
beauty)  greeting  my  soule  by  its  humble  and  gentle  descensions.    Now  I  certainly 
enjoyed  that  substance,  which  all  this  while  I  had  groped  after  in  the  shadow.    My 
water  was  turned  into  wine ;  fonn  into  power,  and  all  my  foimer  enjoyments  being 
nothing  in  appearance  to  that  glory  which  now  rested  on  my  spirit.    Time  would 
faile  to  tell  what  joy  unspeakeable,  peace  unconoeiveable,  what  soul-ravishing  delights, 
and  most  divinely  infatuating  pleasures  my  soul  was  here  possest  with.    I  could  cast 
my  eye  no  where,  but  that  presence  of  love  presented  itselfe  to  me,  whose  beatifioall 
vision  of  times  dazeled  me  into  a  sweet  astonishment.    In  a  ^ord,  I  can  give  you  no 
perfect  account  of  that  glory  which  then  covered  me;  the  lisps  and  slipps  of  my  tongue 
will  but  render  that  imperfect,  whose  pure  perfection  surmounts  the  reach  of  the  most 
strenuous  and  high-flown  expression.    I  appeared  to  myselfe  as  one  confounded  into 
the  abyss  of  etemitie,  nonentitized  into  the  being  of  beings,  my  soul  spilt  and  emptied 
into  the  fountaine  and  ocean  of  divine  fulness,  expired  into  the  aspires  of  pure  life. 
In  briefe,  the  Lord  so  much  appeared,  that  I  was  little  or  nothing  seen,  but  walked 
^^^^^^      at  an  orderly  distance  from  myself,  treading  and  tripping  over  the  pleasant  mountains 
of  the  heavenly  land,  where  I  walked  with  the  Lord  and  was  not.    I  shall  be  esteemed 
a  foole  by  the  wise  world,  thorough  an  over  much  boasting,  otherwise  I  could  tell 
you  how  I  have  been  exalted  into  the  bosome  of  the  etemall  Almightiness,  where 
Aa  to  th«        I  have  scene  and  heard  things  unlawful  (I  say  imlawful)  to  be  uttered  amongst  men ; 

weakness  of 

iiiAny.  but  I  shall  at  present  spare  myself  the  labour,  and  prevent  the  world^s  inconsiderate 

censure.  The  proud  and  imperious  nature  of  flesh  would  willingly  dahn  a  share  in  this 
glorious  work,  for  which  cause  happened  a  suddain,  certain,  terrible,  dreadfnll  revolu- 
tion, a  most  strange  vicissitude.  God  sent  a  thorn  immediately,  hid  himself  from  me 
by  a  sudden  departure,  and  gives  a  speedy  commission  to  a  messenger  of  Satan  to 
assault  me.    The  Lord  being  thus  withdrawn,  and  having  carried  away  (in  the  bundle 

Note  woi  whftt  of  his  treasures)  the  heart  and  Ufe  of  that  new  seed  in  me,  there  now  remained  nought 

1 8«y,  that  '  '  ^* 

^uA?n*h0^  behind  but  the  man  of  sinne,  who  (for  his  pride)  being  wounded  with  the  thorn  of 
whififthe'**''  divine  vengeance,  began  by  degrees  to  act  its  part.'*      •  ♦  •  ♦  » 

flesh  acted  iu      ^^^^  ^^  leave  Mr.  Salmon,  and  beg  the  reader  to  notice  the  side  notes. 
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M^HE  LlOHT  AKD    DaBK   SiDB    OV  GoD  ;    OB    ▲    PLAIN    AJO)    BbIBV    DiSOOUBflS    OV    THX 

Light  Side — God,  Heatem,  and  Eabth;  the  Dabk  Side — Deyil,  Sin,  and  HsiiL. 

As  ALSO  OV  THE  BeSUBBECTION  AND  SCBIPTUBB.  At.t.  WHICH  ABB  BET  70BTH  IN 
THE  8EYEBAL  NaXUBBB  AND  BeINGS,  AOOOBDING  XO  THE  SpIBITUALITT  OY  THE 
SCBIPTnBES." 

Written  by  Jacob  Baathnmley.     London :  Printed  for  William  Lamer,  at  the 

"Bladk-more,**  in  Bisbopsgate  Street,  1650. 

*'  I  thanh  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  to  Babes;  even  so  it  is  thy  pleasure.** 
**  The  spiritual  manjudgeth  all  things,  and  he  himself  i$  judged  of  none." 

Page  4. — **  And,  therefore,  I  cannot  as  I  have  oamally  conoeiyed,  and  as  men  generally 
do,  that  God  hath  His  personal  being  and  presence  in  one  jdace  more  than  another,  or 
that  He  hath  a  simple,  pore,  glorious,  and  entire  being  eironmsoribed  or  confined  in  a 
place  aboye  the  stars  and  firmament,  which  the  men  of  the  world  call  Heaven.  And 
that  all  creatnres  here  below  are  the  products  of  that  Being,  and  had  their  being  of 
Him,  and  yet  distinct  from  Him.  Bat  the  spirit  in  me  speaks  otherwise,  and  saith  I 
must  not  ascend  up  to  Heaven  to  fetch  Christ  thence,  nor  descend  into  the  depth  to 
fetch  him  from  thence ;  for  the  Word  is  even  in  you,  which  Word  is  God,  and  God  ia 
the  ;Word. 

Nay,  I  see  that  God  is  in  all  creatures,  man  and  beast,  fish  and  fowl,  and  eveiy 
green  thing,  from  the  highest  cedar  to  the  ivy  on  the  wall ;  and  that  God  is  the  life 
and  being  of  them  all,  and  that  God  doth  really  dwell,  and,  if  you  will,  personally,  if 
he  may  admit  so  low  a^  expression,  in  them  aU,  and  hath  His  Being  nowhere  else  out  of 
the  creatures. 

Further,  I  see  that  all  the  Beings  in  the  world  are  but  that  one  Being,  and  so  He 
may  well  be  said  to  be  eveiywhere  as  He  is,  and  so  I  cannot  exclude  Him  from  man  or 
beast,  or  any  other  creature.  Every  creature  and  thing  having  that  Being  living  in 
it,  and  there  is  no  difference  betwixt  man  and  beast ;  but  a  man  carries  a  more  Uvely 
image  of  the  Divine  Being  than  any  other  creature.  For  I  see  the  power,  wisdom,  and 
glory  of  God  in  one,  as  well  as  another,  only  in  that  creature  called  man  God  appears 
more  gloriously  in  than  the  rest. 

And  truly,  I  find  by  experience,  the  grand  reason  why  I  have,  and  many  others  do 
now  use  set  times  of  prayer,  and  run  to  formal  duties,  and  other  outward  and  low 
services  of  God  :  the  reason  hath  been,  and  is,  because  men  look  upon  God  as  being 
without  them,  and  remote  from  them  at  a  great  distance,  as  if  he  were  locally  in 
Heaven,  and  sitting  there  only,  and  would  not  let  down  any  blessing  or  good  things, 
but  by  such  and  such  a  way  and  means. 

But  Lord,  how  carnal  was  I  thus  to  fancy  thee?  Nay,  I  am  confident  that  there  is 
never  a  man  under  the  sun  that  looks  upon  God  in  such  a  forme,  but  must  be  a  gross 
idolater,  and  fancy  some  corporal  shape  of  him,  though  they  may  call  it  spiritual. 

Did  men  see  that  God  was  in  them,  and  framing  all  their  thoughts,  and  working  all 
their  works,  and  that  he  was  with  them  in  all  conditions.  What  carnal  spirit  would 
reach  out  to  that  by  an  outward  way,  which  spiritually  is  in  Him,  and  which  He 
stands  really  possessed  of  and  which  divine  wisdom  sees  the  best,  and  that  things 
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ean  be  no  otherwiM  with  Him?  I  shall  ipeak  my  own  experience  herein,  that  I  havo 
made  God  mutable  as  myself,  and,  therefore,  as  things  and  oonditiona  haye  changed, 
I  thought  that  Gk>d  was  angry  or  pleased,  and  to  hare  fallen  a  humbling  myself ;  or 
otherwise,  in  thankfulness,  never  looking  or  considering  that  God  is  one  entire,  perfect, 
and  immutable  Being,  and  that  all  things  were  according  to  the  council  of  His  own 
will,  and  did  serve  the  design  of  His  own  glory :  but  thought  that  my  sins  or  holy 
walking  did  cause  Him  to  alter  His  purpose  of  good  or  evil  to  me. 

But  now  I  cannot  look  upon  any  condition  or  action,  but  methinks  there  appears  a 
sweet  concurrence  of  the  Supreme  will  in  it ;  nothing  comes  short  of  it,  or  goes  bqrond 
it,  nor  any  man  shall  do  or  be  anything  but  what  shall  fall  in  a  sweet  compliance  with 
it ;  it  being  the  womb  wherein  all  things  are  conceived,  and  in  which  all  creatures  were 
formed  and  brought  forth. 

Tea,  further,  there  is  not  the  least  flower  or  herb  in  the  field,  but  there  is  the  Divine 
Being  by  which  it  is  that  which  it  is ;  and  as  that  that  departs  out  of  it,  so  it  comes  to 
nothing,  and  so  it  is  to-day  clothed  by  God,  and  to-morrow  cast  into  the  oven.  When 
Qod  ceases  to  live  in  it,  then  it  comes  to  nothing,  and  so  aU  the  visible  creatures  are 
lively  resemblances  of  the  Divine  Being.  But  if  this  be  so,  some  may  say :  '  Then 
look  how  many  creatures  there  are  in  the  world ;  there  is  so  many  Gods,  and  when  th^ 
die  and  perish,  then  must  God  also  die  with  them,'  which  can  be  no  less  than  blasphemy 
to  affirm. 

To  which  I  answer,  and  it  is  apparent  to  me,  that  all  the  creatures  in  the  world, 
they  are  not  so  many  distinct  Beings,  but  th^  are  but  one  intire  Being,  though  th^ 
be  distinguished  in  respect  of  their  forms ;  yet  their  Being  is  but  one  and  the  same 
Being,  made  out  in  so  many  forms  of  flesh,  as  men  and  beast,  fish  and  fowl,  trees  and 
herbs :  for  though  these  two  last,  trees  and  herbs,  have  not  the  life  so  sensibly  or 
lively,  yet  it  is  certain  there  is  a  Life  and  Being  in  them,  by  which  they  grow  to  that 
maturity  and  perfection,  that  they  become  serviceable  for  the  use  of  man,  as  other 
creatures  are ;  and  yet  I  must  not  exclude  God  from  them ;  for  as  God  is  pleased  to 
dwell  in  flesh,  and  to  dwell  with  and  in  man,  yet  is  He  not  flesh,  nor  doth  the  flesh 
partake  of  the  Divine  Being.  Only  this,  God  is  pleased  to  live  in  flesh,  and  as  the 
Scripture  saith.  He  is  made  flesh,  and  He  appears  in  several  forms  of  flesh,  in  the 
form  of  man  and  beast,  and  other  creatures,  and  when  these  have  perforqiiBd  the 
design  and  wUl  of  God,  that  then  as  the  flesh  of  man  and  other  creatures  come  from 
the  earth,  and  are  not  capable  of  knowing  God,  or  partaking  of  the  Divine  nature,  and 
God  ceasing  to  live  in  them,  and  being  gone  out  of  them,  that  then  they  aU  shall 
return  to  their  first  principle  of  dust,  and  God  shall,  as  he  did  from  all  eternity,  live  in 
Himself  before  there  was  a  world  or  creatures :  so  he  shall  to  all  eternity  live  and 
enjoy  Himself  in  Himself,  in  such  a  way  as,  no  man  can  utter;  and  so  I  see  him 
yesterday,  and  to  day,  and  the  same  for  ever — ^the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  all  things. 

Page  52. — And  to  come  to  the  point  in  hand,  concerning  a  Hell  hereafter,  what  it 
should  be,  or  what  should  be  tormented  in  it,  I  do  not  as  yet  apprehend ;  for  the  soul 
came  pure,  and  is  of  the  essence  of  God,  could  not  be  corrupted,  and  the  body  not 
capable  of  any  impressions  of  God,  and  returns  to  its  first  principle  of  earth :  so  that 
unlesse  you  will  imsgine  a  Hell  in  God,  which  yon  would  account  blasphemy  to  speak, 
I  cannot  fancy  or  imsgine  any  such  Hell  hereafter  as  men  dreame  of." 


OONOEBNINO  THB   ScBIPTURB. 

F&ge  71. — "  If  jon  take  Soriptnre  as  it  was  written  by  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  it 
is  ^  form  of  wholesome  words,  a  perfect  rale  for  all  ontward  actions,  a  tme  guide  for 
a  man's  outward  conyersatlon  among  men ;  the  liyeliest  expression  of  the  mind  of 
God,  of  all  other  books ;  setting  forth  all  conditions,  estates,  and  enjoyments  of  all 
men  in  the  world;  it  is  the  word  in  flesh.  The  word  was  made  flesh ;  it  is  the  highest 
discoYery  of  God  in  flesh,  the  truest  testimony  of  God  in  the  world.  I  do  yerily 
beUeve,  that  what  pitch  soever  any  man  hath  or  can  attain  unto,  but  it  is  able  to  speak 
to  him  in  it  thus ;  it  is  in  the  letter,  and  the  outside  of  it. 

But  if  you  ask  me  what  I  make  Scripture?  I  look  upon  it  to  be  Spiritual,  and  so  it 
is  the  Law  written  in  the  heart,  and  so  it  is  spirit  and  life;  as  Christ  saith,  **the  words 
that  I  speak  are  spirit  and  life:"  so  that  what  Christ  speaks  spiritually,  that  is 
Scripture,  and  so  it  is  the  power  of  God ;  for  take  Scripture  as  it  is  in  the  history,  it 
hath  no  more  power  in  the  inward  man  than  any  other  writings  of  good  men,  nor  is  it 
in  that  sense  a  disoemer  of  the  secrets  as  it  is  in  the  history,  so  it  is  to  be  belieyed 
above  all  other  writings  in  the  world  but  as  it  is  a  mystery,  and  God  being  the 
substance  of  it,  so  I  must  believe  it  as  God  makes  it  out  in  tmj^  I  must  not  build  my 
faith  upon  it,  or  any  saying  of  it,  because  such  and  such  men  write  or  speak  so  and 
BO.  But  from  that  Divine  manifestation  in  my  own  spirit,  for  the  Scripture  as  it  is 
written  outwardly  is  but  an  outward  witness  of  that  which  is  within;  and  the 
spirituality  of  it  wherein  the  life  and  being  of  it  doth  consist,  is  made  out  by  a  spiritual 
discovery.  I  do  not  go  to  the  letter  of  Scripture  to  know  the  mind  of  God,  but  I, 
having  the  mind  of  Qod  within,  I  am  able  to  see  it  witnessed  and  made  out  in  the 
letter :  for  if  I  do  a  thing  lawful  from  the  letter,  yet  if  I  be  persuaded  in  my  own 
spfrit  I  should  not  do  it,  I  sin.  Tea,  further,  that  power  and  authority  which  the 
Scripture  hath,  is  not  because  such  and  such  men  write  it,  but  from  that  Divine  mani- 
festation in  them ;  and  so  indeed,  if  I  have  the  same  discovery  that  they  had,  then  I 
can  say  it  is  the  word  of  God,  otherwise  I  lie;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  believe  the 
Scripture  because  such  and  such  write  it,  as  most  men  do ;  and  it  is  another  thing  to 
believe  it,  because  God  saith  so  in  me,  and  sO  it  is  the  spiritual  speaking  of  God  that  is 
Scripture,  and  so  that  is  true." 


/ 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

Influence  op  the  line  of  thought  of  the  Bantebs  and 
Seekebs  upon  the  Society  of  Fbiends.  Pebbott. 
Opposition  to  Fox  and  the  Ministby  as  a  distinct 
Office  in  the  Chubch.  "  The  Spibit  of  the  Hat  " — 
Penn  on  *'The  Libebty  of  the  Spibit."  The  conduct 
of  Pox  undeb  petty  opposition.  Stoby  and  Wilkin- 
son LEAD  the  dissatisfied   PABTY.      ThEY  ADVOCATE    THE 

"Independency  op  Chubches."     Babclay  entebs  the 

LISTS     WITH     his     "AnABCHY     OF     THE     RaNTEBS/'        ThE 

Pbinciples  of  Chubch  Govebnment  advocated  in 
THIS  WoBK.    Pennington  and  Livingstone   pbonounce 

AGAINST  THEM.  ThE  SePABATISTS  DENOUNCE  "OuTWABD 
TeACHEBS,"  and  plead  THE  SUFFICIENCY  OF  "THE  In- 
WABD    TeACHEB." 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  conflict  of  opinion 
between  those  who  inclined  to  the  views  of  the  Seekers  and 
Ranters,  and  those  of  Fox  and  the  early  preachers.  This 
originated  first  in  an  opposition  to  the  more  complete 
organization  of  the  ministry,  which  Fox  manifested  some 
anxiety  to  render  as  efficient  as  possible,  and  to  the  power 
and  influence  which  Fox  and  the  preachers  who  founded 
the  Society  exerted.  And  secondly,  to  the  method  and 
order  which  he  wished  to  estabhsh  in  the  meetings  for 
worship,  and  in  the  religious  constitution  or  discipline  of 
the  Society. 

As  early  as  1654,  some  traces  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
proceedings  of  Fox  existed.     Objections  were  taken  to  the 
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preaching  of  able  Ministers  such  as  Howgill,  as  ''words 
without  power/'*  The  great  influence  of  Fox  was  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  "  Pope,"  and  that  of  the  Ministers  with 
the  "Lord  Bishops."  He  was  charged  with  taking  upon 
himseK  "the  place  of  God,"  and  "ordering  those  whom  he 
accounted  Ministers  in  his  will,"  and  sending  them  "  to  the 
several  meetings  in  and  about  London."  He  also  allowed 
the  introduction  in  "our  own  meeting-houses"  of  things 
like  to  "  pulpits  1  "  t  "A  pubUc  stock  was  provided  and 
ordered  "  for  foreign  evangelization,  and  this  was  another 
cause  of  complaint.  A  favourable  time  for  the  opposition 
of  this  party  presented  itself  in  1663,  when  some  of  the 
most  eminent  Ministers  of  the  Society  were  in  prison,  and 
the  first  paper  which  was  circulated  was  from  the  pen  of 
John  Perrott,  a  man  who  had,  in  conjunction  with  a  com- 
panion, John  Luff,  or  Love,  set  out  on  a  mission  to  Italy. 
They  were  taken  into  custody  in  Bome.  J.  Love  died  in 
the  prison  of  the  Liquisition,  J  but  Perrott,  with  great  dis- 
crimination, was  sent  to  the  prison  for  lunaticSj  §  and  was 
allowed  still  to  address  his  effusions,  in  the  shape  of  letters, 
to  his  friends  in  England,  who  appear  to  have  kept  him 
informed  of  ihe  state  of  things  at  home.  He  was  greatly 
pitied  by  these  friends,  and  doubtless  it  was  considered  best 
that  he  should  have  the  credit  of  making  the  first  objec- 
tion to  the  proceedings  of  Fox.  Fox  had  given  instruc- 
tion, that  in  the  meetings  of  Friends,  all  the  worshippers 
should  uncover  the  head  in  prayer,  and  that  the  order, 
either  of  reverently  standing^  as  among  the  Presbyterians, 


*  "  Swarihmore  Papers,*'  1655. 

)Thi8  no  doubt  refers  to  the  proTision  of  standing  plaoes,  or  galleriai,  for  tbt 
Ministers. 

{  See  "EUwood's  Life/'  p.  254.  London,  1714. 

i  EUwood  sagrs  Perrott  went  with  the  idea  of  oonTerting  the  Pope  I 


I 
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or  of  Jcneelingj  as  among  the  Episcopalians,  was  to  be 
adopted^  Perrott,  in  his  epistle,  takes  the  ground  that 
because  "  the  world "  had  the  custom  of  taking  ojff  their 
hats  and  prayed  standing,  that  such  "  customs  and  tradi- 
tions were  not  to  be  followed,  and  that  since  there  was 
Scriptural  precedent  for  falling  down  on  the  face  and 
taking  the  shoes  from  off  the  feet,  that  if  any  one  was 
"moved"  to  pray  thuSj  why  should  he  not  do  so? 

The  next  pamphlet  which  was  issued*  in  the  controversy 
gives  clear  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  movement. 
It  alludes  in  figurative  language  to  the  persecution  then 
raging,  comparing  it  to  a  flood,  and  the  church  to  the 
ark,  and  recommends  the  church  "  to  stand  still "  till  it 
was  abated.  "As  there  was  a  time  of  bringing  all  home, 
so  let  there  be  a  time  of  keeping  at  home,  and  so 
every  one  to  sit  down  under  his  own  vine  and  quietly  to 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labour."  In  a  word,  they  had  had 
enough  of  the  vigorous  evangelistic  action  of  Fox  and  his 
friends.  The  Society  was  now  no  longer  to  ^Uake  delight y 
as  some  have  done,  in  the  greatness  of  its  numbers." \  The 
noble  stand  taken  by  the  Society  in  insisting  on  their  right 
publicly  to  worship  God,  and  regularly  to  meet  at  certain 
times  on  Sundays  and  week-days,  was  to  be  exchanged  for 
far  more  spiritual  views.  No  one  was  to  act  "  outwardly  " 
further  than  he  saw  "  inwardly."  The  writer  had,  he  said, 
"  an  high  esteem  for  meetings,"  but  if  he  found  "  draw- 
ings," "movings,"  to  "  go  to  a  meeting,"  he  would  go ;  but 


*  "  Some  Breathings  of  Life  from  a  Naked  Heart,  presented  in  love  to  the  honest 
and  upright  and  single-hearted.  That  they  with  me  may  wait  and  feel  the  immediate 
drawings  and  leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  things,  or  come  to  know  the  state 
which  the  Apostle  speaks  of»  to  have  the  anointing  to  teaoh  them  all  things,  or  of  all 
things  that  oometh  from  Christ,  God's  Anointed,  so  that  they  need  not  any  man  to 
teach  them."    1  John  ii.  27.    By  William  Salt,  1668. 

f  Crisp,  on  "  Pennington's  Testimony,''  p.  13. 
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to  go  in  his  " own  wiU  or  time"  or  in  that  of  any  other 
person,  he  could  not  do  it  lest  it  should  be  said  to  him, 
"  Who  hath  required  this  of  your  hands  ?  "  Thus,  "  when 
Friends  have  provided  a  meeting-house,"  it  "  may  be  made 
use  of  when  they  feel  stirrings  in  the  Life  both  with  respect 
to  time  and  place  I  "  "  The  Spirit  was  not  to  be  tied  up  to 
man's  conveniency." 

We  have  here  the  inroads  of  the  Quietism  of  the 
Seekers  combined  with  the  views  of  the  Banters,  which 
struck  at  the  root  of  all  Church  order.  The  party 
holding  these  views  pleaded  the  liberty  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  right  of  private  judgment.  The  question  may  seem 
a  frivolous  one,  when  the  practical  issue  was  confined 
to  the  question  whether  these  men  were  to  join  with 
their  brethren  in  a  reverent  and  becoming  posture  in 
public  prayer,  but  it  was  really  a  difference  of  principle 
which  involved  far-reaching  consequences.  The  early 
Friends  had  cried  down  the  forms  of  worship,  ecclesiastical 
arrangements  and  ministry  of  others,  and  now  were  they 
not  in  the  same  position  ?  *  Their  own  form  of  worship, 
ministry,  and  church  discipline  were  now  decried,  and  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit  in  each  individual  was  declared  to  be 
the  rule,  and  to  be  the  rule  on  each  particular  occasion 
what  a  man  should  do  who  joined  in  church  feUowship. 
The  church  could  not  have  church  officers  because,  e.g.^  a 
Minister  preaching,  or  praying,  or  performing  any  other 
act  as  a  church  officer  (whether  or  not  a  majority  of  the 
Church  had  agreed  that  he  was  evidently  called  to  the 
Ministry  and  endowed  with  gifts  both  of  grace  and  of 
nature  for  the  service),  was  only  to  be  recognized  at  the 

*  G.  Fox  held  that  if  they  had  the  word  and  power  of  Ood  they  would  uphold  "  all 
true  forms"  "  The  Word  and  Power  gives  9k  form  and  being  to  ail  things.** — Paper  by 
Q.  F.,  Deyonshiie  House. 
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moment  when  he  said  or  did  anything  of  which  any  indivi- 
dual hearer  might  have  an  impression  or  motion  of  God's 
spirit  approving  it,  entirely  apart  from  whether  what  was 
said  or  done  was  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Kew  Testament,  and  with  what  was  the  united  judgment 
of  the  Church  as  to  the  interpretation  and  plain  meaning  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Leaders  of  the  Society  were 
denounced  as  inconsistent  with  their  ancient  principles,  and 
were  now,  it  was  said,  leading  the  people  back  again  to  the 
spiritual  Egypt;  and  it  was  declared  that  there  was  no 
standing  place  between  their  own  position  and  that  of  the 
Eoman  Church.*  To  show  how  peculiarly  seductive  the 
character  of  this  movement  was  to  men  who  had  been  pro- 
testing against  the  State  Ministry  and  every  ecclesiastical 
arrangement  of  the  Established  Church,  whether  Presby- 
terian or  EpiscopaUan,  even  Ellwood,  the  pupil  of  Milton, 
confesses  that  he  was  caught  in  the  snare.  At  first  sight, 
he  says,  it  seemed  suitable  to  '^a  spiritual  dispensation.'' 
They  made  "a  specious  pretence  and  show  of  greater 
spirituaUty,"  and  he  was  betrayed  by  it,  and  at  a  meet- 
ing which  was  appointed  for  the  object  of  recovering  these 
wandering  sheep,  he  eventually  made  a  public  confession 
of  his  error,  t 

We  have  previously  shown  that  the  opposition  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to  Independent  and 
Baptist  Ministers,  was  only  to  them  in  their  character  of 


*  In  1666,  was  issned  *'a  Testimony  from  the  Brethren  TTho  were  met  together  in 
London,  in  the  Third  Month,  1666,  to  be  commonioated  to  the  faithful  Friends  an«) 
Elders  in  the  Counties,  and  by  them  to  be  read  at  their  seyeral  meetings,"  wafi 
sent  throughout  England  against  **  those  who  speak  evil  of  dignities  and  despise 
goYemments,  without  whidi  we  are  sensible  our  Societies  and  Fellowship  cannot  be 
holy  and  inviolable,"  against  thoiu)  who,  "  under  the  pretence  of  keeping  down  man 
and  forms,"  eiy  down  the  ministry  and  meetings." 

t  See  page  225  of  his  Life. 
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State  Ministers.  To  the  Presbyterian  Ministry  they  had  in 
addition  other  objections.  The  Founders  of  the  Society 
were  charged,  as  early  as  1654,  with  opposition  to  the 
Ministry  as  a  distinct  office  in  the  Christian  Churchy  and  it  is 
important  to  note  the  clear  manner  in  which  they  asserted 
the  contrary.  Richard  Famsworth*  says,  in  reply  to  this 
charge : — **  He  that  is  a  Bishop,  Pastor,  or  Teacher,  and  is 
taught  by  the  Spirit,  who  is  not  of  man  (i.e.y  appointed  by 
the  temporal  power)  but  of  God,  and  is  blameless  and  doth 
contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints ;  who  are 
not  carnal,  but  spiritual,  &c.,  and  are  governed  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,"  "  such  we  do  own."  Again,  John  Pendarvesf 
asks  whether  the  people  called  Quakers  "  declaring  against 
instrumental  teaching,  and  yet  instructing  themselves "  and 
others,  "did  not  "manifest  a  contradiction  between  their 
professed  principles  and  practice;"  and  "whether  they 
consider  instnimental  teaching  to  be  unsuitable  to  the  New 
Covenant:  and  if  so,  why  Christ,  being  ascended,  ap- 
pointed pastors  and  teachers  in  the  Church?"  He  is 
thus  repUed  to : — "  Those  who  go  from  place  to  place  in- 
structing others,"  they  do  not  declare  against,  but  "those 
that  sat  at  home  and  let  men  into  carnal  ordinances." 
They  do  not,  they  say,  deny  "  instrumental^"  but  "  traditional 
teaching." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  party  which  was  now  rising  into 
notice  were  opponents  of  instrumental  tea^^hing  and  the  authority 


*  "  Ligkt  risen  out  of  Darkness,"  p.  49,  1654. 

t  **  Arrows  against  Babylon,"  p.  42,  London,  1656.  Pendarves  was  a  Baptist,  and 
held  very  similar  views  to  the  early  Friends,  whom  he  oommends  for  their  endeayour 
after  **  reformation  in  Saints*  apparel,"  and  evidently  asked  questions  with  a  desire 
for  information.  Pendarves  was  one  of  those  who  went  up  and  down  preaching  in 
houses,  bams,  under  hedges,  trees,  and  elsewhere,"  and  obtained  "  a  great  multitude 
of  disciples.'* 
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of  "pastors  '*  and  "  teachers,"*  and  held  that  less  of  vocal 
service  was  required,  not  more. 

In  a  work  written  by  Barclay  in  1670,  entitled,  "  Truth 
Cleared  of  Calumnies,"  he  exhibits  the  ground  taken  by  the 
founders  of  the  Society,  with  his  usual  clearness.  He  says,t 
those  called  Quakers  "  grant  that  there  are  Ministers  and 
Pastors  in  the  church.  They  do  not  affirm  that  the  ministry 
is  common  to  ally  but  that  there  be  some  Pastors  and  Teachers, 
yet  that  hinders  not  that  any  at  a  time  may  speak,  for  it  is 
om  thing  to  be  particularly  called  to  the  ministry^  and  anotlier 
to  be  m^oved  to  speak  at  a  particular  time."  In  other  words, 
that  a  vital  distinction  existed  between  the  regular  ministry 
and  the  occasional  prophesying  of  a  church  member.  He 
defines  also  that  the  objection  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry 
is  that  "  the  whole  esse^  or  being  of  it,  may  be  vritlwut  saving 
graccj  or  ti-Tie  holiness,  you  expressly  affirming  that  holiness  is 
not  necessary,  and  that  a  minister  of  the  gospel  ought  to  be 
received  and  heard,  though  he  have  not  the  least  grace  or 
holiness.  J  In  the  same  way  George  Whitehead,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  founders  of  the  Society,  says  in  the  same 
controversy,  that  this  party  are  "mistaken  in  taking  the 
whole  course  of  preaching  to  be  that  *  prophesying '  intended 
that  is  brought  in  with  ^  praying ,  for  all  preaching  cannot 
he  that  entire  and  peculiar  '  prophesying,'  which,  when  one 

•  "A  Beal  Demonfltration  of  the  True  Order  in  the  Spirit  of  God,"  Ac,  p.  56,  1663. 
*'  So  Friends,  this  is  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  God  onto  yon ;  make  nothing  to  yourselves 
({.«.,  do  not  have  any  sach  church  officers,  &o.)  but  wait  in  8tillne$8  and  quietneest  ^ot 
out  of  words  onlyt  but  also  oui  of  thoughts  and  imaginations,  for  then  all  flesh  comes 
to  silence."  It  was  said  that  some  of  the  preachers  associated  with  Fox  had  said  in 
reply  to  those  who  **did  not  see**  various  matters  of  this  kind:  "  If  you  do  not  see 
yourselves,  follow  us  who  do ! " 

t  Page  67. 

}Page  69.  See  also  Baxter's  "Cure  of  Church  Diyisions,'*  p.  114.  A  man  "may 
perform  the  office  of  a  Minister  to  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  though  he  have  no 
saving  grace  at  alL" 
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is  immediately  called  to,  I  grant  it  is  most  comely  to  stand 
up  with  the  hat  off/' ♦ 

This  stage  of  the  controversy  was  brought  to  a  point,  by 
tlie  publication  of  a  pamphlet,  in  1673,  with  the  curious  title  \ 

of  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Hat,  or  the  Government  of  the  Quakers 
among  themselves,  as  it  hath  been  exercised  by  George  Pox, 
and  other  leading  men,  in  their  Monday  or  Second-day's 
Meeting"  (i.e.j  Ministers'  meeting  at  Devonshire  House), 
&c.  This  was  mainly  written  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
WiUiam  Mucklow,  who  eventually  was  "recovered  to  a 
better  mind  and  to  he  more  in  charity  with  Friends."  It  was 
a  severe  critique  on  the  course  which  things  were  taking 
in  the  Society,  under  the  guidance  of  Fox  and  others. 
The  question  of  the  hat  being  removed  during  public 
prayer  is  treated  as  the  commencement  of  a  formal  worship, 
George  Fox  was  now  saying  "believe  as  the  church  be- 
lieves," and  so  said  the  Papists.  There  were  Elders,  he 
says,  in  the  church  "who  will  not  have  the  Lord's  people 
prophets."  If  this  were  not  so,  "what  meaneth  it  that 
certain  persons  are  appointed  to  spend  their  whole  time  in 
speaking  in  every  meeting,  and  all  the  rest  to  come  as 
hearers,  neglecting  the  gift  in  themselves,  waiting  on  their 
lips."  By  the  regular  or  travelling  Ministers  now  preaching 
"long  declarations,"  or  teaching  sermons  in  this  systematic 
manner,  the  exercise  of  "prophecy,"  i.e.,  the  preaching  of 
other  members  of  the  Church,  was  being  "discouraged"  and 
"  stopt."t  The  Ministers  also,  instead  of  the  humble  garb 
in  which  many  had  before  preached,  had  in  a  short  space 


•  "  The  Apostate  Incendiary  Rebuked,"  p.  SO.  By  G.  Whitehead,  1673.  The  Inde- 
pendents and  others  preached  with  the  hat  on. — *'  Baillie's  Letters,"  45,  p.  440.— 
The  inference  is  dear,  that  in  exercising  the  gift  of  teaching,  the  hat  was  kept  on,  and 
in  "  prophesying  "  it  was  taken  off. 

t  See  p.  20,  "  Spirit  of  the  Hat,"  1673. 
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of  time  got  into  "  ricli  habits,  to  wit,  beaver  hats,  camlet 
cloaks,  and  the  finest  of  the  cloth,"  not  inferior  to  that 
•worn  by  "  Merchants  of  the  City/'  *^  The  Assemblies  of  the 
true  Church,'*  he  says,  **  are  all  equal,  and  therefore  the 
Friends  of  one  place  cannot  say  they  have  the  power  over^ 
Friends  of  another  place."  "  Christ  in  each  Assembly  is 
the  Head."  The  new  movement  was,  therefore,  now  assert- 
ing the  absolute  independency  of  each  Church  as  well  as  the 
independency  of  each  individual.  Their  leaders,  however, 
were  not  prepared  to  advocate  more  than  a  limited  in- 
dependency of  Churches,  and  thus  the  question  did  not 
assume  the  prominence  it  deserved.  This  called  forth 
**  The  Spirit  of  Alexander  the  Coppersmith  lately  revived," 
by  WiUiam  Penn,  1673.  Penn  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  when  he  says*  that,  "either  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  Christian  Society,  or  there  is  not."  K  not,  then  there  is 
an  end  of  all  argument,  but  if  there  is  any  Christian  "body. 
Church,  or  Society,"  it  must  have  church  "power"  of 
some  kind.  "  Deny  this,"  says  Penn,  "  and  farewell  to  all 
Christian  church  order  and  discipline,"  and  it  is  "  an  inlet 
to  Kanterism  and  so  to  Atheism. "f  The  "  Uberty  of  the 
spirit "  did  not  consist  in  our  all  being  "  moved  to  do  con- 
trary things,"  but  is  shown  in  the  united  disposition  of  a 
Church  to  "abide  in  the  order  of  the  Gospel. ''{  The 
assertion  that  "  every  member  "  of  the  Church  "  is  equal," 
and  that,  therefore,  no  greater  power  exists  in  the  Eldership 
or  approved  Ministers  of  the  Church,  is  an  error,  because 
,  although  belonging  to  "  the  same  body,"  all  are  not  called 
'  to  "the  same  service^"  and  some  members  are  "more 
honourable  than  others" — "preaching  the  everlasting 
Gospel  in  season  and  out  of  season,  rising  early  and  lying 


*  Page  8.         t  Page  9.         t  Penn*s  <*  Judas  and  the  Jews/*  <fto.,  1673. 
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do\m  late^  suffering,  trayelling  and  spending  and  being 
spent,  in  body  and  estate,  sacrificing  the  joy,  strength,  and 
pleasure  of  their  youth  to  the  service  of  the  living  eternal 
God,  and  the  salvation  of  people's  souls,"  entitles  them  to 
our  consideration.  And  with  regard  to  the  objection  that 
the  Ministers  "  are  not  judged  by  the  laity,  but  by  their 
peers,"  he  replies  that  they  are  judged  by  the  laity  ("  as 
he  wickedly  distinguishes  ")  in  all  matters  as  between  one 
Christian  and  another,  but  that  strictly  in  *'  cases  which 
concern  the  exercise  of  the  Ministry  it  is  most  reasonable  " 
that  the  travelling  Ministers  and  Elders,  or  fixed  Ministers, 
should  be  the  judges.* 

This  party,  who  opposed  Fox,  Penn,  and  the  other 
Ministers  who  founded  the  Society,  contended  that  "in 
the  Apostles'  days  (there)  were  Pastors,  Teachers,  Elders, 
&c.,  but  in  this  day  the  Spirit  itself  is  the  Pastor,  Teacher, 
Elder,  &c."  As,  therefore,  from  time  to  time  the  Spirit 
moved  certain  persons  to  preach,  so  the  answer  of  the 
Spirit  "moving"  the  hearer  to  approve  what  is  spoken, 
constitutes  the  preacher  "for  the  moment"  an  Elder, 
Apostle,  Teacher,"!  &c.  Fox  nudoubtedly  exercised  an 
authority  very  similar  in  kind,  but  less  perhaps  in  degree, 
to  that  of  Wesley  in  the  societies  he  founded.  It  was 
an  authority  justly  due  to  his  indefatigable  labours  for 
the  good  of  others.  Great  efforts  were  now  made  to  dis- 
credit his  motives,  charging  him  with  ambition,  and  that 
his  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  a  complete  system  of 
Church  government  J  were  in  order  to  increase  his  influence. 
Under  these  painful  circumstances  his  religious  character 

^  "Alexander  the  Coppersmith/'  p.  12. 

t  "  The  Testimony  of  George  Bishop  in  1666,"  quote  1  with  approval  by  T.  Crisp. 
I  It  was  said  that  the  Society  should  attend  to  **  heavenly  drawings  "  rather  than  to 
G.  F.'s  •*  comely  orders." 
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shone  brighter  and  brighter  to  the  last.  While  some  of 
his  eminent  supporters  used  in  the  heat  of  controversy 
weapons  of  sarcasm  and  invective  which,  without  injury  to 
their  cause,  might  have  been  well  spared,  Fox,  in  his 
energetic  labours  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  unity,"" 
used  his  influence  with  persons  who  had  violated  every 
sense  of  honoui^,  with  true  Christian  gentleness,  and  touch- 
ingly  appealed  to  their  better  feelings*  in  vindicating  his 
motives.  Curious  insight  is  incidentally  given  in  the 
course  of  the  controversy,  into  Fox's  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding. His  adversaries  complain  that  he  sent  his  tracts 
and  papers  against  their  party  into  the  very  prisons.  \  A 
specimen  is  given  of  one  of  his  pastoral  epistles,  probably 
rapidly  written  and  sent  to  some  congregation  where  the 
worldly  fashions  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  were 
prevailing  in  the  very  assemblies  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  and  discomforted  the  mind  of  Fox.  The  tone  of 
it  is  peremptory  and  decisive,  and  might  well  have  been 
excused,  considering  the  great  difficulty  which  all  religious 
reformers  have  experienced,  when  they  have  given  what 
they  have  deemed  sound  Christian  advice  on  the  style  of 

*  See  MS.  "  Unpublished  Letters  and  Papers  of  G.  Fox  in  the  Becords  of  Bristol 
Meeting,  particularly  one  dated  4th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1678,  to  Wm.  Eodgers: — **  Ah, 
William  and  the  rest  I  this  work  of  yours  has  not  been  of  Ood.  Therefore,  lay  it 
aside,  if  you  love  your  eternal  peace.  Much  I  could  write  if  there  were  an  ear  without 
prejudice.  And,  whatever  you  say  of  me,  I  heed  it  not,  for  I  know  what  i  have  been 
and  what  I  am  to  the  Lord,  and  how  he  has  preserved  me  to  this  day."  Li  another 
place  he  also  breaks  away  from  the  thread  of  his  letter :  "  Ah,  WilHam,  let  truth  sway 
thy  passion.  Thou  threatens  me  with  printing.  Thou  must  not  think  to /«ar  me  with 
threats^  for  that  will  do  thee  no  good  when  thou  hast  done  it,  nor  give  ease  to  that 
disquieted,  restless  spirit.  .  .  .  Thou  hadst  better  buy  the  peaceable  truth  to  lay 
the  tempest  in  thee  .  .  .  and  come  down  with  humility  to  thy  first  love."  The 
correspondence  must  be  read  fully  to  appreciate  the  true  greatness  of  mind  of  Fox 
under  the  severest  test  which  perhaps  can  be  applied  to  a  man,  viz.,  petty  opposition 
and  unfair  dealing. 

t  MS.  Paper  in  the  British  Museum. 
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dress  which  is  adopted  from  time  to  time  by  the  gentler  sex, 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  personal  comfort  and  common 
sense  :  "  Away  with  your  long  slit  peaks  behind  in  the  skirts 
of  your  waistcoats/'  your  *^ skimming  dish  hats,"  "un- 
necessary buttons/'  **  short  sleeves/'  **  short  black  aprons/' 
"  vizzards;"  "  your  great  needless  flying  scarfs  like  colours  on 
your  backsl"  This  was  given  as  a  specimen  of  what  was 
termed  a  "Bull"  of  this  gentle  and  estimable  man.  A 
word  from  Fox  occasionally  suspended  or  re-instated  mem- 
bers. Fox  encouraged  the  members  cordially  to  shake  hands 
with  each  other  when  they  met,  and  this  method  of  greeting 
appears  to  have  savoured  too  much  of  formality  for  some 
of  them.* 

Hitherto  the  leaders  of  the  party  had  not  been  men  of 
mark,  and  the  subject-matter  of  their  objections  was  in 
some  cases  frivolous ;  but  now  two  who  had  been  the  early 
coadjutors  of  Fox,  and  also  eminent  Ministers,  John  Story, 
and  John  "Wilkinson,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  objectors. 
They  commenced  their  ministry,  and  joined  Fox,  about 
1654.  We  leam  from  the  archives  of  the  Independent 
Church  at  Cockermouth  (which,  in  1662,  had  become  so 
numerous  that  a  branch  was  formed  at  Broughton),  that 
some  of  the  congregations  became  inclined  to  Baptist 
principles,  but  the  Church  at  Broughton  "  began  to  be 
generally  shaken,  most  of  them  inclining  to  Quakerism." 

On  "  the  16th  of  the  Fourth  Month,  1654,  that  deluge  of 
errors  that  had  overflowed  the  county,  had  quite  shattered 
in  pieces  the  other  congregations  about  Broughton,  and 


*  T.  Crisp's  **  Testimony  Concerning  Isaac  Pennington,"  p.  23, 1681.  "  Tour  manner 
of  greeting  each  other.'*  ThiB  is  explained  to  he  O.  F.'s  advice  for  Friends — '*  taking 
one  another  hy  the  hand.*' 

In  Harwood*s  MSS.,  in  British  Museum,  p.  13,  he  says  he  **  wonld  not  how  to  such 
a  form  of  external  practice  as  wringing  each  other  hand  hy  the  hand ! " 
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only  some  few  of  the  people  have  come,  to  land  and  kept 
together  in  communion."  John  Wilkinson,  the  pastor  of 
the  church,  departed  with  most  of  his  hearers  to  the 
Quakers,  to  his  great  shame  and  infamy.  The  Lord  at 
last  convince  him  of  his  sin  I  Amen,  Amen,  Amen."  This 
was  the  •commencement  of  Wilkinson's  career  as  a  preacher 
associated  with  Fox.  We  learn  that  afterwards  the  Inde- 
pendent church  at  Broughton  "  arrived  at  a  more  healthy 
state."*  The  ministry  of  Story t  and  Wilkinson  had  been 
eminently  successful  in  Bristol  and  in  Wiltshire,  as  well  as 
in  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland;  and 
their  cause  was  strongly  supported  by  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  Bristol,  named  WiUiam  Rodgers,  who  was  an  active  and 
influential  member  of  that  important  church.  In  Londoni 
Charles  Harris,  a  well-educated  and  somewhat  fluent  minis- 
ter, supported  their  views.  Story  and  Wilkinson  shifted 
the  controversy,  to  some  extent,  from  the  independency  of 
individuals  to  the  independency  of  churches.  They  did 
not  object  to  the  association  of  churches  in  monthly  and 
quarterly  district  meetings,  "for  the  necessary  service  of 
truth,"!  provided  that  they  were  strictly  representative;  but 
they  objected  to  persons  from  distant  churches  forming 
part  of  any  other  church  for  church  purposes,  and  also 
on  the  same  principle  to  the  central  synod  or  Yearly  Meet- 
ing lately  established  by  Fox.  They  asserted  that  "judg- 
ment of  truth,"  given  forth  by  "  any  part  of  the  members 
of  Christ's  body,"  ought  not  to  "  become  a  bond"  upon  any 

*  "  Histoiy  of  the  Baptist  Churches  in  the  North  of  England,"  by  Dayid  Doaglas,  of 
Hamsterley,  London,  1846,  pp.  15  and  16. 

t  Stoiy  had  preached  in  *' public  assemblies*'  ** in  Westmoreland,"  Ac,  " at  the  agtt 
of  14  years." 

f'Two  Questions  Proposed,**  by  J.  W.  and  J.  S.,  to  Friends  of  the  Meeting  at 
Drawell.    Vol.  of  Tracts,  Ixiz.  37.    Deyonshire  House  Library. 
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other  part  of  the  said  body,  "  further  than  their  understand- 
ings are  illuminated;"  in  other  words,  further  than  those 
parts  of  Christ's  body  or  particular  churches  approved. 
They  contended  that  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings 
should  consist  only  of  representatives  from  the  particular 
meetings,  that  the  travelling  Ministers  (public  labourers 
of  the  gospel)  furnished  with  a  certificate  from  distant 
churches,  should  not  be  allowed  to  sit  as  members  of  these 
meetings  for  the  transaction  of  the  affairs  of  particular  or 
associated  churches,  unless  it  was  "to  tell  their  message 
and  immediately  to  depart."  It  was  said  that  in  earlier 
times,  nothing  was  so  much  desired  as  the  assistance  of 
the  ministers,  but  now  when  they  came  from  a  distance 
to  these  church  meetings,  the  Story  and  Wilkinson  party 
asked  them,  "  Will  you  do  our  business,  or  will  you  leave  it 
to  us  to  do?*  While,  on  the  other  side.  Fox  and  Barclay 
contended  that  "  all  who  in  a  true  sense  may  be  reckoned 
of  the  Church,  "might  be  present  and  give  their  judg- 
ment;"! and  this  contrary  view  of  Story  and  Wilkinson  is 
reprobated  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  as  "  a  plain  independency 
from  the  life  and  practice  of  the  church  throughout  the 
world."  I 

Story  and  Wilkinson  objected  strongly  to  "Women's 
Meetings  in  the  country  districts,  and  separate  from  the 
men;"  and  still  more  to  the  "accomplishing  of  marriage 

« 

under  that  way,  form,  and  order  George  Fox  directed,"  and 

*  MS.  by  J.  Blaykling  and  others,  p.  16. 

t  The  "  Teachers,"  "  Elders,"  and  a  **  plurality  "  of  the  Church  "  might  decide." 
Bee  Barclay's  **  Anarchy  of  the  Banters,"  section  viiL,  p.  56.  (Beprint).  Irwin's 
Edition.     Manchester,  1668. 

I MSS.  at  Bristol,  being  a  Letter  from  a  meeting  held  at  Ellis  Hookes,  his  chamber 
in  London,  12th  of  Fourth  Month,  1677,  and  signed  by  67  Friends,  and  it  is  directed 
to  be  read  in  Monthly  and  Quarteily  Meetings.  (This  was  a  letter  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  1677.) 
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particularly  to  the  parties  about  to  be  married  appearing 
before  the  Women's  Meeting,  to  declare  their  intentions, 
which  they  deemed  unnecessary.  G.  Fox,  they  alleged, 
did  not  do  this  in  the  case  of  his  own  marriage,  and  now  he 
wished  to  impose  the  custom  upon  all  the  churches.  They 
objected  to  the  principle  laid  down  in  Barclays  "  Anarchy 
of  the  Eanters,"  which  "  the  Second-day's  morning  Meet- 
ing in  London,  by  approving  Robert  Barclay's  book,"  had 
endorsed,  that  these  new  assemblies,  which  were  termed 
*Uhe  church/'  should  take  upon  them  the  jurisdiction  of 
"taking  up  and  composing  differences  as  to  outward 
things,"  *  since  it  was  obvious  that  Christ  himself  refused 
to  take  t  any  such  power ;  and  if  it  were  asserted  that  this 
was  merely  by  consent  of  the  parties  differing,  it  could  be 
truly  said  that  even  a  heathen  man  could  claim  such  power 
if  it  were  given  him  by  the  consent  of  the  two  parties  as  an 
umpire  or  arbitrator,  and  they  held  that  the  church  had  no 
such  power  given  it  by  God,  but  that  its  jurisdiction  was 
confined  solely  to  spiritual  as  opposed  to  purely  temporal 
matters.  J 

It  was  in  the  year  1676,  that  Robert  Barclay,  the  author 
of  the  "Apology,"  wrote  a  short  treatise  in  answer  to  these 
views  on  church  government,  which  were  being  propagated 
apparently  with  no  small  success.  This  work  was  approved 
(as  before  stated)  by  the  Second-day's  Morning  Meeting  in 
London  (representing  the  ministers  of  the  Society), §  and 

* 

*  See  **  Barclay's  Anarchy,  <ft;o.,"  section  ▼.  p.  27.    Irwin's  edition. 

t  See  Lake  zii.,  verses  13, 14. 

I  Barclay  replied  (page  240  of  his  works)  that  he  '*  did  not  ascribe  an  absolute  juris- 
diction oyer  men's  property  in  outward  things  "  to  these  meetings,  but  only  meant  that 
the  scandal  of  Christians  going  to  law  should  be  ayoided,  by  the  voluntary  submission 
of  their  disputes  to  their  brethren. 

S  See  minute,  p.  249  of  Barclay's  folio  works. 
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from  it  we  obtain  a  clear  statement  of  the  principles  in- 
volved on  either  side.  In  the  preface  he  states  that  there 
are  "  so  great  pretenders  to  inward  motions  and  revelations  of 
the  Spirit  J  that  there  are  no  extravagancies  which  they  will 
not  cloak  with  it/'  and  he  associates  the  Ranters  with  the 
German  Anabaptists ^  as  "  some  more  moderate  of  that  kind 
called  Ranters/'  He  commences  by  recoimting  the  won- 
derful success  of  the  preaching  of  the  ministers  who  founded 
the  Society,  and  states  that  "innovators"  have  arisen,  bring- 
ing in  new  doctrines  and  practices,  dijBfering,  and  contrary  to^ 
tlieir  ("i.e.,  the  ancient  Ministers')  preaching j"  and  are  "revihng 
the  apostles  and  messengers  of  Christ,  the  Elders  of  the 
Church,"*  who  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death,  but 
who,  through  much  care,  travel  and  watchings,  "gathered 
by  the  mighty  power  of  God."  God  had  "laid  care  upon 
some  beyond  others,"  to  watch  for  the  souls  of  the  brethren, 
and  under  such  leaders  the  Society  was  "gathered,  and  was 
gathering  into  good  order  and  discipline." 

These  innovators,  says  he,  preach  up  "  a  higher  dispensa- 
tion," and  opposed  this  order  and  government,  saying  that 
they  were  "  taught  to  follow  the  Light  in  their  consciences, 
and  not  the  orders  of  men/'  Some  were  "  afraid  of  the 
very  name  of  *  a  church,'  "  and  the  very  words  "  order  and 
government."  He  then  proceeds  regularly  to  prove,  that 
from  the  rise  of  the  Christian  church,  it  has  had  an  internal 
government,  and  that  this  is  exercised  by  those  whom  Christ 
sends  forth  as  "  apostles,  messengers,  elders,  and  teachers," 
and  by  whom  the  church  is  gathered.  To  these  persons  the 
principal  government  of  the  church  rightly  appertains.  To 
them  is  confided  the  "  care  and  oversight "  of  the  flock, 
"  a  certain  authority ,''  also  to  bring  back  the  straying  sheep. 

*  See  pages  853,  354,  for  the  origin  of  these  appellatioiUL 
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It  is  for  the  highest  good  of  the  church  that  such  persons 
should  '*  appoint,"  and  even  "  command^'  such  things  as  are 
"  needful  for  peace  and  unity."  The  reciprocal  duty  and 
" obUgation "  of  the  church  towards  its  ministers,  is  "to 
reverence,  honour,  and  obey  such  as  are  set  over  them 
in  the  Lord"  (p.  17),  and  the  limit  of  their  authority 
only  extends  to  them  as  officers  of  the  church,  to  carry 
out  what  "the  Lord  leads  us  to  by  His  Spirit."  The 
church  being  a  living  body  instinct  with  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  it  is  led  to  believe  the  doctrines  and  principles 
of  the  truth,  and  to  hold  and  maintain  them  as  they 
were  delivei-ed  by  the  apostles  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;"  * 
not  according  to  the  bare  letter  of  Holy  Scripture,  but 
according  to  its  real  spirit  and  intention,  and  the  question 
of  church  government,  or  no  church  government,  is  decided 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  "  the  practice  of  the  saints  and 
church  of  old."  Who  are  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  ?  They  are  those  who  are  "  sanctified  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  called  to  be  saints."  This  "  Church  of  Christ " 
may  be  made  up  of  divers  gatherings  or  churches  in  several 
countries  or  nations.  He  affirms  boldly  that,  so  far  fonh 
as  a  church  retains  the  "nature  and  essence  of  the  true 
church,"  "a  true  judgment"  and  even  "an  infaUible  judg- 
ment, will  never  be  wanting."  This  is  the  true  solution  of 
the  controversy  respecting  the  infallibility  of  the  Church. 
It  is  not  an  infalUbility  necessarily  annexed  to  any  person^ 
persons^  or  places,  by  virtue  of  any  office  or  station  in  the 
body  of  Christ,  "  but  resides  in  every  true  Church."  The 
distinction  between  a  true  and  a  false  church  is,  that  in  a 
true  church  none  are  admitted  to  be  members  but  such  as 


*  See  quotation  from  Penn,  to  show  that  the  early  Society  held  Holy  Scripture  to  be 
their  **  creed/*  p.  573. 
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are  led  and  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  None  ought,  nor 
can  be  accounted  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  such  as  are  in 
a  measure  saiictijied,  or  sanctifying  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
led  by  His  Spirit ;  nor  yet  any  made  officers  in  the  church, 
but  by  the  grace  of  God  and  inward  revelation  of  His 
Spirit." 

The  condition  of  the  infalUble  guidance  of  "such  a 
church  is  not  annexed  to  the  bare  yisible  profession,"  but 
to  a  church  consisting  of  members  in  whom  exists  a  '*  real 
effectual  work  of  sanctification  and  regeneration,  and  the 
new  creature  brought  forth  in  the  heart."  Among  the 
Friends,  all  who  "  in  true  sense  may  be  reckoned  of  the 
church,  may  be  present  and  give  their  judgment."  The 
author  considers  that,  although  they  do  not  always  decide 
by  a  bare  majority,  it  is  better  if  the  "  teachers,  elders,  and 
plurahty  should  decide."  With  regard  to  the  objects  of  such 
a  church,  their  first  object  is,  he  considers,  to  "  propagate  " 
the  gospel  as  they  understand  it;  their  second  object  is,  to 
have  a  certain  *'  care  and  oversight  over  each  other,  and 
prevent  and  remove  all  occasions  which  may  break  their  con- 
junct interest,  "whether  by  disunion  among  themselves," 
or  by  wicked  men  banding  themselves  together  to  undo, 
destroy,  or  defame  them ;  and  thirdly,  to  remove  everything 
which  will  hinder  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  The 
authority  of  such  a  church  only  extends  to  those  who 
"  have  declared  and  do  declare  themselves  members;  who  believe 
and  profess  the  same  doctrines,  and  go  under  the  same 
distinction  and  denomination,"  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  authority  of  a  hierarchy  supported  by  the 
State  power,  or  to  be  objected  to  as  a  species  of  persecution. 
The  Society  of  Friends  is  not  "  so  fooUsh  "  as  to  concern 
itself  "  with  those  who  are  not  of  us."  Its  care  for  those 
that  are  without  their  church  has  been  manifested,  in  that 
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the  Society  "  as  a  church,  with  a  tender  regard  for  the 
good  of  their  immortal  souls,"  with  a  "zeal "  for  ** God's 
glory,"  and  **for  the  exaltation  and  propagation  of  His 
everlasting  truth  and  Gospel,"  has  "not  been  wanting 
with  the  hazard  of  our  lives  to  seek  the  scattered  ones, 
holding  forth  the  living  and  sure  foundation,  and  inviting 
and  persuading  all  to  obey  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  to 
take  notice  of  his  reproofs,  as  he  makes  himself  manifest  in 
and  by  his  Ught  in  their  hearts."  Towards  those  "that 
are  without,"  its  object  is  to  bring  them  into  the  "  fellow- 
ship  of  the  saints,"  and  when  brought  into  the  church,  that 
they  may  not  "again  fall  into  the  temptation  of  the  enemy/' 
The  principle  of  being  inmaediately  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
does  not  involve  the  abandonment  of  the  use  of  means ;  for 
example,  set  times  for  divine  worship,  and  for  the  ministry 
of  the  gospel,  for  the  meeting  of  the  "  elders "  and  the 
flock,  nor  for  the  appointment  of  "  deacons,"  nor  for  the 
contributions  of  the  church,  these  being  at  a  set  time  as 
in  the  early  church.  As  to  outward  things,  widows  and 
orphans  are  under  the  care  of  the  church ;  and  there  is  to 
be  "  no  beggar  in  Israel." 

With  regard  to  the  composing  of  differences,  although 
the  Courts  of  Law  are  not  exactly  "  unbelievers  "  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Apostle  uses  the  word,  still,  in  a  certain 
sense,  they  are  unbeUevers  in  much  the  Society  believes  to 
be  the  truth  of  God,  and  therefore  he  thinks  that  the  practice 
of  the  "  saints  giving  judgment "  on  outward  differences  is 
salutary,  and  the  advantage  will  soon  be  so  self-evident  that 
"  the  nation  will  be  eased  and  dis-burdened  of  that  deceitful 
tribe  of  lawyers  (as  well  as  priests)  who  by  their  many  tricks 
and  endless  intricacies  have  rendered  justice  in  their  method 
burdensome  to  honest  men,  and  seek  not  so  much  to  put 

an  end  as  to  foment  controversies  and  contentions,  that 

I  I 
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they  themselyes  may  still  be  fed  and  their  trade  kept  up/' 
With  regard  to  matters  spiritual;  in  matters  of  conscience, 
in  minor  matters  the  members  are  to  bear  with  one  another. 
In  larger  matters,  those  who  '^  contradict  any  of  the  funda- 
mental articles  on  which  the  Society  was  contracted,  dis- 
solve the  original  bond,  and  have  forfeited  their  right  in 
the  Society,  and  the  church  has  power  to  hold  to  what  it 
deems  to  be  right,  and  to  declare  and  pronounce  a 
judgment.  In  cases  of  doubt  it  has  a  right  to  refer  the 
matter  to  a  central  Synod,  as  the.  church  at  Antioch  did  in 
apostohc  times.  Still  there  is  a  bond  of  union  *^more  inward 
and  invisible f"  by  which  the  Society  of  Friends  "  have  unity 
with  aU  who  have  the  life  of  righteousness ^'^  although  they  belong 
not  to  any  outward  churchy  and  although  "  their  understand- 
ings are  not  yet  so  enlightened''  as  to  belong  to  the 
Society  of  Friends.* 

This  was  the  substance  of  Barclay's  able  and  closely- 
reasoned  treatise  in  defence  of  the  church  system  estabhshed 
by  Fox.  The  danger  in  which  the  Society  was  placed,  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  there  were  few  eminent  men 
belonging  to  it  who  do  not  take  their  part  in  this  con- 
troversy, and  that  considerably  over  one  hundred  pamphlets 
were  printed  during  its  continuance. 

Isaac  Pennington,  from  his  tendency  to  mystical  views, 
was  supposed  to  sympathise  with  them,  and  was  appealed 
to  in  Aylesbury  prison.f    He  pronounced  against  the  new 

^  Bodgen  was  snxnmoned  by  the  Seoond-day'a  Morning  Meeting  for  misrepresenting 
the  meaning  of  Barclay's  **  Anarchy,  <feo."  before  he  had  oommonioated  his  objections 
to  Barday.  Bodgers  withdrew  his  objections  and  was  recommended  to  destroy  his 
MSS.  and  all  other  copies.  They  suggested  to  Barclay  that  some  terms  or  expressions 
in  his  book  might  be  made  more  **  easy  and  familiar,"  and  recommended  him  to  write 
an  ezplanatozy  postscript,  which  gave  rise  to  his  "  Vindication  of  the  Anarchy  of  the 
Banters." 

t  Some  Qaeries  concerning  the  Order  and  Oovemment  of  the  Church  of  Christ.— 
Date  probably  1670. 
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party.  "  Christ  had  appointed  spiritual  order  and  govern- 
ment to  be  in  his  church  and  congregation,"  and  it  was 
right  that  "the  body  and  common  members  of  the 
churches  "  were  to  hearken  to  the  "  Pastors,  Overseers,  and 
Bishops,"  "  such  as  watch  for  the  soul — such  as  not  only 
lay  the  foundation  but  carry  on  the  building  to  perfection." 
Their  duty  was  "  to  obey  them  in  the  Lord^  to  submit  to  this 
Ministry."  This  was  not  a  turning  away  from  the  guidance  of 
the  Spirit,  because  "  God  had  set  up  the  measure  of  life  in 
him  that  hearkeneth." 

Patrick  Livingstone,  an  eminent  Scotch  Minister  of  the 
Society,  informs*  us  that  they  said,  "Let  all  flesh  be  silent f*' 
and  that  "  they  needed  not  any  man  to  teach  them ;  "  and 
he  asks,  "why  then  they  attempt  to  teach  others  both  by 
word  and  writing  ?  "  The  text  quoted  was  only  applicable 
to  a  Church  teaching  by  persons  who  had  "  not  come  to 
the  anointing,"  but  these  people  applied  it  so  as  to  "  forbid 
the  anointing^  to  edify  the  Church  1 " 

It  is  obvious  that  one  of,  the  most  important  points  in 
the  movement,  was  an  opposition  to  the  introduction  by  Fox 
of  a  more  regular  and  teaching  ministry.  It  became  more 
and  more  evident  that  congregations  could  not  thrive  on 
silent  prayer  alone,  and  prophecy  in  the  sense  of  a  few 
words  dropped  by  way  of  exhortation  and  encouragement, 
or  personal  experience,  and  therefore  there  is  an  emphasis 
placed  on  the  one  side  on  Christ  being  a  sufficient  "teacher," 
and  that  they  needed  not  ^^ outward"  teachers;  and  on  the 
other  side  to  the  fact  that  "  Christ,  when  he  ascended  up 
on  high,  gave  "  outward  teachers  "  to  his  Church,  f  On 
one  side  it  was  urged,  that  "  a  motion,  or  command  from 

*  "  Plain  and  Dowxiright  Deating,"  London,  1667. 
t  See  Ellwood*B  **  Bogero  liastix/'  p.  11. 
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the  Spirit/'  was  required  for  all  things  we  do  in  ^  church 
capacity ;  on  the  other,  it  was  answered  by  Fenn  that  we 
are  bound  to  **  do  all  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God,"  and 
we  were  not  **  to  wait  for  a  motion  of  the  Spirit  for  every- 
thing/'* 

«"A  Brief  Ezamination  and  Btftte  of  Liberty,  Spiritual,  Ao.**     London,  1681. 
pp.  2  and  8. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Phb  Stobt  and  Wilkinson  Party  oppose  Singing,  while 
Pox  AND  Barclay  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  part  op 
Divine  Worship.  The  Singing  op  the  "General 
Baptists."  The  Rise  op  "Congregational  Singing" 
AT  Geneva.  Its  introduction  into  England.  Organs 
AND  Cathedral  Singing.  Sternhold  and  Hopkins' 
Psalms.  Congregational  Singing  in  New  England. 
Its  rise  among  the  Independents  and  Baptists. 
Their  objections  to  the  Singing  op  the  Church  op 
England.  Hymn  Tune  published  by  Sewel.  Mar- 
garet Fell  encourages  Singing.  The  Separation 
takes  place.  Attempts  at  Reconciliation  at  Drawell 
AND  Bristol.  Meeting  Houses  seized  by  the  Separa- 
tists. The  Controversy  turned  over  to  Ellwood. 
The  "  Rhyming  Scourge  "  and  "  Rogero-Mastix."  Mis- 
sionary Epport  and  a  Teaching  Ministry  condemned 
BY  THE  Separatists.  The  "Ranter"  and  "Seeker" 
Congregations  disappear. 

We  here  break  off  from  the  thread  of  the  history,  to  remark 
that  singing,  as  well  as  prayer  and  preaching,  appears  to 
have  been  acknowledged  by  G.  Fox  and  his  coadjutors  to  be 
a  part  of  Divine  worship,  from  the  commencement  of  their 
religious  movement,  while  the  carrying  out  of  this  practice 
in  public  worship,  was  opposed  by  the  Story  and  Wilkinson 
party.     In  a  very  early  tract,  without  date,*  the  question  is 

*  **  The  Moderate  Enquiry  Resolved."    Written  on  behalf  of  the  Brethren,  &o.,  by 
W.  0.  (W.  Caton). 
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asked:  ^^But,  as  touching  their  worship,  read  they?  sing 
they?  or  pray  they  in  their  meetings?"  It  is  answered: 
**  And  as  for  singing  and  praying,  they  do  them  both  with 
the  Spirit  and  with  the  understanding/'  but  the  formal 
singing  and  praying  of  the  world  (that  is,  unbelievers)  they 
deny."*  In  1670,  Barclay,  in  "  Truth  cleared  of  calumnies," 
says — *^  that  singing  is  a  part  of  God's  worship  and  is  war- 
rantably  performed  amongst  the  saints,  is  a  thing  denied  by 
no  Quaker  so-called,  and  it  is  not  unusual  among  them,  and 
that  at  times  David's  words  may  be  used  as  the  Spirit  leads 
thereunto."  Their  objection  to  the  singing  in  churches  is, 
that  a  '^  mixed  multitude  known  to  be  drunkards,  swearers, 
&c.,  &c.,"  sing,  and  that  indifferently,  all  descriptions  of 
psalms.  Some,  he  says,  are  unsuitable  to  sing,  and  would 
'^  cause  our  worship  to  be  a  lie."  It  is  obvious  that  the 
singing  alluded  to  was  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
General  Baptists,  which  was  that  of  a  single  person,  and  is 
described  thus  by  one  of  their  most  eminent  writers : — 
'*  That  such  persons  as  God  hath  gifted  to  tell  forth  His 
mighty  acts  and  recount  His  special  providences,  and  upon 
whose  hearts  God  put  a  lively  sense  of  present  mercies, 
should  have  liberty  and  convenient  opportunity  to  celebrate 
the  high  praises  of  God  one  by  one  in  the  churches  of  Grod, 
and  that,  with  such  words  as  the  nature  of  the  matter  and 
present  occasion  requires,  so  that  they  be  careful  to  keep 
to  the  language  of  the  sacred  word,  and  as  near  as  may 
be  to  the  methods  of  those  hymns  and  psalms  used  before 

*  '*  Testimony  against  Gaming,  Mnsiok,  Danoing,  Singing,  Swearing,  and  i>eople  calling 
npon  God  to  damn  them.  Commended  to  the  oonsoiences  of  all  people  in  the  sight  of 
God,  but  espedally  to  those  that  keep  publio-houses/* — ^A  poster  or  fly  sheet,  by  John 
EelsaU.  York  Library,  1682.  "  God  did  and  doth  own  singing  in  the  Spirit  under  the 
dispensation,  of  the  (Gospel,  but  the  singers  that  God  doth  own  under  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation, are  those  who  are  first  taught  by  Him  to  mourn  for,  repent  of,  and  foraake 
their  sins ;  such  in  the  Spirit  may  sing  as  it  moves  and  leads  them." 
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TTiTTi  by  holy  writers  of  the  Scriptures,  And  that  all  this 
be  done  with  a  cheerfdl  voice,  that  may  seem  to  express  the 
joys  conceived  in  the  heart  of  him  that  singeth,  the  better 
to  affect  the  hearts  of  the  congregation.  •  •  •  Thus  he 
that  hath  a  psalm  becomes  a  useful  minister  in  the  House 
of  God,  whilst  others  wait  on  their  gifts,  whether  it  be 
praying,  teaching,  exhortation,"  &c.  They  disapproved  all 
elaborate  or  musical  singing  with  a  multitude  of  voices  in 
rhyme  or  meter,  and  that  such  singing  inferred  ^  that  no 
church  was  complete,  in  the  order  of  God's  worship  without 
some  skill  in  poetry  and  music/"'*  That  this  had  been 
their  practice  from  the  year  1609,  may  be  seen  by  referring 
to  pp.  106,  107,  and  108. 

The  practice  of  singing  with  "  conjoint  voices,"  or  modem 
congregational  singing,  is  a  strictly  Protestant  practice. 
"The  Goostly  Psalmes  and  Spiritual  Sanges"  of  Coverdale 
are  said  to  have  been  condemned  to  the  flames  in  1639.  f 
It  was  introduced  into  Scotland  by  John  Knox.  The  con- 
gregations of  English  exiles  formed  at  Geneva  in  1666, 
adopted  the  principles  of  psalmody  which  were  estabUshed 
at  Geneva.  J  From  the  Book  of  Common  Orders,  or  direc- 
tory of  public  worship,  adopted  in  Scotland  (Edition  1666),  we 
find  it  directed  that  "the  people  singe  a  psalme  aU  together 
in  a  playne  tune."  They  are  directed  in  the  "First  Book  of 
Discipline,"  1660,  to  "  exercise  themselves  in  the  psalmes," 
so  that  they  maybe  "more  abill  togither  with  conmion 
heart  and  voice  to  prayse  God."    The  meaning  of  "  playne 


*  Book  ii.  ohap.  Tiii.,  p.  110,  <*  Grantham'B  ChristiaiiismTiB  PrimitiTiiB/'  London,  1678. 

t  Coyer  dale  wished  **  that  neither  our  carters  and  ploughmen  had  any  other  thing  to 
whistle  upon  but  saye  psalms,  hymns,  and  saoh  godly  songs,  as  Dayid  is  occnpied  withaL" 

X  The  exiles  at  Frankfort  agreed  that  the  people  were  to  sing  a  ^^uUm  in  metre,  in  a 
plain  tone,  as  is  aoonstomed  in  the  French,  Dutch,  Italian,  Spanish",  and  Scotch 
Churches. — See  "  Brief  Discourse,  Ac,'*  respecting  the  troubles  at  Frankfort. 
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Bong  '*  is  shown  in  a  report  of  Cranmer  to  Henry  VIII. 
upon  the  translating  the  liturgy  into  English.  "  The  song 
made  thereunto  should  not  he  so  full  of  notes,  hut  as  near 
as  may  he  for  every  syllable  a  note,  that  it  may  he  sung  dis- 
tinctly and  devoutly."  It  was  not  to  he  "  the  quavering, 
operose  music  which  is  called  figured/'  The  Puritan  party, 
as  early  as  1536,  carried  a  protestation  to  the  King  in  the 
lower  House  of  Convocation,  which  styles  "  the  playing  at 
the  organyes  a  foolish  vanity/'  and  various  attempts  were 
made  to  effect  their  removal,  one  of  which  failed  hy  a  single 
vote.  In  1586,  the  Puritans  proposed  "  that  all  cathedral 
churches  may  he  put  down  where  the  service  of  God  is 
grievously  ahused  hy  piping  with  organs,  singing,  ringing 
and  trowling  of  psalms  from  one  side  of  the  choir  to  ano- 
ther." But  this  (the  Antiphon)  was  distinct  from  congre- 
gational singing.  This  was  first  permitted  hy  Edward  VI. 
in  the  English  Church,  in  1541.  He  enacted  that  "  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  all  men,  as  well  in  churches,  chapels,  oratories, 
or  other  places,  to  use  openly  any  psalm  or  prayer  taken  out 
of  the  Bibkf  at  any  due  time^  not  letting  or  omitting  thereby 
the  service  or  any  part  thereof."  It  was  enacted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,*  that  the  livings  which  had  been  appointed  for 
the  maintenance  of  men  and  children,  to  use  singing  in  the 
church,  should  be  continued,  in  order  that  "  the  laudable 
science  of  music  "  should  be  "  held  in  estimation  and  pre- 
served in  knowledge;"  and  also  that  ''in  all  parts  of  the 
conunon  prayer"  **a  modest  and  distinct  song,"  "so  used" 
that  the  same  "  may  be  as  plainly  under standed  as  if  read 
without  singing,  and  yet  for  the  comforting  of  such  as  delight 
in  musick:"  in  the  beginning  or  in  the  end  of  common 
prayer  there  may  be  sung  an  hymn  or  song  to  the  praise  of 


*  49th  Injunction  given  to  the  clergy  and  huty. 
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Almighty  God,  in  the  best  sort  of  melody  and  music,  but 
"  having  respect  that  the  sentence  of  the  hymn  may  be 
understanded  and  perceived."  Strype  confirms  the  state- 
ment that  congregational  singing  was  introduced  into 
England  by  the  exiles  on  their  return  from  Geneva  and 
other  places  on  the  Continent — "As  soon  as  they  com- 
menced singing  in  public  in  one  little  church  in  London, 
immediately  not  only  in  the  churches  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  even  the  towns  far  distant,  began  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  practice.  You  may  now  sometimes  see  at  Paul's 
cross  after  the  service,  six  thousand  persons,  young  and 
old,  of  all  sexes,  singing  together;  this  sadly  annoys  the 
mass  priests,  for  they  perceive  that  by  this  means  the 
sacred  discourse  sinks  more  deeply  into  the  minds  of  men." 
It  is  thought  that  the  Genevan  psalms  of  1556  were  used. 
Thomas  Stemhold  published  nineteen  psalms  in  rhyme 
or  meter,  probably  in  1547 ;  then  followed  44  psalms  by 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins  in  1549-53.  The  first  complete 
edition  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins'  psalms  was  published  in 
1562,  "  with  assistant  notes  to  synge  them  withall."  The 
preface  states  that  they  are  designed  for  public  as  well  as 
private  worship.*  The  Brownists  objected  strongly  to  this 
version.  The  question  whether  it  was  a  proper  and  scrip- 
tural method  to  sing  in  public  worship  with  conjoined  voices, 
or  a  single  person  at  a  Le,  being  mLd  by  the  Holy  Spiril 
SO  to  do,  was  debated,  and  also  whether  it  was  proper  to  sing 
David's  psalms  in  verse  or  metre.  As  early  as  the  year  1636, 
congregational  singing  was  introduced  in  New  England, 
and  in  1640  Mr.  Bichard  Mather,  of  Dorchester,  Thomas 
Weld  and  John  Eliot,  of  Roxbury,  versified  the  psalms. 

*  The  only  known  copy  of  Uub  work  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Author's  father- 
in-law,  Francis  Fry,  of  Bristol.  It  has  the  autograph  of  Lord  Burleigh,  and  was 
presented  by  him  to  his  daughter,  Ann  OeoiL 
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This  was  the  first  book  printed  in  America.*  From  the 
Presbyterio-Lidependent  Churches  in  America,  the  practice 

..was  gradually  adopted  by  the  Independents  in  England. 
We  annex  in  the  note,  an  account  of  the  rise  of  congre- 
gational singing  among  the  Independents  and  Baptists,  f 

^  It  was  not  until  about  the  year  1690  that  **  conjoiat  singing/' 
or  what  we  now  call  congregational  singing,  was  conmienced 
in  the  Baptist  churches,  and  a  very  severe  controversy 
ensued,  and  it  was  only  very  gradually  adopted.  Conces- 
sions were  made  by  the  older  members,  and  it  was  arranged 

•  See  a  literal  reprint  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  New  York,  1862.  Also,  for  a  wery 
Taloable  histoiy  of  the  subject,  Neil  Leyiogstone's  reprint  of  the  Scottish  Metrical 
Psalter,  1635. 

t  Shobt  Histobt  or  ths  Bibs  ov  GoNaBSOATzoNiL  Snranra  axoho  thb  Ikd»pejii>eii'ai 

AKD  Baptists. 
In  152S,  Barrow,  in  his  reply  to  Gifford,  to  the  charge  of  **  speaking  profanely  of 
flinging  psalms,**  says  that  he  is  not  against  '*  that  comfortable  and  heairanly  harmony 
of  singing  psalms,*'  but  against "  the  rhyming  and  paraphrasing  the  psalms  as  in  your 
chnroh,*'  and  *'  the  apocryphal,  erroneous  ballads  in  rhyme,  sung  commonly  in  your 
church,  instead  of  the  psalms  and  songs  of  the  canonical  Scriptures.*'  In  1644,  **  The 
Booke  of  Psalms  Englished,  both  in  prose  and  metre,"  by  Henxy  Ainsworth,  was  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam,  with  musical  notes.  Singing  was  at  first  nogleoted  by  Johnson's 
and  Ainsworth's  church  in  Amsterdam,  but  afterwards  **by  some  of  them  was 
attempted,  but  **  with  barbarous  success.**  In  the  Independent  church  at  Amheim,  in 
Holland,  founded  by  T.  Goodwin  and  Philip  Nye,  a  controversy  arose  whether  singing 
in  the  church  of  Christ  was  to  be  that  of  one  person  iingly,  or  "  conjoined  singing.*'*  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  Independents  did  not  originate  the  practice  of  congrega- 
tional singing  in  some  church  in  London,  for  the  indefatigable  Edwards,  in  the  third 
part  of  his  Gangroena,  page  13,  in  his  supplementary  list  of  the  grieyous  errors  and 
heretical  practices  of  the  sectaries,  mentions  that  an  Independent  minister  had  main- 
toined  in  the  hearing  of  a  *'  godly  minister,**  that  orgaru  are  a  sanctified  adjunct  in  the 
service  of  God  now  under  the  gospel,  and  that  if  any  man  in  the  church  had  a  gift  of 
making  hymns,  he  might  bring  them  in  to  be  sung  with  organs  or  other  instruments  of 
music.  This  must  have  been  in  1645  or  1646,  but  the  writer  has  not  met  with  evidence 
of  singing  in  public  worship  being  adopted  by  the  Independents  or  Brownists,  earlier 
than  1648. t    In  1647,  John  Cotton,  of  Boston,  in  New  England,  published  in  London, 

*  L  Lydins  Historie  dar  beroeftan  Tan  Bngland,  1648.    Paees  88  and  84. 

f  The  lay  Divine,  or  the  Simple  Hoase-pxeaehing  Taylor,  1648—**  Hereapon  he  gfTsth  a  psalm,  vUeb  hia 
enngraoation  chant  with  hazah  ToioeB  " — ^'*flo  that  afaould  Uwir  mdo  taoM  approach  your  earn,  yon  eoidd  not 
but  foare  joa  were  in  the  Baharba  of  Plato's  mansion  1" 
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to  take  place  only  at  the  commencement  or  end  of  the 
worship,  BO  that  the  objecting  members  might  not  be  present 
if  they  scrupled  at  the  practice.     The  objections  of  the  ' 
Independents  and  Baptists  were  originally  very  similar  to; 
those  of  the  Friends.    One  great  objection  was  to  Stemholdi 
and  Hopkins'  metrical  version  of  the  psalms,  and  a  doubt 
was  expressed  as  to  whether  a  versification  of  the  psalms  ^ 
was  lawful.   Another  was,  that  as  it  was  illegal  to  stay  away 
from  church,  persons  of  wicked  lives  were  forced  to  take  the 
words  of  David,  describing  his  holy  feelings,  into  their  mouths. 
The  saints  alone  might  sing,  the  wicked  would  more  properly 
"howl,"  for  sorrow  of  heart.    Another  was,  that  singing, 

«<  Singmg  of  Psalms  a  Gospel  Ordinanoe."  He  maintained  that  unbelievers,  as  well  as 
believers,  might  sing  psalms,  and  in  tunes ;  and  he  speaks  as  if  singing  had  been  aban- 
doned by  many  Independent  Ghnrohes.  In  1653,  Cnthbert  Sydenham,  an  Independent, 
"  joynt  overseer  with  William  Dnrant,"  hopes  that  when  *'  men's  hearts  oome  in  tone, 
their  voices  will  likewise."  Organs  and  harps  he  objects  to,  bat  considers  that  where 
"  the  Ghnroh  and  saints  of  God  are  gathered  together,  it  is  no  more  nnlawfol  to  sing  with 
others  that  stand  by  and  joyne  their  voices,  than  when  in  prayer  they  stand  and  give 
their  eonsenU**  He  observes,  that  it  is  to  be  desired  that  more  care  in  the  choice  of 
psalms  were  taken,  to  fit  them  for  the  use  of  a  mixed  congregation.*  The  practice  of 
conjunct  or  congregational  singing  in  public  worship,  was  considered  by  the  General 
Baptist  Association  of  Ghnrohes  in  London,  in  1689,  and  **  it  was  not  deemed  any  way 
safe  for  the  chnrches  to  admit  such  carnal  formalities,*'  and  they  gave  their  judgment 
"  that  the  singing  of  one  was  the  same  as  the  singing  of  the  whole,*'  precisely  as  the 
prayer  of  one  is  the  prayer  of  the  whole  congregation,  A  controversy  in  the  Baptist 
churches  was  commenced  in  print,  by  a  work  called  **The  Breach  repaired  in  God's 
Worship,"  by  Benjn.  Eeach,  in  1691,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Horsleydown. 
Eeaoh  says  that  the  rule  of  the  Baptist  church  was  not  general  cotmoils  or  synods,  but 
God's  Holy  Word.  That  the  said  ordinance  is  a  scriptural  ordinance  under  the  new 
covenant.  He  was  replied  to  by  Isaac  Marlow,  in  "  Truth  soberly  defended,  Ac.** 
A  work  was  then  published  by  Bichard  Allen,  which  was  replied  to  by  Bichard  Olaridge, 
while  yet  a  Baptist  minister,  in  "  An  answer  to  Bichard  Allen's  essay,"  in  which  Allen 
endeavours  to  prove  that  singing  of  psalms  with  conjoined  voices  is  a  Christian  duty ; 
London,  1697,  with  an  introduction  by  William  Bussell,  P.  D.,  Cambridge.  This  is  an 
elaborate  and  learned  treatise.  He  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  **  the  vocal  singing  of 
one  person  at  a  time  as  is  a  special  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  is,  when  a  person  sings 
by  the  inspiration  of  God  without  all  help  of  human  art  and  skill,**  and  the  rest  of  the 


^  **JL  ChrisUtfi  and  Sober  Exereitatian,"  Ao.    London,  1668. 
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like  prayer,  should  only  be  performed  when  a  distinct  motion 
of  the  Spirit  was  felt. 

It  may  be  generally  stated,  that  congregational  singing  was 
not  common  in  England  among  the  Free  Churches  till  the 
year  1700,  and  that  the  objections  of  Fox  and  others  to 
singing  in  the  churches,  were  those  conmion  to  all  the 
Separatist  churches  of  his  time.  These  objections  were 
probably  intensified  by  their  opposition  to  the  stringent 
action  of  Archbishop  Laud,  in  enforcing  attendance  at 
church,  and  to  the  action  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines, 

oongregation  "  making  melody  with  their  hearts,**  iB  "  an  eminent  part  of  God's  worship." 
In  1696  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Scripture  Proof  for  Singing  of  Soriptural  Psalms, 
Hymns,  and  Spiritual  Songs,"  by  E.  H.,  London,  1696,  with  preface  by  Nathaniel 
Mather  and  Isaac  Channcey,  sums  up  the  argument  in  favour  of  congregational 
singing:  "In  the  New  Testament,"  it  is  said  "we  have  seToral  direotionB  about 
singing. — Ist.  What  we  should  sing. — The  Word  of  God:  Col.  ii.  16;  James  v.  13; 
Psalms.  2nd.  How  to  sing. — Sing  with  grace:  Col.  iii.  16.  Sing  with  the  Yoioe: 
Luke  ziz.  87 ;  Acts  xvi.  25.  Paul  and  Silas  sang  with  the  voice  that  others  might 
understand  with  the  spirit :  1  Cor.  ziv.  15, 16.  Then  as  to  music  or  melody,  we  are 
told  to  have  it  in  our  hearts :  Eph.  v.  19.**  And  to  what  purpose,  it  is  ajsked,  are  all 
these  directions  in  the  New  Testament  scriptures  about  singing,  if  it  is  not  to  be 
practised?  And,  hutly,  there  is  no  authority  from  Christ  to  the  church,  to  prevent 
unbelievers  singing  in  the  assemblies  of  the  church ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been 
prophesied,  "  all  the  earth  shall  worship  thee  and  shall  sing  unto  thee,  they  shall  sing 
unto  thy  Name,'*  &o.  The  fact  that  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples  had  sung  a  psalm 
before  our  Lord's  betrayal,  was  represented,  by  the  party  who  opposed  congregational 
singing,  to  be  a  part  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  further,  the  word  bfia^ttrrn  might 
"imply  that  they  lamented  because  their  Master  was  betrayed.'*  (W.  Bussell's  Brief 
Animadversion,  p.  68.  London,  1696.)  Nearly  a  century  elapsed  before  the  practice 
of  congregational  singing  was  adopted  in  the  last  Baptist  church.  The  attention 
which  the  Wesleys  gave  to  Congregational  singing  is  well  known,  both  as  to  the 
matter  and  character  of  the  hymns,  and  to  the  simple,  chaste,  and  dassioal  music  to 
which  they  were  originally  set.  That  these  hymns  so  sung,  were  blessed  by  God  to 
arrest  the  attention,  and  to  serve  as  a  means  of  the  conversion  of  many  persons,  is  a 
matter  of  history.  It  must  be  fully  admitted,  that  whatevermay  be  the  abuses  of  paid 
and  Burpliced  choirs,  and  the  introduction  of  mere  musical  entertainment  into  the 
worship  of  God,  the  judgment  of  the  various  churches  in  times  of  the  greatest 
earnestness  and  piety,  appears,  to  have  been,  since  that  time,  to  approve  the  use  of 
simple  congregational  singing  as  a  means  by  which  the  humblest  members  of  the 
church  may  give  vocal  expression  to  their  religious  feelings,  without  difficulty,  or  the 
interruption  of  the  public  worship  of  others. 
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who  were  known  to  be  preparing  a  metrical  psalter  for 
general  use.     This,  however,  was  never  agreed  upon. 

A  single  specimen  of  a  hynm  set  to  musical  notes  is  found 
in  the  first  edition  in  Dutch  of  William  Sewel's  well-known 
history  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  published  in  1717,  while 
in  the  EngUsh  translation  it  is  omitted.  We  insert  it  in 
fac-simile,  and  also  translated  into  modem  musical  notes: — 

"  Dewyl  de  Ldfzang  van  Katharyne  Evans,  op  de  869"** 
bladzyee  deezer  Historic  slechts  in  onrym  vertuald  staat, 
heb  ik  goedgevonden  dezelve  aldus  in  rym  over  te  brengen, 
om  zo  wel  in't  Nederduytsch  als  in't  Engelsch  te  konnen 
gezongen  worden/' 


€ 


^^fe^^^ 


=^5E 


L6f    zy  den   Schep-per    die    my    niet, 


Uyt  zyn'  ged-ach-ten  heeft  vers-too-ten, 


Noch  voor-zo-veel't    myn  oog  aan-ziet 


Me  uyt  zyn  gen-ade  heeft  ges-loo-ten. 


Eynd-lo-oze  gloo-ri,  lof   en  prys  zy  zy-nen  naam : 


^^ 


Ik  galm  zyne    ee-dle    faam. 

The  words  attached  to  the  ancient  tune  above  are  a 
Dutch   translation  of  the  following    hymn  of   Catherine 
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Evans,"  in  order,"  as  Sewel  says,  **  that  it  can  be  sung  in 
Low  German  as  well  as  in  English : '' — 

**AIL  pniBB  to  him  thAt  hath  nol  pat 
Nor  oast  me  out  of  mind. 
Nor  yet  hia  meroy  from  me  ehiit, 
Ab  I  Bhonld  oyer  find. 
Infinite  gloxy,  land,  and  praiie 
Be  glTen  to  hii  Name 
Who  hath  made  known  in  theee  onr  days 
His  strength  and  noble  Came. 
Ghf  none  is  like  nnto  the  Lamb, 
Whose  beauty  shineth  bright; 
Oh,  f^xifj  his  Holy  Name, 
His  ICajesty  and  ICght." 

This  ancient  tune  is  thus  rendered  into  modem  music: — 
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Sewel  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  the  only 
explanation  of  this  insertion  in  the  Dutch  edition,  and  not  in 
the  EngHshy  which  the  anthor  can  suggest  is,  that  the  practice 
of  singing  hymns  lingered  in  Holland  longer  than  in  England. 
The  early  Friends  had  no  objection  to  hymns  in  rhyme  or 
^^ metre''  being  sung,  but  this  must  not  be  done  by  ^Hhe 
world,"  but  by  those  who  "  live  and  dwell  in  the  grace  of 
God,  and  slag  with  grace  in  the  heart/'*  Margaret  Fox 
(formerly  Margaret  Fell)  appears  to  have  approved  and 
encouraged  the  practice,  and  it  was  opposed  in  the  north  by 
Story  and  Wilkinson,!  although  it  appears  there  were 
diflferences  of  opinion,  "  long  "  previously,  among  Friends 
on  the  subject.^ 

In  consequence  of  this,  an  epistle  was  issued  from  the 
newly  constituted  Yearly  Meeting,  in  1675,  "  concerning 
sighing,  groaning,  and  singing  in  the  church/'  '<It  hath 
been,  and  is,  our  living  sense  and  constant  testimony, 
according  to  our  experience,  of  the  divers  operations  of  the 
Spirit  and  power  of  God  in  His  church,  that  there  has  been, 
and  is,  serious  sighing,  sensible  groaning,  and  reverent 
singing^  breathing  forth  an  heavenly  sound  of  joy  with  grace, 
with  the  Spirit  and  with  the  understanding,"  &c.,  '^  which  is 
not  to  be  quenched  or  discouraged  in  any,"  unless  '^immod- 
erate/' It  must  be  obvious,  that  the  practical  diffiadty  of 
carrying  out  the  singing  of  a  single  person,  as  he  or  she  was 
moved  to  sing,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  free  vocal 


*  See  "  Trath'B  Defence  agamst  the  Beflned  Snbtilty  of  the  Serpent/'  by  G.  Fox 
and  B.  Hnbberthome,  1658,  page  21: — ^'*  Those  who  are  moved  to  smg  with  under- 
standing, making  melody  to  the  Lord  in  their  hearts  we  own ;  if  it  he  in  meeter,  we  own  it." 

t  Margaret  Fox  gave  out  a  paper  against  John  Story,  "  signifying  that  he  judged  the 
power  of  God  as  it  broke  forth  in  hymns  and  spiritnal  songs." — *'  Christian  Quaker," 
4th  part,  page  14.    See  also  Blaykling  MS. 

{  Letter  of  Ministers'  Meeting  in  London,  to  Bristol  Meeting— in  arohiyes  of  Bristol 
Meeting.— 20/8/1679. 
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prayer,  was  very  great ;  although  a  similar  practice  has 
been  revived,  it  has  been  considered  by  some  with  beneficial 
results,  by  D.  Moody  and  I.  Sankey,  the  American  revi- 
vaHsts.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  difficulty  has  been 
removed  by  the  full  admission  of  a  general  motion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  addition  to  a  particular  motion  to  sing. 

In  consequence  of  considerable  opposition  being  raised 
to  the  practice,  George  Fox  writes  thus  in  1663  to  Bobert 
Ariss : — "  Why  should  not  them  that  sings  have  liberty  of 
conscience  to  sing  in  your  meetings?  I  do  look  upon 
thee  as  a  competent  judge  whether  they  sing  in  grace  or 
no"  At  Beading,  in  1662,  the  trustee  of  the  meeting-house 
(who  was  one  of  the  Story  and  Wilkinson  party)  threatened 
to  shut  the  congregation  out  of  their  meeting-house;  "if  any 
should  go  about  to  bring  in  novelties  and  innovations  and  set 
up  idolatry  in  our  house,"  i.e.,  meeting-house,  "  he  should 
not  give  his  consent ; "  and  in  the  following  year  we  find 
that  he  said  that  "singing"  or  speaking  singingly  in 
prayer,  preaching,  or  with  a  vocal  voice  (sic.),  was  an  abomi- 
nation."* Oroese  says  in  his  History  (page  56,  edition 
1696),  that  occasionally  "not  only  one  or  two,  but  all  that 
are  present,  do  sing  with  a  sweet  and  pleasant  voice,  and 
that  in  such  exercises  the  ministers  are  the  most  frequent, 
although  none  of  the  rest  are  excluded,"  t 

The  first  actual  separation  of  the  Story  and  Wilkinson 
party,  commenced  about  1676,  in  the  meeting  of  Preston. 
Thirty-four  members  joined  with  Story,  and  formed  a  dis- 
tinct congregation,  while  twenty-nine  protested  against  the 
proceeding.  J     Other  meetings  were  formed  in  the  same 

*  Minutes  of  Beading  Meeting. 

t  In  Ireland  Fox  mentions  that  the  whole  congregation  sang.^MSS.  in  Devonflhiie 
House  Library,  oonoeming  Fox's  journ^  in  Ireland. 
(  "  Kendal  Quarterly  Meeting  book. 
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neighbourhood^  in  London,  in  Bnckinghamshire,  Wiltshire, 
Bristol,  Westmoreland*  (1682);  a  paper  was  issued  and 
signed  by  eighty-seven  members  of  Kendal  meeting,  and 
one  in  Wiltshire  signed  by  126  members.  These  figures  in 
no  way  represent  the  extensive  character  of  the  agitation, 
with  which  large  numbers  secretly  sympathised.!  Unwearied 
efforts  were  made,  by  private  conversation,  by  public 
preaching,  by  the  press,  and  in  extreme  cases,  by  the 
use  of  church  discipline,  to  remove  the  unsettled  state  of 
feeling  in  the  newly-formed  Society.  A  meeting  was 
arranged  between  Story,  Wilkinson  and  Bodgers,  on  the 
side  of  the  Separatists,  and  Fox  and  others,  at  John 
Blaykling's  house,  at  Drawell,  near  Sedburg.  It  coAi- 
menced  on  the  3rd  of  Second  Month,  1676,  and  continued 
its  sittings  four  days.  Story  and  Wilkinson  appeared  to 
have  been  half-persuaded  to  relinquish  their  opposition,  and 
the  meeting  ended  by  "  a  paper  of  condemnation  "  of  their 
conduct,  in  very  general  terms,  being  signed  by  Story  and 
Wilkinson,  to  the  effect  that  they  had  no  wish  to  give  offence 
to  the  church  of  God,  or  to  oppose  any  faithful  brethren  in 
**  the  practice  of  those  things  they  believe  are  their  duty." 
Questions  appear  to  have  been  propounded  to  the  meeting 
by  Story  and  Wilkinson,  relating  to  the  points — 1st.  As  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  individual  member  of  a  church  was 
to  act  '^  in  matters  of  faith  and  discipline  "  according  as  he 
**  was  persuaded  and  instructed  by  the  manifestation  of 
God's  Spirit  and  truth  in  his  own  heart."  They  contended 
that  these  matters  of  outward  arrangement  and  form  '^  were 

*  **  Tearly  Meeting  Beoords.'* 

t  The  "  Moming  Meeting  **  in  London,  shortly  after  the  meeting  at  Drawell,  made 
an  order  that  a  paper  of  G.  Fox's,  which  was  addressed  to  "  all  the  meetings  in  the 
nation/'  should  not  be  read.  G.  F.  writes,  that  he  did  not  **  set  up  that  meeting  to  make 
orders  against  the  reading  of  my  papers.!"  Fox  regards  this  as  a  movement  of  sjnnpathy 
with  Story  and  Wilkinson.— G.  F.  to  Women's  Meeting.— <*  Swarthmore  MSS.,"  toL  t. 
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not  essential  to  salvation,  because  we  had  salvation  before 
we  had  them ; "  that  some  things  were  better  left  to  "  the 
wisdom  of  God  and  as  occasion  should  direct/'  than  to  be 
made  church  regulations :  as  for  example,  if  a  man  were 
"  really  charitable,"  did  it  matter  •*  whether  he  dispose  of 
his  gifts  by  his  own  hands  or  those  of  his  wife,"  &c.,  or 
*'  by  the  members  of  the  church,"  or  whether  they  "  choose 
deacons"  to  dispense  the  charity.*  2ndly.  On  the  question 
of  the  independency  of  churches,  viz.,  whether  the  judg- 
ment given  forth  by  "  on^  part  of  the  members  of  Christ's 
body  can  become  a  bond  upon  any  other  part  of  the  said 
body  farther  than  their  understandings  are  illuminated  ?  "  This 
involves  the  whole  question  of  the  absolute,  or  the  limited 
independency  of  churches.  They  did  not  forget  to  remind 
Fox,  that  the  independency  of  the  churches  had  been 
practically  acknowledged  by  an  ancient  paper,  circulated 
among  them  from  '*  the  Elders  and  Brethren  in  the 
North." t  This  was  doubtless  settled,  by  Fox  stating  his 
intention  that  the  action  of  the  "  synods "  complained 
of  was  not  intended  to  override  the  independency  of 
the  churches,  but  was  to  be  strictly  representative,  and 
thus  their  action  would  be  only  so  far  as  "  the  understand- 
ings" of  the  individual  churches  should  be  **  illuminated." 
They  regarded,  with  great  jealousy,  the  Central  Yearly 
Meeting  of  London,  which  they  compared  to  a  "High 
Court  of  Judicature,"  and  declared  it  would  become  "a 


*  See  MS.  by  J.  Blaykling  and  others. 

t  See  pp.  890  and  891.  "  From  the  Spirit  of  Truth  to  all  the  GhUdren  of  Iiight,  in 
the  Light  who  walk,  that  order  may  be  kept  in  obedience  to  Qod,"  <&o. 

Note  annexed : — "  Dearly  beloved  Friends,  these  things  we  do  not  lay  npon  yon  as  a 
rule  or  form  to  walk  by,  but  that  all  with  the  measure  of  the  Light,  which  is  pure  and 
holy,  may  be  guided :  who  in  the  Light  walking  and  abiding,  these  things  must  be 
fulfilled  in  the  Spirit  and  not  from  the  letter— for  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit 
maketh  alive.* '—Bristol  MSS. 
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new  Borne  in  time/'  They  made  use  of  the  principle  which 
Perrott  had  enunciated,  that  *Hhe  fellowship  of  the  Spirit 
did  not  stand  in  outward  forms,"  against  the  form  of 
Church  government,  &c.,  established  by  Fox,-  forgetting 
that  united  action  could  not  be  obtained  when  all  were 
"  left  to  the  inward  persuasion  of  the  spirit  in  their  minds" 
in  these  matters;  and  it  was  asked,  *'what  will  become  of 
the  comely  order  of  the  Gospel,  and  true  form  therein,  and 
what  will  become  of  the  form  of  sound  words  which  the 
apostle  exhorted  the  early  Christians  to  hold  fast."  They 
were  asked,  ought  not  ** Christian  Churches  to  deny"  (i.e.^ 
excommunicate)  "for  breach  of  fundamental  articles?" 
And  they  answered,  that  if  such  articles  were  against  the 
Light  of  Christ  in  individual  consciences,  was  not  the 
requiring  of  submission  an  infringement  of  "  Christian 
Liberty  ?  "  If  these  outward  forms  were  to  be  obeyed  at  a 
moment  when  the  Spirit  of  God  did  not  move  the  individual 
to  obey,  how  was  "New  Light"  again  to  break  forth  to 
God's  glory  ?  * 

Much  was  said  in  condemnation  of  Story  and  Wilkinson, 
in  the  heat  of  controversy,  which  the  calm  judgment  of 
Christian  men,  with  the  history  of  the  Society  before 
them,  will  not  endorse.  They  declared  that  they  were 
misrepresented,  when  it  was  said  that  they  were  opposed  to 
the  Church  meetings  as  established  by  Fox,  in  their  general 
objects.  They  appear  to  have  objected  to  their  being  held 
regularly,  whether  there  was  business  to  transact  or  not 
which  fell  properly  within  their  province.!  They  objected 
to  papers  of  "  condemnation  "  "  standing  on  our  deacons' 
books    to    posterity."];      Fox    replied,    it    appears,    that 

*  See  p.  13,  et  seq,,  of  B.  Gordon's  '*  Spiritaal  Order  and  GhriBtian  liberty.** 
t  See  page  895  for  explanation  of  what  these  were. 
{  Pages  7  and  62  of  "  Christian  Quaker/*  4th  part. 
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*^  recording  condemnation  "  was  no  new  thing  now  imposed 
by  him  for  the  first  time,  bnt  that  *^  some  were  on  record 
since  1652."  It  appears  that  their  view  on  this  point  was 
practically  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  churches.  Story 
considered,  that  although  ^'  Christianity  required  Christians 
to  be  charitable  to  the  poor/'  yet  '*  the  manner  of  doing  it 
was  indifferent,"  and  that  it  was  inexpedient  that  it  should 
be  introduced  into  the  strict  province  of  any  church 
assembly.*  They  did  not  consider  that  the  refusal  to  pay 
tythes  should  be  required  of  all  the  members  of  the  Society 
on  pain  of  disownment,  but  that  all  the  members  should  be 
left  to  their  own'  conscience's  freedom.  They  considered 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  ^^  women's  meetings"  ''as 
distinct  from  the  men."  If  there  was  a  necessity  in  the 
subject  matter  coming  before  a  church,  that  women  alone 
should  have  the  management  of,  it  was  desirable  that  it 
should  be  dealt  with  by  them  alone,  but  except  in  large 
towns  they  did  not  see  the  desirability  of  their  general 
establishment.!  Particularly,  they  greatly  objected  to  the 
intentions  of  marriage  being  laid  before  these  newly  estab- 
lished women's  meetings  for  their  consent.  They  thought 
that  any  groanings,  sighings,  soundings,  and  singings, 
which  were  the  result  of  the  operation  of  God's  Spirit, 
could  not  be  objected  to,  but  that  often  these  ''outward 
exclamations"  "were  deceit,"  and  they  beUeved  they  had 
acted  in  "sound  judgment"  in  using  their  influence  to 
repress  them."|     Objections  were  also  made,  as  we  have 

*  Page  20,  '*  B.  Gordon  on  Spiritual  Order  and  Liberty/' 

t "  They  were  now  high  enough  already,  they  needed  not  to  be  pat  higher." — Blayk> 
ling  and  others'  MSS. 

{  *'  Questions  proposed  by  J.  W.  and  J.  S.  to  Friends  of  the  meeting  at  Drawell,  and 
their  answer."  They  especially  objected  to  *'  unintelligible  and  disorderly  singing," 
and  Story  pabUdy  reproved  a  minister  for  it,  saying  that  '*  he  would  either  bring  it 
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already  shown,  to  the  bringing  nnder  cognizance  of  the 
newly-established  church  meetings,  the  outward  affairs, 
the  dress,  &c.,  of  members  of  the  church,  which  at  a 
later  period,  as  we  shall  show,  was  carried  to  an  extent 
wholly  unwarranted  by  scriptural  precedent  or  sound  sense. 
They  also  objected  to  the  censorship  of  the  press  by  the 
meeting  of  ministers.  A  curious  mstance  of  their  strong 
tinge  of  Independency,  may  be  found  in  the  Separatists' 
defence  of  the  expediency  of  "  flying  in  time  of  persecu- 
tion,*' and  the  controversy  which  ensued  merely  repeats 
the  old  arguments  of  John  Robinson  and  Thomas  Helwys  * 
— Story  and  Wilkinson  taking  the  grounds  taken  by  Robin- 
son, and  the  Friends  that  of  Helwys,  denouncing  them,  and 
asking  "  what  would  become  of  fellowship  of  the  saints  in 
light,  if  Friends  should  be  of  such  a  cowardly  spirit "  as 
to  forsake  their  "general  assembly,"  and  run  away  Uke 
offenders,   into  "  gills,  holes,  and  comers,"  to  escape  a 

prison  !t 

Three  meetings  were  again  held  at  Bristol,  the  4th  of 
Twelfth  Month,  1677,  at  which  William  Penn  and  others 
were  present,  to  settle  matters  with  W.  Rodgers,  but 
these  also  were  practically  abortive.  In  1681,  J  Rodgers, 
who  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  large  meeting-house  at 
Bristol,  took  possession  of  it,  and  the  "writings"  in  the 
hands  of  the  meeting,  and  it  was  not  till  the  19th  of  Fifth 
Month,  1686,  that  the  "  keys  of  the  great  meeting-house  " 
were  again  obtained.  He  did  the  same  at  Olveston  meeting. 
In  1685,  the  Separatists  of  Reading,  in  a  similar  manner, 

down  or  leave  preaohing."  *'  The  people  of  the  world,'*  too,  appear  to  have  thought 
Bome  of  the  Bmging  deficient  m  harmony ;  while  the  faithful  considered  it  "  a  heavenly 
noise.** — ^Blaykling  and  others*  MSS. 


*  Pages  93  and  94.  f  BlayUing  and  others'  MSS. 

t  Bristol  Beoords,  6th  First  Month,  1681. 
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turned  Friends  ont  of  their  meeting-house,  and  the  Reading 
Friends  met  in  the  street,  '^  heing  kept  even  in  their  spirit/" 
''  and  in  the  lamh-like  nature.'"  The  Separatists'  meeting 
was  held  on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  and  they  informed 
**the  people"  that  the  "old  meeting-house"  was  closed, 
and  sent  the  public  into  their  meeting/'*  At  Chippenham 
and  Calne  the  meeting-houses  were  also  seized,  f  These  and 
some  other  proceedings  of  the  Separatists  tended  to  aUenate 
from  them  a  large  body  of  sympathizers,  and  the  more 
eminent  men  who  had  leaned  to  their  side  (such  as  Justice 
Gervase  Benson  and  others:^),  and  the  weight  of  both  talent 
and  ability,  as  well  as  personal  character,  being  against 
them,  they  fell  off  one  by  one  from  the  Separation,  and  were 
again  received  with  too  great  readiness  into  communion. 
Had  the  separation  been  decisive  and  complete,  the  views  of 
the  founders  of  the  Society  would  have  been  more  fully 
carried  out. 

Wearied  with  a  controversy  which  had  lasted  for  twenty 
years,  §  which  they  had  to  cope  with  in  their  old  age,  and 
amid  imprisonments  and  persecutions,  they  were  doubtless 
induced  to  leave  some  most  important  questions  in  the 
constitution  of  the  new  society  unsettled.  Large  bodies 
of  persons  holding  some  of  the  pernicious  principles  of  the 
Banters  and  Seekers,  and  the  more  moderate  views  of  the 
Story  and  Wilkinson  Separatists,  remained  in  connection 
with  the  Society,  and  the  more  enlightened  and  advancing 
views  of  its  founders  respecting  the  position  of  the  Christian 


*  Beoords  of  Beading  Meeting.  f  '*Bogero  Mastix/'  p.  28. 

{ '*  Aooount  of  the  Publishing  of  Tmth  in  Westmoreland/'  Devonshire  House  libraiy. 
Genrase  Benson  had  been  **  a  Colonel  Justice  of  Peace,  Mayor  of  Kendal,  Commissary 
in  the  Deaconry  of  Bichmond  before  the  late  domestic  wars."  He  obtained  for 
'*  Friends  the  power  of  proving  wills  and  taking  letters  of  administration,  which  hath 
been  continued  to  this  day.** 

I  '*  Bogero  Mastix,"  p.  7,  published  1685. 
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ministry  in  the  church  of  Christ  as  developed  in  the  New 
Testament,  were  gradually  exchanged  for  the  quietism  of 
the  Seekers,  who  denied  the  authority  for  the  existence  of 
any  system  of  officers  in  the  Church,  and  the  ultra-demo- 
cratic views  of  the  pantheistic  Ranters,  which  placed  all 
the  members  of  the  church  on  a  level  of  an  equality  so 
complete^  as  to  level  all  distinctions  of  office,  and  to  make- 
the  supposition  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  the  First  of  Corinthians,  of  "  the  eye  "  saying  to  **  the 
hand,"  or  **the  head"  to  "the  foot,"  "I  have  no  need  of 
thee" — an  historical  reality.  These  things  eventually  struck 
at  the  root  of  all  healthy  growth  and  progress,  in  the  new 
church  founded  by  Fox  and  his  coadjutors  the  travelling 
Ministers.  The  men  had  joined  with  him  in  the  enterprise 
from  motives,  whose  purity  was  perhaps  as  fully  tested  by 
persecution  as  those  of  the  early  preachers  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  but  this  did  not  secure  them  from  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  the  school  of  opinion  in  the  Society  whose  object 
was  to  abolish  the  very  idea  of  the  Christian  Ministry  as 
the  executive  of  the  church,  and  to  cherish  the  idea  that 
there  was  some  analogy  between  a  purely  lay  ministry,  and 
a  state-supported  hierarchy.  Too  much  was  conceded  to 
these  people,  and  we  shall  see  that  this  paved  the  way  for 
the  gradual  progress  of  their  views.  The  controversy  was 
at  last  pretty  much  handed  over  to  Ellwood,  and  not  the 
least  instructive  and  amusing  portion  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
a  passage  of  arms  in  rhymcj  between  Bodgers  and  Ellwood. 
In  1685,  Rodgers  published  his  **  Second  Scourge  for  George 
Whitehead  " :— 

"  So  flat,  so  doll,  so  rongh,  so  void  of  grace, 
Where  symphony  and  cadence  have  no  plaod, 
So  fall  of  chasms  stuck  with  prosy  pegs, 
Whereon  hie  tired  Muse  might  rest  her  legs." 
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as  Ellwood  describes  it  in  his  "Rogero  Mastix/'  or  "A  Rod 
for  William  Rodgers,"  published  in  the  same  year.  Amus- 
ing as  this  pamphlet  is,  it  proves  beyond  a  question  the 
existence  of  some  most  important  points  in  the  religious 
history  of  Fox  and  his  coadjutors,  which  have  been  hitherto 
overlooked,  but  which  are  not  the  less  instructive. 

^'  Fox  and  his  preachers  *'  have  departed,  Rodgers  says, 
from  *^the  ancient  path."  They  are  submitting  the  ''motion 
of  the  Spirit"  to  man's  guidance.  "The  Church  dared 
not  show  her  discontent," 

**  Tho*  she  hath  cried  aloud  onee  and  again, 
'Gainst  Black  Coats  for  their  being  sent  of  men.' 

They  (the  preachers)  "  laboured  hard  to  gain  more  prose- 
lytes," and  actually  now  had  started  a  kind  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society ! 

'*  Preachers  approred  by  man  beyond  the  seas  went, 
Who,  when  they  wanted  moneys  to  proceed, 
The  Church  her  cash  did  then  supply  their  need  I " 

At  length  the  cry  was  "  money,  money,  for  the  ministry !  " 
At  last  these  preachers  must  be  entirely  supported.  Some  had 
lost  their  trades,  and  preaching  was  easier  than  labour. 

**  For  who  again  with  pleasure  turns  to  labour, 
That  had  so  easy  trades  through  Fox*s  fayour, 
As  preaching  but  a  few  hours  in  a  week. 
To  wound  the  just,  and  self  thereby  to  seek?  " 

And  some  with  "  thundering  lungs  "  proclaimed 


Some  had 


**  That  leaving  trades  was  most  useful  to  men, 
When  they  of  preaching  m  de  a  trade  again.** 

**....    latefy  taught  the  thriving  sheep— 
You  are  the  vinsyard$  that  we  are  to  keep! 
Oh  shame  on  such  as  for  it  the  clergy  blames 
And  yet  in  the  name  of  *  Church '  do  act  the  same.** 

Ellwood  replies  in  better  rhyme,   and  not  without  wit, 
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although  his  verse  is  nardly  what  we  should  expect  from 
a  disciple  of  Milton : — 

"  The  blest  Aposflef  sometimeB  others  gent, 
And  sometimes,  also  sent  by  others,  went. 
How  oft  did  Panl  send  Timothy  and  Titos, 
BeloT6d  Tychions,  Epaphroditus, 
Onesimns,  Erastns,  and  some  others, 
Tnie  Gospel  preachers  and  beloved  brothers  f 
•  ••••* 

**  Oan'st  thon  imagine  they  who  thns  were  sent, 
On  the  mere  motion  of  the  Apostle  went? 
No.    They  no  qnestion  in  themeelve$  did  find 
The  iame  good  motion  stirring  up  their  mind; 
With  what  the  good  Apostle  did  advise 
The  Holy  Ghost  in  them  did  harmonize." 

"Outward  teachers"  were  needed  in  the  Church.  The  case 
of  the  parish  preachers  was  quite  beside  the  mark,  and  the 
objections  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to  them,  depended  on 
grounds  entirely  distinct.  Ellwood  contended,  that  while 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  "  inward  teacher"  of  every  Christian 
man, 

*'Tet  do  the  Seriptnres  plainly  too  declare, 
And  Paul  himself  doth  testimony  bear, 
That  Christ,  when  he  ascended  ap  on  high, 
Gave  teachert  for  the  work  o*  th*  ministry ; 
And  gave  those  teachers  gifts  to  fit  them  to 
Th'  work  he  had  appointed  them  to  do. 
One  of  those  teachers,  too,  in  downright  terms, 
Th*  Apostle  Paul  himself  to  be  affirms. 
By  which  we  plainly  see  onr  gradons  Lord 
Did  outward  teachers  to  His  Church  afford." 

EUwood  asserts : — 

"  That  'tis  the  Church's  daty  to  supply 
The  needful  wants  of  all  her  ministry." 

The  Apostle  Paul  asserted  his  right  to  a  maintenance,  and 
although  he  did  not  take  it  of  the  Corinthians, 

**  That  what  was  lacking  to  him  privately. 
The  Macedonian  brethren  did  supply." 

In  reply  to  the  cavil  of  Rodgers,  respecting  the  supply  of 
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fhe  needs  of  such  preachers  as  were  approved  by  the 
Church,  and  who  had  a  motion  of  God's  Spirit  to  go  on 
this  mission  service  beyond  the  seas,  Ellwood  replies : — 

**  Trnth  must  not  be  refoBed 
Becaase  it  is  by  evil  men  abnBed, 
And  trath  it  is,  too  plain  to  be  denyed, 
Christ*  t  Church  thouldfor  Chris  ft  Ministers  provide/* 

Ellwood  ends  his  argument  with  Bodgers,  by  lines  which 
have  proved  prophetic  : — 

"  Host  CbriBt  be  so  confined  he  may  not  send 
Any  bat  anoh  as  have  estates  to  spend  ? 
God  bless  us  from  snoh  dootrine  and  snob  teaohen. 
As  will  admit  of  none  bat  wealthy  teachers  1  *' 

For  the  last  one  hundred  years  of  the  history  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  particularly  of  later  years,  their  preachers 
may  with  small  exception  be  called  ^'wealthy  preachers. 
We  shall  shortly  see  that  the  important  element  of  reli- 
gious knowledge  did  not  increase  and  spread.  The  Society 
of  Friends  ultimately  followed  the  advice  of  Rodgers,  in- 
stead of  that  of  Ellwood  and  Fox.  Fox's  view  is  fully 
justified,  that  the  Separatists  and  their  sympathizers,  who, 
he  says,  were  "many,"  "had  taken  more  pains  to  un- 
settle and  disquiet  "the  Church,  than  they  ever  had  taken 
for  the  cause  of  Christian  truth.  "  Few,"  he  says,  know 
the  "  labour  and  travel "  he  has  had  for  the  establishing  of 
the  Church  organization  of  the  Society.*  The  principles 
of  the  Banters  and  Seekers  destroyed  their  congregations 
within  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  by  the  year  1709  these 
Separatists  from  the  Friends,  who  had  much  in  common 
with  them,  are  reported  to  have  grown  very  few  in  num- 
ber."t  We  shall  show  in  a  future  chapter  the  prejudicial 
eflfect  of  these  principles,  which,  like  an  evil  leaven,  still 

*  MSS.  DeTonshire  House.     Swarthmore  MSS.  Vol.  5. 
t  Tearly  Meeting  Records,  Devonshire  House. 
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influenced  the  actions  of  the   Society  of  Friends,*   and, 
unsuspected,  worked  out  their  legitimate  results. 

9 * 

*  In  1681,  Stephen  Crisp  acLdressed  *'A  Faithfol  Warning  and  Exhortation  to 
Friends,  to  beware  of  Sedaoiag  Spirits.'*  In  this  he  states  that  the  following  questions 
were  then  endeayonred  to  be  disseminitted  among  the  Friends,  which  he  terms  **  sowing 
these  onrsed  seeds  of  fleshly  liberty  and  Banterism : — '*  What  the  forbidden  fruit  was. 
That  the  sonl  was  mortal  The  state  of  the  soul  after  death,  whether  it  abides  *  a 
fringnlar  essence,'  or  oeaseth  to  haye  any  singular  essence  or  being  ?  The  future  pun- 
ishment of  wicked  men  and  deyils,  in  the  world  to  come."  What  was  it?  The  plam 
declarations  "of  Christ  and  his  holy  Apostles  respecting  the  eternal  punishment  of 
the  wicked, — ^these  they  limit  to  ages."  Some  hold  that  if  they  do  evil,  their  "  hell  is 
only  here  in  his  own  conscience ;  that  when  he  leayes  the  world  all  things  will  be  as  if 
ih^  had  not  been,  and  the  soul  die  with  the  body,  or  shall  be  tw<Mowed  up  particularly ^ 
a$  a  drop  of  water  in  the  «ea.'* 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Persecutions  op  the  Restoration.  Disorganization 
OF  THE  Machinery  of  the  Free  Churches  for  Reli- 
gious and  Secular  Teaching.  Internal  History  of 
THE  Society  of  Friends  resumed.  Their  Spiritual 
Prosperity  and  increase  in  numbers.  Difficulties  as 
to  Religious  Instruction  and  the  Membership  of 
Children.  The  Theocratic  Church  Government  car- 
ried OUT  BY  THE  FrIENDS^  THE  BAPTISTS,  AND  TO  SOME 
EXTENT  BY  THE  INDEPENDENTS.  VaNITY  IN  DrESS  RE- 
PRESSED. The  Theocracy  embraces  the  whole  out- 
ward Life  of  Man. 

The  Church  established  by  George  Fox,  seems  to  have 
worked  well  during  the  period  between  1668,  the  period 
when  their  church  organization  was  completed,  and  the 
year  1712  or  1720.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of 
this  work,  to  describe  the  fearful  persecutions  which  took 
place  between  the  accession  of  Charles  II.,  and. that  of 
William  and  Mary.  During  some  portions  of  this  period, 
the  Independent  and  Baptist  assemblies  were  completely 
broken  up.  Many  of  their  most  eminent  ministers  were  in 
prison.  The  Society  of  Friends  kept  their  regular  meetings 
during  the  whole  of  this  period,  and  received  a  very  con- 
siderable accession  of  numbers.*  Fox  saw  that  the  crisis 
was  come,  and  like  an  old  commander-in-chief  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  gave  the  word :  **  Now  is  the  time 

•  See  Baxter's  "  Autobiography,"  L.  1,  part  2,  p.  437. 
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for  you  to  stand,  you  that  have  heen  public  men  (i.e.^ 
ministers),  and  formerly  did  travel  abroad ;  mind  and  keep 
up  your  testimony,  go  into  your  meeting-houses  as  at  other 
times."  When  their  meeting-houses  were  pulled  down, 
they  met  again  upon  the  ruins.  When  their  ministers 
were  all  in  prison,*  they  met  in  entire  silence,  and  it 
became  a  legal  question  whether  "  this  silence  was  a  reli- 
gious exercise  not  allowed  by  the  Liturgy,"t  &c.  They 
were  dragged  from  their  meetings  to  prison  by  the  brutal 
soldiery,  their  women  were  insulted,  their  houses  were 
broken  up.  In  some  places  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
male  attenders  of  their  meetings  were  at  times  in  prison. 
On  the  18th  April,  1682,  in  Bristol,  nearly  all  the  attenders, 
male  and  female,  were  in  prison,  but  the  meetings  were 
continued  by  the  children.  Their  age  exempted  them  from 
imprisonment,  but  they  were  confined  in  the  stocks,  and 
beaten  unmercifully  with  twisted  whalebone  sticks.  J  It 
was  so  also  at  Beading.  "Our  little  children,"  writes 
T.  Curtis  to  George  Fox,  from  Beading,  15th  of  Eleventh 
Month,  1664,  "  kept  the  meeting  up  when  we  were  all  in 
prison,  notwithstanding  their  wicked  justice,  when  he  found 
them,  beat  them  with  a  staff  that  he  had,  with  a  spear 
in  it,  would  pull  them  out  of  the  meeting,  and  punch 
them  in  the  back  till  some  of  them  have  been  black  in  the 
face/'§  Thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- two 
•  persons  of  the  Society  of  Friends  suffered  imprisonment 
between  1661  and  1697.     One  hundred  and  ninety-eight 

*  G.  Whitehead  mentions,  that  it  was  his  osnal  practice  on  going  to  meeting,  to  pnt 
his  nightcap  in  his  pocket,  the  probability  being  that  he  would  spend  the  night  in  a 
prison. 

t  *' Baxter's  Life,"  L.  1,  part  2,  p.  4S6. 

J  Fuller's  "  Rise  of  Dissent  in  Bristol,"  1840,  pp.  271,  272. 

S  Swarthmore  MSS  ,  Devonshire  House. 
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were  transported  beyond  the  seas,  and  three  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  died  in  prison  or  of  their  wounds.*  This 
amount  of  suffering  was  aggravated  by  the  confiscation  of 
property,  and  spoiling  of  their  goods  to  an  enormous 
amount,  and  to  an  extent  which  disorganized  the  trade  of  tlte 
kingdom. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  Christian  non-resist- 
ance and  patient  suffering  of  the  Society  which -was  in  the 
providence  of  God,  moulded  by  George  Fox  to  some  extent 
from  the  Puritan  gentry,  as  well  as  the  yeomen,  artizans, 
and  the  Independent  and  Baptist  soldiery,  formed  a  spirit- 
ual army  which  had  no  small  share  in  winning  for  England 
the  reUgious  liberty  which  she  now  enjoys.  It  had  been 
fought  for  with  carnal  weapons  by  religious  men,  and  their 
religion  had  suffered  in  the  conflict. 

Many  of  the  Baptists  had  laid  aside  their  original 
scruples,  and  had  taken  up  the  sword,  f  In  spite  of  the 
fearful  struggles  of  the  civil  wars,  Episcopacy  was  re- 
established. The  sense  of  weariness  and  despair  which 
was  experienced  by  the  Independents  J  and  Baptists,  some 
of  whom,  like  the  Society  of  Friends,  had  simply  desired 
the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State,  can  not  only 
be  imagined,  but  readily  traced  in  the   records  of  these 

*  Neal  states— p.  271,  yol.  8,  Tonlmixi's  edition— that  it  was  eompated  8,000 
Dissenters  died  in  prison  daring  Charles  the  Second's  reign. 

f  **  I  wonder  how  these  have  fallen  out  of  late  to  be  men  of  war,  whereas  in  former 
years  Anabaptists  would  wear  no  weapon,  yea  not  oarzy  arms  in  their  ships  to  defend 
themselves  withal." — See  "A  Monstrous  Dispute,"  by  William  Erbnry,  Pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Lanrages.  See  Appendix  to  tkit  Chapter — "  Declaration  of  certain  people 
called  Anabaptists." 

{  The  Hnmble  Petition  of  the  Brownists  to  the  House  of  Commons,  1641.  British 
Museum,  E-34-178,  10th  pamphlet,  page  2. — *' Whether  it  were  not  more  oonyenient 
for  the  State,  and  more  grateful  to  the  subjects,  to  tolerate  all  professions  whatsoever, 
every  one  being  left  to  uee  hU  ovm  cotueience  **  (I)  **  none  to  be  punished  or  persecuted 
for  it."  It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  as  early  as  1641,  the  section  of  the  Independents 
called  Brownists,  petitioned  for  complete  liberty  of  conscience.    See  p.  141* 
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times.  They  needed  the  lesson,  which  amidst  the  excite- 
ment of  the  struggle  they  had  well  nigh  forgotten,  that 
Christ's  kingdom  is  **  not  of  this  world,"  and  that  there- 
fore his  "  servants  "  must  not  "  fight/'    What  they  had 

a 

failed  to  obtain  by  the  sword  of  the  flesh,  was  obtained 
for  them  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  The  battle  was  won, 
but  it  has  been  too  generally  forgotten  that  it  was  pur- 
chased at  a  fearful  cost.* 

The  spirit  with  which  the  contest  was  entered  into  on 
both  sides,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  two  following  quota- 
tionst  from  an  address,  "  To  both  Houses  of  ParUament," 
by  Martin  Mason,  2nd  of  Ninth  Month,  1660,  where  the 
author  advises  the  parliament  not  to  consent  to  estabhsh 
any  outward  form  of  religion  by  force,  but  to  let  their  "  laws 
be  a  terror  to  evil  doers,"  and  to  "  give  free  toleration  in  the 
exercise  of  a  tender  conscience;"  and  proceeds :  "  You  may 
take  notice  of  the  preceding  powers  that  have  split  on  this 
rock ;  and  do  you  think  to  make  war  with  the  Lamb,  and 
meet  with  victory?"  "You  resolve  to  suppress  the  righteous 
Seed  in  the  people  called  Quakers; "  and  he  then  breaks  out 
into  the  following  eloquent  passage,  '*  Alas,  poor  mortals  1 
think  you  to  Umit  that  which  is  eternal  ?  You  may  as  well 
conmaand  the  fire  from  burning,  the  wind  from  blowing, 
the  sun  from  shining,  the  rain  from  showering,  the  grass 
from  springing  up  or  growing,  as  offer  to  attempt  it.  If 
you  can  span  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  or  dry  up  the 
ocean  with  your  breath ;  if  you  can  turn  autumn  into  spring. 


*  Within  three  years  Diflsenters  suffered  in  penalties  for  worshipping  God  to  the 
amount  of  two  millions  sterling.  Page  883,  Neale's  History,  Tonlmin's  edition,  toI.  8. 
(Defoe*s  preface  to  Delaime's  Plea)  Neale  states  that  from  the  Bestoration  to  the  Bevo- 
Intion  their  losses  amounted  to  twelve  or  fourteen  milliong. — ^Neale's  Histoiy,  yoL  8, 
p.  272. 

t  Ply  Sheet.— York  Friends'  Library. 
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or  count  the  number  of  the  stars,  and  reckon  the  very 
sand  on  the  sea  shore ;  then  may  you  limit  the  Holy  One, 
and  drown  his  Israel  in  the  sea !  And  as  for  us,  our  hope 
and  help  is  in  Israel's  God,  and  we  fear  not  what  man  can 
do  unto  us," 

It  may  be  generally  stated,  that  the  whole  machinery  for 
religious  teaching,  of  the  Independents  and  Presbyterians, 
the  Baptists  and  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  thrown  out 
of  gear,  and  as  far  as  possible  destroyed,  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law!  Their  chapels  and  meeting-houses  were 
in  many  cases  levelled  with  the  ground  and  burnt.*  Not 
only  were  their  young  people  debarred  from  the  blessings 
of  religious  teaching,  but  their  very  schools  were  broken  up 
and  destroyed,  and  the  efifects  in  a  religious  point  of  view 
on  the  rising  generation,  and  on  the  country  generally, 
were  proportionately  disastrous.!  This  is,  we  believe, 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  deadness  of  religion  prior 
to  the  preaching  of  the  Wesleys  and  Whitfield,  in  1738. 
The  children  of  the  Nonconformists  had  not  only  suflfered 
in  everything  which  was  calculated  to  injure  their  reli^ous 
and  secular  education,  but  the  progress  of  church  exten- 
sion was  checked. 

The  work  of  the  free  churches,  in  the  evangelization  of 
the  country,  was  also  to  a  great  extent  arrested.  The 
depression  and  discouragement  which  prevailed  led  to  the 
acceptance  of  principles  adverse  to  the  promulgation  of 
Christianity.      The  works  of   Madame    Guion,   Fenelon, 

*  "  We  burnt  ten  cart  loctda  of  pulpit  doors,  gates  and  seats,  in  the  market  place  (oi 
Taunton),  we  staid  till  three  in  the  morning  before  aU  were  burnt.  We  were  yeiy 
merry.  The  bells  rang  all  night.  The  ohuroh  is  now  full,  and  thank  God  for  it  I  The 
fanatics  dare  not  open  their  mouths."  life  of  Joseph  Alleyne,  by  Charles  Stanford,  p.  381. 
Quotation  from  State  Paper  Office,  August  11, 1683.    Sir  W.  Jenkins,  XTH. 

t  In  1679,  **  the  low  and  suffering  condition  of  Friends  *'  in  many  parts,  from  the 
effects  of  persecution,  is  mentioned. — Yearly  Meeting  Minutes,  Devonshire  House. 
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Antonia  Bourignon,  and  other  writers,  were  very  popular. 
The  opinion  appears  to  have  increasingly  gained  ground, 
that  enough  had  been  done  and  suffered  in  the  propagation 
of  Christianity,  and  that  to  cultivate  the  garden  of  their 
own  soul  was  a  more  promising  field  of  action  for  the 
Christian  Church ;  forgetting  that  nothing  tends  so  much 
to  the  increase  of  personal  religion  as  the  active  effort  to 
benefit  others.  This  supplies  a  training  for  the  heart, 
which  silence  and  retirement  «from  the  world  can  never 
give.  It  was  so  with  the  Society  of  Friends.  Not  only 
was  it  obviously  a  congenial  seed  ground  for  this  tendency 
of  the  times,  but  the  absorption  into  the  Society  of  Friends 
of  the  more  mystical  sects  of  the  Commonwealth  times, 
which  has  already  been  described,  supplied  the  parent 
plants,  which,  fostered  by  the  mystical  writers  produced  a 
pernicious  crop.*  This  disposition  to  withdraw  from  active 
gospel  labour,  was  increased  by  certain  defects  in  the  church 
structure  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  the  develop- 
ment will  be  traced. 

Up  to  the  period  of  about  1720,  there  was  a  good  supply 
of  preachers  who  were  the  immediate  successors  of  the  old 
stock,  f     The  system  of  supplying  meetings  with  ministers 

*  Jacob  Bo6hmen*B  works  were  proscribed  by  Dablin  Men's  Meeting  in  1691,  and  a 
minister  silenced  for  lending  them. — See  minutes. 

t  MS.  letter  of  John  Banks  to  Friends,  29th  of  Third  Month,  1699.—"  The  gospel 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  been,  and  is,  powerfully  and  plentifully  preached,  and 
many  have  been,  and  yet  are,  the  publishers  and  ministers  thereof,  though  many  of 
the  ancient  brethren  whom  the  Lord  first  raised  up  have  finished  the  work  of  their 
day,  and  are  gathered  to  their  eyerlasting  rest  in  the  fullness  of  glory,  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  their  enemies,  adversaries,  persQoutors,  and  opponers.  And,  thereforet 
my  heart  is  glad  that  the  Lord  has  raised  up  so  many  younger  brethren  to  preach 
the  eyerlasting  gospel*    But,  dear  friends,  bear  with  me  a  little,  for  I  must  say  unto 

*  Some  carious  eridenoe  of  tiie  extenaiYB  oharMtar  d  the  efawnlaMng  ministry  of  the  early  Friends,  Yum 
been  found  in  the  amoont  of  food  sappUed  for  their  haraes.— See  Beok  and  fiaU's  **  London  MoetingB,'  p.  127 
and  elsewhere. 

L  L 
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was  continued.*  We  may  take  the  MS.  Minutes  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  1682,  as  the  best  possible  proof  of  the 
religious  condition  of  the  Society  of  Friends  towards  the 
end  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign^  of  which  we  place,  in  a 
foot  note,  a  short  summary,  f 


yoa,  place  not  too  much  iipon  preaching  only^  yea,  I  moBt  add,  place  not  all  upon 
preaching.  For  some  are  too  ready  to  oondude,  that  if  they  have  many  nuetingg^ 
and  hold  out  mott  of  the  time  with  preaching,  they  have  done  all.  And  too  many 
hearers,  though  professors  of  the  tmth.^sire  no  more  to  be  done.  It  is  tme,  when 
we  are  conoemed  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  people  of  the  world,  it  is  the  greatest 
of  our  oonoem  so  to  do,  bat  when  we  come  into  the  meetings  of  God's  people  already 
oonyinoed,  gathered  and  settled,  and  folly  satisfied  concerning  the  truth,  it  is  far 
otherwise,  for  it  need  not  now  be  said  to  many,  *Know  the  Lord.*  ....  Friends 

in  the  ministry Speak  not  too  many  words  in  your  own  meetings,  for  some 

by  so  doing  ha^e  lost  their  dominion  and  place  in  the  hearts  of  sensible  Friends. 
Wait  for  wisdom,  <fec.,  Ao"  He  advises  the  young  ministers  to  **  make  a  good  and 
right  use  "  of  what  the  eariy  preachers  **  have  left  unto  you,**  and  not  "find  fault  with 
what  they  have  done,  and  think  that  yon  can  mend  it.** 


*  <*  One  new  meeting-house,  built  at  Manchester,  and  supplied  on  meeting  days  with 
public  Friends.*' — MSS.  Yearly  Meeting  minutes,  Deyonshire  House,  1694. 

t  BsDioBD— No  Friends  have  attended  Tearly  Meeting  for  seyeral  years. 
Bucks 


^         I  **  Meetings  quiet." 

i>EBKSJ 


GAMBRinas — **  Growing  better ;  '*  unity. 

Cheshibb      \ 

GuMBKBLAxiD  [  **  Truth  prospers." 

GoBNWAIiL        / 

Derbt— No  stir,  little  suffering. 
Durham) 

DoBBBT — ^Very  well ;  unity. 

Essex  and  Golchesteb — '*  As  well  as  our  hearts  could  wish." 

Gloucester — Greater  part  in  unity. 

Hampshire — **  Truth  prospers ;  in  many  parts  unity  better  than  formerly,  some  that 

were  distant." 
Hereford — ^Yery  well;  quiet;  agree  very  welL 

Hertford — **  We  hope  there  is  a  recoyering,  and  truth  is  gaining  groond." 
Hunts — **  Well  and  qmei*' 
Kent — **  A  daily  addition  to  truth ;"  general  uni^. 
Lancashirs — *'  Several  convinced ;"  never  troubled  with  the  spirit  of  division. 
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After  the  passing  of  the 'Toleration  Act,  we  find  that  the 
establishment  of  schools  occupied  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  Society.  In  London,  Bristol,  and  Dublin,  we  find  that 
the  meetings  were  much  troubled  by  "rude  boyes,"  and 
fifteen  schools  kept  by  members  of  the  Society,  are  reported 


Ldtoolnshibb — **  Trath  grows ;"  peaoe  and  unity. 

Leicbbtxbbhibb — "We're  always  at  unity ;  great  sofFerings.** 

London  and  Middlesex — "  Trath  prospers ;  unity." 

Notts — Some  increase ;  Friends  at  unity,  and  tender  of  the  tmth." 

NoBTHAMPTONBHiBB — **  No  appearance  of  diTision.** 

OzFOBD— *'  Tmth  prospers ;  for  unity  few  counties  are  better.** 

Sai^op — "  Truth  prospers.** 

SoMBBSBT — "  Truth  prospers  well  generally." 

SunoLK — '*  Well,  much  love,  in  peace." 

Stawobd— "  Truth  prospers." 

SuBBEY — ^'*  Nothing  but  very  well." 

Sussex — •*  Very  well." 

Wabwiok — "No  one  present,"  William  Gibson  says;  '*a  tender  people  there;  much 

need  of  faithful  labourers." 
WoBCESTSB — ^No  one  present  reported;  generally  well. 
Wbsthobeland — Things  are  comfortable  and  well ;  love  and  concord  is  amongst  us. 

Some  new  meetings  set  up  in  those  parts  about  Preston  where  the  division  was. 

•«  More  convinoed  than  in  twelve  years  before."    And  the  next  year,  "Blessed  be 

the  name  of  the  Lord,  things  are  exceeding  welL" 
WiLTSHiBE — "  Much  tendered,  several  convinced." 
YoBKSHZBB — ^Love,  peaoe  and  unity ;  a  great  coming  in  of  people  in  the  West  Biding 

and  other  parts. 
South  Wales — Truth  prospers ;  Friends*  books  to  be  translated  into  Welsh. 
NoBTH  Wales — *'  Well ;  several  convinced." 

Ibeland— *'  Well ;  many  coming  in ;  no  such  thing  as  a  spirit  of  division." 
Scotland— Truth  prospers;  love  and  unity. 

Ambbxga — ^^  G.  Fox  says  Friends  there  sent  back  William  Bodgers'  books. 
Holland — **  A  little  handful  of  Friends  in  Amsterdam,  make  such  a  show  as  would  not 

bethoughil" 
Algoebs — ^A  meeting  kept  up,  some  convinced. 

From  this  period,  to  1710  or  1712,  the  Society  appears  to  have  flourished  in  every 
sense,  and  large  numbers  of  persons  joined  it.  The  contempt  with  which  it  was 
originally  regarded  was  exchanged  for  general  respect,  insomuch  that  at  Cambridge, 
where  the  scholars  originally  behaved  so  badly,  it  is  reported  to  the  Teariy  Meeting  that 
they  came  to  Friends*  meetmgs,  "  and  behaved  themselves  soberly,  and  many  of  them 
will  vindicate  our  principles.** — ^Yearly  Meeting  minutes,  1710. 

L  L  2 
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in  1691.*  Their  care  was  manifested  mucli  earlier,  however* 
and  it  is  obvious  that  as  early  as  1681  a  religious  education 
was  sought  to  be  given  in  their  schools,  f 

In  1704,  (just  30  years  after  the  complete  establishment 
of  their  Church  system)  the  difficulty  in  which  the  Society 
was  involved,  by  the  admission  of  members  to  a  close 
membership,  which  could  not  be  claimed  on  broad  and  in- 
telligible principles,  appears  to  have  commenced,  and  the 
Yearly  Meeting  advises  that ''  care  be  taken  to  countenance 
and  encourage  young  men  and  young  women  of  sober  con- 
versation," to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  church,  ''to  succeed 
t^em  that  are  ancient/' |  Efforts  were  made  specially  to 
instruct  the  young,  and  meetings  were  appointed,  advices 
were  read,  and  occasionally  papers  were  ordered  to  be  pre- 
pared and  read  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  and 
servants  of  Friends.  §     Religious  meetings  were  held  every 

*  In  1701,  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Cornwall  waa  told  of  some  of  the  ohildren  of 
Friends  who  had  grown  up  in  groaa  ignorance,  and  orders  its  Monthly  Meetings  **  not 
only  to  ftdmoTiiflh  parents,  but  that  times  and  seasons  may  be  set  apart  to  enquire  what 
proftoienoy  children  make  in  such  (religions)  knowledge,  of  which  *  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion  and  sanotifioation '  is  indispensable.** 

t  In  1681,  in  Aberdeen  Monthly  Meeting,  two  schools  were  established,  one  for  boya 
and  one  for  girls.  The  latter  was  held  in  the  meeting-house.  The  school-mistress  was 
besought  by  the  church  **  to  seek  to  accomplish  herself  in  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic,** and  also  to  get  "  a  good  stooking-weayer.*'  The  church  also  "  had  a  true  sense 
that  there  is  cause  for  encouraging  her."  Some  of  the  parents  thought  otherwise  and 
withdrew  their  children,  and  it  was  directed  **  that  they  be  weightily  dealt  with  to  letum 
them  again.*'  The  boys'  school  had  a  schoolmaster,  who  was  allowed  **  100  pound  rent.** 
It  was  to  impart  **the  Latin  tonge  and  other  commendable  learning.*'  The  **  priests  **• 
manifested  "  great  trouble  '*  at  the  setting  up  of  this  school,  because  **  seyeral  con- 
siderable people  of  the  world  haye  sent  their  children  thereto,  highly  commending  their 
profiting  therein  beyond  their  own  schools.  And  some  fruits  also  as  to  eonvietum  and 
eonvertion  among  the  young  ones  hath  been  of  great  encouragement  to  us." 

I  In  1704,  young  people,  **  sensible,  qualified  and  made  capable  by  waiting  upoii 
God,"  are  *'  worthy  to  be  esteemed  members  "  of  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meeting!. 
— ^Tearly  Meeting  Ifinutes. 

S  In  1708,  Bichard  Claridge  was  appointed  with  another  at  Barking,  **  to  prepare 
papers  of  adyice  suitable  for  the  occasion,"  at  Barking.— -Beck  and  Ball's  London 
Meetings,  p.  280. 
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quarter  in  some  of  the  London  meetings,  specially  for 
young  people.*    In  1712,  in  Longford,  a  supply  of  "Bar- 
clay's Catechism,"  "Crisp's  and  Fox's  Primer,"  was  pur- 
chased by  the  church,  who  determined  Yigorously  to  instruct 
the  young  people.     "Young,  convinced,  and  well-inclined 
Friends"  were  to  be  "early  visited  by  faithful  Friends." 
The  pastoral  visitation  of  families  was  kept  up.    Probably 
the  various  catechisms  which  were  printed,  were  used  by  the 
Ministers  publishing  them,  and  their  brethren,  in  catechising 
the  children  in  the  families  they  visited  in  their  pastoral  or 
"  family  visits  "  during  their  travels,  and  Fox  reminded  his 
friends  on  one  occasion,  of  the  care  they  took  in  the  early 
Puritan  times  in  catechising  their  children  and  families. 
But  these  efforts  do  not  appear  to  have  been  fully  successful. 
The  theory  of  membership  in  the  early  Society  was,  as  we 
have  shown,  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Baptists,  only 
that  in  their  efforts  to  assure  themselves  that  the  person 
was  not  merely  a  professor — ^to  use  the  words  of  Fox — "a 
talker,  not  walker;  a  sayer,  not  doer,"t  and  in  their  desire 
to  avoid  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  they  fell  into  the  grave 
error  of  making  a  close  or  privileged  membership,  which 
could  not  be  claimed  as  a  right,  on  catholic  and  intelligible 
principles — ^a  church  within  a  church.     If,  as  Penn  says, 
"a  sincere  profession  with  the  mouth,  of  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  as  the  Christ  and  Son  of  God,  is  enough  to  entitle 
a  man  to  communion  here  and  salvation  hereafter,"  it 
surely  made  bini  fit  to  be  received  into  a  visible  church ; 
understanding  by  a  church,  a  body  of  such  men  banded 
together  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  to  help  one 
another  on  their  way  to  Heaven.     "Primitive  and  Scriptural 


*  Yearly  Meeting  Minnte,  1704. 

f  Swarihmore  MSS.,  Vol  V. — Devonshire  House  Library. 
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Christianity,  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  practice,"*  was 
their  definition  of  the  object  of  the  Society's  existence. 

No  one  who  studies  closely  the  rise  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  the  vast  collection  of  manuscript  records  of  their 
various  churches,  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  constantly 
increasing  amount  of  secular  business  which  they  transacted. 
It  is  true  that  this  was  often  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  what 
we  know  of  their  religious  prosperity,  and  the  records  of 
the  churches  which  were  the  great  centres  of  spiritual 
activity,  are  often  singularly  disappointing  in  famishing 
details  of  the  religious  movements  in  which  they  were 
engaged. 

This  can,  we  think,  be  accounted  for  on  a  far  broader  his- 
toric basis.  The  religious  movement,  commencing  at  Zwickau 
and  Zurich,  in  the  time  of  Luther,  which  was  ridiculed, 
grossly  misrepresented,  and  persecuted  with  relentless 
atrocity  by  both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  under  the 
name  of  "Anabaptism,"  had  its  origin  prior  to  the 
Reformation,  t  The  success,  however,  of  Luther's  opposi- 
tion to  the  Church  of  Rome,  gave  vent  to  the  hidden 
forces  which  had  been  at  work  in  almost  every  part  of 
Europe,  and  resulted  in  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Baptist 
Societies.  As  we  have  already  explained,  this  movement 
was  made  use  of  by  the  revolutionary  party  to  serve  its 
ends,  and  two  parties  of  "  Anabaptists "  were  gradually 
developed.  J  On  the  one  hand,  there  were  those  Baptists 
who  held  it  lawful  to  use  the  sword  for  the  destruction  of 


*  See  Paper  of  E.  Burrough,  on  the  Church  of  England. — ^MSS.,  Swarthmoze  papers, 
reprinted  as  Appendix  to  Chapter  xy. 

t  See  Erhkam  Geschiohte  der  ProtestantiBchen  Secten  in  Zeitalter  der  Reformation 
Perthes,  Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1848.  Einleitung,  page  8,  also  479-480.  Professor 
Comeliiis  looks  upon  the  Continental  Baptist  movement  as  purely  spontaneous  in  its 
origin. 

;  See  Note,  pp.  76,  77. 
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what  they  held  to  be  a  perversion  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  those  Baptists,  of  whom  the  Men- 
nonites  were  a  branch,  who,  while  equally  disapproving  the 
nnion  of  Church  and  State,  and  being  equally  earnest  in 
their  opposition  to  the  anti-Christian  errors  propagated  by 
the  State,  believedpthat  all  war  and  all  revenge  were  unlawfcd 
to  Christians.  The  one  party  declined  to  acknowledge  the 
existing  magistracy,  or  to  give  them  honour,  believing  that, 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  Christ  would  reign  in  person  on 
earth,  and  destroy  the  existing  state  of  things, — the  other 
held  that  the  magistrate  was  ordained  by  God,  and  that 
the  existing  state  of  things  would  continue,  but  that  the 
outward  government  of  Christ  would  commence  in  the 
church,  and  thus  extend  to  the  world ;  but  even  they  forbad 
their  members  to  undertake  any  office  in  the  State.  *  The 
Early  Friends,  in  one  of  the  earliest  MS.  documents  we 
possess,  allowed  their  members  to  undertake  offices  under 
the  Government.  It  was  ordered :  "  That  if  any  be  called 
to  serve  the  Commonwealth  in  any  public  service  which  is 
for  the  public  wealth  and  good,  that  with  cheerfulness  it 
be  undertaken,  and  in  faithfulness  discharged  unto  God, 
that  therein  patterns  and  examples  in  the  thing  that  is 
righteous  they  may  be,  to  those  that  are  without."  The 
extremes  of  these  two  movements  may  be  seen  in  the 
Munster  Anabaptists  and  the  Mennonites,  and  something 
of  the  same  divergence  may  be  seen  in  England  during 
the  period  of  the  Commonwealth.  But,  however  widely 
dissimilar  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  views,  there  was  an 
idea  common  to  both,  which  had  its  root  in  the  fearful  per- 
secution to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the  State,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Church. 

It  famishes  a  curious  instance,  how  the  reaction  resulting 
from  the  forcible  propagation  of  one  error,  leads  inevitably 

*  Sa6  note  at  end  of  Chapter. 
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to  the  development  of  partial  and  erroneous  views  in  an 
opposite  direction.  The  very  errors  to  which  the  folly  and 
cruelty  of  persecution  gave  hirth,  again  furnished  an  argu- 
ment for  the  support  of  the  Christian  religion  hy  the  State, 
and  the  attempted  destruction,  by  the  sword  of  the  magis- 
trate, of  all  freedom  of  thought.  The  idea  which  resulted 
from  such  an  abuse  of  the  civil  power,  was  this: — ^These 
little  Christian  Societies  thought,  that  if  Christianity  were 
allowed  free  scope,  it  would  supersede  Civil  Government. 
CivU  Government  was  in  those  times  rendered  so  odious 
and  intolerable,  by  its  cruelty  and  injustice,  that  we  cannot 
wonder  if  men  longed  for  the  time  when  Christ  alone  should 
reign.*  The  delays  and  difficulties  of  civil  suits  in  those 
times,  for  the  Anabaptist  and  the  Separatist,  surpass  all 
which  the  most  lively  imagination  can  depict.  But  this 
was  Uttle  in  their  eyes,  compared  with  what  they  felt  to  be 
the  anti-Christian  practices  of  the  laivyers^  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  administration  of  justice  which  then  obtained. 
Hence  the  advice  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  early  Christians, 
to  settle  their  disputes  among  themselves,  instead  of  carry- 
ing them  before  the  pagan  law  courts,  was  not  only  fol- 
lowed, but  the  prevailing  idea  in  every  branch  of  the 
Baptist  Societies  went  far  beyond  the  limits  of  such  an 
arbitration,  and  their  Societies  ordered  among  their  mem- 
bers almost  every  description  of  temporal  affairs  in  which  it 
was  possible  for  the  most  paternal  government  to  interfere. 
Since  Christ  was  the  only  Head  of  the  Church,  the  rule 
of  Christ  was,  therefore,  to  be  visibly  carried  out  by  the 
members  of  the  church ;  and  this  rule  was  to  put  down  all 
authority  and  power,  and  supersede  the  necessity  of  civil 


*  The  idea  of  a  **  Fifth  Mooarohy,"  or  the  eoming  of  Christ  to  reign  personally  on 
earth,  was  far  more  widely  spread  at  the  elose  of  the  Commonwealth  than  is  generally 
eup];>osed;  there  was  not  a  denomination  in  which  the  idea  did  not  exist. 
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goyemment  as  far  forth  as  they  were  concerned,  but  not  as 
far  as  it  applied  to  the  world  at  large,*  We  must  not, 
therefore,  be  surprised  to  see,  that  whatever  the  current  idea 
of  the  period  happened  to  be  respecting  the  province  of  a 
good  government,  it  had  its  reflection  in  the  church.  In 
Germany,  among  some  extreme  sections  of  the  Anabaptists, 
theories  of  the  community  of  goods  were  attempted  to  be 
carried  out,t  while  among  the  most  intelligent  and  sober- 
minded  branches  of.  the  Baptist  church,  including  the 
Society  of  Friends,  the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages,  wills,  the  education  of  children,  the  care  apd 
apprenticing  of  orphans^  the  support  of  the  poor,  the 
making  good  loss  by  fire,  the  keeping  up  of  fire-engines,  | 
the  disposition  of  property  on  a  second  marriage  so  as  to 
secure  the  rights  of  the  children  of  a  prior  marriage;  the 
settlement  of  every  kind  of  dispute  as  to  property,  the 

*  See  onriouB  tiaot,  probably  of  early  Baptist  origin,  entitled  *'  A  Brief  Disoourse 
examining  from  the  anthoilty  of  Soriptnre  and  reason,  the  nature,  rise,  and  end  of  oIyU 
goyemment,  <fec.,  with  the  disooveiy  of  the  tme  raine  of  eyil  administration  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  remedy  thereof,  propoonded  to  the  consideration  of  wise,  oonsdentionB 
and  peaoeable-minded  men ;  and  intended  as  a  testimony  to  Jesus  Christ  having  all 
power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  placed  in  his  hands,  whilst  he  is  putting  down  all  princi- 
palities and  power,  as  they  are  enemies  to  him  that  hath  such  a  kingdom  to  set  up,"  &g. 
London,  Giles  Calvert,  1648.  The  writer  veiy  justly  remarks,  that  it  is  * '  not  by  changes 
of  government  that  those  who  are  governed  shall  find  ease;  this  blessing  must  and  shall 
come  io  uBhj  the  change  of  our  natures,**  We  may  '*  change  and  change  again,"  and 
still  be  worse.  '*  An  higher  Light  shall  appear,"  and  rule  all  men  by  "  the  force  of  his 
inward  and  most  excellent  glory."  It  is  true,  magistracy  or  civil  government  is  God's 
institution,  but  the  reason  of  its  failure  is  that  it  has  **man*0  institution  and  authority 
for  its  consummation  and  actual  bringing  into  exercise."  The  idea  is  that  the  renewed 
heart  aXone  can  administer  earthly  government  aright  / 

t  Among  the  Huttites,  the  person  who  was  baptized  gave  up  his  whole  property  to 
the  community ;  all  labour,  and  even  meals,  were  in  common.  The  marriages  were 
arranged  by  the  church,  the  bride  being  chosen  for  the  bridegroom,  and  the  children 
were  entrusted,  shortly  after  birth,  to  a  church  nurse  (the  church  was  thus  literally  a 
nursing  mother),  and  afterwards  brought  into  the  common  school. — "  Geschichte  dea 
Munsterischen  Aufruhrs,"  p.  78,  C.  A.  Ck)melius,  Leipsic,  1860. 

I  See  Beck  and  Ball's  "  London  Meetings." 
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fumittire  of  houses,  the  dress  of  the  members,  the  inter- 
ference of  the  church  with  certain  trades :  the  settlement  of 
differences  between  husband  and  wife  was  sometimes  under- 
taken by  the  church,  and  a  severe  controversy  took  place 
among  the  early  Mennonite  Baptists  in  Holland,  whether, 
in  case  of  expulsion  of  a  man's  wife  from  the  church,  he 
should  not  refase  her  society,  or,  vice-versa^  until  he  or  she 
confessed  his  or  her  fault  and  was  received  again  into  church 
membership ! — ^the  censorship  of  the  press,  and  finally  the 
reUef  of  the  poor,  and  the  provision  of  handicraft  trades 
for  them  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  church. 

An  attempt  to  regard  these  matters  as  the  weaknesses  and 
foibles  of  the  godly,  and  to  pass  them  over  in  silence,  would  be 
to  sacrifice  historical  truth  of  great  importance  to  the  Church 
of  Christ,  to  a  foolish  impression  that  we  of  the  present  day 
are  in  any  way  responsible  for,  or  our  respectability  and  credit 
in  any  way  involved  in,  what  was  done  centuries  ago.  The 
error  lay,  not  in  the  development  of  the  idea,  but  in  the  idea 
itself.*  The  records  of  the  early  Independents,  \  the  General 
and  Particular  Baptists,  as  well  as  the  Society  of  Friends, 
show  this.     Many  matters  in  which  they  interfered,  were 

*  These  remarks  were  penned  before  the  following  quotation  from  Erbkam,  in  his  Tain- 
able  "  Gesohiohte  der  Protestanten  Sekten  in  Zeitalter  der  Reformation/'  came  under  the 
Author's  notice  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  and  he  adds  them  to  his  MS.,  to  furnish  to 
the  reader  a  proof  that  the  same  conclusions  have  been  airiyed  at,  entirely  independently, 
by  an  eminent  German  historian,  in  the  case  of  the  Continental  Baptist  movement,  from 
a  generalization  of  results  of  a  similarly  extensive  character  to  his  own.  He  says,  that 
from  the  idea  that  the  reign  of  Christ  and  his  saints  personally  upon  earth  would  shortly 
commence  (an  idea  which  some  endeavoured  to  realize  by  the  use  of  the  sword,  because 
they  were  disappointed  in  the  fulfilment  of  predictions  fixing  the  exact  year  of  His 
coming),  resulted  another  view  of  the  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth.  The  object  of  the 
community  of  believers  was  held  to  be  "  the  perfection  of  one  and  all  by  meatu  of 

*  See  "  Early  History  of  the  Independent  Church  at  BothweU,**  by  H.  Glass.  Pages 
73  to  82. 
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certainly  managed  with  greater  wisdom  than  that  with  which 
any  civil  government  could  have  handled  them.  It  is  a 
curious  picture  to  contemplate  the  severe  persecution  in- 
flicted  on  these  people  by  the  Civil  Government,  under  the 
idea  that  their  principles  were  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
good  government;  while  in  every  congregation  the  main 
ends  of  Civil  Government  were  being  enforced  on  their 
members.  The  essential  point  of  the  error,  was  the  intro- 
duction iuto  church  government  of  matters  purely  secular. 
"Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  and  a  divider  over  you?"  said 
our  blessed  Lord.  When  once  visible  churches  began  to 
meddle  with  matters  which  had  no  relation  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  and  the  edification,  and  the  purely 
religious  oversight  of  their  members,  the  line  was  constantly 
widening  (because  all  our  outward  affairs  should  be  re- 
ligiously conducted),  until  the  interference  of  the  church 
was  extended  to  the  petty  details  of  daily  life,  which  surely 
were  intended  to  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  the  Christian 
beUever.  The  extreme  instances  we  will  proceed  to  give, 
simply  illustrate  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  ad- 
mission of  the  idea  in  question  into  churches,  and  are 
not  instances  due  to  the  weakness  and  folly  of  individuals, 

a  compute  Chrittocraey  carried  out  into  life^*  (see  p.  499).  Ilieir  prohibition  to 
undertake  magisterial  offices,  and  to  wage  war,  can  only  be  practically  carried  out,  "  if 
the  object  of  the  community  of  belieyers  is  unriddled  by  supposing  the  immediate 
government  of  Chriet, — ^p.  500.  '*  The  neeeseary  result  wm  a  severe  Chureh  Discipline, 
It  soon  extended  itself,  in  proportion  as  the  first  religious  inspiration  began  to  eool^  to 
the  exterior  littlenesses  of  life.  Clothing,  food  and  drink,  their  dweUings  and  manners, 
everything f  was  drawn  into  the  circle  of  prescribed  customs  and  severe  oversight.  Their 
whole  life  wore  a  legal  colouring."  (See  p.  498.)  There  cannot  be  a  more  striking 
historical  instance  given,  of  the  same  principle  carried  out  a  century  prior  to  the 
religious  movement  we  are  describing,  and  under  an  entirely  different  state  of  society  and 
under  very  different  conditions,  producing  the  very  same  result  in  practice.  It  is  con- 
stantly pleaded  that  the  wise  carrying  out  of  a  wrong  jnrinciple  will  save  us  from  its 
effects,  and  men  seek  to  evade  the  warnings  of  history,  by  supposing  that  what  happened 
long  ago  cannot  concern  them  I 
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or-oy^ipall  and  weak  churches,  since  they  were  acts  joined 
in  by  large  bodies  of  persons  of  education  and  respecta- 
bility, and  of  high  Christian  character.  The  same  princi- 
ples were  accepted,  and  the  same  results  were  experienced, 
over  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  cases  occurring 
in  the  Irish  churches,  it  is  clear  that  many  of  the  members 
occupied  positions  of  public  trust  and  responsibility.* 

Not  many  years  after  the  pressure  of  persecution  ceased,  it 
is  obvious  that  a  strong  tendency  set  in  among  the  younger 
generation,  in  all  the  Dissenting  churches,  to  vanity  in  dress ; 
and  we  find  the  Baptists,  the  Friends,  and  even  some  of 
the  Independent  churches,  f  taking  most  stringent  measures 
to  suppress  it.  The  General  Baptist  church,  whose  minute 
is  quoted  by  Taylor,  seem  to  have  gone  even  farther  than 
the  Friends,  for  they  agreed  "that  the  soul-condenming 
sin  of  pride  be  uMerly  extirpated  and  rooted  out  amongst  us, 
and  that  all  the  discriminating  characters  of  it,  to  wit,  super- 
fluity in  apparel,  &c.,  be  utterly  extirpated ! " 

From  the  year  1689  to  1698,  we  find  periwigs  in  men 


•*  Dublin,  11th  of  the  Third  Month,  1688. 

*  "  Whereas  we  have  been  a  Buffering  people,  because  for  oonsdenoe  sake  we  oonld  not 
swear,  and  now  it  hath  pleased  Ood  to  put  it  into  the  heart  of  the  King  and  Ooyem- 
ment  to  use  us,  in  that  and  in  other  things  wherein  we  have  been  sufferers,  and  so  to 
grant  us  liberty  of  oonsdenoe  in  the  worship  of  God  beyond  our  expectation,  and 
also  admitting  seyeral  of  us  into  places  of  truBt,*a8  aldermen,  burgesses,  and  masters 
of  corporations,  <feo.,  without  our  seeking  or  designing.  We,  being  several  of  us 
met  together  under  a  weighty  sense  and  consideration  of  the  lore  of  God  towards  ua 
in  these  things,  do  look  upon  it  to  be  our  duty  to  advise  and  desire  all  Friends  thai 
are  now,  or  hereafter  may  be,  concerned  on  such  or  the  like  offices  of  trust,  thus 
they  keep  strictly  to  the  principles  of  Truth  in  their  own  hearts,  which  will  lead  them 
to  discharge  their  trust  faithfully  to  their  King  and  country  in  the  sight  of  God,  ^to. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Meeting : — 

WiLLiAX  EDHUNDSoir.       Gso.  GhiBGSOR.      Fbas.  Bodoxbb. 
John  Busmybat.  Fbas.  Bahdaix.     Arthoht  Shabp. 

t  Page  75. — *'  Susan  Ponder,  for  conforming  to  the  fashions  of  the  wicked  world.**^ 
**  History  of  Independent  Ohnroh  at  Kothwell,'*  by  H.  Glass. 
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and  high  dresses  in  women,  the  subjects  of  church  censnre 
by  the  Calyinistic  and  the  General  Baptists,  and  the  Society 
of  Friends.  In  the  Society  of  Friends  strenuous  measures 
were  taken.    In  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  Aberdeen,* 

• 

there  is  a  most  elaborate  description  of  what  is  and  is  not  to 
be  suffered,  in  men  and  women's  dress;  the  latter  is  so  com- 
plete and  full  of  minute  correction,  that  it  seems  probable 
that  the  description  was  written  with  an  actual  model 
before  the  writer,  which  was  approved  by  the  church.  In 
1703,  the  young  women  came  to  York  Quarterly  Meeting 
in  long  cloaks  and  bonnets,  and  they  were  therefore  not 
only  ordered  to  take  the  advice  of  the  Elders  of  the  par- 
ticular church  to  which  they  belonged  before  they  came  to 
**  these  great  meetings  here  in  York,''  but  in  the  minutes  of 
one  Monthly  Meeting  it  was  ordered  that  those  young 
women  who  intended  to  go  to  York,  were  to  appear  before  their 
own  meeting  ^*  in  those  clothes  that  they  intend  to  have  on  at 

York!"t 

In  1686,  and  prior  to  this,  the  Celtic  mind  appears  to 
have  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  question  in  a  more  philo- 
sophical method.   The  General  Meeting  of  Dublin  appointed 

• 

*  A  Testimony,  <Sto.,  28/5/1698.— -'*  Let  no  oolonied  plaicU  be  worn  any  more,  but 
either  mantles  or  low  hoods. 

*'Let  none  want  aprons  at  all,  and  that  either  of  green  or  blue  or  other  grave 
colors,  and  not  white,  upon  the  street  or  in  public  at  all,  nor  any  spangled  or  speckled 
silk  or  doth*  or  any  silk  aprons  at  all.  And,  dear  Friends,  we,  being  persuaded  that 
none  of  a  right  spirit  will  be  so  stiff  or  wilful  as  to  prefer  their  own  lusts  or  wills  to  our 
tender  sense  or  advise  and  labour  of  love  in  these  things.'* — Aberdeen  Minutes. 

t  All  this  care  was  far  from  being  permanently  successful,  for  in  1720  there  is  a 
complete  list  of  female  vanities  in  dress :  "  quilted  petticoats  set  out  in  imitation  of 
hoops,  cloth  shoes  of  a  light  colour,  with  heels ;  white  and  red,  scarlet  or  purple  stock- 
ings, and  petticoats  made  short  to  expose  them." 

4th  Month,  1708. — ^As  touching  wearing  bonnets,  it  is  desired  "  that  a  question  be 
moved  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  whether  any  should  be  worn,  yea  or  nay.'*  It  was  the 
sense  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  that  **  though  th^  might  be  lawful,  it  was  not  expe- 
dient to  wear  them.** 
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* 

meetingB  of  tailors  '*to  see  that  none  did  exceed  the  hoimdB 
of  truth  in  making  of  apparel  according  to  the  vain  and 
changeable  fashions  of  the  world/'  and  these  meetings  of 
'^merchant  clothiers  and  tailors"  reported  to  the  church. 
They  very  judiciously  advised  "Friends  to  wear  flain  stuffs, 
and  to  sell  plain  things,  and  tailors  to  make  clothes  plain/V 
And  also  to  ensure  their  wishes,  "Friends  would  do  well 
to  employ  Friends  that  are  tailors,  for  the  encouragement  of 
those  Friends  of  that  trade  that  cannot  answer  the  world's 
fashions/'  And  the  church  appears  thus  to  have  been 
saved  the  trouble  that  their  Scotch  friends  had  experienced, 
in  entering  the  details  of  Christian  simpUcity  in  dress  on 
their  church  books.  This  proceeding  was  so  successful,  that 
in  1693  they  obtained  the  aid  of  the  joiners,  ship-carpenters, 
brass-founders,  saddlers,  and  shoemakers,  to  give  their  judg- 
ment to  the  meeting  "in  the  matter  of  the  furniture  of 
houses,"  &c.,  &c. — "fine,  shining,  glittering  tables,  stands, 
chests  of  drawers,  and  dressing  boxes ;  large  looking-glasses, 
and  painting  of  rooms,"  as  well  as  "printed  or  painted  hang- 
ings." Where  these  latter  were  needfdy  they  would  do  well 
to  advise  with  concerned  Elders  of  their  meeting  before 
thay  put  them  up. 

The  Overseers  of  the  church  travelled  over  the  country. 
They  inspected  the  shops  to  see  if  ''needless  things  were 
sold,"  such  as  "lace  and  ribbons."  They  inspected  the 
houses,  with  ornamental  "eaves"  and  of  superfluous  size, 
from  the  drawing-room  curtains,  with  other  "Babylonish 
adomings,"  which  were  declared  to  be  "  needless,"  to  the 
kitchens,  whose  array  of  "  shining,  needless "  pewter 
and  brass  pots,  pans,  and  candlesticks,  were  evidently 
for  ornament,  and  therefore  contrary  to  the  simpUcity 
of  the  Truth.  They  remark  very  truly,  that  "the  mind 
that  goes  from  God  into  the  world,  desires  and  gets^  and  is 
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never  settied  nor  satisfied/'  In  1716,  some  of  the  yonng 
people  are  spoken  of  as  haying  ^^cut  off  good  heads  of 
hair,"  and  put  on  "long,  extravagant,  gay  wigs."  In  1718, 
although  it  was  evident  that  the  practice  of  the  Overseers 
visiting  the  famihes  in  every  meeting  was  in  fall  force, 
the  "growing  evil  of  pride,"  and  a  "high,  uppish,  uncon- 
cerned spirit"  in  the  young,  and  some  who  are  old,  is 
lamented,  and  a  special  epistle  issued ;  and,  in  spite  of  all 
this  care,  it  can  only  be  said,  by  the  year  1760,  that  a 
"faithfal  remnant  still  survives;"  and  worse  evils  instead 
of  these  are  found  among  the  youth,  and  grieve  the  church, 
such  as  "a  torrent  of  libertinism,"  "  intemperance,"  "gam- 
ing, and  frequenting  play-houses,  music-meetings,"  and 
"cockfightings." 

But  more  important  matters  connected  with  civil  life 
were  legislated  upon  with  a  minuteness^  which  shows  the 
determination  to  carry  out  this  idea  of  the  province  of 
a  church  to  its  ultimate  issue,  without  flinching  from  the 
result;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  constitution 
of  all  these  meetings  was  democratic,  and  it  was  on  them- 
selves that  they  exercised  their  laws,  submission  to  which 
was  purely  voluntary.  While  the  experiment  was  pro- 
ceeding, it  was  reported,  "things  are  better  among  us  than 
before  this  strict  and  close  discipline  was  established,"  and 
it  was  submitted  to  without  a  murmur,  as  long  as  their 
Elders  and  Preachers  were  men  who  were  evidently  seeking 
the  good  of  their  souls. 

No  one  was  to  remove  from  one  place  to  another,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  church.*  Manufacturers  of  linen 
and  woollen  goods  were  to  make  their  goods  "honest 
and  substantial/'  and  since  there  were  great  complaints 

*  Third  Month,  1680.— Minates  of  Dublin  Half-Yeariy  Meeting. 
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that  such  goods  were  ''  often  made  slightly,  and  so  of  little 
service  to  the  wearer/'  and  the  parties  who  should  ^^be  guilty 
of  making  such  goods/' and  persisted  in  ''refractory  non-com- 
pliance/' were  to  be  excommunicated.*  Possibly  the  present 
reputation  and  prosperity  of  the  Irish  linen  trade  is  more 
closely  connected  with  this  kind  care  of  the  church,  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Figured,  flowered,  or  striped  cloth,  silks 
or  stuffs,  were  generally  condemned  about  the  year  1693.  f 
In  1702,  to  prevent  the  members  from  ''falling  into  debtb 
beyond  what  they  have  to  pay"  withal,  "a  strict  and  diligent 
inspection  into  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  aU 
Friends "  was  ordered,  where  there  may  be  any  suspicion  of 
financial  weakness ;  and  such  persons  were  to  give  a  candid 
and  just  account  of  their  substance,  debts,  and  creditors.  J 
Lest  this  should  be  thought  an  isolated  and  special  instance, 
it  may  be  stated,  that  in  the  great  conmiercial  city  of  Bristol, 
a  proposition  was  made  i^  that  meeting,  to  be  carried  forward 
to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  and  thence  to  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
that  two  or  three  persons  should  be  appointed  in  each  meet- 
ing, and  that  "every  member  shall  be  obliged  to  give  to 
persons  so  deputed  an  account  of  their  circumstances,  and 
that  these  persons  shall  inspect  the  way  of  living  of  aU 
persons  so  professing  truth."§  The  object  of  this  was  to 
prevent  disasters  in  trade.  It  was,  however,  dropped  by  the 
Quarterly  Meeting.  || 

The  whole  life  of  man,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  was 
legislated  for  by  the  church.    Nothing  was  too  great  or  too 

•  Mmutes  of  Dablin  Half-yearly  Meeting,  1703. 

t  In  Penketh  meeting,  a  person  is  ordered  to  be  reprimanded  for  buffing  BTxeh  things. 
19th  First  Month,  1694. 

i  Ibid,  1702.  §  Bristol  reooids. 

II  Hardshaw  Quarterly  Meeting,  20th,  Fifth  Month,  1697. — Enqniiy  and  inspection 
into  the  condition  of  all  traders  and  dealers  is  to  be  continued,  and  also  it  is  ordered 
that  "  a  further  inspection  be  made  into  the  concerns  and  business  of  Friends,  even 
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email.  Everything,  from  the  tenderest  years,  was  fomid  to 
have  a  bearing  on  his  eternal  interests.*  His  pocket- 
money  was  legislated  upon.  K  his  parents  were  unable  to 
keep  him  in  "  orderly  government,"  the  church  was  powerful 
enough  to  do  it.f 

In  1701,  the  Dublin  Half-year's  Meeting  commenced  to 
interfere  with  the  extent  of  the  education  of  children : — 
"Keeping  children  too  long  at  schools"  "occasioneth  them 
to  be  the  more  unfit  for  labour."  Leinster  Province  Meet- 
ing, at  the  same  date,  questions  whether  it  is  not  "more 
Christian-like"    to    cultivate    "bodily    labour,    handicraft 


the  whole  of  our  Society  belonging  to  this  meeting,  to  prevent  all  from  concerning 
themselyes  too  much  in  the  things  of  the  world  to  their  own  hurt,  the  evil  example  of 
others,  and  the  lessening  of  the  fame  of  our  religion." 

In  Hardshaw  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  1703,  the  **  visitors  *'  who  were  appointed  to 
inspect  the  business  affairs  of  Friends,  were  ordered  to  propose  the  following  queries: — 
1st.  Dost  not  thou  undertake  more  concerns  and  business  in  the  world  than  thou 
canst  respectably  manage  with  respect  to  thy  profession?    Do  they  not 
obstruct  thy  growth  in  the  Trath?   or  hinder  thee  from  answering  thy 
service  in  thy  station?    Art  thou  concerned  to  serve  Truth  with  thy 
substance  ? 
2nd.  Art  thou  capable,  by  thy  undertakings,  to  supply  thy  family ;  to  maintain  a 
reputable  and  solid  credit,  and  answer  thy  duty  and  service  to  the  Truth  as 
becometh  godliness  ?  And  art  thou  content  with  thy  station  without  seeking 
great  things  beyond  thy  compass  ? 
8rd.  Dost  thou  endeavour  to  keep  thyself  from  being  burdensome  to  any?    Dost 
thou  labour  according  to  thy  abiUty,  and  not  eat  the  bread  of  idleness  nor 
live  of  the  labour  of  others  whilst  able  to  do  for  thyself? 
4th.  Art  thou  at  peace  and  concord  with  the  Friends  of  your  meeting,  and  joinest 
with  them  in  the  services  of  Truth  according  to  thy  capacity? 


*  The  ornaments  on  his  cradle  were  to  be  dispensed  with.  Mothers  were  to  **  suckle 
their  children.'*  1694,  National  Meeting.  **It  hath  also  been  recommended  to  our 
Women's  Meetings  causing  their  **  childbed  dressings  and  superfluities  of  that  nature, 
that  things  may  answer  the  plainness  of  Truth's  principles  both  in  themselves  and 
their  children,  from  their  births  upwards."  "  Coffins  ought  all  to  be  made  plain, 
withoat  covering  of  cloth  or  needless  plates." — 1694^  National  Meeting. 

t  In  1605,  Friends  who  cannot  keep  their  children  in  *'  orderly  government,"  are  to 

apply  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  for  assistance. 

M   M 
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trades  and  husbandry/'  than  giving  children  "long  school- 
ing," unless  it  **  answer  such  vocation"  as  the  children 
are  intended  for.  Numerous  schools  however,  existed,  and 
there  was  a  meeting  of  schoolmasters  who  were  submissive 
enough  to  report,  that  they  were  "desirous  to  receive  and 
put  in  practice"  "whatsoever  Friends  may  have  in  their 
minds  to  communicate  to  us."  In  1705,  their  anxiety 
for  the  "better  education  of  youth  is  minuted,  and  in 
consequence  of  an  increased  desire  of  the  church  to  avoid 
the  contamination  of  the  susceptible  minds  of  their  oflP- 
spring  by  "heathenish  authors,"  they  report  their  de- 
termination to  lay  aside  "Virgil,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Terence, 
Ovid  de  Tristibus,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Erasmus,  iEsop's 
Fables,  Corderius,  &c.,  although  they  have  ^^  hitherto  been 
used  by  Friends  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  Latin 
tongue."  It  was  found  (after  50  years'  use!)  that  these 
authors  did  not  treat  of  things  "agreeable  to  truth,"  and 
they  consequently  substituted  "Sententioe  Pueriles,"  "  Gate 
Nomenclatura,"  "Castalion's  Dialogues,"  the  Latin  Bible  and 
Testament,  "Academia  Celestis,  or  Heavenly  University," 
Robert  Barclay's  "Catechism  and  Apology,"  Buchanan, 
&c.  An  alteration  in  "Lilly's  Latin  Grammar"*  was  ap- 
proved, and  1,000  amended  copies  ordered  to  be  printed. 
The  clauses  of  his  deed  of  apprenticeship,  if  he  were 
poor,  were  carefully  looked  to.  If  he  were  rich,  >  liis 
parents  were  exhorted  to  bring  him  up  to  useful  labour. 
The  church  exercised  a  watchful  care  lest  he  should  fall 
into  sin,  by  marr}dng  "one  of  the  world's  children,"  or 
still  worse,  if  he  was  married  to  her  by  a  "  priest." 
Occasionally  his    parents   were   forbidden,   upon  pain  of 


*  The  standard  Latin  Grammar  of  the  period. — See  Adam    Martindale's    Life, 
Chatham  Society,  p.  12. 
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excommunication,  to  give  him  property  miless  he  repented 
of  his  wickedness.  The  arrangements  of  his  marriage 
claimed  their  special  attention,  and  the  gravity  of  marriage 
in  a  reUgious  point  of  view,  was  enforced  both  by  good 
counsel,  and  strenuous  efforts  that  no  feasting  or  gaiety 
should  accompany  it.*  In  the  Aberdeen  Monthly  Meeting 
Book,  on  7th  of  Second  Month,  1674,  we  find  the  entry  : — 
**  Friends  bemg  willing  to  put  Kobert  Gordon  to  some 
employment,  have  fallen  upon  these  resolutions.''  Then 
follows  a  formal  agreement  to  teach  him  a  trade,  and  then 
pay  him  by  piece  work.  The  man's  wife  was  during  the 
period  supported.  In  1717,  they  order  that  chaises  except 
when  absolutely  necessary,  are  a  needless  luxury.  After 
this  it  will  not  surprise  the  reader  to  hear  that  the  food,  /  j 
and  gait,  and  dress  of  children,!  and  the  deportment 
of  their  nursemaids,  came  under  revision.  J  But  how  the 
church  should  interfere  with  those,  who,  feeling  that  there 
could  be  no  want  of  Christian  simpUcity  in  the  cultivation 
of  flowers y  indulged  the  eye  in  "  great  superfluity  and 
too  great  nicety  in  gardens,"  we  cannot  understand. 
We  should  have  thought  that  the  cultivation  of  flowers^ 
at  least  was  as  well  calculated  to  raise  the  mind 
heavenward,  as  that  of  potatoes  and  cabbages!  Friends 
were,  however,  told  that  **  a  lowly  mind "  would  rather 
** admire  the  wonderful  hand  of  Providence''  in  causing 
such  a  variety  of  mcessary  things  to  grow! "  §  At  Aberdeen, 
in   1707,   a  person  was  disowned  for  *  Splaying  at  gowff 

*  The  bridesmaids  were  not  to  be  led  oat  of  the  meeting  by  the  groomsmen.  Hot 
dinners,  (Src,  were  strictly  forbidden.  Some  young  people  who  married,  having  a 
coackf  in  1705,  are  noticed,  and  Friends  in  future  are  "  to  oome  orderly  in  the  fear  oi 
the  Lord.'' 

t  Castle  Dermot,  8rd  of  Fourth  Month,  1710. 

}  Leinster  Province,  Seventh  Month,  1706. 

§  Minutes  of  Leinster  Province,  Eighth  Month,  1705.  M  M  2 
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and  other  suchlike  games/'  and  breaking  his  promise 
to  abstain.  In  1719,  "  floor-cloth  "  was  protested  against* 
In  1715,  the  "fashionable  using  of  tea"  was  ordered  to 
be  "avoided;"  "tea-tables"  to  be  laid  aside  as  formerly 
advised,  snuff  and  snuff-boxes,  and  the  chewing  and 
smoking  of  tobacco,  except  when  needful,  are  reprobated. 
Yet  the  same  records  show  that  there  were  many  devoted 
and  Christian  men  in  the  Society,  and  they  appeal  to 
"  the  rule  laid  down  by  Christ,"  and  quote  chapter 
and  verse,  and  tell  their  members  (to  excuse  their  quoting 
George  Fox's  writings)  that  *^  everyone  hath  a  Bible, 
but  not  G.  P/s  epistles."  They  use  the  agency  of  the 
church,  in  1719,  for  distributing  "a  Bible  in  8vo.  of 
a  good  character,  and  upon  good  paper,"  in  sheets  at 
Is.  8d.,  and  recommend  their  wealthy  members  to  give 
away  a  large  number  to  poorer  members.  They  anticipate 
modem  legislation,  "  killing  salmon  or  trout  in  the  breed- 
ing season  is  pronounced  by  Brigflatt's  Monthly  Meeting, 
in  1705,  to  be  in  some  degree  a  violation  of  the  decree  or 
command  of  God  in  the  beginning,  when  He  blessed  them, 
and  commanded  them  to  increase  and  multiply."  It  is  also 
contrary  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  also  to  an  Act  of  Queen 
EUzabeth's,  **to  kill  salmon  and  trout,  being  kipper,"  and 
therefore  "none  of  our  Society  are  to  kill  them  at  that 
season."  The  church  frequently  advised  members  about 
to  take  a  farm,  not  to  "undertake  more  than"  they  are 
"able  to  manage."*  They  called  upon  landlords  to  be 
careful  not  to  oppress  their  tenants  by  letting  lands  at 
high  rates,  t      In  1694,  Hardshaw  Monthly  Meeting  was 

*  Penrith  Monthly  Meeting  Records,  Seventh  Month,  1695.  Surrey  Quarterly 
Meeting,  in  1786,  advised  James  Carpenter  **to  give  up  farming;"  and  having  given 
the  advice  for  some  years  without  effect,  ^*  now  feel  themselves  under  no  obligation  to 
support  him  under  such  burdens  as  he  may  bring  on  himself." 

t  Leinster  Province,  Twelfth  Month,  1701. 
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"  of  opinion  that  Friends  ought  to  buy  and  trade  with  each 
other/'  and  they  also  appoint  a  Committed  to  inspect  the 
"condition  of  traders/**  and  in  1696,  "parents"  and 
guardians  of  youth  are  not  "to  permit  them  to  enter  into  any 
public  concern  or  trade  without  the  advice  of  the  particular 
meeting."  In  Ireland,  members  were  forbidden  to  emigrate 
without  first  informing  the  church.  In  1733,  any  person 
in  Marsden  Monthly  Meeting  having  "Wolaston's  books, 
that  strike  at  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  rehgion  by 
lessening  the  value  or  esteem  of  Holy  Scripture,"  are 
ordered  to  burn  them.  This  government  was  carried  out 
by  appointment  from  time  to  time  of  "  Overseers," 
"  Visitors,"  or  "Deacons,"  and  they  were  co-extensive  in 
their  powers  with  the  same  officers  among  the  General 
Baptists  of  the  time.f  In  Ireland  seven  of  these  officers 
were  appointed  for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  to  strengthen 
their  authority,  they  were  empowered  to  summon  before 
them  any  member,  "  to  give  account  to  them  of  such  matter 
as  may  be  in  any  of  their  minds  to  propose;"  and  members 
were  recommended  to  be  "very  candid  in  answer  thereto." J 
If  we  smile  when  we  read  some  of  the  practical  results  of 
this  great  experiment  in  church  government,  we  may  yet 
acknowledge  its  high  and  holy  aims.  We  may  admire  the 
profound  faith  it  exhibited  in  the  reaUty  of  the  presence  and 
guidance  of  Christ,  the  great  Head  of  the  Church.  We 
shall  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  carried  out  on  a 
purely  voluntary  principle.  There  was  nothing  essentially 
foolish  in  the  conception.  It  was  not  only  an  idea  which 
in  its  theory  might  dazzle  the  loftiest  intellect,  but  one 
which  contains  in  itself  the  germ  of  a  living  truth.  These 
men  beUeved  that  Christ  would  "guide  them  into  aU  truth," 

•  See  foot  note  on  p.  143.        f  "  Taylor's  History,  p.  435.        J  Castle  Dermot,  1695. 
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and  they  desired  that  all  their  actions  should  show  to  the 
world  that  they  were  loyal  subjects  of  Christ,  their  King. 
But  when  they  established  a  poUty  which  made  Christ,  in 
the  person  of  His  members,  "a  judge  and  a  divider"  over 
them  in  matters  which  were  purely  civil,  and  related  to  all 
good  citizens  as  well  as  all  good  Christians,  they  failed  in 
the  realization  of  their  theory.  In  the  management  of  all 
this  curious  internal  government,  the  people  who  carry  it 
out  manifest  a  tender-hearted,  yet  thorough-going  honesty 
of  purpose. 

It  must,  however,  be  obvious,  that  under  such  a  system 
great  prominence  is  necessarily  given  to  members  of  the 
church  who  have  adnimistrative  talents,  rather  than  ffifts  of 
grace  for  the  edification  of  the  flock  and  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  Instead  of  the  pastoral  visits  paid 
by  the  ministers  to  the  "afflicted,"  the  "sick,"  the 
"tempted,"  the  "unfaithful  or  obstinate,"  whose  sole 
object  was  to  "comfort,"  "refresh,"  "convict,"  "restore," 
to  "soften  and  fit  for  reconciUation,"*  the  "Visitors" 
appointed  by  the  churches  from  time  to  time  endea- 
voured to  enforce  an  outward  uniformity.  There  seems 
less  and  less  attention  given  to  spiritual  interests,  and  the 
power  of  church  censure  seems  gradually  to  have  been 
more  relied  upon  than  Christian  influence  and  teaching. 

The  venerable  Margaret  Fox  (Fell),  eight  years  after  her 
husband's  death,  raised  her  voice  to  warn  the  Society,  for 
which  she  had  done  and  suffiered  so  much,  against  this 
tendency,  as  altogether  contrary  to  the  spirituality  of  th^ 
Gospel.  "Legal  ceremonies,"  she  wrote,  "are  far  from 
Gospel  freedom ;  let  us  beware  of  being  guilty,  or  having  a 
hand  in  ordering  or  contriving  wliat  is  contrary  to  Gospel 


•  See  end  of  Penn^s  "  rroface  to  Fox's  Journal." 
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freedom;  for  the  Apostles  would  not  have  dominion  over 
their  faith,  but  be  lielpers  of  their  faith.  It  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  lead  young  Friends  much  into  the  observation  of 
outward  things,  which  may  be  easily  done,  for  they  can 
soon  get  into  an  outward  garb  to  he  ail  alike  outwardly j  but 
this  will  not  make  them  true  Christians.*'* 


^  Epistle  from  Friends  to  Margaret  Fox.     Fourth  Month,  1698. 


Note — see  p.  485. — ^We  have  omitted  to  notice  the  refusal  of  Fox  and  his  friends  to 
take  off  their  hats  to  Magistrates,  Justices,  Ac,  This  practice  was  not  new  in  England. 
In  Bishop  Aylmer's  time  *' there  were  a  sort  of  people" — (hke our  modem  Quakers) — 
"who  counted  it  idolatry  to  pull  off  their  hat  or  give  reference,  even  to  priuoes.  These 
were,  I  suppose,  of  the  sect  of  the  Anabaptists" — Stype's  **Life  of  Aylme?.'*  p.  176, 
Ed.  1821.  Aylmer  was  Bishop  of  London  between  1578  and  1594.  This  practiee 
probably  originated  from  the  ideas  spoken  of  at  page  485,  which  were  promulgated  by 
the  followers  of  Melchior  Hoffman.  The  German  Baptists  refjised  the  customary 
greetings,  but  whether  on^of  these  consisted  in  taking  off  the  hat  is  a  question  to 
which  we  have  been  unable  to  find  an  answer. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XX. 


A  DSCLABATION  OF  SOinB  OV  THOBB  PEOPLE  IK  OB  MSAB  LONDON,  OAI<LXD  AMABAPTI8TS» 
THAT  OWN  AMD  BELIEVE  THAT  God'S  LOTE  IN  THE  DEATH  OF  HiS  SoN  U  EXTENDED 
TU  ALL  men;    AND   THAT   ARE   IN  THE   BELIEF    AND    PRACTICE    OF    THE     DOCTRINE    OF 

Christ,  contained  in  ELedrewb,  t.  1,  2. 

Humbly  presented  to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  and  the  people  of  this 

Commonwealth. 

WhereaBi  the  people  of  this  nation  called  (thotigh  falsely)  Anabaptists,  are  represented 
as  the  only  men  causing  these  sad  and  much -to-be  lamented  troubles,  that  hath  lately 
happened  in  the  Commonwealth ;  and  as  if  they  were  such  who  would  endeaYOur  the 
setting  up  their  ovm  interest  and  religion  by  taking  away  the  lives,  and  shedding  the 
blood  of  others ;  yea,  and  as  if  they  were  utter  enemies  to  magietmr^y.  These  and 
such  like  calumnies,  being  by  the  tongues  of  the  malicious,  or  ignorant,  cast  upon 
them,  think  it  our  duty,  bemg  as  well  as  others  c:)ncemed,  to  publish  to  the  world  our 
innocency  therein,  though  in  this  we  have  peace,  that  in  our  consciences  we  know  (the 
most  High  God  bearing  us  witness)  that  in  those  things  we  are  wholly  misrepresented. 
And  tnily  in  this  we  can  rejoice  (we  knowing  ourselves  falsely  reported)  that  we  should 
be  so  accounted,  considering  that  God's  people  in  no  age  did  escape  such  foul 
aspersions;  for  who  was  accounted  the  troubler  of  Israel  but  Elisha?  and  who  s 
pestilent  fellow,  and  a  mover  of  sedition  but  Paul  ?  Wo  do  therefore,  in  behalf  of  our- 
selves,  declare  (before  the  Lord,  who  should  we  not  speik  the  truth,  would  be  a  swift 
witness  against  us)  to  magistrates  and  people  that  all  men  may  have  a  right  under- 
standing touching  us. 

That  we  have  not,  neither  do  we  desire,  or  seek  tbe  blood  of  any ;  no,  not  of  our 
greatest  enemies  that  hate  us  and  do  or  shall  despitefully  use  us :  but  desire  their 
good  as  our  own,  and  believe  it  our  duty  to  seek  it  by  all  lawful  means  we  can,  desiring 
to  be  found  followers  of  Christ,  who  came  not  to  destroy  men's  Uvea,  but  to  save  them, 
who  Qccordingly  laid  down  his  life  for  his  enemies,  and  hath  commanded  us  that  we 
love  our  enemies,  and  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us.  And  although  we  have  been 
represented  as  men  thirsting  after  blood,  and  designed  to  cut  our  neighbour's  throat ; 
we  do  hereby  declare  that  wo  are  so  far  from  such  a  wicked  thing,  and  do  so  much 
abominate  the  thoughts  thereof,  that  the  Lord,  who  is  our  Record,  knoweth  that  it  is 
upon  our  hearts  as  our  bounden  duty,  to  assist  and  defend  the  nation,  this  city,  and 
our  neighbours  as  much  as  in  us  lie  from  such  violence,  against  whomsoever  they  are 
that  shall  at  any  time  attempt  it,  if  called  thereunto  by  the  magistrates  of  this  nation. 

Secondly.  Wo  do  declare  that  as  for  magistrates  we  own  them  to  bo  God's  ministers, 
and  that  they  bear  not  the  sword  in  vain,  but  have  their  power  given  tlicm  by  the  Lord 
to  the  end  they  might  be  a  terror  to  them  that  do  evil  and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  welL 
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Thirdly.  We  doolaro  that  it's  our  dnly,  onjomed  ns  by  the  Lord  to  submit  to  them 
in  all  things,  and  to  obey  eyezy  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake,  yiz.,  when  they 
shall  command  things  oiyil  and  lawful,  then  in  those  things  actively  to  obey  them ; 
and  when  they  shall  command  as  to  do  things  relating  to  religion  and  contrary  to  the 
light  of  OUT  consciences,  then  (though  we  cannot,  actually  obey  them)  we  ought  (and 
doubt  not  through  the  strength  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  we  shall)  passively  obey  by 
sufferings  and  that  joyfully,  when  we  are  called  to  it,  without  resisting. 

Fourthly.  We  believe  and  declare  that  it  is  not  our  business  to  meddle  with  their 
state  affairs,  or  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth  unless  by  them  duly  called 
thereunto,  further  than  according  to  the  will  of  Qod,  to  pray  that  we  may  live  a  peace- 
able life  under  them  with  aU  godliness  and  honesty. 

Fifthly.  We  declare  that  the  national  ministers  we  disown  as  not  being  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  and  their  ways  and  worship,  as  not  the  true  worship  appointed  by 
Christ  now  in  the  Gospel ;  and  in  particular  we  declare  against  their  sprinkling  infants, 
and  their  cruel  and  inhuman  forcing  maintenance,  by  law,  or  otherwise  from  any ; 
yet  notwithstanding  we  do  declare  that  we  do  desire  their  good,  and  that  they  may 
enjoy  common  freedom  in  the  nation  equal  with  others. 

Sixthly.  We  believe  and  declare  that  all  men  whatsoever,  ought  to  have  their  liberty 
in  points  of  conscience,  and  no  magistrate  hath  received  power  from  Christ  to  punish 
for,  or  to  compel  any  to  this  or  that  form  of  religion. 

Seventhly.  We  do  declare  that  we  ourselves,'  and  all  others  of  what  persuasion 
soever  they  are  if  found  to  walk  contrary  to  the  just  laws  of  the  nation,  ought  by  the 
magistrates  thereof  to  be  punished,  according  to  the  merit  of  his  or  their  transgression, 
and  not  in  the  least  to  be  tolerated  therein. 

Eighthly.  We  believe  and  declare  that  we  ought  not ;  yea,  and  that  it  were  sinful 
for  us  to  maintain  our  religion  by  a  carnal  sword  or  to  assert  any  spiritual  cause  or 
thing  thereby. 

Lastly.  We  believe  and  declare  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  are  by  right, 
Jesus  Christ's  and  his  Saints ;  and  that  Ho  and  they  shall  one  day  possess  them  which 
shall  be  the  First  and  Last  monarchy  upon  earth ;  for  which  time  we  wait,  as  pilgrims 
and  strangers :  and  do  again  declare  that  in  the  meantime  it  is  our  duty  to  obey  the 
powers  that  are  (as  above  said)  and  not  to  assert  his  kingly  power  and  authority  by  any 
other  sword  than  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God ;  and  do  hereby 
declare  against  all  such  as  shall  so  do,  as  not  owned  by  us  in  such  a  practice ;  so  far 
are  we  from  setting  up  ourselves  or  asserting  our  religion,  by  taking  away  the  hves  or 
shedding  the  blood  of  any. 


FOSTSCIUPT. 

Peradventure  some  may  question  why  we  should  publish  this  declaration  seeing 
there  were  two  published  before  it ;  to  such  we  give  these  reasons  for  satisfaction : — 

First.  Because  that  dated  December  12,  1G59,  we  cannot  in  aU  things  close  with, 
therefore,  forasmuch  as  we  who  go  under  the  same  notion  with  them  of  being  Ana- 
baptists, thought  it  our  duty  to  mauifost  our  non -consent  with  them,  in  their  sewing 
pillows  under  the  elbows  of  the  ministers  of  the  nation ;  and  their  want  of  boldness  to 
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witnees  agamst  their  Babylonish  worship,  which  is  also  the  reason  why  we  declare 
against  those  National  ministers,  more  than  against  any  other. 

Secondly.  Because,  in  that  Declaration,  bearing  date  December  29th,  there  is  not 
everything  that  was  upon  our  hearts  to  declare ;  yet  this  we  testify  to  all  men,  that 
what  they  do  declare,  we  own  as  a  very  honest  thing,  and  in  nothing  dissent  from  it ; 
but  do  judge  that  they  have  used  much  plainness,  and  manifested  much  fidelity  to 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  do  bear  the  same  testimony  against  the  first,  dated  the  12th  of 
December,  as  they  do. 
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•  ThU  date  if  written  with  poa  uid  iiik»  on  iho  oapj  at  tho  Dritiah  Museum. 
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CHAPTEK  XXI. 

The  Fear  op  "Human  Learning"  among  the  Baptists 
AND  Early  Friends.  Its  Origin,  Defective  Educa- 
tion CAUSES  A  DIFFICULTY  IN  THE   EMPLOYMENT  OP  "  LaY  " 

Preachers.  The  Baptists  commence  to  Educate  their 
Ministers.  The  Independents  instruct  their  "Lay" 
Preachers  at  the  Charge  op  the  Churches.  De- 
crease OP  THE  Standard  op  Education  in  the  Society 
OF  Friends.  Their  Ministers  decrease  in  Influence. 
Quietism.  The  support  op  the  Poor  by  the  Church 
exerts  an  influence  unfavourable  to  Church  Exten- 
sion. New  Poor  Law  established  in  the  Society  of 
Friends.    Birthright  Membership,  and  its  Results. 

Another  principle  which  exercised  vast  power  over  the 
internal  development  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  is  one 
which  may  also  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  Conti- 
nental Baptist  movement.  It  is  thus  expressed  by  the 
eminent  EngUsh  Baptist,  Samuel  How,  that  ''human  learn- 
ing would  never  make  a  man  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,"  or 
enable  him  to  ''understand  the  mind  of  God  in  His  Word:  "* 
or,  in  Foxs  words,  "I  saw  that  being  bred  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  did  not  qualify  or  fit  a  man  to  be  a  Minister  of 
Christ."!  No  Christian  man  can  deny  that  this  expressed 
a  profound  truth,  and  one  which  had  been  practically  for- 
gotten; and  when  it  was  asserted  that  a  plain,  unlettered 

*  now*s  "  Sufficiency  of  the  Spirit's  Teaching,  without  Human  Learning/'  1C44,  p.  2. 
t  *•  Fox's  Journal,"  1640. 
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man,  through  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  eould  find  the 
way  of  salvation  in  the  New  Testament,  and  even  explain  it 
to  others,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  gooi  of  men's  souls, 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  the  assertion  in  those 
times,  can  hardly  be  over-rated.  But  when  learning  was 
asserted  to  be  a  positive  hinderance  to  spiritual  religion, 
when  it  was  compared  to  "  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless 
pit,"*  or  when  it  is  stated,  even  by  Barclay  in  his 
"Apology,"  that  persons  who  not  only  were  ignorant  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  "but  who  could  not  read  their  own 
vulgar  language,"  and  "illiterate  men  whom  God  hath 
raised  up  to  be  ministers  in  His  church  in  this  day,"  could 
"correct  some  of  the  errors  of  the  translators  of  the 
Scriptures  "  by  the  "  certain  evidence  of  the  Spirit  in  them^ 
selves;"  without  doubting  the  facts  mentioned  by  the 
author,  which  merely  go  to  the  point  of  the  general  sense 
of  Saipture  being  so  clearly  understood  by  these  godly 
persons,  that  they  were  generally  right  in  their  impressions 
of  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  we  may  see  that  the  truth 
which  he  and  his  friends  rightly  felt  to  be  all  important, 
had  begun  to  be  pushed  to  a  point  which  must  necessarily  lead  to 
en'or  as  great  as  that  which  they  were  opposing. 

The  Ministers  in  the  early  Society  of  Friends  appear  to 
have  fairly  represented  all  classes,  but  they  included  many 
men  of  a  regular  scholastic  education.  In  point  of  theo- 
logical knowledge,  the  early  Society  possessed  advantages 
whi^h  it  has  never  since  enjoyed.  The  publicity  which  the 
early  preachers  courted,  the  public  disputes  in  which  they 


*  '*  That  when  the  Lord  by  His  word,  the  breath  of  His  month,  hath  blown  out  some 
smoake  of  the  bottomless  pit,  which  I  conceive  to  be  human  learning." — Preface  to 
**  How's  Sufficiency  of  the  Spirits  Teaching."  How,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  a  Pastor 
of  the  celebrated  church  in  Southwark.  Fox  used  language,  occasionally,  nearly 
strong. 
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engaged,  tended  greatly  to  increase  their  religions  knowledge, 
and  to  widen  their  sympathies.  It  was  a  training  of  more 
value  than  a  college  education,  in  fitting  them  for  the 
practical  duties  of  their  position.  But  if  ^^heing  hred  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  did  not  qualify  or  fit  a  man  to  be  a 
Minister  of  Christ,"  and  if  **  Christ  makes  His  Ministers 
Himself,  and  gives  gifts  unto  them,"*  did  it  follow  that  a 
church  must  be  wrong  in  giving  to  persons  thus  called  by 
God's  ordination  to  the  Christian  ministry,  the  power  of 
acquiring  a  good  education  ?  If  the  principle  held  good 
universally,  that  illiterate  Ministers  could  correct  the 
errors  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  what  was  the  use 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  lexicons  which  were  so  dili- 
gently sought,  in  Newcastle  and  London,  for  Swarth- 
more  Hall  ?  The  error  of  educating  men  for  the  Christian 
ministry,  precisely  as  for  a  common  profession  or  calling, 
without  the  slightest  proof  of  a  change  of  heart,  or  that 
they  are  called  of  God  to  the  office,  and  have  gifts  either  of 
grace  or  of  intellect  for  the  work,  is  sufficiently  great  in 
itself ;  but  in  those  days  it  was  rendered  intolerable,  by  the 
power  thus  given  to  the  educated  minister  to  enforce  hia 
views  of  truth  by  the  civil  sword.  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  colleges,  were  therefore  associated  with  opposition  to 
the  truth  of  God,  and  were  by  the  more  violent  religionists 
of  the  time  considered  to  be  "  of  the  devil."  There  are 
indications,  however,  that  the  reactionary  error  thus  induced, 
of  regarding  human  learning  as  something  almost  neces- 
sarily opposed  to  spiritual  rehgion,  was  especially  calculated 
to  work  great  injury  in  those  churches  who  encouraged  the 
development  of  the  spiritual  gifts  of  their  members  in  a  lay 
cr  non-professional  ministry.    Gifts  of  intellect  are,  as  fully  as 


•  «•  Fox'B  Journal,"  1667. 
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spiritual  graces,  the  gifts  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  to 
His  Church,  and  He  will  not  allow  them  to  be  dishonoured. 
Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the 
Divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  we  find  it 
adopts  human  knowledge,  and  exalts  it  by  the  transmuting 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  into  a  Divine  gift,  to  be  used  for 
God's  glory.    While  Christianity  has  given  a  vast  stimulus 
to  the  search  after  truth,  human  learning  has  contributed 
to  enlarge  our  conceptions  of  Christianity.     Christianity 
again,  has  used  the  power  which  human  learning  gives,  to 
vindicate  and  enforce  its  claims  in  the  field  of  argument, 
and  the  history  of  Christianity  shows,  that  the  attempt  to 
regard  intellectual  culture  as  opposed  to  spiritual  religion, 
has  been,  in  every  form  which  it  has  assumed,  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  Christ.    The  most  blessed  results  to  the  Church 
of  Christ,  have  followed  from  every  attempt  to  send  more 
labourers  into  the  harvest-field  of  the  world,  but  the  clear 
apprehension  and  exposition  of  Christian  truth,  is  not  free 
from  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  imperfection  of 
human  language.    Errors,  having  reference  both  to  matters 
of  fact  and  to  matters  of  expression,  are  rapidly  developed 
and  propagated  when  the  human  intellect  is  left  unculti- 
vated, even  in  the  most  wisely  constituted  Christian  societies. 
This  was   soon    experienced  in  both    the   Arminian  (or 
"General")  and  the  Calvinistic  (or  "Particular")  branches 
of  the  Baptist  societies.    At  the  second  Assembly  of  the 
General  Baptists,  in  1691,  complaints  werq  made  of  persons 
teaching  and  maintaining  erroneous  doctrines.      At  the 
Assembly  of  1704,  it  was  ordered  that  young  ministers  were 
to  try  their  gifts  in  private  meetings,  and  should  take  the. 
opinion  of  the  church ;  and  if  unfavourable,  it  should  con- 
tent them  to  exercise  in  private  till  the  Lord  should  endue 
them  with  greater  ability  for  the  public  ministry.    The  first 
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Particular  (or  Calvinistic)  Baptist  General  Assembly,  was 
summoned  by  a  letter  signed  by  Kiffin,  H.  Knollys  and 
others.  The  state  of  their  churches  is  bewailed,  and  it  is 
feared  that  "  much  of  the  former  life  and  vigour  which  at- 
tended us  is  gone."  "  Congregations  languish,"  and  the 
neglect  "of  giving  fit  and  proper  encouragement  for  the 
raising  up  of  an  able  and  honourable  ministry  for  the 
tin  e  to  come,"  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  main  causes. 
In  the  fifth  Assembly,  in  1693,  they  strongly  discourage- 
those,  "  who  being  vainly  puffed  up  with  their  fleshly  mind, 
did  presume  to  preach  publicly  without  being  called  or  ap- 
pointed thereto;"  and  the  churches  are  earnestly  requested 
that  they  "  would  not  send  forth  nor  suffer  any  person 
among  themselves  to  preach  publicly,  of  whose  qualifi- 
cations they  had  not  had  sufficient  trial,"  that  the 
name  of  God  may  not  be  dishonoured,  the  peace  of  the 
churches  disturbed,  nor  the  reputation  of  the  ministry 
blemished."  It  is  evident  that  measures  had  been  already 
taken  for  the  education  of  their  young  ministers,  and  they 
had  to  endeavour  to  quiet  a  strong  feeling  that  they  were 
dangeroubly  tampering  with  the  ancient  Baptist  principles 
respecting  **  human  learning;"  and  they  say,  **that  we 
may  remove  all  jealousies,  and  give  satisfaction  to  all 
our  brethren,  there  is  no  intention  in  the  Assembly,  in 
the  education  of  youth,  to  promote  human(e)  learning 
or  acquired  parts,  above,  or  equal  with,  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  and  teachings  thereof. — 1st.  That  we  abhor  such 
a  principle  or  practice,  being  satisfied  that  the  gift  for 
edification  is  a  distinct  thing  from  acquired  parts,  and  that 
men  may  attain  to  the  greatest  degrees  of  human(e)  learn- 
ing, and  yet,  notwithstanding,  be  ignorant  of  Christ  and 

His  glorious  gospel 5th.  That  the  knowledge  of  the 

tongues  is  not  itself  essential,  nor  absolutely  necessary,  to 
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constitute  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  nor  the  greatest  degree 
hereof,  without  the  gift  for  edification,  and  is  not  *  a  sufficient 
qualification  for  the  ministry;  neither  dare  we  limit  the  Holy 
One,  who  bestows  gifts  for  edification  upon  the  learned  as 
well  as  the  unlearned.' " 

In  1708,  we  trace  the  operations  of  the  same  difficulty 
among  the  Independents,  The  Association  of  Churches 
meeting  at  Kimbolton,  considered  the  question  as  to  ^Hhe 
best  method  for  encouriaging  and  accomplishment  of  young 
men  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  who  are  gracious^  and  in 
some  measure  gifted  and  inclined  that  way. — Kesolved : 
That  such  young  men  give  themselves  to  reading  and  study 
at  spare  hours — not  laying  aside  their  worldly  employ — that 
such  books  as  may  be  useful  for  the  understanding  of  the 
signification  and  acceptation  of  the  Word,  <fec.,  be  allowed 
them  at  the  charge  of  their  parents  if  able,  otherwise,  at 
the  common  charge  of  the  churchy  and  that  a  teacher  be  set 
apart  in  every  distinct  church  if  it  can  be;  or  for  want 
thereof,  one  or  two  (related  to  any  of  the  churches  in  com- 
munion) to  be  concerned  to  make  it  their  business  a  day 
or  two  every  month  (at  such  places  as  may  be  appointed 
for  that  purpose)  to  examine  and  instruct  such  vnen  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  rehgion,  both  as  to  doctrine  and 
discipline."* 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  this  period,  a  "  Lay  '*  ministry, 
or  one  engaged  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life,  was 
cherished  among  the  Independents;  and  they  appear  to 
have  taken  judicious  measures  for  removing  the  difficulty 
of  the  times,  respecting  its  free  employment,  by  fitting  it,  in 
the  point  of  rehgious  education,  for  its  duties.  The  follow- 
ing quotation  will  show  that  there  was  no  essential  differ- 


•I>r.  Waddington's  **  Congregational  History,*'  rol,  ii.,  p.  168. 
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ence  between  the  views  of  the  Independents  on  the  calling 

of  the  ministry,   and  those  of  the   Society  of  Friends, 

which  would  destroy  the  similarity  of  the  difficulty  which 

was  common  in  all  the  Free  Churches : — **  To  set  up  a 

ministry  that  is  destitute  of  spiritual  gifts,  is  to  despise 

Christ,  and  utterly  to  frustrate  the  ends  of  the  ministry. 

To  set  up  a  ministry  which  may  be  continued  by  outward 

fonns  and  orders  o/men  only/without  any  spiritual  com- 

munication  of  gifts  from  Christ,  is  to  despise  His  authority 

and  care ;  neither  is  it  His  mind  that  any  church  should 

continue  in  order,  longer  or  otherwise,  than  as  He  bestows 

these  gifts  for  the  ministry/'    The  development  of  these 

gifts  among  the  members,  was  the  business  of  every  church. 

The  following  sentence  might  have  been  written  by  George 

Fox,  instead  of  Dr.  Owen  :  — "To  erect  a  ministry  by  virtue 

of  outward  order,  rules,  and  ceremonies,  without  gifts  for 

the  edification  of  the  church,  is  but  to  hew  a  block  with 

axes  and  smooth  it  with  planes,  and  set  it  up  for  an  image 

to  be  adored.    To  make  a  man  a  minister,  who  can  do 

nothing  of  the  proper,  peculiar   work  of   the  ministry; 

nothing  towards  the  only  end  thereof  in  a  church,  is  to 

set  up  a  dead  carcase^  fastemng  it  to  a  postf  and  expect  it  to  do 

your  work  and  service  I**  * 

The  conditions  were  therefore  the  same,  while  these  causes 
affected  all  the  Free  Churches  alike ;  and  surely  some  in- 
struction may  be  received,  by  comparing  the  methods  they 
adopted  to  overcome  what  may  be  termed  one  of  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  the  free  employment  of  a  "  Lay  " 
ministry  developed  from  the  congregation;  which  was, 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  great  sources  of  their  spiritual 
power. 


*  •'  Owen,  on  Spiritual  Gifts,"  p.  226. 
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Difficulties  of  a  similar  character  arose  in  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  time  of  persecution  had  passed  away,  but 
left  behind  it  its  mark,  in  a  generation  of  men  whose  reli- 
gious and  secular  education  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  last. 
This  is  evident  by  the  extreme  solicitude  of  the  Society  for 
the  education  of  its  youth  ;*  by  a  yast  diminution  in  the 
number  of  books  written  and  read,t  and  by  the  increase  of 
weakness  of  judgment,  and  a  deficiency  in  sound  Christian 
good  sense  and  feeling,  in  dealing  with  church  matters. 

In  all  the  Dissenting  Churches,  the  effect  of  persecution 
had  been  to  isolate  them  from  the  general  interests  and 
literature  of  the  world  around  them.  In  the  preceding 
chapter,  we  have  seen  that  a  tendency  to  interfere  with  the 

*  Also  by  the  rough  and  ill- trained  character  of  the  ohildren,  "  the  nide  boyes  "  at 
Bristol,  tax,  as  we  haye  shown,  the  governing  power  of  the  Monthly  Meeting.  In  1691, 
the  boys  at  Penketh  School  **  bar  out "  the  master,  and  the  Monthly  Meeting,  as  usual, 
have  to  interfere.  This  was  an  amusement  not  nnfrequent.  After  the  passing  of  the 
Toleration  Act,  we  find  that  the  following  schools  are  reported  to  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
for  the  education  of  Friends'  children: — 1  Bristol,  1  Penketh  (boys),  1  Warrington 
(girls),  2  Alton,  1  Bamsey  (both  sexes),  1  Thombury  (both  sexes),  1  Bradley,  near 
Sheffield  (boys),  1  Brighthampstead  (girls),  2  Hertford,  1  Hogsden,  1  Watford 
(W.  Loddington's),  1  Coggeshall  (boys),  1  Colchester  (boys) — 16  schools  in  alL  About 
1705,  persons  are  occasionally  imprisoned  for  keeping  schools. — Yearly  Meeting 
Biinutes. 

In  the  Bristol  School,  it  is  reported  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  that  **  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  in  a  solemn  manner  read  every  day." 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Second-day's  Morning  Meeting  and  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
by  B.  Bealing.  2/6/1697.—**  To  the  Friends  and  Brethren  of  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Meetings  of  England  and  Wales. — 1st.  Becommendation  of  John  Bellers ;  proposal  for 
a  College  of  Industry,  asking  for  voluntary  contributions,  suggesting  it  to  be  set  on  foot 
by  joint  stock,  recommending  as  of  *good  report  and  example  to  the  nation.' 
2nd.  The  better  education  of  youth,  to  be  instructed  in  'languages  and  sciences/ 
*  in  the  way  of  Truth,'  and  *  likewise  in  profitable  and  commendable  labour.' 
8rd.  *  Encouragement  to  schoolmasters.'  . . .  6th.  Inspection  of  schools." — ^Bristol  M8S. 

t  In  1718,  Sussex  Quarterly  Meeting  complains  of  the  **  burden  "  of  books  sent  down 
by  the  Morning  Meeting ;  this  meeting  having  recommended,  in  1700,  the  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  other  good  books,  aa  likely  to  be  very  beneficial  both  in  keeping 
their  youth  out  of  **  loose,  light "  company,  and  would  **  contribute  to  their  edification 
and  oomfort." 

N   N    2 
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home-missionary  operations  of  the  Ministers  had  set  in, 
under  the  guise  of  a  more  refined  spirituaUty  than  that  of 
the  founders  of  the  Society ;  and  it  appears  that  the  charges 
against  the  Ministers,  of  being  a  kind  of  hierarchy,  with 
Fox  for  its  arbitrary  head,  which  we  have  described  at 
some  length,  originated  the  suggestion  that  the  various 
meetings  should  appoint  persons  regularly  ^  to  represent  tlie 
laity  in  the  Ministers'  Meetings,*  These  meetings,  we 
have  already  seen,  were  the  great  source  of  the  aggressive 
power  of  the  Society,  and  gave  a  free  development  to  the 
ministerial  gifts  of  the  churches,  a  wise  application  of  the 
preachers  to  their  needs,  and  complete  power  over  the 
character  of  their  services. 

The  Ministers,  formerly  occupying  a  position  of  great 
usefulness,  appear  now  to  be  decreasing  in  power  and  influencCm 
In  the  year  1697,  we  find  that  six  Friends  are  appointed  in 
Bristol,  to  represent  the  church  in  the  Ministers'  Meeting, 
"for  the  hearing  of  any  matter  which  may  arise  respecting 
either  doctrine  or  practice  among  themselves;  to  exhort, 
counsel,  and  advise,"  so  that  matters  connettted  with  the 
ministry  be  ended,  if  possible,  without  being  brought  before 
the  church.  It  is  distinctly  stated,  that  the  intention  is  not 
to  place  "  the  power  and  authority  of  this  meeting  in  select 
persons^"  but  they  are  "  subordinate  "  to  it,  and  to  continue 
no  longer  than  thought  convenient.  Every  year  there  is 
to  be   **a  new  election,"  or  "oftener."     It  is  therefore 


*  This  had  been  oommenoed  in  the  northern  meetingB,  earlier  than  1706,  but  the 
following  Minute  explains  wht  the  appointment  of  snitable  Friends  to  sit  with  the 
ministers  regnlarly,  was  made : — Sussex  Quarterly  Meeting,  29th  First  Month,  1706. 
*' As  to  the  minute  made  at  the  last  Quarterly  Meeting  that  was  held,  as  oonoeming 
Monthly  Meetings  sending  members  to  assist  Friends  in  the  ministry  in  their  morning 
meeting  before  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  to  prevent  the  objections  of  tome  advtnarieSf 
this  Meefing,  not  perceiving  any  ill  consequences,  or  their  oljeetioru  made  in  those 
partSt  do  think  fit  to  continue  the  meeting  as  before.'* 
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obvious,  that  prior  to  this  time  the  Ministers  and  Elders  were 
directly  responsible  to  the  churchj  and  in  direct  communication 
with  it.  As  early  as  1698,  and  again  the  following  year, 
the  Yearly  Meeting  requested  the  Quarterly  Meetings  to 
discontinue  and  check  unapproved  ministers.  In  1699,  in 
Brighouse  Monthly  Meeting,  we  find  that  "two  weighty, 
understanding  Friends  "  from  each  church,  were  to  attend 
the  Meeting  of  Ministers ;  they  were  to  be  persons  "  who 
had  known  the  work  of  Truth."  We  find  the  same  arrange- 
ment commenced  at  Settle,  and  it  appears  to  be  in  conse- 
quence of  the  request  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1698.  They 
are  to  give  account  to  the  church  "  from  time  to  time,  what 
satisfaction  they  have  with  Friends  in  the  ministry,  both  as 
to  their  life  and  conversation,  and  also  as  to  their  doctrines." 
There  appear  to  be  complaints  of  both  Ministers  and  Elders. 
In  1704,  similar  appointments  were  made  at  Kendal. 

Prior  to  this,  and  even  subsequently,  the  Elders  of  each 
church  had  the  standing  care  and  oversight  of  the  ministers, 
who,  it  will  be  recollected,  were  to  a  large  extent  travelling 
Ministers ;  and  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Carhsle,  we  find  that 
"  the  Elders  appointed  for  the  care  and  oversight  of  the 
ministry"  "kept  a  meeting  by  themselves,"  so  that  if  the 
Ministers  thought  fit,"  they  could  "confer"  with  them; 
and  in  1711  it  is  said  that  this  has  been  "  observed  for 
divers  years."  The  Ministers  now  appear  to  be  placed 
under  a  closer  oversight.  From  the  position  of  having 
"  Ministers  and  Elders  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  made 
Overseers  of  the  flock,"*  the  flock  undertake  by  deputy  to 
oversee  and  govern  the  action  of  the  ministers.  Up  to  this 
time,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  numbers  of  the  Society  kept 

*  Beport  of  Lanoashire  Quarterly  Meeting  to  the  Tearly  Meeting,  1696.  We  have 
before  explained  that  '*  Elder/'  at  this  period,  meant  a  Minitter  appointed  by  the 
Churoh,  for  certain  duties. 
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up,  and  large  numbers  of  the  outside  world  were  gathered 
in.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  education  was  unequally 
spread,  and  that  the  "lay"  preaching  which  the  system  of 
the  Society  had  been  so  successful  in  encouraging,  was  not 
always  developed  from  the  highly  educated  classes ;  and  that 
even  among  this  class  of  persons,  their  views  of  what  the 
character  of  Christian  teaching  ought  to  be,  were  narrower 
than  those  of  earlier  times.  The  leaven  of  Quietism  had 
begun  to  work,  and  it  began  to  exercise  an  unfavourable 
influence  on  the  ministry. 

In  Ireland,  as  early  as  1698,  "long  tedious  sermons," 
"large"  and  "formal  testimonies,"  were  objected  to,  and 
they  had  already  found  that  their  "  great  profit  and  ad- 
vantage" were  "more  in  silent  waiting  on  the  Lord."  In 
1716,  Bristol  Meeting  complains  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  "Ministers  going  forth  in  their  own  wills  and  preaching 
what  they  have  heard  from  others ; "  and  we  begin  in 
various  quarters  to  hear  the  peculiar  phrases  of  Quietism. 
As  will  hereafter  be  described,  this  phase  of  religious  feeling 
tended  to  aggravate  the  real  causes  of  the  declension  in 
active  piety  and  vital  religion,  which  now  commenced  to 
be  lamented.  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  many 
enlightened  and  pious  men  were  to  be  found,  who  were  not 
wholly  blinded  by  its  dazzling  sophistry.  They  saw,  for 
example,  that  in  an  age  when  "books  and  papers  were 
spread"  that  have  any  tendency  to  create  in  the  minds  of 
the  readers  the  least  doubt  or  question  concerning  the  truth 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"*  Christian  instrtiction  was  needed, 
but  how  was  it  to  be  applied?  Originally  more  jealous 
than  the  Baptist  churches,  lest  "human  learning"  should 

*  Yearly  Meeting  Epistle,  1723.  "Vile  and  oormpt  books,  as  manifestly  tend  to 
oppose  and  reject  the  divine  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  to  introduo  deism, 
atheism,  and  all  manner  of  infidelity,'*  are  again  testified  against  in  1729  and  1735. 
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be  substituted  for  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  the  things  of 
God,  no  scheme  for  the  education  of  those  called  to  the 
ministry,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  with  a  view  to  a  more  comprehensive  pubUc 
teaching,  could  be  proposed  with  the  remotest  chance  of 
success.  This  teaching  could,  therefore,  only  be  applied  to 
their  children,  and  this  for  the  next  70  years  seems  to  have 
been  the  great  mission  of  the  church  within  this  church. 
As  early  as  1732,  the  movement  is  perceptible  in  the  ex- 
hortation to  the  assembled  churches,  "  to  exert  themselves 
in  the  wisdom  of  God,  in  the  strength  of  His  love,  to  instruct 
their  children  and  families  in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
the  Christian  religion  as  contained  in  Holy  Scripture." 
"  Those  sacred  writings,"  they  again  testify  in  1734,  do 
contain  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  our  profession." 
"  Preaching  and  spreading  of  the  Gospel "  is  still  up  to  this 
period  commended,  and  the  modest  suggestion  is  thrown 
out,  that  the  members  of  the  churches  may  help  by  inviting 
their  ''sober  and  well-inclined  neighbours," — an  aim  more 
consistent  with  Quietism  than  that  of  the  vigorous  evan- 
gehstic  preaching  of  Fox  and  his  coadjutors,  which  was 
addressed  to  the  "wickedest  people  in  the  country."  In 
1724,  Kent  reports  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  that  meetings  are 
much  reduced,  which  they  attribute  "  in  some  measure  "  to 
the  want  of  a  lively  and  spiritual  ministry  amongst  us; "  but 
they  add  a  few  significant  words  which  show  the  working  of 
the  new  leaven,  "  but  we  hope  there's  those  amongst  us 
come  further  than  to  have  their  dependency  in  words:" 
*'  nevertheless,"  they  plaintively  acknowledge,  "a  Uving  and 
spiritual  ministry  "  is  "very  comfortable  and  edifying,  "both 
to  saints,  "those  who  are  settled  and  established  in  the 
Tnith,"  and  sinners  who  "frequent  or  accidentally  drop 
into  our  meetings." 
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Many  of  the  churches,  not  having  leamt  the  new  lesson 
of  a  spirituality  so  high  as  to  be  beyond  "  dependency  on 
words,"  complain  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  a  deficiency  in 
the  amount  of  travelling  ministry.  In  1738,  the  Yearly 
Meeting  endeavours  to  console  the  churches  who,  we  have 
seen,  were  lamenting  the  decline  in  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  ministry  supphed  to  them,  by  applying  the 
principles  of  Quietism  to  the  emergency.  "  When  together" 
(i.e.,  in  their  meetings),  "we  exhort  Friends  to  feel  their 
minds  abstracted  from  visible  objects  into  a  true  stillness 
and  nothingness  of  self."  This  will  give  them  "a  true 
relish  and  savour  of  the  ministry  of  those  who  are  rightly 
concerned,"  &c.  The  result  of  this  want  of  sound  Christian 
instruction,  in  the  ministry,  at  a  time  when  rationalistic 
preaching,  teaching,  and  controversy  were  rife  in  the  out- 
side world,  was  apparent  in  1740,  when  the  Yearly  Meeting 
avows  its  opinion  that  "the  apparent  declension,  in  our 
time,  of  true  piety  and  godly  zeal  in  many  places  (i.e.,  in 
the  Society),  is  owing  to  a  disregard  of  the  doctrines  of 
Holy  Scripture."  Instead  of  all  earthly  things  being  to  the 
Christian  a  means  of  serving  the  blessed  Redeemer,  who 
prayed,  not  that  His  disciples  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
world,  but  kept  from  the  evil  by  the  power  of  His  Holy 
Spirit,  the  churches  are  told  that  "the  manifestation  of 
the  Spirit"  "calls  for  inward  retirement,  an  abstraction 
from  earthly  objects  imaginations  and  attachments;  for  in  the 
silence  of  all  that  is  of  the  flesh  the  still  small  voice  of 
Truth,  the  Divine  Word  nigh  in  the  heart  is  heard,"  and 
by  hearing  with  due  observance  (that  is  of  the  word  nigh  in 
the  heart)  true  faith  is  produced,  "  for  faith  cometh  by 
hearing,  and  hearing  by  (Christ)  the  Word  of  God  "  (Rom. 
X.  17).  (Epistle  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1770).  The 
Apostle  is  speaking  of  the  word  preached^  and  the  necessities 
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of  tjuietism  compel  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  depreciate  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  misapply  the  plainest 
declaration  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  asks,  **  How  can  they 
hear  without  a  preacher  ?  " 

In  1789  worship,  instead  of  being  a  delight  to  the  Christ- 
ian, became  "  an  awful  duty ;  "  while  in  1795,  although  the 
dry  bones  had  already  commenced  to  move,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  caution  all  against  "the  unsubjected  activity 
of  their  own  spirits,"  the  language  of  unmistakeable 
Quietism  is  adopted  by  the  Church.  "Study  to  be  quiet 
and  mind  your  own  business,  remembering  that  the 
spiritual  Jerusalem  is  a  quiet  habitation,  and  that  to  lead  a 
holy  and  unblamable  life  among  men  is  to  contribute,  in  the 
degree  in  which  He  approves,  to  the  advancement  of  true 
reformation  in  the  earth/'  In  fact,  the  Friends  advocated 
the  reversal  of  the  precept  of  the  Apostle,  "Look  not  every 
man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things 
of  others." 

The  plain  "Query"  of  ancient  times,  addressed  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  to  its  subordinate  churches,  "How  doth 
Truth  prosper  ?  "  Meaning,  are  your  churches  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  is  changed  to  "How  do  Friends  prosper  in 
the  Truth  ?  exhibiting  the  distinctive  feature  of  Quietism, 
a  morbid  introspection;  more  anxiety  being  shown  about 
the  internal  feelings  of  the  individuals  composing  a  church, 
than  about  the  salvation  of  sinners  and  the  gathering  of 
them  into  the  visible  church. 

We  find,  universally,  in  the  records  of  the  Society  at  this 
period,*  less  about  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  world,  and 
more  respecting  the  duty  of  being  "lights  to  our  neighbours" 
in  outward  conduct.    True  reUgion  was  never  perhaps  at  a 

*  Bristol  Quarterly  Meeting  Becords. 
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lower  ebb,  than  during  the  period  from  1713  to  1739,  when 
the  Wesleys  and  Whitfield  commenced  preaching.  This 
has  b'feen  ably  and  forcibly  described  and  aptly  illus- 
trated, by  Thomas  Jackson,  in  his  "  Centenary  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism/'  This,  also,  was  the  period  of  the  great 
Rationalistic  Controversy.  The  names  of  Shaftesbury, 
Collins,  Woolston,  and  Tindal,  as  well  as  of  other  deistical 
writers,  will  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  fact,  that 
the  whole  Christian  Church  was  occupied  in  defending  itself; 
and  while  doing  so  they  fell  into  the  error  of  regarding 
Christianity  mainly  as  an  intellectual  creed,  a  scheme  of 
morality  and  an  aid  to  virtue. 

Between  1695  and  1730,  only  one  Episcopal  church  buUd- 
ing  had  been  erected  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood.  The 
total  number  of  Presbyterian,  Independent,  and  Baptist 
churches,  between  1715  and  1716,  is  given  by  Neal  at 
only  1107,  out  of  which  247  only  were  Baptist  churches; 
while  the  number  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society  of 
^  Friends  could  not  be  fewer  than  400.  From  the  year 
1719,  the  date  of  the  Salters'  Hall  conference,  Unitarianism 
spread  to  so  great  an  extent  among  the  Presbyterian 
churches,  that  nearly  the  whole  denomination  was  extinguishedy 
and  the  Unitarians  became  a  distinct  body  of  churches  in 
England.  It  would  be  an  error,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
the  state  of  the  Society  of  Friends  at  this  period,  was  either 
unique,  or  solely  brought  about  by  the  operation  of  internal 
causes.  The  Society  was  now,  however,  roused  to  the 
necessity  of  action.  The  question  we  have  to  consider  is, 
whether  their  efforts  at  internal  church  reform  were  wisely 
directed.  We  shall  also  enquire  what  were  the  antecedent 
causes  of  this  pecuUar  development  of  church  action,  and 
exhibit  the  consequences  to  the  Society,  of  the  mistakes  then 
made.     The  lessons  of  the  past,  if  wisely  considered  in  so 
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important  a  subject  as  that  of  the  history  of  a  perfectly  free 
and  self-governing  religious  Society^  can  hardly  be  without 
instruction  to  the  visible  Church  of  Christ. 

We  must  here  pause,  to  carry  back  the  reader  in  the  order 
of  time.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  general  tendency 
in  the  Dissenting  churches,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Toleration  in  1689,  to  discourage  anything  like  obtrusive 
acts  of  reUgious  propagandism.  In  the  Society  of  Friends 
there  was  an  additional  cause,  which  was  slowly  but  smely 
operating  in  the  direction  of  discouragement  of  the  bold 
aggressive  preaching  of  the  travelling  Ministers  of  the 
Society.  It  must  be  obvious,  that  the  purity  of  the  religious 
motives,  and  the  strength  and  fervour  of  the  conviction  of 
men  who  left  their  trades  and  their  families  to  preach  the 
Gospel  'to  the  world,  and  who  received  at  most,  either 
their  travelling  expenses  or  their  bare  support  only,  from 
the  Church,  tended  to  give  them  great  place  among  tlie 
poor. 

Perhaps  there  was  no  feature  in  Fox's  character  more 
strongly  developed,  than  his  strong  conviction  that  the 
neglect  of  the  poor  in  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  was 
a  disgace  to  Christendom.  He  laboured  not  only  in  his 
pubhc  ministry  and  by  the  press,  but  he  petitioned  Par- 
liament to  this  effect : — "Let  all  the  poor  people,  blind, 
and  lame,  and  cripples,  be  provided  for  in  this  nation, 
that  there  might  not  be  a  beggar  in  England,  nor  Eng- 
land's dominions."  He  tells  them  that  the  practice  of 
the  Jews  and  the  early  Christian  church,  "doth  condemn 
this  nation's  practice,"  where  there  are  "so  many  beggars." 
He  suggests  that  "neither  beggar,  nor  blind  people,  nor 
fatherless,  nor  widows,  nor  cripples,  go  a  begging  up  and 
down  the  streets,  but  that  a  house  may  be  provided 
for  them  and  meat,"  and  tells  them  to  "mind  Christ's 
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doctrine."*  "  You  that  are  called  Christians/'  he  writes,  in 
an  address  to  the  Protector  and  Parliament,  f  "  take  heed 
and  see  that  there  be  no  beggars  amongst  you."  "  Want 
often  brings  them  to  steal."  They  that  are  rich  should 
**  prevent  temptation,  or  take  them  into  some  employment ; 
and  this  shows  the  nobiUty  of  the  Christian's  life."  A  sug- 
gestion was  also  made  for  a  Government  registration  of  employers 
requiring  labour^  and  the  workmen  out  of  employ  in  every  market 
town :  a  plan  which  appears  to  us  to  be  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration even  at  the  present  time,  and  might  be  carried 
out  in  connection  with  our  Post  Office  arrangements.  Like 
the  Continental  and  early  English  Baptist  churches,  those 
founded  by  Fox,  from  their  rise,  made  collections  for  the 
rehef  of  the  poor  widows  and  fatherless,  and  found  them 
employment  and  gave  them  education.  These  benefits 
were  also  frequently  extended  to  all  who  attended  their 
meetings.  J  We  have  before  mentioned  the  apphcation  to 
the  magistrates  in  Bristol  for  help,  before  a  poor  person  was 
relieved.  Another  case  is  noted  in  Penketh  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, where  all  persons  who  were  a  pecuniary  "  charge"  to  the 
meeting  were,  before  receiving  it,  required  to  give  up  all  their 
property.^  In  many  cases  money  was  lent  from  the  church 
fund,  to  help  necessitous  persons  to  engage  in  business.  || 


*  **  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,**  1659,  pp.  9  and  13. 

t  <*  To  the  Protector  and  Parliament,"  1G58,  p.  18. 

t  "Fox's  Journal/'  General  Meeting  of  Skipton,  1660. 

§"  Shall  first  resign  all  they  have  to  Friends." — ^Penketh  Monthly  Meeting, 
14th  Second  Month,  1698. 

II  **Bebecca  Bassell,  of  Bedminster,  laid  before  the  Women's  Meeting  her  distress. 
Her  husband  has  left  her,  and  she  is  destitute,  with  four  children,  and  asks  the  loan  of 
£20 ;  she  can  earn  her  livelihood  by  baking  cakes  and  selling  ayle.** — Bristol  Minutes, 
1694.  In  Surrey  Quarterly  Meeting,  they  **  mend  Ann  Thornton's  oven,*'  and  supply 
a  Friend  with  *' twenty  shillings  towards  fatting  his  hog."  They  remitted  a  debt  to 
the  Monthly  Meeting  from  one  of  their  members,  ''being  satisfied  that  money  is  some- 
what scarsey  with  him." 
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Originally  this  was  simply  the  application  hy  the  deacons, 
of  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  church,  but  in  1710  a 
complete  poor  law  was  framed  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  for 
the  Society.  No  poor  person  receiving  relief  was  allowed  to 
remove  without  the  consent  of  the  meeting,  and  a  certificate 
to  the  meeting  where  they  were  about  to  remove.  Provided 
this  meeting  received  money  from  them  for  the  use  of  the 
church,  or  "put  them  into  any  service  of  the  church,"  it 
was  '^deemed  a  settlement,"  and  if  they  behaved  themselves 
"according  to  Truth"  and  were  not  chargeable  for  three 
years,  they  were  also  to  be  **  deemed  to  belong  to  the  meet- 
ing within  the  compass  of  which  they  shall  inhabit."  "Ser- 
vant men  and  maids,"  after  one  year's  faithful  and  honest 
service,  were  to  be  deemed  to  belong  to  the  meeting  to  which 
they  removed.  In  default  of  the  regular  papers  being  pro- 
duced by  a  necessitous  member,  which,  if  he  acted  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  his  meeting,  they  might  refuse  to  give,  the 
meeting  to  which  he  had  removed  had  a  claim  to  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  meeting  from  which  he  had  removed,  imless 
he  had  been  "denyed"  by  this  church.  This  was  found 
so  onerous,  that  in  the  following  year  it  was  agreed  that 
the  meeting  to  which  he  had  formerly  belonged  was  to 
reimburse  only  half  the  charges ;  and  the  person  who  had 
removed  contrary  to  his  friends'  advice,  was  to  be  desired  to 
return  at  the  cost  of  his  former  meeting,  and  they  were  to 
support  the  said  poor  person. 

In  1721,  for  the  purpose  of  the  poor  law,  the  Yearly 
Meeting  defined  a  member  as  one  who  "  was  not  denyed" 
by  his  monthly  meeting !  In  1737,  this  poor  law  was 
expanded  into  ten  sections.  The  provisions  were  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  above,  with  a  clause  by  which 
the  meeting  into  which  the  poor  man  removed,  might  send 
in  their  bill  of  charges  for  his  relief  to  any  meeting  where  he 
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had  formerly  resided,  and  to  receive  immediate  payment; 
leaving  the  various  meetings  who  were  sufficiently  unfor- 
tunate to  have  had  the  poor  man  sojourning  with  them,  to 
settle  the  last  place  of  his  having  effective  membership. 
These  poor  laws  produced  an  amount  of  dissension  and  ill- 
feeling,  which  cannot  readily  be  conceived.  The  writer  has 
seen  letters  from  one  church  to  another,  filling  sheets  of 
foolscap  with  disputes  as  to  matters  of  law  and  of  fact,  in 
which  sometimes  Christian  charity  was  altogether  violated. 
The  consequences  of  this  enactment  were  most  disastrous 
to  the  Society  of  Friends.  Their  support  of  the  poor  was 
liberal  enough,  but  this  law  struck  at  the  spontaneous 
springs  of  Christian  liberality.  The  poor  were  lowered  in 
the  eyes  of  their  fellow  Christians,  and  from  endless  disputes 
as  to  what  meeting  a  poor  family  belonged  to  and  was 
chargeable  to,  the  poor,  instead  of  being,  as  they  had  been, 
the  strength  and  glory  of  the  Society  as  a  Christian  church, 
became  associated  with  the  annoyance  which  these  inevit- 
able disputes  engendered. 

It  was  in  connection  with  these  poor  laws  that  the 
famous  definition  of  membership,  which  has  been  called 
"Birthright  Membership,"  arose.  The  following  clause 
occurs  in  this  poor  law  of  1787  : — "  All  Friends  shall  be 
deemed  members  of  the  Quarterly,  Monthly  and  Two- 
weeks'  Meeting,  within  the  compass  of  which  they  inhabited 
or  dwelt,  the  1st  day  of  the  Fourth  Month,  1737; "  and  **the 
wife  and  children  to  be  deemed  members  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  which  the  husband  or  father  is  a  member,  not 
only  during  his  life,  but  after  his  decease.''  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  poor  law  they  could  claim  rehef  as  members  ! 
Here  we  have  the  direct  effect  of  the  introduction  of  secular 
matters  into  the  churches,  and  also  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  evil  effects  of  making  such  matters  the  subject  of 
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church  action.  The  experience  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
would  sanction  the  view,  that  such  matters  are  better  left  to 
the  spontaneous  liberality  of  individuals.  A  pecuniary 
liability  was  thus  attached  to  an  increase  of  members  in  a 
Christian  church,  and  an  additional  reason  was  thus  fur- 
nished for  curtailing  the  strong  Home  Missionai'y  element^  which 
was  an  instinct  with  the  body  of  Ministers  developed  from 
the  congregation,  when  they  enjoyed  the  position  and  hberty 
of  action  we  have  described. 
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CHAPTER  XXn, 

Introduction  of  "Ruling  Elders"  in  the  Society  op 
Friends.  Baxter's  "private"  opinion  respecting  the 
"Lay    Elders"  op   the    Presbyterian   System.     He 

WOULD  NOT  call  THEM  "  DUMBE  DoGGS."  NeW  "  OVER- 
SEERS"  APPOINTED  IN  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FrIENDS.  TESTI- 
MONY OP  CERTAIN  Members  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  the  value  of  the  travelling  ministry  op  the 
Society  op  Friends.  Letter  of  John  Fry  to  the 
Morning  Meeting.  The  Position  now  occupied  by 
THE  Ministers.  John  Wesley's  observations  on  "  Lay 
Elders." 

The  Society  of  Friends  had  now  been  aroused  to  the 
necessity  of  some  action  to  arrest  symptoms  of  decUne 
and  decay.  This  action  was  two-fold;  first,  with  reference 
to  the  Ministers,  and  secondly,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
gregation. We  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  Society  with  reference  to  the 
Ministers.  The  old  generation  of  Ministers  had  now  died 
out ;  the  younger  class  of  Ministers  now  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  church.  There  seems  httle  doubt  that  there  was 
an  increasing  inequality  in  the  education  of  the  members  of 
the  Society.  The  legislation  of  the  Society  now  tended  to 
give  e£fect  to  the  views  of  the  rehgionists  who  had  formerly 
opposed  Fox  and  his  coadjutors.  A  series  of  measures 
found  favour,  which  gradually  deprived  the  Ministers  of 
the  important  position  which  they  occupied  in  the  early 
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Society.  The  tendency  of  the  Society's  regulations  to 
give  a  prominence  to  persons  who  had  a  talent  for  secular 
legislation,  rather  than  for  gospel  labour,  continued  and 
increased,* 

In  1727,  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  was  applied,  by 
the  appointment  of  persons  who  were  somewhat  similar 
to  the  Presbyterian  **  Lay  Elders/'  These  functionaries, 
when  attempted  to  be  introduced  as  part  of  the  State 
Church  system  of  the  Commonwealth  we  have  before 
shewn,  were  denounced  by  the  so-called  "Sectaries"  in 
unmeasured  terms;  and  so  unpopular  was  this  innovation 
in  England,  that  the  attempt  was  eventually  abandoned. 
Baxter  did  not  side  with  his  party  on  the  subject  of  the 
introduction  of  "Lay  Elders/'  His  "private  opinion," 
supported  "by  the  concurrent  judgment  of  so  many 
learned  men,"  was  "that  neither  Scripture  nor  antiquity 
did  know  "such  oflScers  as  "Ecclesiastical  Elders"  dis- 
tinct from  "Teaching  Elders;"  that -he  did  not  approve 
of  them  as  "  assistants  to  the  Ministers  "  in  their  minis- 
try, and  adds,  that  on  the  side  of  the  Episcopalians,  they 
had  allowed  Lay  "  Eeaders,"  "  ever  since  the  Reformation  in 
England/'  who,  in  the  absence  of  a  clergyman,  were  even 
"allowed  to  baptize  and  administer  the  Lord's  Supper:" 
and  on  the  side  of  the  Presbyterians,  while  they  were 
anxious  to  establish  "  Lay  or  Euling  Elders,"  he  would 
not  quarrel  with  either  party  about  "  the  notions  or  titles," 


*  In  answer  to  the  question,  "  How  many  have  declined  in  their  love  to  God  and 
zeal  for  His  Tnithf"  and  to  explain  **the  eaose  of  it,"  an  able  and  intelligent 
Minister,  who  lived  in  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating,  gives  as  a  principal  reason, 
**  Formality  in  the  management  of  Chnroh  affairs,**  and  by  ohnroh  members  **  aoting 
too  much  as  men  by  their  oton  wisdom  and  parts"  which  never  gives  a  true  concern- 
ment for  the  Church's  good;  and  formality  **in  public  worship."  This  tends  to  show 
that  the  management  of  the  church  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  different  class  of 
persons.— Page  18,  "  Address  to  Friends,"  1768,  by  John  Fry. 
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while  an  agreement  could  be  come  to  on  both  sides  about 
the  ''  work  to  be  done/'  nor  would  he  '^  reproach  them  with 
the  name  of  'Dumbe  Doggs'  on  one  side,  or  Lay  Elders 
(as  dumbe)  on  the  other  side/'*  The  early  Friends,  in 
common  with  the  other  Separatists,  were  accustomed  to 
apply  the  description  in  the  66th  Chapter  of  Isaiah,  of  the 
watchmen  of  the  house  of  Israel  as  ^Mumb  dogs"  who 
"  cannot  bark,"  **  sleeping,  lying  down,"  &c.,  "  greedy 
dogs  which  cannot  have  enough,"  '^  shepherds  that  cannot 
imderstand,"  **  all  looking  to  their  own  way,  every  one  for 
his  gain  from  his  quarter,"  to  the  non-preaching  Ministers 
in  the  times  of  the  Anglican  Establishment ;  while  in  the 
early  times  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Presbyterian 
State  Church,  these  terms  were  applied  to  the  same  class 
of  clergy  who  conformed  to  the  Directory,  whether  Angli- 
can  or  Presbyterian,  and  also  on  similar  principles  to 
pluralists  and  lay  elders.  The  whole  force  of  the  objection 
was  that,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  ^^  shepherds"  or 
'^ watchmen"  who  did  not  preach  or  teach  the  gospdy  had  no 
place. 

If  some  of  these  expressions  in  the  tract  literature  of  the 
times  seem  to  us  harsh  and  uncharitable,  it  is  needful  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  times  in  which  they  wrote,  and  the 
persecutions  they  suiBTered,  famish  some  excuse  for  the 
language  used,  particularly  when  we  recollect  that  the  most 
godly  and  highly  educated  men  did  not  scruple  to  use  expres- 
sions which  we  should  now  consider  a  disgrace  to  the  lowest 
strata  of  society.  It  was  eminently  a  period  when  the  love 
of  their  neighbour  was  considered  to  consist  with  the  virtue 
of  speaking  plainly  to  him. 

It  is  a  most  instructive  fact  in  Church  history,  that  the 

*Page  5,  "Christian  Oonoord." — Baxter's  Beply  to  the  Propoutions  agreed  upon 
bj  the  Associated  Ministers  of  the  County  of  Worcester. 
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gradual  admission  of  the  same  principle  of  Church  member- 
ship as  that  of  Presbyterianism,*  in  a  rehgious  Society  per- 
fectly freed  from  aU  State  interference,  gradually  led  to  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  "Lay  Presbyters,"  or  **Kuling 
Elders;''  and  we  now  see  a  kind  of  Presbyterianism 
evolved  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  were  originally  the 
uncompromising  opponents  of  the  whole  system.  The  key 
to  the  denunciations  of  the  newly-established  Presbyterian 
State  Church  and  their  Ministers  by  the  early  Society  of 
Friends,  will  be  found  to  turn,  as  we  have  already  shown,  on 
the  circumstance  of  "the  church"  not  being  a  church 
gathered  out  of  the  world  on  New  Testament  principles,  but 
one  avowedly,  by  its  very  constitution,  and  especially  by  its 
connection  with  the  State,  bound  to  be  a  "worldly"  or 
"  carnal "  church.  Its  connection  with  the  State  appeared 
to  them  to  be  a  high-handed  denial  of  the  spirituality  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  a  forcing  of  the  consciences  of  Christian 
people,  a  use  of  the  "carnal"  sword  of  the  magistrate  to  the 
destruction  of  the  essence  of  the  Christian  reUgion.  The 
"  caUing"  of  their  ministers,  the  nature  of  their  congrega- 
tions, their  communion  in  the  Lord's- supper,  their  singing, 
their  Umiting  their  sermons  by  the  hour-glass,  the  church 
bells;   all  were   "carnal,"  and  for   this  reason    and    no 

*  **  The  Tisible  Chnrch,  which  is  also  Catholic  or  UniYcrsal  under  the  Gospel  (not 
confined  to  one  nation  as  before  under  the  law)  consists  of  all  those  throughout  the 
world  that  profess  the  true  religion,  together  with  their  children^  and  is  the  kingdom  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  house  and  family  of  God,  out  of  which  there  is  no  ordinary 
possihiUty  of  salvation.'* — **The  Confession  of  Faith  agreed  upon  by  the  Assembly,  Ac/' 
Chap.  25,  Art.  2.  "  Not  only  those  that  do  actually  profess  faith  and  obedience  to 
Christ,  but  also  the  inftmts  of  either  one  or  both  believing  parents,  are  to  be  baptised. 
Baptism  is  a  sacrament,  <fec.,  not  only  for  the  solemn  admission  of  the  party  baptised 
into  the  visible  Church,  but  also  to  be  xmto  him  a  sign  and  seal  of  the  Covenant  of 
Grace,  of  his  ingrafting  into  Christ,  of  regeneration,  of  remission  of  sins,  and  of  his 
giving  up  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ,"  ^.  The  grace  promised  is  not  only  offered, 
but  really  exhibited  and  conferred  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  such  (whether  of  age  or  in&mts) 
as  that  Grace  belongeth  unto,  <Jto. — Ibid.  chap.  28,  Art.  4,  1,  and  6. 
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other.*    The  change  seemed  to  be  a  trifling  one  in  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

In  1727,  a  proposition  from  Wilts,  which  we  shall  re- 
collect was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  party  who  opposed 
Fox  and  the  early  preachers ^  suggested  that  "serious,  discreet, 
and  judicious  Friends,  who  are  not  Ministers,"  should  "  be 
appointed  in  every  Monthly  Meeting,  tenderly  to  encourage 
and  help  young  Ministers,  and  advise  others,  as  they  shall 
in  the  wisdom  of  God  see  occasion,  and  that  where  there 
are  meetings  of  ministering  Friends,  such  Friends  so  chosen 
be  admitted  as  members  of  such  Meetings  of  Ministers, 
and  act  therein  for  the  good  purposes  aforesaid."!  The 
next  Yearly  Meeting  we  find  an  epistle  issued  specially  to 
Ministers  who,  we  now  hear,  in  some  cases,  were  "very 
unsound,"  and  they  are  warned  that  "misquotation  and 
misapplication  of  Scripture,"  "tones  and  gestures"  in  their 
sermons,  "render  such  a  muxiQirj  contemptible."  In  1731, 
they  are  exhorted  that  they  "show  themselves  "  not  merely 
ready,  but  "05  ready  to  hear  and  receive  advice  from  their 
Monthly  Meetings,  as  well  as  teach  and  instruct ! "    The 

*  Innumerable  quotations  might  be  given  of  this  point  from  the  Early  Friends'  tract 
literature."  Thou  wouldst  compare  the  church  who  are  gathered  out  of  the  world,  the 
saints,  to  be  like  the  world."  *<How  darest  thou  compare  them  (the  world)  with  those  that 
live  and  dwell  in  the  grace  of  Gk>d."  Page  20,  **  Answers  to  Queries,"  by  Thomas 
Atkinson,  of  Cartnell  in  Lancashire.  Geo.  Fox,  and  B.  Hubberthome,  1653.  Also 
p.  100,  "  Beply  to  Bobert  Lucas*  Queries."  "  Thou  asketh,  how  long  it  (the  Lord's  supper) 
shall  continue  ?  "  This  bread  and  this  cup  shall  continue  for  ever  in  the  Church. 
It  is  so,  **  As  oft  as  they  eat  of  this  bread  and  drink  of  this  cup  they  show  forth  the 
Lord's  death  till  he  come."  1  Gor.  ii.  26.  But  friend,  what  hast  thou  to  do  to  talk  of 
this  who  art  in  the  generation  of  them  that  are  enemie$  to  Chriit.  This  style  of 
writing  is  ignorantly  taken  to  be  mere  railery,  but  the  attentive  and  candid  reader 
will  find  the  reason,  merely  in  the  fact  of  the  person  preaching  within,  or  supporting 
the  Stoftf-supported  Church,  which  claimed  all  men  wicked  as  well  as  righteous  as 
members,  and  persecuted  all  who  dissented  from  it.  Precisely  the  same  reasoning 
applied  to  the  Independent  Ministers  who  accepted  State  aid  and  joined  with  the 
Presbyterians  on  the  New  England  model  of  Independent^. 

t  MS.  Minutes  of  Yearly  Meeting. 
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irritation  caused  by  the  appointment  of  the  new  officers  **to 
advise "  the  Ministers,  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the  record 
of  the  fact,  that  some,  "instead  of  preaching  the  Gospel, 
preach  their  own  resentments."*  In  1735,  the  Yearly 
Meeting  decided  that  the  Ministers'  Meetings  had  "no 
right  to  disown  any  minister  or  other  person  in  any  capacity 
whatsoever." 

In  1738,  a  manuscript  book  of  Rules  for  the  conduct  and 
guidance  of  the  churches,  was  sent  down  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  each  Quarterly  Meeting,  consisting  of  quotations 
from  its  minutes  and  "Christian  and  brotherly  advices 
given  forth  from  time  to  time  by  the  Yearly  Meetings  in 
London,  alphabetically  digested  under  proper  heads."  This 
was  the  commencement  of  the  present  "  Book  of  Extracts,'* 
and  is  the  starting  point  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Society. 

The  high  ideal  of  "the  kingdom  of  Christ  "  upon  earth, 
as  exercised  by  the  members  of  His  mystical  body,  had 
become  in  sober  fact,  more  than  ever  "a  kingdom  of 
this  world,"  and  from  henceforth,  the  secularization  of 
the  Society  rapidly  increased.  They  had  so  much  work 
to  do  within  their  borders,  that  any  aggressive  action  for  the 
spread  of  simple  Christianity  in  the  world  was  almost 
impossible,  and  their  new  organization  rendered  the  Society 
comparatively  unfit  to  cope  with  the  changing  circumstances 
of  the  country.  In  1752,  the  Yearly  Meeting  urged  the 
appointment  of  "Overseers  of  the  flock,"  who  are  "  intreated 
to  enter  into  and  discharge  this  labour  with  a  ready  hand." 
In  early  times,  the  prelimiuary  deaUng  with  delinquents  had 
been  largely  left  to  the  Ministers  who  were  "Overseers  of 
the  flock;"  now,  the  work  is  taken  from  them,  and  handed 
over  to   secular  officers  who  will  perform  it  in  a  more 

*  Minutes  of  Yearly  Meeting. 
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summary  mamier.  From  this  period  we  find  a  method  of 
dealing  with  delinquents,  which  appears  to  have  had  more 
of  legal  severity  than  of  Gospel  tenderness.  The  Society 
was  now  to  be  reformed,  by  the  ejection  from  it  of  a  large 
number  of  members  who  had  not  sujfficiently  profited  by  their 
birthright  in  it.  In  1763,  the  organization  of  Mroisters"  and 
Elders'  Meetings  was  completed,  by  a  central  Yearly  Meetrag 
of  Ministers  and  Eiders  being  appointed  in  London  for  the 
first  time.  Sympathising  with  the  desire  for  the  regeneration 
of  the  Society  by  means  of  a  more  elaborate  and  powerful 
discipline,  the  women  asked  for  a  central  synod,  to  assist  in 
^'the  needful  reformation  and  regulation  in  our  discipline/' 
There  was,  they  stated,  '^a  noble  spirited  remnant  of  our 
sex  raised  up,"  who  would  help  the  church  in  its  difficulties. 
And  in  1766,  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends  was 
again  proposed,  but  declined,  owing  to  the  doubt  whether 
there  were  a  number  large  enough  and  *'of  sufficient 
abilities  to  carry  on  so  weighty  and  important  a  work."  The 
lady  Friends  persevered  in  their  determination  to  obtain  the 
power  they  desired,  and  it  was  finally  constituted  in  1784. 

In  1764,  the  subject  of  admission  to  Membership  was  con- 
sidered by  a  Committee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  only 
result  of  this  Committee  was  negative.  The  re-assertion  of 
the  necessity  of  a  public  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  an 
examination  by  the  Church  whether  or  no  the  walk  of  the 
apphcants  was  agreeable  to  their  profession,  was  not  thought 
needful;  but  merely  *'iimocency  of  life  and  conversation," 
and  "  convincement  of  the  truth  of  our  rehgious  principles," 
instead  of  the  ''  conversion"  of  heart  and  faith  in  Christ, 
insisted  on  in  early  times.*     The  idea  that  the  principles 


*  See  "  An  Epistle  to  Friends,  showing  the  great  difference  between  a  eonvineed 
estate  and  a  converted  estate,  and  between  the  profession  of  the  Truth  and  the 
possession  of  it."    By  John  Banks,  1693.     See  page  361  of  this  work. 
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of  the  New  Testament  should  be  consulted  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Society,  seems  hardly  to  have  occurred  to  the 
generation  which  eflfected  it;  and  so  loosely  defined  were  the. 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  new  "Elders"  and  "Over- 
seers,"* that  in  1789,  enquiry  was  made  from  Warwickshire 
Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at  Birmingham,  whether  "the 
oflSce  of  "Elder"  and  "Overseer"  be  (me  and  the  same  under 
different  appellations,  or  two  distinct  services;  or  whether 
Overseers  (under  that  appointment  only)  are  members  of 
the  Meetings  of  Ministers  and  Elders;  "for,"  said  they,  "it 
is  the  unanimous  sense  and  judgment  of  this  meeting,  that 
it  is  highly  requisite  that  such  Friends  as  are  appointed  to 
responsible  stations  in  the  religious  Society  of  Friends  (the 
word  "church"  is  noticed  to  have  become  obsolete)  to 
understand  fully  and  explicitly  the  purposes  of  their  appoint- 
ment 1"  This  was  answered  by  a  reference  to  former 
minutes,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  still  imperfectly 
described  the  duties  of  these  officers,  and  did  not  make 
them  strictly  accountable  to  the  church  for  performing  their 
duties  wisely  and  well,  nor  did  it  provide  for  a  frequent  re- 
election. 

The  measures  of  reform  which  were  then  taken  by  the 
Society  of  Friends,  may,  in  their  practical  effects,  be  thus 
shortly  described.  The  strength  of  the  early  Society  of 
Friends,  as  a  Church,  consisted  in  the  full  recognition  of  a 
most  important  principle,  acknowledged  by  all  the  voluntary 
churches  in  the  Commonwealth  times;  viz.,  the  free  develop- 
ment of  the  gifts  of  the  members  of  a  church  in  preaching 
the  gospel.  The  scriptural  principle  of  "  the  ordination  of 
Ministers,"  according  to  Fox,  consisted  in  "  God  choosing 
His  own  Ministers  HimseK."    The  Church  did  not  appoint 


*  They  were  eventually  made  life  offioers* 
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Ministers,  but  simply  assmned  a  power  of  judging  whether 
this  or  that  man  was  or  was  not  ^'called  of  God  "  to  preach 
His  gospel,  and  he  exercised  his  office  with  the  approval 
of  the  Church,  and  was  strictly  accountable  to  it. 
The  time  and  place  of  its  exercise  were  arranged  by 
the  Ministers  among  themselves;  the  oversight  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  entire  arrangements  of  religious  worship 
and  instruction  rested,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Church,  in  their  hands.  The  employment  of  what  Bichard 
Claridge  when  a  Baptist,  calls  '^mechanick  preachers," 
the  redbgnition  of  the  principle  that  a  man  may  follow  a 
secular  trade,  and  yet  possess  the  '^  gift ''  of  preaching  as 
opposed  to  "  the  art  of  preaching  "  without  the  gift,*  has  been 
universally  attended  by  the  difficulty  of  directing  and  control- 
ling  such  a  band  of  men  and  applying  their  labour  in  quarters 
where  it  is  likely  to  be  successful.  England  has  produced 
one  "converted  Tinker,"  whose  ministrations,  crystallized  as 
it  were,  in  the  form  of  his  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  still  tend 
to  the  deUght  and  profit  of  both  the  highly  cultivated  and 
the  most  ignorant;  but  it  is  not  every  tinker  who  is  a 
Bunyan.  But  it  would  be  entirely  contrary  to  the  experience 
of  the  Christian  church,  to  conclude  that  it  is  desirable  to 
shut  oiU  persons  who  follow  a  trade  and  like  the  Apostles 
labour  with  their  hands,  from  ministering  to  those  whose 
education  and  habits  of  thought  fit  them  to  receive  benefit 
from  their  ministrations.  The  great  danger  of  the  Christ- 
ian Church  has  not  arisen  from  the  use  of  such  preachers, 
but  from  the  tendency  of  a  professionally-educated  ministry 
to  develope  something  of  a  hierarchical  character,  unless 
their  election  rests  entirely  with  the  Christian  people. 
The  case  of  the  Society  of  Friends  is  that  of  a  gradual 
failure  to  carry  out  satisfactorily  and  permanently  such 

*  See  "  A  Pldft  for  Meohanio  Preachers/*  &c,,  1727. 
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a  scheme  of  "lay"  preaching,  and  provide  by  it  for  all 
the  needs  of  their  churches.  But  this  partial  failure  is  one 
which  rather  points  to  the  importance  and  absolute  necessity 
of  such  a  Ministry  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  our  receiving  and  applying  the  lesson  so  as  to 
provide  for  its  perpetuation  and  increasing  usefcdness. 

In  1681,  certain  members  of  the  laity  of  the  Church  of 
England  pubUshed  the  following  circular : — "  We  find  that 
divers  and  several  of  those  people  called  Quakers  are  also 
very  good  Christians,  and  preach  true  doctrine  according  to 
Holy  Scripture;  and  we  therefore  declare  that  it  is  our 
opinion  that  such  a  voluntary  ministry,  to  preach  on  free 
cost  as  aforesaid,  is  of  exceUent  use  and  exceeding  necessary 
to  be  allowed  of  in  the  Church  of  England,  not  only  in 
preaching  to  poor  people  in  poor  tabernacles,  who  cannot 
pay  anything  sufficiently  to  maintain  a  ministry,  nor  yet 
get  pews  in  their  parish  churches,  but  also  it  makes  the 
learned  clergy  to  be  the  more  sober  and  studious  in  their 
places,  and  therefore  we  can  think  no  other  but  that  such 
voluntary  ministers  are  sent  of  God;  for  we  remember  the 
Apostles  were  working  men,  of  several  trades  as  these  are, 
yet  we  do  not  believe  Grod  sent  these  to  hinder  the  clergy  of 
maintenance,  but  only  to  season  them  as  salt  seasons  meat. 
In  great  parishes  there  is  need  to  be  at  least  two  congrega- 
tions ;  the  parish  church  for  the  orthodox  minister  and  the 
rich,  and  a  tabernacle  for  the  lay  prophets  and  the  poor."* 
We  have  here  the  unprejudiced  testimony  of  the  value  to 
the  country  at  large  of  the  circulating  or  travelling  Ministry 
established  and  developed  by  Fox  and  the  Early  Friends. 
As  we  have  already  explained,  this  was  applied  by  the 
machinery  of  the  Ministers'  Meeting. 

In  the  records  of  the  Ministers'  Meeting  in  London,  a  letter 

*  Qaoted  in  Dr.  Waddington's  "Congregational  History/'  first  edition,  p.  615. 
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exists  which  throws  the  clearest  light  upon  the  effects  of 
the  appointment  of  the  new  officers  who  were  then  appointed 
to  have  the  charge  of  the  ministry^  and  who  were  eventaally 
called  "  Elders."* 

An  eminent  Minister  of  the  name  of  John  Fry,  of  Sutton 
Benge  (who  was  appointed  Clerk,  or  President,  of  the  first 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  constituted  under 
the  new  regime  in  1754),  and  author  of  a  number  of  works, 
some  of  which  reached  a  third  edition,  addressed  a  letter^ 
in  1766,  to  the  ^'Morning  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,'' 
which  formed  a  kind  of  standing  meeting  of  the  Ministers 
for  the  whole  Society.  He  states,  that  he  went  at  the  usual 
time  to  the  London  Ministers'  Meeting  on  the  First-day 
morning,  and  found  that  not  a  single  minister  attended  I 
"I  went  away,"  he  says,  ^^disappointed  and  sorrowful, 
reflecting  on  the  flourishing  state  of  that  meeting  when  I  first 
attended  it  nearly  forty  years  since  (ue.  two  years  before 
the  introduction  of  lay  *  Elders'  after  the  Presbyterian 
model),  when  it  consisted  of  Ministers  orUyj  who  met  together 
with  hearts  fall  of  concern  for  the  edification  of  each  other ; 
and  when  any  Friend  found  drawings  of  mind,  or  even  a 
freedom  to  go  and  sit  in  any  (particular)  meeting  in  the  City 
or  near  it,  it  was  their  frequent  practice  to  call  upon  a 
younger  Minister  to  bear  him  company.  Thus,"  he  says, 
^^they  were  helped  and  encouraged  to  faithfiilness  according 
to  the  measure  of  the  gift  received,  to  their  great  advantage 
and  improvement,  and  to  the  great  comfort  and  joy  of  each 
other,  and  then  the  least  slight  or  mean  esteem  for  each 
other  was  scarce  known  among  them ;  but  alas  I  since 
'  Elders '  have  been  added  as  members  of  that  meeting,  to 
assist,  the  end  hath  not  been  folly  answered :  perhaps  from 

*  This  word  being  used  in  distinct  senses  in  the  early  and  the  modem  Society,  pro- 
daces  much  confusion. 
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their  being  inexperienced  in  the  various  exercises  and  con- 
flicts which  young  Ministers  pass  through  in  their  first 
engaging  in  that  solemn  work,  and  therefore  not  capable  of 
sympathizing  with  them."  He  says,  these  new  functionaries 
"sometimes  reproved  too  hastily/'  and  that  the  younger 
Ministers  were  exposed  to  hasty  and  uncalled  for  criticism, 
and  that  persons  who  were  "  fond  of"  such  a  task  "  cannot 
be  light"  themselves.  The  "love,  harmony,  and  con- 
descension of  the  greatest  and  worthiest "  Ministers  to  "those 
of  low  degree"  and  "small  gifts,"  was  admirable.  "The 
most  favoured  of  the  Lord,"  like  the  Apostle  Paul,  were  apt 
to  think  themselves  "less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  and 
were  the  most  humble."  "Then,"  he  says,  "the  Church 
edified  itself  in  love,  building  one  another  up  in  the  most 
holy  faith."  Then  the  "  numbers "  of  the  Ministers 
increased,  and  the  meetings  were  attended  "  by  a  hopeful 
succession,"  who  received  every  "reasonable  encouragement 
from  their  elder  brethren."  Now  there  was  "  lukewarmness 
and  indiflferency,  with  a  want  of  love  and  brotherly  affection," 
of  "the  charity  which  suffers  long  and  is  kind."  These 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  he  remarks,  are  not  now  always  found 
even  among  those  "  of  religious  sentiments,  men  of  strict 
integrity  and  of  clear  lives."  Such  men  may  also  have  clear 
views  of  religious  truth,  but  for  all  this,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  are  "in  that  state  baptized  by  one  Spirit  into  the 
one  body  of  Christ."  When  this  "one  baptism  is  ex- 
perienced," "  membership  in  the  one  mystical  body "  of 
Christ  is  attained,  and  "  there  will  be  a  fervent  labour  and 
travail  of  soul  for  every  member  in  the  body,  for  the  least 
as  well  as  the  greatest." 

These  newly  appointed  oflScers  had  "forgotten  the  express 
terms  of  their  appointment,  viz.,  to  help  and  encourage 
young  Ministers."    Instead  of  this  they  reproved  them  in 
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"a  miBtaken  zeaJ,"  without  "sympathy;"  and  to  this  he 
**  attributes  the  present  low  state  of  your  meeting."  The 
younger  Ministers  being  thus  treated,  he  says,  will  not 
attend.  There  is  "  a  state  of  infancy  and  childhood  "  even 
in  the  ministry.  This  "  church,"  he  tells  them,  "  was  at 
first  gathered  by  a  living  and  powerful  ministry,"  and  now 
the  Society  and  its  rulers  begin  to  think  that  "the  situation 
of  things  is  altered,  and  that  it  can  ^^now  thrive  and  grow  and 
become  fresh  and  green  without  it  I  "  "  Are  we  ashamed  of 
the  foolishness  of  preaching  which  was  so  effectual  in  the 
primitive  times?"  he  asks.  "As  in  the  Lord  there  is  no 
variableness  neither  shadow  of  turning,"  and  as  the  Truth  is 
unchangeable,  so  the  work  and  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
must  ever  be  the  same  in  aU  ages,  and  attended  with  the  same 
effectSy  and  leads  to  and  quaUfies  for  different  services,  as 
ministry,  exhortation,  &c.  If  sympathy  and  encouragement 
of  the  warmest  kind  be  not  extended  to  young  Ministers, 
and  some  of  the  deficiency  of  their  ministry  borne  with, 
"  from  whence,"  he  asks,  "  is  the  church  to  be  suppUed  with 
able  Ministers  ?  "  The  most  eminent  and  the  older  Ministers 
"  are  more  qualified  than  "Elders"  can  be,  "to  strengthen 
the  weak  and  to  lead  "  the  younger  Ministers  forward,  and 
thus  "  the  church  would  be  supplied  with  able  Ministers." 
The  younger  Ministers  would  "  come  with  pleasure  to 
receive  any  counsel  which  may  be  given  them  in  love  from 
such  persons,"  and  thus  "  true  love  and  perfect  harmony 
would  be  restored.'*  Towards  the  close  of  this  informing 
letter  he  reminds  them,  that  "  as  the  harvest  is  truly  great, 
and  thousands  remain  ungathered  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  Godj" 
they  should  "  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth 
more  labourers  into  His  vineyard."  We  find  from  the 
reports  of  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  in  London, 
in  1767,  that  under  the  new  system  of  government,  the 
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Ministers  were  (in  nearly  all  the  Quarterly  Meetings)  very 
*^fewj'  which  folly  confirms  the  foregoing  statement. 

In  1735 1  it  had  been  ordered  that  the  ^'Morning  Meeting'' 
(i.e.j  the  central  and  standing  meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders)  or  any  other  such  meeting,  "had  power,  without  being 
accountable  to  any  Monthly  or  Quarterly  Meeting,  to  advise, 
exhort,  or  rebuke  any  Minister;"  a  measure  which  virtually 
placed  all  the  Ministers  of  the  Society  under  the  control  of 
the  Lay  Elders,  who  soon  greatly  exceeded  the  total  number  of 
Ministers  to  be  overseen.  No  church  officers  could  have  been 
more  worthy  of  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the  Church,  than 
Ministers  who,  during  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
supported  themselves  for  the  most  part  by  their  own  labour, 
and  only  asked  from  the  Church  a  bare  support  during  the 
period  in  which  they  travelled  from  church  to  church.  They 
could  truly  say,  **  We  seek  not  yours^  but  you/'  It  was 
obviously  impossible  for  the  Ministers  to  object  to  the  Elders 
who  were  appointed  to  oversee  them,  and  such  a  circum- 
stance as  the  suspension  of  an  Elder  from  his  office  for  the 
improper  execution  of  his  functions,  was  almost  unknown. 
The  opinions  of  men  will  always  differ  as  to  the  value,  or 
concerning  the  character  of  the  sermons  they  hear,  and 
there  are  few  of  the  most  gifted  preachers  who  would  be 
prepared  to  accept  the  opinion  of  two  or  three  practically 
irresponsible  persons  instead  of  the  whole  body  of  Christian 
people.  These  care-takers  of  the  ministry  were  appointed 
for  life,  except  they  happened  to  remove  from  one  church  to 
another;  and  churches,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  miscon- 
duct, in  a  Society  with  a  hereditary  membership,  will  always 
support  their  officers^  and  in  many  cases  the  office  itself  was 
in  practice  hereditary.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  since  the 
"liberty  of  prophesying"  had  been  continued  in  this 
Society  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  of  the 
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churches  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  any  member  had 
perfect  liberty  to  preach  in  their  meetings  for  Divine 
worship,  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  some  special 
control  was  needed  over  the  exercise  of  this  right — ^buf 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  points  rather  to  a  want  ol 
confidence  in  their  Ministers,  rather  than  any  difficulty 
on  this  head;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  tendency 
of  their  legislation  was  to  limit  the  functions  of  the 
ministry,  and  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  that  section  of  the 
Society  in  the  times  of  Fox  and  the  early  preachers,  who 
denounced  '^Outward  Teachers'"  and  the  Ministry  as  a 
distinct  office  in  the  Church.  In  the  history  of  the  con- 
troversy, previously  described  in  chapters  eighteen  and 
nineteen,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  that  early  period  the 
founders  of  the  Society  were  made  aware  of  the  danger  of 
ideas  which  inevitably  led  to  a  repudiation  by  the  Church  of 
its  natural  and  legitimate  Church  officers.  Their  theory 
was  that  God  would  manifest  to  His  Church,  by  the  bestowal 
of  special  gifts  for  its  edification,  the  Church  officers  He 
had  chosen,  and  that  the  Church  adopted  them.  The 
shghtest  consideration  will  convince  us  that  they  were  now 
acting  contrary  to  their  principles.  They  were  now  in- 
stituting an  order  of  men  and  women  to  control  and  govern 
their  Ministers.  These  new  officers  had  not  received  any 
education  which  could  give  them  greater  theological  know- 
ledge. No  presumption  could  exist  of  their  possessing  greater 
religious  experience.  The  Ministers  had,  to  say  the  least, 
made  some  sacrifices  of  their  time  and  talents  to  promote 
the  cause  of  Christianity  and  increase  the  number  of  their 
Church  members — ^while,  generally  speaking,  these  men 
had  done  nothing  to  entitle  them  to  the  extraordinary  confi- 
dence which  the  nature  of  their  office  implied.  Surely  this 
was   to   carry  the  revolt  against  the   pretensions  of  an 
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irresponsible  and  State  supported  priesthood  to  a  point  never 
contemplated  by  the  originators  of  the  movement.  Was 
not  this  an  error  on  the  opposite  side,  which,  if  it  were 
generally  carried  out  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  would 
lead  to  results  sufficiently,  if  not  equally  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  as  that  which  arms  the  Christian  Minister 
with  priestly  functions  ?  In  1788,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  nomination  of  Ministers  and  Elders  should  be  taken  oiU 
of  the  hands  of  the  Churches^  and  it  was  to  originate  in  the 
Meetings  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  then  to  be  laid  before 
the  Monthly  Meeting ;  and  that  instead  of  being  responsible 
to  the  congregation  to  which  they  belonged,  the  "  queries," 
or  questions  of  the  Church  to  their  Ministers  and  Elders, 
were  n/ot  to  be  answered  before  the  Church  to  which  they 
were  officers,  but  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  thence  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  from 
this  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  representing  the  Society. 
These  changes  were  eventually  carried  out  in  such  a  way 
as  to  rob  each  particular  meeting  or  congregation  of  the 
direct  power  of  choosing  Church  officers  who  were  strictly 
responsible  to  it,  and  who  could  be  changed  for  others,  or 
even  ejected  by  it  at  will,  precisely  as  it  was  satisfied  or 
dissatisfied  with  their  service,  and  with  their  successful 
or  unsuccessful  management  of  the  affairs  of  their  Church ; 
and,  therefore,  while  it  remained  a  Society  representative 
in  its  character,  its  Church  officers  became  practically 
irresponsible,  unless  some  grave  offence  had  been  com- 
mitted. The  membership  of  the  Church  became  a 
strictly  hereditary  membership,  and  the  lay  eldership  and 
overseership  was  a  kind  of  wedge  which,  gradually  driven 
home,  separated  the  pastors  and  officers  from  their  direct 
relation  to  the  people.  With  a  representative  and  perfectly 
democratic  constitution,  each  church  thus  became  very  much 
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like  a  Constitutional  State  having  a  Parliament  but  na 
responsible  Ministry.  The  Church  had  a  semblance  of  Uberty, 
but  in  some  of  the  most  important  functions  of  a  religious 
society  it  was  comparatively  powerless.  From  this  period, 
the  internal  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends  is  one  which 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  feelings  of  sincere  regret. 

Nothing  could  now  be  altered  or  changed.  A  hereditary 
society,  it  was  found,  had  hereditary  views  and  feelings. 
Its  principles  were  not  generally  adopted  by  any  process  of 
reasoning  or  conviction,  or  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
bringing  the  mind  to  assent  to  the  revealed  truths  of 
Christianity.  The  same  routine  of  Church  Meetings,  almost 
exclusively  occupied  with  secular  matters,  tended  constantly 
to  educate  a  fresh  generation  of  formalists;  and  the  earnest 
and  spiritually  minded  Christian  Minister,  who  was  anxious 
for  the  reform  of  the  particular  congregation  to  which  he 
belonged,  instead  of  being  able  to  educate  and  receive  as 
Church  members  a  new  generation  of  young  Christian 
people  who  had  been  gathered  and  converted  under  his 
preaching,  and  in  whom,  by  God's  blessing,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  implanting  a  higher  standard  of  Christian 
action,  soon  found  the  hereditary  system  of  membership 
to  be  essentially  conservative,  and  that  a  powerful  minority 
must  always  exist  who  clung  with  unreasoning  tenacity 
to  whatever  happened  to  be  the  existing  custom  and  prac- 
tice, ignoring  the  real  Christian  aim  of  those  who  instituted 
it,  although  the  great  fundamental  principles  at  stake  might 
have  been  carried  out  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways.  Like 
the  gardens  which  were  robbed  of  their  beauty  by  the  pro- 
scription of  flowers,  so  the  Christian  ministry  was  reduced 
to  a  monotonous  level,  and  less  and  less  scope  was  given 
to  individual  character  and  special  Christian  gifts. 

The  circumstance  that  the  Society  did  not  provide  for  the 
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theological  training  of  its  Ministers,  doubtless  originally 
suggested  the  necessity  of  some  of  these  arrangements. 
But  the  remarks  of  Wesley,  in  his  journal,  when  in  Scot- 
land, upon  the  Presbyterian  polity,  will  show  that  this  acute 
and  experienced  observer  detected  the  same  points  of 
weakness  in  a  system  which  provides  an  elaborate  theo- 
logical training  for  its  Ministers.  Wesley  says : — **  Monday, 
28th,  1769.  Lodging  with  a  sensible  man,  I  enquired 
particularly  into  the  present  discipline  of  the  Scotch 
parishes.  In  one  parish,  it  seems,  there  are  twelve  Buling 
Elders ;  in  another  there  are  fourteen*  And  what  are  these  ? 
— ^men  of  great  sense  and  deep  experience  ?  Neither  one 
nor  the  other.  But  they  are  the  richest  meD^  in  the  parish. 
And  are  the  richest  of  course  the  best  and  wisest  men  ? 
Does  the  Bible  teach  this  ?  I  fear  not.  What  manner  of 
governors  then  will  these  be  ?  Why  they  are  generally  just 
as  capable  of  governing  a  parish,  as  of  commanding  an 
army  ! "  It  should  be  here  said,  that  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  **  age  and  wealth ""  are  not  to  be  inducements  to  the 
choice  of  Buling  Elders  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
which  would  directly  produce  such  a  result;  but  what  is 
here  contended,  is  that  Wesley's  view,  as  to  the  true  quahfi- 
cation  of  Church  officers  being  the  qualification  of  being 
^'  apt  to  teach,''  was  sound  and  salutary,  and  that  the 
objections  urged  long  ago  by  John  Smyth  of  Amsterdam, 
and  Bishop  Hall,  to  the  principle  of  officering  the  church 
with  those  who  do  not  "  labour,"  or  **  labour  very  much," 
in  word  and  teaching,  are  founded  upon  a  just  view  of  the 
nature  and  necessities  of  Christianity.  — See  Appendix. 

*  In  one  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a  few  yean  ago,  there  were  no  fewer 
than  twenty-four  Buling  Elders,  whose  main  doty  consisted  in  the  oyersight  of  thre$ 

Ministers. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XXH. 


Bishop  Hall,  oh  Lat  Eldxbs. 

Thb  work  by  Bishop  Hidl,  "  Epiaoopaoy  by  Divine  Bight,"  London,  1640,  waa  his 
first  work  in  the  controyersy  on  Episoopaoy,  in  which  Archbishop  Usher  was  engaged, 
and  was  rendered  celebrated  by  the  pnbliQation  of  a  pamphlet  written  by  fiye  of  the 
Presbyterian  or  Pnritan  Divines,  viz.,  Stephen  Marshal,  Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas 
Young,  Mathew  Kewoomen,  and  William  Spnrstow,  and  entitled  **  Smectymnns,"  a 
word  made  np  of  the  initial  letters  of  their  names.  Milton  threw  himself  into 
the  controversy,  witl^  his  "  Animadversions  on  the  Bemonstrant  Defence   against 

*  Smectynums,' "  1641,  and  "  An  Apology  for  *  Smectymnns,' "  1642. 

Whatever  weight  may  be  attached  to  Bishop  Hall's  defence  of  Episcopacy,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  the  **  Lay  Elders  "  of  the  Presbyterian  scheme  of  Chnroh  Qovemment, 
seem  well  worthy  of  attention.  Part  iii.,  pp.  6,  4 : — **  Who  ever  spake  or  heard  of  a 
Lay  Presbyter  in  all  the  Church  of   God,  until  this  age  T    Calvin  himself  confesses 

*  that  the  Presbyters  mentioned  at  Ephesus,  and  Titus  i.,  5,  are  none  others  than 
doctors  or  teachers.' "  At  page  7,  he  challenges  the  production  of  the  name  of  "  one 
Lay  Presbyter  that  ever  was  in  the  Christian  Church  from  the  times  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles,  until  this  present  age."  He  remarks,  page  11,  that  the  true  meaning  of 
Ist  Timothy,  v.,  17,  viz.,  "  Let  the  Elden  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double 
honour,  especially  they  who  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine,"  is  *'  a  more  intense  and 
ieriatu  labour  in  the  eatne  office,"  not  **  a  several  and  distinct  office ;"  and  remarks, 
"  Never  any  expositor,  for  fifteen  hundred  years  after  Christ,  took  these  Presbyters  to 
be  any  other  than  priests  or  ministers."  Page  26,  "  Our  late  humorists  give  power  of 
excommunication  to  eveiy  parish  Presbytery."  Page  27,  **How  is  it  possible  that 
spiritual  food  and  teaching  should  be  severed  ?  Who  can  feed  the  soul  and  not  instruct 
it?"  Page  28,  *'This  is  as  if  every  child  should  iiave  two  nurses,  one  to  give  it  the 
bib,  another  the  breast ;  one  to  hold  the  dish,  and  the  other  to  put  in  the  spoon  1  *' 
Page  29,  '*  He  sees  not  why  these  good  u>omen^  *  the  widows,'  Ehould  not  put  in  for  a 
thare  in  the  parish  Presbyteries,  and  chide  with  the  Eldere/** 
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CHAPTER    XXm. 

The  Effects  of  the  Omission  by  the  Society  of  Friends 
OF  THE  Systematic  Beading  op  the  New  Testament  in 
Public  Worship.  Secularization  of  the  New-England 
Theocracy  by  the  Admission  of  "Nominal*'  or  ** Politi- 
cal "  Members  I  similar  in  its  effects  to  the  intro- 
duction OF  "Birthright  Membership'*  among  the 
"  Friends."  Becapitulation  of  the  Effect  of  their 
Internal  Legislation.  Ackworth  School  Founded. 
Whitfield's  Belations  with  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Their  part  in  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  and 
Slavery.  Their  Advocacy  of  the  Lancasterian  School 
System,  Prison  Beformation,  the  Amelioration  of  the 
Criminal  Code,  and  the  Bible  Society.  The  Society 
decreases  rapidly  in  numbers  during  this  period. 

It  may  be  inquired,  how  was  it  that  a  Church,  whose 
founders  considered  that  "  this  way  of  religion "  was 
"  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  fulfilling  of  them 
in  doctrine,  practice,  and  conversation,"  and  that  "the 
ministry,  ordinances.  Church  government  and  discipline  " 
of  the  early  Society  were  "  in  the  same  power  and  Spirit, 
and  by  the  example  of  the  Apostles,"  could  wander  so  far 
from  scriptural  precedent  as  to  its  membership  and  Church 
ofl&cers  ?  Owing  to  the  circumstances  described  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  these  pages,  the  practical  exclusion  of 
the  reading  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  in  the  con- 
gregation had  been  handed  down  from  the  period  of  John 
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Smyth)  of  Amsterdam.  Its  origin  was  a  reaction  against  a 
liturgy,  whose  use  was  forced  upon  unwilling  worshippers. 
This  reaction  swept  away  in  its  violence  that  most  salutary 
practice  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  systematic  readiug 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  "We  have  before  observed*  that  its 
omission  in  meetings  for  public  worship  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  Society  of  Friends  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  This  omission  of  the  systematic  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  the  church,  among  the  Friends,  gradu- 
ally produced  important  consequences.  As  far  as  the  duty 
of  the  frequent  private  and  family  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  was  concerned,  probably  the  members  of  few 
churches  were  more  exemplary;  but  the  efifect  of  this  was 
simply  to  call  their  attention  to  their  private  duty  as  Chris- 
tians, while  those  portions  of  the  New  Testament  which 
relate  to  the  membership  and  the  officers  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  to  the  duties  of  the  Church  in  a  corporate 
capacity,  were  overlooked.  -^ 

A  curious  historical  parallel  to  the  position  in  which  the 
Society  of  Friends  was  now  placed  by  the  adoption  of  an 
hereditary  membership,  is  found  in  the  state  of  the 
semi-congregational  churches  in  Massachusetts,  formed  by 
a  kind  of  compromise  between  the  purely  Independent 
Church  system  of  John  Kobinson  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
and  the  ideas  of  the  Presbyterian  or  Puritan  refugees  from 
persecution  in  England.  These  were  the  Churches  who 
persecuted  the  Friends  and  Baptists,  and  whose  principles 
led  them  to  desire  liberty  of  conscience  for  themselves,  but 
not  for  those  who  diflfered  from  them.  In  the  fearful 
persecutions  of  the  Friends  and  Baptists,  in  New  England, 
the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  appear  to  have  had 

*  See  pages  401  to  403. 
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little  part ;  and  snch  part  as  the  colony  of  Plymouth  took, 
must  be  laid  not  to  John  Bobinson's  principles,  but  to  the 
way  in  which  the  Independents  became  gradually  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Boston  State  Church  Government.*  The 
Kew  England  churches  were  in  name  Independent,  but 
they  were  not  the  exponents  of  pure  Independency,  but  of 
the  Tiews  of  the  Puritan  portion  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
They  endeavoured,  as  we  have  already  explained,  to  carry 
out  Calvin's  idea  of  a  theocracy.  They  enacted  that  "  none 
should  have  the  rights  of  freemen  who  were  not  mefmbers  of 
some  regularly  established  Church."  Thjs,  we  are  told, 
*'  continually  exerted  a  secularising  influence  in  regard  to 
reUgion,  on  the  minds  of  the  truly  pious,  by  causing  a 
religious  character  and  profession  to  be  habittuiUy  viewed  as  a 
means  of  enjoying  civil  privileges/* 

'*In  the  next  place,  notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  the 
examination  of  candidates  for  church  privileges  at  that 
period  (about  1662),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
regulation  brought  into  the  Church  numbers,  continually 
increasing,  who  entered  it,  not  from  a  simple  regard  to  the 
institutions  of  Christ  and  the  welfare  of  His  spiritual  king- 
dom, but  from  selfish  and  mercenary  motives — for  the  sake 
of  secular  advantages  connected  with  Church  membership : " 

m- m 1 ■ ■ " ~-m- ■ — — 

*  The  Independent  Churohes  at  Plymouth  appear,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  haTB 
maintained  their  prinoipleB.  Edward  Winslow  says,  in  1646,  that  they  "do  not 
ezeroise  the  dvil  sword  against  those  who  diifer  from  them,  if  Christian  in  their  life,'* 
bat  against  "  evil  doers,"  and  not  against/*  tender  oonsoienoes,  who  follow  the  light  of 
Ood*8  Word. — **  Hypocrisy  Unmasked,"  London,  p.  101.  But  they  appear,  even  at  this 
period,  to  be  wavering,  and  Edward  Winslow  complains  "  that  the  government  of 
Plymouth,  to  our  great  grief,  have  only  stirred  up  the  Elden  of  the  Church  to  deal 
with  a  pastor " — and  *'  divers  of  his  congregation  who  approve  the  said  pastor " — 
'*who  walvefch  the  administration  of  baptism  to  infants.**  In  1656,  the  Plymouth 
authorities  made  a  law,  that  every  person  who  entertains  Quakers  is  to  be  fined  £5,  or 
to  be  whipped  at  Plymouth.  In  1658,  Gulworth  and  Hatherley,  magistrates  at  Soituate, 
entertained  Quakers  and  were  deposed.  In  1659,  the  Plymouth  people  were  not  sewre. 
— S«€  Bowden*s  "  History  of  American  Friends.** 
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and  the  result  was  that,  *^  the  religion  of  the  heart ''  was 
more  and  more  ^'neglected;''  the  means  of  grace  were 
applied  with  less  and  less  fidelity,  and  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit  were  withdrawn."  They  had  originally  two  classes 
of  members,  nominal  or  political  members,  and  ^^  qualified 
members;"  but  the  eflfect  was,  that  "  the  nominal  or  simply 
political  members  gained  the  ascendency."  *  Mather  says 
that,  '^if  the  apostacy  should  proceed  as  fast  for  the  next 
thirty  years  as  it  has  done  the  last,  surely  it  will  come  to 
this,  that  in  New  England  the  most  conscientious  people 
therein  will  think  themselves  to  gather  churches  out  of 
churches!'*  It  will  be  seen  that  the  strictness  of  their 
views  respecting  Church  membership,  was  in  this  case 
broken  down  by  the  political  necessities  of  the  country 
absolutely  requiring  that  persons  not  ready  to  take  up 
their  membership  in  the  churches,  should  not  be  disfran- 
chised as  respects  their  civU  rights;  and  rather  than  give 
up  their  idea  of  a  practical  Theocracy,  and  the  complete 
identity  of  Church  and  State,  they  were  compelled  to  con- 
nive at  the  introduction  of  improperly  qualified  Church 
members,  till  their  Church  membership  became  practically 
a  birthright. 

The  same  position  of  affairs  was  brought  about  in  the 
Society  of  Friends  by  widely  different  means;  but  the 
secularization  was  effected  on  a  principle  substantially 
the  same. 

The  Kingdom  of  Christ  being  represented  on  earth  by 
the  Churchy  and  the  Church  being  competent  to  exercise 
aU  the  secular  government  needful  to  ChristianSj  who  could 
refrain  from  desiring  that  "  the  seed  of  the  faithful "  should 
be  early  brought  under  so  desirable  a  government  ?    In  the 

*  Wianer,  qaoted  by  Dr.  Waddington. — See  **  Congregational  History/'  pp.  654,  655. 


case  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  aU  who  were  bom  into  it 
became  eventaally  entitled  to  the  civil  privileges  of  the 
theocracy,  while,  at  the  same  time,  strong  motives  existed 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  unworthy.  In  the  New  England 
theocracy  the  tendency  was  to  dimioish  a  dissatisfied  class, 
who,  while  they  remained  escluded  from  membership,  were 
debarred  the  privilegea  of  citizertship,  to  the  injury  of  the  State, 
and  to  render  the  Church  co-extensive  with  the  State,  by 
the  comprehension  of  persons  worthy  to  possess  State  rights, 
but  unwoTtky  to  be  received  as  Church  members.  They  thus 
endeavoured  to  make  the  Church  and  the  State  co-extensive. 
The  same  result  was  virtually  attiempted  to  be  accompUshed, 
by  the  institution  of  "  Birthright  Membership,"  combined 
with  a  careful  religious  training,  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 
The  course  of  events  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  up  to 
this  period,  may  be  therefore  briefly  recapitulated.  First, 
the  appUcation  of  a  wise  and  salutary  Church  govern- 
ment to  matters  purely  civil  and  beyond  its  province,  and 
the  prominence  thereby  given  to  secular  gifts  in  contra- 
distinction to  purely  Christian  gifts — "gifts  of  grace." 
Secondly,  the  non-adoption  of  the  practice  of  our  Lord 
and  the  Primitive  Chorch  (which  the  Society  professed 
to  copy)  of  the  public  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
the  church.  By  this  accidental  omission  in  their  polity, 
encouragement  was  given  to  a  purely  mystical  tendency 
to  press  the  true  and  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  personal 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  beyond  the  limits  assigned 
to  it  in  Holy  Scripture.  Not  only  was  Christ  in  the 
Person  of  the  Holy  Ghost  believed  in  as  a  real  Teacher, 
Guide,  and  Comforter,  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  tiie  Christian, 
and  also  from  time  to  time  appearing  in  the  hearts  of  the 
ungodly  as  the  "  Light  of  the  world,"  and  the  "  Light  of 
life  "  to  lead  them  to  heaven,  hut  he  was  declared  to  be  a 
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teacher  of  those  things  outwardly  revealed  in  Holy  Scripture, 
which  Christ  had  already  personally  taught  and  committed 
to  Christian  mm  to  teach ;  hut  a  contrast  was  drawn  between 
the  "  teaching  of  mm  "  and  the  teaching  of  "  God  alone." 
In  words  this  resembled  the  utterances  of  the  Early  Friends, 
but  was  in  meaning  diametrically  opposite.  In  the  one 
case,  it  was  the  denial  of  the  necessity  of  all  human 
teaching^  which  necessarily  destroyed  the  importance  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  led  to  the  depreciation  of  aU 
human  learning.  In  the  other  case,  that  of  the  Early 
Friends,  it  was  the  denial  of  the  Christian  ''gift  of  teach- 
ing "  to  unregmsrate  men. 

The  omission  of  the  practice  of  the  reading  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  the  Church,  tended  also  to  cause  the  full 
acknowledgment  of  the  Christian  gift  of  ''teaching''  by 
the  founders  of  the  Society*  to  be  forgotten.  The  gift 
of  prophesying,  or  speaking  to  the  edification,  exhortation, 
and  comfort '  of  believers,  under  those  warm  feelings  of 
Christian  love,  which  from  time  to  time  the  Holy  Spirit 
raises  in  the  hearts  of  Christians  towards  Christians, 
was  at  last  looked  upon  as  the  only  true  ministry  under 
the  Gospel  dispensation.  The  denial  of  the  gift  of 
teaching,  or  the  declaration  of  the  nature  of  the  Christ- 
ian religion  to  the  world,  by  those  who  felt  they  were 
called  by  God  to  the  work,  necessarily  followed.  Under 
these  circumstances,  less  and  less  attention  to  the  close 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  given  by  the  ministers! 
of  the  Society,  while  the  question,  whether  it  was  the  will 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  they  should  preach  at  a  particular 

*  See  p.  436. 

t  They  were  advised,  in  1728,  to  **  keep  to  the  form  of  sound  words,  or  Scripture 
terms,  and  that  none  pretend  to  be  wise  above  that  which  is  written;  and  in  such 
pretended  mtdomt  go  about  to  explain  the  things  of  God." 
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numentf  assumed  increasing  importance.^  Hence  arose 
preaching,  which  was  spoken  of  by  the  Church  itself  as 
that  which  was  calculated  to  bring  Christianity  into 
^'  contempt/'  The  amount  of  preaching  was  thus  neces- 
sarily reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  object  of  Fox  had  been  to  extend  and  deyelope  a 
system  which  should  provide  for  the  utmost  possible 
extension  of  lay  preaching,  and  its  organization  and  dis- 
tribution after  the  fashion  of  a  Methodist  ^'  plan."  The 
withdrawal  of  the  Society  from  its  position  of  a  Home 
Missionary  Church  was  seen  to  be  necessary,  when  Ministers, 
who  held  that  they  were  sent  of  God  to  preach  His  Gospel, 
no  longer  reflected  the  same  credit  upon  their  holy  calling 
which  they  did  in  earlier  times,  f 

We  have  seen  that  the  measures  taken  to  remedy  the  evil 
were  two-fold.  The  first  was  the  exercise  of  a  minute, 
doctrinal,  and  practical  oversight  of  the  Ministers  by  a  class 
of  officers  developed  by  a  Church  which  legislated  elaborately 
upon  civil  matters.  The  particular  churches  then  aban- 
doned without  a  struggle,  to  a  large  extent,  both  the  choice 
and  the  control  of  their  Ministers.  Instead  of  either  putting 
confidence  in  their  legitimate  Church  officers,  whom  they 


*  Snch  was  the  deyelopment  of  the  idea  of  a  "prophetical ''ministry,  that  in  the  year 
1750,  in  a  work  written  expressly  for  the  instmetion  of  young  ministers,  the  following 
description  of  a  minister's  duty  is  given : — **  Now,  a  spiritoal  minister  is,  and  ought 
every  day  to  be,  like  blank  paper ^  when  he  oomes  into  the  assembly  of  the  Lord's 
people."  '*  The  danger  of  borrowing  may  fie  as  near,  respecting  the  Seripturee  of  the 
Old  and  New  TestamenU^  as  with  any  other  book  that  may  affect  our  mtiub,  as  what 
we  have  before  heard,"  i,e. ,  from  other  ministers.  '*  For  it  is  no  more  lawful  for  us  to 
preach  what  we  have  read,  because  we  have  read  it,  than  it  is  for  us  to  preach  what  we 
have  heard  because  we  have  heard  it.** — **  A  Description  of  the  Qualifications  of  a  Gospel 
Minister,"  by  Samuel  Bownas.  This  minister  states  elsewhere  that  he  once  took  out 
his  Bible  at  a  public  meeting,  and  was  astonished  at  the  good  «ffeot  it  had  on  his 
hearers. 


I 

I  t  See  pp.  526,  630,  and  53L 
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held  to  be  called  of  God,  or  superseding  them,  they  trusted 
ft  class  of  persons  who  had  neither  greater  knowledge, 
greater  spiritual  gifts,  nor  greater  zeal  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Christian  reUgion  to  oversee  them,  and  with  results 
which  may  be  described  as  simply  disastrous.  We  have 
seen  that  this  Church  commenced  with  a  scriptural  and 
rational  system  of  membership,  which  was  maintained  with 
the  utmost  strictness.  The  practical  maintenance,  however, 
of  a  secular  govemmmi^  taking  cognizance  of  the  minutest 
matters,  not  only  robbed  this  of  its  spiritual  significance, 
but  led  to  a  secular  definition  of  membei^shipj  and  eventually  to 
a  Birthright  Membership,  which  made  the  Friends,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  one  of  the  founders  of  their  Body, 
only  "  a  part  of  the  World  "  separated  by  education  and 
peculiar  usages.  They  were  no  longer  persons  who  professed 
that  their  "Faith  stood  in  the  power  of  God;"  that  they 
were  "  in  possession  "  of  this  "  Gospel "  by  true  conversion 
of  heart,  and  had  become  members  of  a  particular  Christian 
Society,  because  they  wished  harmoniously  to  propagate  the 
Christian  religion,  and  to  uphold  the  New  Testament  ideal 
of  a  working  Church,  showing  forth  the  practical  effects  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  its  spirituaUty,  purity  and  power. 
A  Birthright  Membership  led  to  a  widely-spread  weakness 
and  corruption.  They  endeavoured  to  remedy  this,  not  by 
Christian  teaching  in  the  way  Christ  had  expressly  com- 
manded, but  on  the  one  hand  by  strictly  expelling  all  those 
who  were  disorderly  walkers;  those  who  married  out  of 
the  Society,  and  those  persons  who  did  not  exactly 
comply  with  the  rules  of  the  Church ;  and  on  the  other 
by  giving  a  sound  secular  and  reUgious  education  (as  far 
as  it  was  possible  in  the  nature  of  things  for  the  Society 
to  enforce  it)  to  every  child  who  was  deemed  a  member  of 
the  Society.    The  necessary  effect  of  these  measures  was — 
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Ist.  To  diminish  the  number  of  the  poor.  2ndly.  To 
discourage  the  introduction  of  the  poor  as  members  of  the 
Society,  and  to  hinder  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  And 
Srdly.  To  diminish  the  importance  dbd  usefahiess  of  the 
Christian  Ministry,  as  ordained  by  Christ  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Church  and  the  world. 

In  the  effort  to  escape  the  Scylla  of  a  hierarchical  Church, 
they  fell  in  the  Charybdis  of  a  hereditary  Church,  and 
jealous  of  the  members  God  had  chosen  in  the  body,  as  the 
hands  and  feet,  to  important  and  necessary  uses ;  they  also 
divested  them  of  some  of  their  most  important  functions. 
Although  they  did  not  fall  into  the  error  of  the  Seekers  and 
Banters  of  Fox's  time,  and  in  an  excess  of  democratic 
feeling  abolish  all  distinction  between  Church  officers  and 
members,  they  practically  carried  out  the  idea  that  a  person 
without  distinct  "  gifts  of  Grace  "  for  the  edification  of  the 
Church,  was  equally  valuable  or  even  more  important  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Church,  than  the  most  gifted.  The 
Church  became  merely  a  sort  of  fenced  or  hedged  portion 
of  the  world,  and  the  excellencies  or  peculiar  practices, 
which  the  world  honoured  when  they  were  the  result  of 
personal  and  Christian  conviction,  became  dead  and  worth- 
less things. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  activity  of  the  time  of  Fox,  in  1820, 
in  Ireland,  there  were  only  two  men  and  twelve  or  fourteen 
women  Ministers,  and  for  some  years  previously  there  was 
only  one  man  "  acknowledged "  as  a  Minister,  In  the 
church  in  Dublin,  numbering,  during  a  very  long  period, 
about  800  members,  they  had  not  a  single  male  person 
acknowledged  as  a  regular  Minister  for  a  period  of  nearly 
a  centw-y.  In  Scotland,  so  small  was  the  idea  of  the 
general  public  joining  with  them  in  their  worship,  that 
in  1759  it  was  the  practice  of  Edinburgh  meeting  to  keep 
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"the  doors  of  the  meeting-house  baned  or  hcked  in  the 
time  of  worship/'* 

The  results  of  the  Church  policy  pursued  between  1727 
and  1753,  bore  its  fruit  between  those  dates  and  1820,  and 
it  is  the  darkest  period  in  the  history  of  this  Church,  f  We 
see  men  of  the  brightest  piety  labouring  amid  the  greatest 
discouragement.  The  wholesale  ejection  of  members  dis- 
played by  the  map  here  inserted,  exhibits  a  zeal  for  the  purg- 
ing of  the  Church  not  tempered  with  knowledge ;  for  at  least 
one  half  of  the  members  ejected  were  excommunicated 
for  not  marrying  within  the  borders  of  the  Society, 
The  reduction  of  its  numbers,  when  no  longer  fed  from 
without,  was  enormous.  It  had,  however,  the  effect  of 
making  the  Society  more  manageable.  The  education  of 
their  children  occupied  a  constantly  increasing  amount  of 

*  See  Letter  of  May  Dminmond  to  James  Wilson,  among  Aberdeen  Monthly  Meeting 
MSS.    She  adds :  **  Indeed  I  was  far  from  approving  the  praotioe. " 

t  A  oarions  instanoe  of  the  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  Friends  of  this  period,  as 
compared  wit£  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Bestoration,  may  be  here  noted. 
The  Society  published  Barclay's  Apology,  and  took  npon  itseU  to  ezptmge  the  following 
sentence  from  this  work  contained  in  small  capitals.  In  these  times  the  question  of 
the  disposal  of  the  reyennes  of  the  State  Church,  is  an  important  point  to  be  solved 
before  the  change  can  take  place.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  wiser  proposition  has 
ever  been  made,  or  is  likely  to  be  made  on  the  subject,  than  the  expunged  danse,  which 
mns  as  follows : — **  The  only  way  then  soundly  to  reform  and  remove  all  these  abases 
(t.e.,  those  following  the  connection  of  the  Church  with  the  State)  is,  to  take  away  all 
stinted  and  forced  maintenance  and  stipends  [axd  SBXiNa  thosb  thinob  wbbb  ANCiENn<T 

OIVZN  BT  TBZ  PEOPLE  THAT  THEY  BETUBN  AOIIN  TO  THE  PUBLIC  TBEASUBT,  AND  THEBEBT 
THE  PEOPLE  KAT  BE  GBEATLT  BEEEnTED  BT  THEM,  FOB  THAT  THET  ICAY  SUPPLY  POB  THOSB 
PUBLIC  TAZATIOES  JJXD  DCPOSHIONB  THAT  ABE  PUT   UPON  THEH,  AND  BASE   THEHSELVBS   OV 

THEM.]  And  whoever  call  or  appoint  teachers  to  themselves  let  them  accordingly 
entertain  them.  And  for  such  as  are  called  and  moved  to  the  ministry  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  those  that  receive  them  and  taste  of  the  good  of  their  ministry  will,  no  donbt, 
provide  things  needful  for  them,  and  there  wiU  be  no  need  of  a  law  to  force  a  Hire  for 
tkenif  for  He  that  sends  them  will  take  care  of  them,  and  they  also  having  food  and 
raiment  will  therewith  be  content." — This  sentence  is  first  omitted  in  the  edition 
published  in  1765,  and  has  been  lost  from  the  work  since!  It  is  reprinted  In  the  cheap 
edition,  1869,  Irwin,  Manchester. 
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attention  daring  the  w&ole  of  this  period.  A  sound  religions 
and  scriptural  education  was  seen  to  be  the  only  salutary 
change  which  could  be  effected  in  a  Society  so  constituted. 
Extreme  difficulty  wan,  nevertheless,  experienced.  Local 
schools  were  tried  and  found  to  fail.*  The  indifference  of 
many  Churches  was  a  sore  trial  to  some  enlightened 
Christian  men,  and  in  1768  a  committee  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  took  the  matter  in  hand,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
eminent  Dr.  Fothergill.  f  The  report  was  approved,  but  it 
was  not  until  1762  that  practical  action  was  taken,  and  an 
Educational  Fund  of  £2,000  was  raised;  and  in  1777 
Ackworth  School  was  founded,  and  the  premises  and  land 
bought  for  J£7,000.  From  this  period  the  system  wad 
gradually  adopted  of  endeavouring  to  give  to  the  children 
of  every  member  a  boarding-school  education,  the  expense 
of  which  fell  either  partly  or  wholly  on  the  Society.  The 
experiment  was  thoroughly  successftd.  I  The  attention  of 
the  Society  was  directed  to  one  great  model  school.  The 
first  three  superintendents  offered  their  services  mthovt 
salary^  and  it  was  not  until  1804  that  a  salaried  superin- 
tendent was  obtained.  A  superior  education  was  given. 
Great  attention  was  given  to  the  storing  of  the  minds  of 
the  children  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

*  Wesley  stftied  in  1748,  that  pnblie  boy's  schools  were  **  nmseries  for  all  sorts  of 
wickedness.*'  He  also  says:  "  I  neyer  yet  knew  a  pious,  sensible  woman  that  had  been 
bred  at  a  large  boarding-sohool,  who  did  not  avez  one  might  as  well  send  a  young  maid 
to  be  bred  at  Dniry  Lane." 

f  Dr.  Fothergill  was  Wesley's  physician. 

I  It  was  watched  oyer  with  the  greatest  care.  '*  Our  friend  Dayid  Barclay,'*  writes 
]>r.  Fothergill,  **is  just  come  to  town  after  rending  teverdl  montht  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, merely  to  promcte  good  order  and  establish  in  conjunction  with  the  Committee 
the  neoessaiy  regulations  for  conducting  this  great  family,  which  has  increased  with 
unexampled  rapidity."  **  Not  only  the  children,  but  the  Society  at  large,  will  be  wit- 
nesses of  the  great  benefits  arising  from  this  seminary.  It  fills  the  hearts  of  all  ^o 
see  it  with  gladness." 


^1 
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Snperintendenis  of  the  highest  Christian  character  were 
engaged,  and  there  was  a  decided  effort  to  impart  a  sound 
moral  and  Christian  trainiiig.  *^Not  a  few  of  the  most 
valuable  members  of  our  religious  Society,  have  traced 
the  right  decision  of  their  early  life,  to  the  sound  reli- 
gious care  and  example  which  this  school  afforded  them/'* 
The  Society  was  no  longer  a  society  gathered  out  of  the 
world  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  but  one  which  en- 
deavoured to  extend  a  sound  Christian  education  to  every 
one  of  their  children.  In  1809,  the  ^^  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings"! ^d  under  their  consideration  the  subject  of  the 
provision  of  a  ^^  catechism  for  the  early  instruction  of 
youth  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  but  although  the 
draft  was  prepared  it  was  not  carried  into  effect,  pro- 
bably from  a  strong  opposition  to  systematic  religious 
instruction,  which  developed  itself  more  fully  at  a  later 
period. 

It  may  be  asked,  was  this  educational  experiment  suc- 
cessful? and  the  reply  which  we  think  must  be  made,  is 
two-fold.  It  was,  in  one  point  of  view,  eminently  suc- 
cessful, but  it  did  not  supply  religious  teaching  and  pastoral 
care.  It  did  not  go  far  enough.  The  arrangements  of  the 
Society  did  not  supply  a  continuation  of  the  religious  care 
and  influence  which  had  been  obtained  at  so  great  a  cost, 
and  so  wisely  exercised  on  the  rising  generation.  At  this 
most  critical  period  of  youth,  the  time  of  leaving  school,  a 
regime    of   many    silent    meetings,    and    the  lack  of   a 


*  Page  98. — "  Fiye  papers  of  the  past  proceedings  and  experience  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  connection  with  the  Education  of  Yonth.'*— John  L.  Linney.  Tork,  1848. 
This  work  furnishes  a  complete  history  of  this  portion  of  the  work  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  by  Samuel  Tuke,  of  Tork. 

t  This  Meeting  forms  the  standing  Committee  reporesenting  the  Society  when  the 
Yearly  Meeting  is  not  sitting. 
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ministry  which  was  calculated  to  engage  the  yonng,  tended 
rather  to  depress  than  to  animate  their  religious  interest. 
The  imperfect  arrangements  of  the  Society  for  the  extension 
of  religious  instruction  did  not  foster  in  the  young  a  warm, 
generous,  and  active  religious  life.  The  arrangements 
as  to  memhership  did  not  give  a  point  to  the  exhortations 
of  their  preachers.  Where  their  preaching  was  success- 
ful, this  success  was  not  evinced  by  an  open  avowal  of 
Christianity  and  the  reception  of  young,  energetic  members. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  young,  by  the  very  arrangements  of 
the  Society,  were  treated  as  converted  persons,  and  often 
participated  in  the  government  of  the  Society  before  they 
had  given  up  their  hearts  to  Christ,  and  professed  Christi- 
anity before  the  world. 

From  the  period  at  which  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
care  of  the  Society  in  the  matter  of  Christian  education 
began  to  tell  upon  the  rising  generation,  increased  religious 
life  began  to  manifest  itself.  The  great  Methodist  revival 
undoubtedly  influenced  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  not 
to  any  very  large  extent.  Wesley  seems  hardly  to  have 
moved  them  as  much  as  Whitfield.  At  Bristol,  in  1739, 
Whitfield  commenced  a  kind,  fraternal  intercourse  with 
them.  "  The  fiery,  vehement,  weeping  clergyman  had  as 
**  great  attractions  for  them  as  for  any  body  of  Christians, 
"  and  he  was  often  invited  to  enjoy  their  hospitality. 
**  Always  willing  to  hear  what  good  men  had  to  say  for 
**  their  particular  views,  he  discussed  with  them  their 
*^  arguments  for  omitting  all  outward  signs;  for  omitting 
"  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  for  denying  an  outward 
**  call  to  the  ministry,  and  for  insisting  so  much  upon  an 
**  inward  life.  He  told  them  he  thought  their  omissions 
*'  were  not  satisfactory  .  "...  so  marvellously  did  he  fail, 
^*  on  account  of  the  scholastic  way  in  which  he  had  been 
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*'  taught  to  look  upon  theological  truth,  to  apprehend  the 
"  oneness  between  much  of  his  own  teaching  and  theirs." 
"When  he  preached,  he  insisted  as  much  as  George  Fox  \ 

himself,  upon  the  necessity  of  having  Christ  in  the  heart, 
of  being  spiritually  minded,  of  following  a  *  Light  which 
never  was  on  sea  or  shore,'  and  of  attaching  more  value 
to  the  hidden  life  of  the  soul  than  to  an  outward  life  of 
forms;  he  was  almost  a  Quaker  in  an  Anglican  gown. 
But  when  he  chatted  with  the  Quaker  by  the  fireside,  he 
was  gownsman  of  Oxford,  jealous  for  his  orders,  his  calling, 
and  the  sacraments  that  he  had  to  administer,  &c."  On 
ship-board  he  appears  to  have  made  a  Friend  a  kind  of 
curate,  and  in  preaching  had  his  help.  In  Scotland  he 
had  "great  numbers"  of  Friends  as  his  hearers,  and  in 
Philadelphia  they  "were  very  friendly,  and  their  fellow- 
ship cheered  him  not  a  little."  In  1742,  Whitfield  says: 
"  A  pulpit  being  prepared  for  me  by  an  honest  Quaker,  I 
ventured  on  Tuesday  evening  to  preach  at  Marylebone 
Fields."* 

The  influence  of  either  Wesley  or  Whitfield  was  some- 
what later  in  producing  its  fruits  on  the  Society  of 
Friends,  than  among  other  denominations.  From  what- 
ever causes,  however,  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  increased 
in  power ;  it  was  developed  more  freely.  The  members 
of  the  Society  began  to  ask  whether  there  was  not  some 
Christian  work  for  them  to  do  in  the  world.      They  felt 

*  <*  The  Life  and  Trayels  of  George  Whitfield,  M.A.*'  By  James  Pattieeon  Glad- 
Btone.    Longmans,  1871.    Pages  126,  170, 177,  and  275. 

On  November  10th,  1789,  Whitfield  wrote  to  his  friends  in  England:  <*  If  need  be, 
resist  unto  blood,  bat  not  vHth  carnal  weapont.  Taking  the  sword  out  of  the  Jtand 
0/  Ood*8  Spirit,  I  fear  has  onoe  more  stopped  the  progress  of  the  Gtospel.  The 
Qoakers,  I  think,  have  left  us  an  example  of  patient  suffering,  and  did  more  by 
their  bold,  unanimous  and  persevering  testimonips,  than  if  they  had  taken  up  all 
the  arms  in  the  kingdom." 

QQ 
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that  the  Society  was  not  adapted  for  work  in  the  great 
Christian  harvest-field.  Their  more  eminent  members 
laboured  and  sorrowed  over  the  condition  of  their  own 
Society,  but  its  constitution  was  such  that  it  was  incapable 
of  any  changes  except  those  which  are  slowly  effected  by 
one  generation  dying  out  after  another. 

They  had  been  the  first  Christian  Society  who  had  cleared 
themselves  of  the  stigma  of  dealing  in  slaves ;  and  Divine 
Providence  seemed  to  have  laid  upon  them  a  special  mission, 
in  a  holy  struggle  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and 
slavery.  As  early  as  1780,  there  was  not  a  single  slave 
owned  by  any  member  of  the  Society,  with  its  knowledge 
and  consent,*  in  America  or  England.  Having  freed  them- 
selves from  the  guilt  of  slavery,  in  1783  they  petitioned  the 
House  of  Commons  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  and  slavery. 
This  was  the  first  petition  on  the  subject  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  great  struggle  which  now 
commenced,  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  occupied 
the  most  important  position;  till,  in  1833,  Slavery  was 
abolished  in  all  the  British  possessions. 

The  benefits  of  a  sound  religious  and  secular  education 
extended  to  the  poorer  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
led  them  to  the  benevolent  desire  to  extend  these  blessings 
to  the  whole  country.  The  system  of  Lancaster  (who  was 
originally  a  member)  was  supported  by  members  of  the 
Society.  The  principle  of  providing  a  •  simple  and  bibUcal 
Christian  education  for  the  poor,  without  giving  the  slightest 
prominence  to   any  creeds  or  formularies,  may  be  fairly 

*  It  ifl  obTions  that  there  were  some  members  who  held  BhiTes  in  Virginia  u  hiXe  as 
1787,  bat  the  Tearly  Meeting  directed  that  th^  shoold  be  expelled  from  the  Society. 
For  an  interesting  acconnt  of  the  whole  Bubject,  eee  "  A  Brief  Statement  of  the  Bise 
and  Progress  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Society  of  Friends  against  Slavery  and  the  Slave- 
trade."  Pablished  by  direction  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  the 
Fourth  Month,  1848.--Eite,  Philadelphia,  1848. 
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claimed  as  the  direct  result  of  the  religious  principles  of  the 
Society.* 

Then  followed,  in  1813,  the  work  of  Prison  Reformation. 
The  names  of  William  Allen,  EUzabeth  Fry,  EUzabeth 
Pryor,  Joseph  John  Gumey,  Stephen  Grellett,  William 
Forster,  suggest  the  history  of  the  most  devoted  Christian 
labour.  The  Anti- Slavery  Society,  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  the  Bible  Society,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's 
eflforts  to  ameliorate  the  Criminal  Code,  the  Society  for  the 
Reformation  of  Female  Prisoners,  either  originated  with, 
or  received  unmeasured  support  from,  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  The  effort  to  spread  the  Christian 
principles  which  these  Societies  embodied,  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  was  a  special  mission  of  some  of  its  most 
eminent  members.  The  Christian  philanthropy  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  at  this  period,  may  be  fairly  deemed 
the  result  of  its  Christian  principles,!  but  were  not  certainly 
the  result  of  its  church  system.  The  Society  was  brought 
into  contact  by  these  labours  with  all  that  was  good  in 
every  branch  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  benefit  was 
reciprocal.  But  the  result  of  their  labours  was  not  to  place 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  position  of  a  church  of 
Christ,  labouring  in  the  great  harvest  field  of  the  world, 
fulfiUing  thus  the  designs  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  eminent  Christian  men  and  women  of  this 
period  looked  about  for  a  sphere  of  Catholic  Christian 
labour,  and  found  it  in  departments  of  Christian  service 


*  Joseph  Lanoaflter  opened  his  first  school  in  St.  George's  Fields,  for  the  education 
of  the  poor,  at  a  very  reduced  charge  (**  7s.  per  annum  for  each  chQd  " — 800  children  in 
a  school),  in  1798.— Account  of  Joseph  Lancaster's  Plan,  &c.,  12mo.  Borough  Boad, 
Southwark,  1809.  The  Holy  Scriptures  formed  the  only  religioud  book  taught  in  the 
schools. 

t  To  these  labours  may  be  added  the  introduction  of  a  Christian  and  rational  treat- 
ment of  the  insane. 

<iQ2 
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which  had  been  neglected  by  the  Church  Universal,  and 
labour  was  not  lost  to  the  caase  of  Christ, 
iring  the  whole  of  this  period,  while  the  piety  and 
tion  of  its  members  were  shedding  lustre,  not  merely 
heir  church,  but  on  their  country,  the  Society  itself 
ieclining  in  numbers  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  In 
dealings  of  God's  providence  with  in^viduals,  we 
piize  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  tend  to  mitigate 
■esolte  of  their  mistakes  and  errors.  In  this  case  we 
I  to  see  the  tenderness  of  a  father's  love  arresting  and 
gating  the  natnral  results  of  an  honest  but  mistaken 
9e.  In  God's  dealings  with  Societies  or  Churches  the 
rse  seems  to  be  His  role,  and  the  results  of  their  well- 
aing  errors  are  worked  ont  to  the  bitter  end  with  an 
ring  accuracy,  and  the  inevitable  catastrophe,  though 
delayed,  may  be  predicted  with  some  measure  of 
linty.  Is  not  the  reason  of  this  difference  readily  to 
.ccounted  for,  if  we  regard  the  history  of  Churches  as 
as  the  history  of  nations,  as  intended  in  the  providence 
od  to  famish  us  with  illustrations  of  the  truth  or  falsity 
le  principles  which  have  guided  human  action  ? 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XXm. 


Extracts  tbokan  Addbebs  to  ths  SoasTT  or  Fbiends,  oomhonlt  gallbd  Quakers, 
ON  thur  bxoommunigatino  bugh  of  THEIR  Mekbers  as  karry  those  of  other 
Belioious  Professions.    London,  1804. 

Page  87. — ^Bo  ye  suppose  that  from  this  mle  your  members  have  inoreased  in  numbers 
or  respectability  f  I  shall  endeayour  to  prove  that,  while  population  has  prodigiously 
inoreased,  and  moa^  religious  sects  haye  kept  pace  with  it,  yours  has  decreased,  and 
i'lat  your  numbers  are  less  than  they  were  a  century  ago ;  as  a  proof  of  this,  look  oyer 
your  country  Meeting-houses  in  England,  and  you  will  find  many  of  them  quite  shut 
up  which  were  then  in  ezistenoe ;  many  more  nearly  deserted,  which  used  then  to  be 
filled ;  only  a  few  have  increased  in  numbers.  In  Scotland  and  Wales,  where  many 
of  your  Society  formerly  liyed,  there  are  now  yeiy  few  remaining.  Eyen  in  the  metro- 
polis of  Great  Britain,  whose  dimensions  and  inhabitants  haye  so  wonderfully 
inoreased,  ye  haye  three  Meeting-houses  less  than  ye  had  a  few  years  ago ;  and  from  the 
present  decreased  state  of  your  Society,  ye  haye  lately  thought  proper  to  unite  the 
Q.  M.  of  two  neighbouring  counties,  so  as  to  form  one.  This  haye  ye  done  in  seyeral 
instances,  though  your  custom  was,  when  your  members  were  more  numerous,  for 
each  county  to  hold  a  Q.  M.  for  itself ;  and  yery  lately,  on  account  of  this  increasing 
church  and  inquisitorial  authority,  many  of  your  members,  and  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable part  in  Ireland,  haye  seceded  from  you.  And  of  those  who  compose  your 
meetings  for  worship,  a  considerable  part  are  not  members  of  your  Society,  being 
excommunicated  for  marrying  those  of  another  profession.  Hence  those  inyidious 
distinctions,  unknown  to  your  Founders,  haye  arisen ;  for  such,  after  their  dismember- 
ment, are  not  admitted  to  your  priyate  assemblies  called  Meetings  of  Discipline. 
Their  children  also  are  excluded  from  them. 

There  are  enough  of  this  description  (i.e.  tllose  who  were  excommunicated  for 
marrying  out)  in  London,  to  form  a  considerable  assembly.  By  disfranchising  from 
your  body  persons  of  the  description  I  haye  been  alluding  to,  ye  haye  separated  from 
you  many  men  and  women  of  intrinsic  worth.  Meanwhile,  the  yain  and  irreligious 
and  assuming,  haye  been  subscribing  to  your  forms  in  order  to  obtain  power ;  for  it  is 
notorious  that  there  are  men  taking  an  active  part  in  your  discipline,  whose  conduct 
will  not  bear  the  scrutinising  eye  of  virtue  or  justice,  whose  only  merit  is  that  of  being 
rich  and  possessing  an  unbounded  assurance,  and  who  have  never  been  known  to 
diffuse  that  happiness  aroxmd  them  in  their  respective  spheres  of  Ufe,  which  religion 
and  humility  point  out  to  their  true  disciples. 

To  the  rising  generation,  I  recommend  to  preserve  inviolate  the  principles  of  their 
ancestors ;  they  are  well  worth  maintaining. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV, 

The  "Hicksite,"  or  Pantheistic  Secession  in  the 
American  Society  of  Friends.  The  Irish  Secession. 
Religious  Condition  of  the  Society  op  Friends  in 
America.  Report  of  the  "Friends'  Bible  Society" 
OP  Philadelphia.  The  Yearly  Meeting  op  Phila- 
delphia PRONOUNCE  THAT  THE  ORIGIN  OP  THE  DIFFICULTY 
WAS  THE  WANT  OP  CHRISTIAN  TEACHING  FOR  THE  YoUNG, 
AND  THE  ADMISSION  OP  UnTAUGHT  PeRSONS  TO  MEMBER- 
SHIP. The  Nature  op  Hicks'  Teaching.  Want  op 
Religious  Teaching  traced  to  the  old  distrust  op 
"Human(e)  Learning." 

The  year  1805  saw  the  commencement  of  a  movement  in 
the  American  Society  of  Friends,  which  was  only  averted  in 
England  by  the  measures  of  the  Enghsh  Society  which  we 
have  already  described.  This  movement  at  last  found  its 
exponent  in  an  eloquent  and  influential  Minister  of  the 
name  of  Ehas  Hicks,  and  in  1827  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  America  was  divided  into  two  bodies.  We  shall  deal  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  theological  aspect  of  the  dispjite, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  magnitude  of  the  movement  cannot 
readily  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 
To  show  how  completely  the  ground  was  prepared  for  the 
movement,  although  Elias  Hicks  excited  the  apprehensions 
of  some  persons  as  early  as  1817,  he  was  first  censured  by 
his  friends  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age ;  and  before 
he   died,  in  his  eighty-second  year,   about  sixty  tluyusand 
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members  were  led  away  into  the  dreary  wastes  of  Pan- 
theism, or  in  other  ways  lost  to  the  Society.*  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  about  30,000  persons  seceded 
jif  secession  it  can  be  called)  in  the  Yearly  Meetings  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia;  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
Christian  community  belonging  to  those  Associations  of 
Churches. 

The  same  movement  took  place  at  an  earlier  period 
m  Ireland,  in  1797,  and  appears  to  have  been  fostered, 
if  not  introduced,  by  American  Ministers.  The  English 
Yearly  Meeting  had  recommended,  and  the  Irish  Churches 
had  adopted,  the  following  question  addressed  to  all 
their  subordinate  churches: — **Do  Friends  endeavour,  by 
example  and  precept,  to  train  up  their  children,  ser- 
vants, and  those  under  their  care,  in  a  reUgious  life 
and  conversation  consistent  with  our  Christian  profes- 
sion, and  in  the  frequent  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  " 
An  opposition  was  made  to  the  word  "Holy,"  as  involving 
the  idea  of  an  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  beyOnd  that  of 
son^e  other  human  writings;  and  they  reasoned  that  since 


*  Review  of  the  Testimony  isBued  by  the  Orthodox  Seoeden  from  the  Monthly 
Meetings  of  Westbury  and  Jerioho,  against  E.  Hicks,  by  Evan  Lewis,  New  York,  1829. 
See  preface.  In  Bates*  "Miscellaneous  Repository,"  yol.  ii.,  p.  168,  the  number  ia 
estimated  at  56,000.  S3e  official  census  reported  to  he  Hicksite  Yearly  Meeting  of 
New  York.  The  <*  Friend,"  Tol.  iii.,  p.  205.  In  89  Monthly  Meetings,  14,768  Hioksites, 
5,351  Orthodox,  743  Neutrals.  The  Hicksite  ennmeration  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  trial 
Hendrickson  v.  Shotwell,  was  18,485  Hicksites,  7,344  Orthodox,  429  Neutral.  The 
Orthodox  account  gave,  in  $ix  out  of  eleven  Quarterly  Meetings,  7,241  Orthodox, 
5,123  Hicksites,  which  was  obyiously  an  incomplete  account.  A  work  has  just 
appeared,  "  The  Society  of  Friends  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  by  W.  Hodgson,  of 
Philadelphia.  He  estimates  the  total  number  of  the  '*  Friends,'*  at  that  period,  throw- 
ing in  *' Europe,"  as  95,000,  and  estimates  the  loss  by  Hicksism  at  about  32,000 — ^but 
as  no  basiB  is  given  for  this  calculation,  and  doubt  is  thrown  upon  all  estimate*  by  the 
oppoHte  party,  the  reader  must  draw  his  own  conclusions.  Owing  to  the  strong  party 
bias  still  existing  in  America,  it  is  said  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  English  writer  to 
make  any  statements  which  will  not  be  objected  to. 
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the  Spirit  of  God,  revealed  in  each  individual,  is  our 
supreme  guide,  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  was 
subordinate  to  it  and  to  be  judged  by  it.  As  a  deduction 
from  this  principle,  those  who  eventually  separated  held  that 
*•  no  distinct  Society,"  "  no  congregated  Society,"  **  ought 
to  exist,"  "  neither  ought  there  to  exist  any  book  (such  as 
the  Bible)  having  particular  dogmas  of  belief,"*  by  which 
a  religious  Society  is  to  be  guided.  The  only  essentials  for 
a  religious  Society  were: — 1st.  Belief  in  Inward  Revela- 
tion. 2nd.  Non-necessity  of  Rites  in  Divine  Worship. 
3rd.  Belief  in  the  benefit  of  silent  waiting  upon  God  in 
Divine  Worship.  These  w&re  the  only  essentials  of  a 
church. t  They  conceived  that  no  act  of  religion  was 
obUgatory  upon  them  without  a  special  and  immediate 
impulse  of  the  Spirit,  and  therefore  only  attended  public 
worship  when  particularly  moved  to  do  so.  J  The  Deity  of 
Christ  was  denied.  It  was  the  Christ  in  their  own  bosoms 
who  saved  them.  The  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  as 
far  as  they  figured  forth  their  soul's  victory  over  death,  &c., 
were  acknowledged,  but  it  was  from  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
alone  that  they  looked  for  salvation,  and  they  repudiated  or 
attached  small  importance  to  the  outward  work  of  the 
historical  Christ.  They  mysticised  the  Scripture  narrative 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden  into  a  metaphorical  account  of 
the  human  heart,  and  interpreted  other  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  on  the  same  principle.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  these  views  correspond  very  closely  to  those  of  the 
Ranters  and  the  Seekers  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  perpetuation  of 
these  views  was  closely  connected  with  the  church  stiiicture 


•  *<  Rathbone'B  Narrative,"  pp.  163  and  164.  f  **  Matthew's  Becorder,"  p.  72. 

I  **  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Richard  Jordan,"  Philadelphia,  1827> 
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and  church  action  of  the  Society  which  we  have  heen  tracing, 
and  not  to  the  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends  which 
acknowledged  the  New  Testament  to  be  their  creeds  and  there- 
fore considered  that  a  Christian  church  required  no  other.* 
We  will  endeavour  to  sketch  the  condition  in  which  the 
churcli  planted  hy  Fox  and  his  coadjutors  in  America,  was 
now  found.  It  had  greatly  flourished  prior  to  the  Hicksite 
secession.  The  simpUcity  of  its  structure,  and  its  full 
recognition  of  the  lay  element  in  church  government,  had 
given  it  a  rapid  power  of  extension.  Its  development  was, 
therefore,  perfectly  unfettered,  and  its  church  structure  and 
church  principles  must  he.  held  strictly  responsible  for  the 
result.  If  it  be  suggested  that  its  religious  opinions  were 
ra<1ically  wrong,  and  that  these  opinions  must  inevitably 
lead  to  the  results  which  we  describe,  we  reply  that  it  must 
then  be  shown  why  a  church,  strictly  Protestant,  and  pro- 
fessing to  be  guided  by  the  Scriptures  interpreted  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  did  not  gradually  correct  its  opinions  and  obtain 
clearer  Ught.  It  must  be  admitted  also  that  the  welfare  of 
a  society,  whether  reUgious  or  secular,  does  not  depend 
entirely  upon  its  theoretical  principles,  but  on  its  adapta- 
tion of  these,  to  the  necessities  of  human  life.  We  think  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  its  outward  structure  and 
practices  conduced  very  materially  to  the  result  we  are 
about  to  describe,  and  that  much  is  to  be  learned  from  its 
failure. 

The  Hicksite  movement  was  preceded  by  the  outbreak 
of  more  disorderly  spirits,  who  broached  somewhat  similar 
opinions  about  the  year  1817.  They  were  aptly  termed 
(with  some  reference  to  the  old  Banters  we  have  described) 
•*  New  Lights,"  or  "  Ranters."     They  gained  strength  by 

*  See  note,  p.  573. 
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the  year  1820,  and  were  recognized  in  America  as  holding 
Bimilar  sentiments  to  the  Irish  Secessionists.  They  claimed 
their  own  impressions  to  be  "Divine  Revelation,"  denied 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Atonement,  denounced  the 
Scriptures  as  "like  the  manna  gathered  yesterday;" 
"  Heaven  and  Hell  they  considered  to  be  merely  states  of 
mind  to  be  experienced  here  on  earth  and  continued  here- 
after," There  was  "no  Devil  but  that  which  was  in  man." 
Some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  seized  with  a  kind  of 
religious  madness,  brought  on  by  the  idea  of  spiritual 
impulses  and  wild  excitement.*  It  is  stated  that  these 
people  were  in  correspondence  with  persons  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  who  were  afterwards  followers  of  Hicks,  and 
Hicks  himself  patronized  and  circulated  their  organ,  the 
"  Celestial  Magnet."  About  1825,  these  people  had  pretty 
much  ceased  from  disturbing  the  Meetings  of  Friends  in 
America,  but  by  this  period  the  more  ably  led  movement 
of  Hicks  was  in  full  operation. 

The  views  of  the  Hicksites  were  substantially  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Irish  seceders,  except  that  the  former 
were  more  decidedly  pantheistic.  Elias  Hicks  declared 
that  "the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  in  us  and  in  every 
blade  of  grass,"  was  "alone  the  means  of  our  redemp- 
tion." It  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  a 
participation  in  the  views  of  Hicks  was  the  sole  cause  of 
his  success.  The  system  of  church  government  in  America 
was  the  same  as  that  which  has  been  already  described  as 
existing  in  England.  There  was  a  nominal  or  birthright 
membership,  and  a  practically  irresponsible,  oligarchical 
government.      The  system  of   "  ruUng-elders "  had  been 

*  As  an  illustration,  one  of  them  came  to  meeting  with  a  large  sword,  another  time 
with  an  axe  with  which  to  demolish  the  seats.  Another,  a  woman,  prophesied  her  own 
death,  and  lay  as  dead  for  nearly  four  hours,  when  she  rerived. 
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iiitrocluced  in  that  country,  and  they  generally  held  their 
ofiBces  for  life.*  It  was  so  with  their  Ministers.  Their 
church-ofl&cers  were  not  practically  responsible  to  the 
particular  congregation  who  appointed  them,  for  the  means 
taken  to  promote  its  prosperity.  The  result  was  the 
prevalence  of  a  merely  nominal  Christianity  in  the  so-called 
members.  The  church  had  an  imposing  army  of  church- 
officers,  who  ruled  the  members  with  a  high  hand,  and 
enforced  a  rigid  compliance  with  outward  rules ;  while  the 
more  important  work  of  Christian  teaching,  pastoral  care, 
and  a  development  of  the  religious  sympathy  of  the  mem- 
bers one  with  another,  and  other  obvious  means  of  religious 
influence,  were  neglected.  The  important  element  of 
religiotis  knowledge  was  lacking,  and  while  extreme  views  of 
the  perceptible  character  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
were  prevalent,  the  commonest  precautions  were  neglected 
by  the  church-officers  for  the  instruction  of  the  members 
and  especially  the  young.  To  a  very  large  extent  a  merely 
traditional  religion  prevailed.  Men  and  women  were  doing 
certain  things,  and  testifying  against  certain  other  things, 
rmrely  because  tlieir  parents  had  done  so  before  thenij  and  so  long 
as  they  acquiesced  in  the  existing  state  of  things  and  their 
church  officers  saw  the  mechanical  forms  of  the  church 
carefully  adhered  to,  they  considered  they  had  done  their 
duty  and  that  all  was  well. 

After  the  secession  had  taken  place,  it  was  deemed 
needful  by  the  orthodox  section  of  the  Society  to  form  a 
Bible  Society,  and  to  supply  their  own  body  with  Bibles. 
It  was  then  discovered  that  religious  knowledge  was  at  a 
lower  ebb  than  had  been  conceived  even  among  their  own, 

*  This,  of  coarse,  assisted  the  Orthodox  party  when  they  had  a  majority  of  the 
Chnroh  officers  who  held  their  views,  and  vice  versa,  but  it  undoubtedly  embittered 
and  enlarged  the  area  of  the  Secession. 
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the  orthodox  section  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America. 
In  seven  auxiliary  Societies,  four  hundred  families  of 
Friends  were  without  a  complete  copy  of  the  Scriptures ; 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  families  had  not  even  a  New 
Testament !  * 

EUas  Hicks  therefore  addressed  himself  to  the  young, 
whom  he  exhorted  to  assert  their  freedom  against  "the 
ruling  party/'  who  were  like  ^^ popes  and  cardinals/'  These, 
he  told  them,  could  not  go  on  with  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion, and  it  was  necessary  that  the  young  people  should 
take  the  lead;"f  and  unless  there  had  been  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  these  assertions,  we  may  well  believe  his 
success  would  not  have  been  so  great. 

The  Ministers  and  Elders  of  the  Society  had  little  hold 
upon  the  young.  The  teaching  element  in  the  Church, 
which  has  great  power,  had  been  neglected.  The  presence 
of  the  young  had  been  encouraged  in  their  church  meetings 
as  a  species  of  instruction,  but  some  traces  of  the  original 
and  scriptural  membership  of  the  early  Society  remained,  in 
a  vague  and  general  consent  to  leave  the  actual  transaction 
of  the  business  to  those  who  appeared  to  make  a  more 
decided  profession  of  religion.  J     This  was  travestied  and 

*  Report  of  the  Bible  Assooiation  of  Friends  in  America,  founded  at  Philadelphia  in 
1829.    In  a  Cironlax  issued  by  this  Society  (6mo. ,  1832) ,  the  following  figures  are  given : — 
267  families— 25  without  Old  Testament ;  20  without  Old  or  New  Testament. 

10  schools,  with  250  scholars,  mostly  without  Bibles. 
850  families — 18,  no  Bibles ;  schools  with  great  deficiency  of  Bibles. 

88  families  destitute  of  complete  Scriptures,  schools  badly  supplied. 
800  families — 78  without  complete  Bibles. 

80  families  "  entirely  destitute  of  the  sacred  volume." 
180  families — 20  without  Bible ;  40,  only  a  Testament. 
,     6  schools,  150  children — 50  without  Bible  or  Testament. 
400  families — 50  destitute  of  Scriptures ;  80,  only  New  Testament. 
250  children  in  schools — 50  are  without  Bible  or  Testament,  although  175  can  read. 

t  See  Declaration  of  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  1828. 
{  For  note  see  page  504. 
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rendered  absurd  during  the  progress  of  the  contest,  by  the 
assertion  of  the  orthodox  party  that  a  very  slender  minority 
had  a  right  to  excommunicate  the  rest  of  the  church. 

The  error  of  the  introduction  of  a  Birthright  Member- 
ship was  now  clearly  seen,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  young 
people,  under  the  leadership  of  Hicks,  in  a  majority  of 
cases  claimed  their  rights ;  and  scenes  of  excitement  ensued 
in  their  church  meetings,  equally  to  the  disgrace  of  both 
sections  as  professors  of  the  Christian  religion.  Law  suits 
were  instituted  between  the  parties,  in  which  both  parties 
claimed  to  be  the  successors  of  the  early  Friends,  and 
claimed  an  agreement  in  doctrine.  In  most  cases  these 
were  decided  by  the  judicial  tribunals  in  favour  of  the 
orthodox  party.*  Vast  numbers  of  young  people  were  led 
away  by  party  spirit,  sympathising  with  Hicks  without  in 


*  ThiB  led  to  a  good  deal  of  elaborate  quotation  of  the  early  Friendfl,  to  support  the 
Unitarian  and  Pantheistio  views  of  Hioks,  in  whioh  the  whole  literatore  of  the  Common- 
wealth times  was  searched  for  passages  supporting  this  view ;  and  were  made  to  apply 
to  a  contzoYersy  with  whioh,  on  a  earefnl  inspection,  they  will  be  seen  to  have  no 
relation.  The  reader  who  is  anxioos  to  see  an  able  statement  of  the  passages  relied 
upon  by  the  Hicksite  party  for  the  identification  of  their  views  with  those  of  the  Early 
Friends,  may  find  it  in  *'  Janney's  History,"  vol.  iv.,  ed.  1868.  He  states  (see  intro- 
dnotion)  that  copious  extracts  have  been  made  from  their  writings,  to  "  show  that  they 
did  not  differ  in  essentials  from  the  Trinitarian  churches,"  and  states  that  these  are 
''entirely one-sided,"  and  the  only  refutation  of  this  statement  is  fairly  to  notice  it,  and 
to  compare  the  general  views  of  the  writers  quoted  by  him  with  the  acknowledged  views 
of  Hicks. 

I  The  following  remarks  are  worthy  of  dose  attention : — "  It  is,  perhaps,  by  degrees, 
that  members  ir^  are  not  qualified  come  to  busy  themselves  with  the  spiritual  func- 
tions of  the  discipline  (i.e.,  the  church  meetings).  The  pecuniary  concerns  of  the 
Society  of  course  devolve  on  individuals  conversant  with  the  busy  scenes  of  active 
life.  Competent  external  knowledge  and  circumstances  are  thought  essential  qualifica- 
tions. These  qualifications  often  meet  in  individuals  deeply  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
and  spirit  of  the  world."  He  then  traces  the  evil  of  this,  and  then  adds  that  these 
secular,  or  not  strictly  Christian  persons,  **  by  degrees  come  to  suppoae  the  welfare  of 
the  Society  dependa  upon  their  guardian  care,^ — **^  A  Review  of  the  General  and 
Particular  Causes  that  have  produced  the  late  Diaorders  and  Divisions,"  p.  56,  by 
James  Cockbum.    Philadelphia,  1829. 
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any  way  agreeing  with  his  theological  views;  and  there  are, 
even  to  the  present  time,  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
profess  with  them  whose  views  embrace  all  shades  of 
opinion. 

The  young  had  not  had,  as  in  England — ^to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia — "  a  guarded 
religious  education."  It  was  complained  that  many  parents, 
while  outwardly  professing  Christianity,  had  not  imbued 
their  **  susceptible  minds  with  the  saving  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  and  habituated  them  to  frequent  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures."  We  can  readily  understand  how,  to  use 
their  own  words,  "  for  want  of  this  godly  concern  on  the 
part  of  parents  and  teachers,  many  of  our  youth  have  grown 
up  in  great  ignorance  of  those  all  important  subjects,  as 
well  as  of  the  history  and  principles  of  our  ancient  Friends ; 
so  that  many  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  cavils  and 
sophistry  of  designing  men,  who  were  seeking  to  lead  them 
astray  by  infusing  doubts  into  their  minds  respecting  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  revelation."* 

One  of  the  most  weighty  conclusions  this  important 
Association  of  Churches  came  to,  at  that  eventful  epoch 
in  their  history,  deserves  to  be  specially  noticed.  They 
fully  admit  that  the  "admission  of  persons  into  membfir- 
ship  who  had  not  been  sufficiently  grounded  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christian  faithy"  was  one  of  the  sources  of  the  catastrophe; 
and  yet  such  was  the  influence  of  habit,  that  the  lesson, 
learned  under  the  pressure  of  the  crisis,  passed  away, 
comparatively  speaking,  unimproved,  and  no  alteration  of 
their  system  of  church  government  then  took  place,  f    They 

•  •*  A  DedAration  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Frienda  in  Philadelphia,"  1828. 

f  In  the  most  flotixishing  Yearly  Meetings  on  the  American  continent  they  have  now 
a  very  complete  system  of  scriptural  instruction,  in  adult  schools,  in  which  even  the 
aged  are  frequently  found  united  in  the  same  class  with  the  young. 
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did  not  see  that  a  principle  of  church  membership,  which 
admits  persons  who  do  not  make  a  credible  profession  of 
faith  in  Christ,  cuts  at  one  of  the  strongest  motives  for  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  and  tends  to  ex- 
tinguish the  desire  on  the  part  of  a  religious  Society,  for 
the  careful  and  efficient  Christian  training  of  their  children. 

The  commencement  of  the  movement  was  a  depre- 
ciation of  the  New  Testament,  under  the  yeil  of  exalt- 
ing the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Bible  was  merely 
"  the  letter,"  or  a  "  dead  letter,"  "  without  any  life  at  all." 
Hicks  asserted  that  he  ^Moved  and  delighted"  in  the 
Scriptures,  but  desired  to  '^  set  them  in  their  right  place." 

An  able  writer  on  the  histoiy  of  this  period,  belonging  to 
the  orthodox  party,  remarks  that  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  America  "  were  remarkabably  preserved  in  love  "  prior  to 
their  harmony  being  disturbed  by  Elias  Hicks;  while,  by 
an  equally  able  writer  of  the  opposite  party,  the  same 
remark  is  made  that  ^'  the  Society  had  been  remarkable  for 
harmony  and  brotherly  love:  "*  and  it  is  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  ihe  practical  importance  of  the  prayer  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  for  the  Philippians,  that  their  "love  may 
abound  more  and  more  in  knowledge  and  in  all  judgment." 
He  also  remarks  that  the  movement  was  commenced  by 
lessening  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  They 
were  then  told  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  believe  any 
thing  which  they  could  not  understand.  Bible  societies,  and 
Christians  of  other  denominations,  were  then  abused.  When 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  thus  prepared,  "  Unitarianism 
was  broached,  and  Christ  was  spoken  of  as  a  great  prophet 
who  had  suffered  martyrdom,  as  others  had  since;"  and  he 
remarks  that  Elias  Hicks'  "influence  was  unbounded,"  and 


•  See  "  Janney'B  History,"  vol  iy.  p.  S68. 
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that  he  completely  directed  the  afifairs  of  the  Association  of 
Churches  or  Yearly  Meeting  with  which  he  was  connected. 
ELicks  had  previously  taken  the  position  of  an  advocate  of 
the  ahoUtion  of  Slavery,  and  published  a  work,  in  1811,  on 
the  subject,  addressed  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
"How  was  it,"  the  writer  asks,  "that  all  this  was  not 
earlier  detected  ?"  His  answer  is,  "  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  the  leading  cause  is  the  want. of  a  proper 
and  suitable  education."  The  writings  of  the  early  Friends 
(except  some  journals),  are  scarce  or  little  read.  All  kinds 
of  school  kaming,  except  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic, 
are  discouraged^  as  well  as  general  history,  and  hoohs 
written  by  persons  who  are  not  members  (i.e.,  of  the  Society 
of  Friends).  To  read  the  Scriptures  daily,  or  at  fixed 
hours,  is  declared  to  be  mere  formality.  In  many  famihes 
they  are  very  little  read.  It  is  not,  therefore,  so  very 
extraordinary,  as  might  at  first  appear,  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  people,  so  educated  and  so  instructed,  should, 
submit  to  be  led  and  so  entirely  influenced  by  such  a 
man."* 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  to  appreciate  the  full  force 
of  these  remarks,  that  at  this  period  a  teaching  ministry 
was  almost  non-existent,  so  completely  had  the  phase  of 
feeUng  which  originated  with  the  Ranters  and  Seekers  of 
the  Commonwealth,  overcome  the  opinions  of  the  founders 
of  the  Society ;  which  were,  that  such  a  teaching  ministry 
was  scriptural  and  apostolic.  It  had  become  the  fashion 
to  consider  those  Ministers,  who  claimed  the  fullest  impres- 
sion that  they  were  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their 

*  Beport  of  a  paper  by  Thomas  Eddy,  entitled  '*  Facts  and  Obseirations  iUostratiYe 
of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  present  State  of  Society  in  New  Tork."  Printed  from 
the  original  in  the  author's  hand-writing;  published  in  the  '* Cabinet,"  not  as  since 
oorrected.'*— Philadelphia,  1826. 
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Bennons,  the  most  spiritually  minded,  and  Hicks,  therefore, 
asserted  a  siill  higher  inspiration.  An  ear- witness  declares, 
that  in  the  sermon  he  first  heard,  "  you  informed  your 
audience,  that  when  you  arose  from  your  seat  you  knew  not 
on  what  subject  you  were  to  address  them;  nay,  further,  that 
when  ont  word  was  uttered  you  were  ignorant  of  that  which  was 
to  follow  I"*  He  was  **a  great  opponent"  of  what  he  igno- 
rantly  called  "a  hireling  ministry;"!  meaning  by  this, 
Ministers  supported  by  other  Christian  churches,  there  being 
no  State  provision  in  America,  and  thus  no  "hireling 
Ministers  "  in  the  sense  in  which  the  early  Friends  used 
the  term :  thus  identifying  the  movement  very  closely  with 
the  Banter  and  Seeker  element  which  gave  so  much  trouble 
to  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  time  of  Fox4 

The  state  of  things  which  produced  Hicksism  was  one 
of  the  direct  results  of  the  reaction  against  "  human(e) 
learning," §  which  had  its  rise  in  Germany  during  the 
times  of  the  Reformation,  which  attained  vast  dimen- 
sions in  the  Commonwealth  time,  and  which,  as  we  have 
before  described,  was  pushed  by  some  of  the  Separatists, 
Baptists,  and  even  by  the  most  intelligent  of  the  early 
Friends,  to  an  unreasonable  and  dangerous  point.  It 
is  a  curious  and  interesting  study  to  see  the  results  of 

*  "  Seven  Letters  to  Elias  Hioks,  on  the  Tendency  of  his  Dootrines  and  Opinions/'  by 
a  Demi-Quaker.    Philadelphia,  1825,  letter  8rd. 

t  Testimony  of  Jerioho  Monthly  Meeting  oonceming  Elias  Hioks,  deceased. 

{  See  p.  273,  and  note  also  pp.  471,  472. 

§  To  show  that  the  same  oonolusions  were  arrived  at  by  an  eminent  Minister  of 
the  Society  in  England,  who  had  personally  examined  the  subject,  and  travelled  ex- 
tensively among  the  '*  Friends  "  in  America,  some  very  able  and  temperate  remarks 
are  to  be  found  in  Benjamin  Seebohm's  private  memoranda.  (Provost  A  Co.,  1873, 
p.  281).  "  The  evil  is  directly  to  be  traced  to  the  fear  of  human  learning  and  sound 
religious  instruction  interfering  with  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.*^  An  account  is 
also  given  of  a  modem  sermon  by  a  Hickaite  preacher,  which  boars  very  fully  the 
stamp  of  Pantheism. 
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this  wave  of  religious  opinion,  embodied  in  the  practical 
experience  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years  later.  It  may  be  objected,  that  human 
learning  does  not  secure  other  churches,  who  take  great 
paind  to  cultivate  its  application  to  religion,  from  pantheistic 
philosophy,  and  other  forms  of  religious  error.  The  writer 
does  not  contend  that  it  will  do  so.  The  question,  however, 
is,  whether  the  highest  powers  of  the  human  intellect  should 
not  be  pressed,  by  universal  consent,  into  the  active  service 
of  the  Visible  Church.  If  Christ's  religion  is  to  be 
advocated  and  defended  by  faithful  souls,  will  He  tmthhold 
His  Holy  Spirit  and  special  blessing  from  those  who 
cultivate  the  intellect,  desiring  to  dedicate  it,  as  one  of 
His  choicest  gifts,  to  His  service  ?  The  question  of  the 
appropriation  of  a  particular  caste  of  men  to  the  defence  of 
Christianity  does  not  meet  us  here,  because  the  highest 
cultivation  and  the  choicest  gifts  of  the  intellect  can  never 
be  restrained  to  a  single  class  or  profession ;  *  and  one  of 
the  objects  of  this  work  is  to  enquire  how  these  gifts  can 
be  employed  by  the  Church  of  Christ  with  greater  freedom. 
The  more  fully  all  the  members  of  Christian  churches  are 
instructed  in  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  the 
greater  will  be  the  exemption  from  particular  forms  of  error, 
and  the  nearer  will  be  their  agreement  in  all  essential  points 
of  Christian  truth.  The  complaint  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellect  tends  to  diminish  spiritual  religion^  merely  implies 


*  **  If  we  look  at  the  most  eminent  defenders  of  Christianity  in  the  eighteenth 
centniy,  we  find  that  they  were  not  theologians ;  they  were  not  clergymen ;  nay,  more, 
they  were  men  who,  if  actuated  by  reUgious  motiyee,  would  have  gained  far  more 
repute  and  consideration  if  they  had  chimed  in  with  the  general  voice  of  the  times* 
The  most  able  defenders  of  Christianity,  Euler  and  Albert  Von  Haller,  were  not 
theologians,  but  the  leaders  of  science  in  their  day — Euler  in  mathematics,  Haller  in 
physiology."  Page  112,  **  Hagenbach^s  German  Batinnalism." — Clark,  Edinburgh, 
1805. 
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a  reflection  upon  Christian  churches  who  do  not  cultivate 
and  cherish  sanctified  intellect ;  and  who  do  not  yet  under- 
stand how  to  use  the  talents  of  their  most  gifted  members^  unless 
they  are  willing  to  be  merged  in  the  ranks  of  a  profes- 
sional ministry. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  "Beacon"  Controversy  in  the  Society  op  Friends. 
Object  of  the  "Beacon."  The  "Manchester  Com- 
mittee." The  Suggestions  op  Crewdson,  Boulton, 
AND  Others,  for  the  benefit  op  the  Society  op 
Friends.  Crewdson  is  suspended  from  the  Office 
OP  A  Minister.  He  and  his  followers  Secede. 
Effects  of  the  system  of  Governing  "Elders"  dur- 
ing THE  Controversy.  Beneficial  effect  op  the 
Establishment  of  Sunday  Schools  and  Home  Mission 

EFFORTS   IN    THE    SOCIETY    OP    FrIENDS.      ThB    "FrIENDS' 

Foreign  Mission  Society." 

The  alarm  which  was  felt  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
in  England,  at  the  Pantheistic  secession  of  nearly  half 
the  Society  in  America,  was  very  great,  and  they  speedily 
repudiated  all  connection  and  refused  all  correspond- 
ence with  that  party.  At  this  period,  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  highly  cultivated  Christian  men  in  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  England,  thought  they  clearly  saw 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Fothergill  and 
his  coadjutors  in  the  cause  of  the  religious  education  of 
their  children,  the  results  would  have  been  the  same  in 
England;  and  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  germs  of  the 
same  movement  existed  in  this  country.  This  led  to  what 
has  been  called  the  "  Beacon "  controversy  in  the  Society 
of  Friends.  We  shall  endeavour  strictly  to  limit  our 
account    of   this    occurrence    to  the  points  in  which  it 
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illustrates  our  subject,  and  our  object  will  be,  not  to  show 
who  were  right  and  who  were  wrong,  but  to  maintain  that 
the  internal  structure  and  constitution  of  the  church  to 
which  they  belonged,  was  the  cause  which  more  than  all 
others  separated  a  large  number  of  estimable  Christian  men 
from  a  Society,  which,  perhaps,  of  all  the  old  Common- 
wealth churches  most  needed  their  help*  There  are  those 
now  living,  who  separated  themselves  from  the  Society  of 
Friends  at  that  period,  who  have  fully  admitted  that  the 
reforms  which  have  already  taken  place,  and  the  liberality 
of  sentiment  which  at  present  prevails,  would  have  (at  that 
period)  fully  satisfied  them,  and  have  induced  them  to  con- 
tinue their  labours  of  Christian  love  in  connection  with  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  account  for  the 
extraordinary  eflfect  which  was  produced  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  by  the  publication  of  a  tract  called  the  "  Beacon," 
by  a  Minister  at  Manchester,  of  the  name  of  Crewdson,  in 
1833,  except  by  stating  the  fact  that  the  Society  of  Friends 
of  that  day  had  entirely  forgotten  the  origin  of  a  provision 
which  had  its  rise  in  the  times  of  Fox;  viz.,  that  no  book 
of  a  reUgious  character  should  be  acknowledged  as  in  any 
way  representing  the  opinions  or  principles  of  the  Society, 
unless  it  had  been  submitted  to  a  Committee  of  the  central 
Ministers'  Meeting  of  the  Society,  called  the  "  Morning 
Meeting." 

In  those  early  times,  unwise  literary  productions  of  some 
of  the  "Children  of  Light "  had  given  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
and  had  even  been  attempted  to  be  made  a  pretext  for  an 
indiscriminate  persecution  of  the  whole  Society.  The 
publications  approved  by  this  Committee  were  aided  by 
grants  of  money,  and  received  assistance  by  an  organized 
distribution.     But  it  was  never  intended  that  these  works 
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should  be  accepted  as  Greeds.  The  "  Apology "  of  Barclay 
was  largely  printed  and  distributed  by  the  Society,  and  was 
accepted^  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating  (contrary 
to  the  principles  of  the  ancient  Society),  as  a  distinct  creed 
which  every  person  hearing  the  name  of  a  **  Friend  "  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  accept  in  all  its  parts.*  We  have  already 
shown  that  Barclay's  own  principles  of  church  government, 
as  set  forth  in  his  *'  Anarchy  of  the  Ranters,''  distinctly 
affirm  that  "  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  truth,"  as 
they  professed  them,  were  held  "  as  they  were  delivei^ed  by  the 
Apostles  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;"^  that  a  true  church 
of  Christ,  consisting  of  those  who  were  "  in  a  measure 
sanctified,  or  sanctifying  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  led  by 
His  Spirit,"  held  the  power  of  decision  in  case  of  any 
diflference  of  opinion.  There  was,  consequently,  no  written 
creed  but  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  and  the  meaning 
of  these  Scriptures,  as  far  as  the  practical  objects  of  their 
association  were  concerned,  must  be  interpreted  by  the 
Church,  with  the  special  assistance  of  their  Ministers.  I  At 
this  period  it  was  deemed  sufficient  proof  of  I.  Crewdson's 
doctrinal  '^  unsoundness,"  to  state  that  he  objected  to  certain 
portions  of  the  able  theological  treatise  of  Barclay.  §     It 

*  It  has  been  generally  OTerlooked  by  writers  on  the  sabjeet,  that  this  work  is  mainly 
a  reply  to  the  '*  Shorter  Catechism  "  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  and  should  be 
read  and  compared  proposition  by  proposition. 

t  Page  21,  Irwin's  Edition  of  "  Anarchy  of  the  Banters."-*Manchester,  1868. 

{  See  pp.  48,  49.— Ibid. 

§  **  Now,  if  being  general,  and  keeping  to  the  terms  of  Scriptnres  be  a  fanlt,  we  are 
like  to  be  more  vile  with  the  Bishop  :  for  thanks  be  to  God,  that  only  U  our  creed,  and 
with  good  reason  too ;  since  it  is  fit  that  should  only  conclude  and  be  the  creed  of 
Christians,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  could  only  propose  and  require  us  to  believe.  For 
if  ihe. comment  is  made  the  creed  instead  of  the  text,  from  that  time  we  belieye  not 
in  God,  but  in  man." — Wm.  Penn*s  ** Defence  of  a  Paper,  called- Gospel  Truths, 
against  the  Bishop  of  Cork's  Exceptions." — Peiln*s  Works,  vol.  iL  pp.  895-6.  Folio 
1726. 
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appears,  therefore,  that  those  who  on  this  ground  objected 
to  Crewdson  and  his  followers,  were  really  violating  the 
original  compact  on  which  the  Society  had  been  constituted. 

The  origin  of  the  movement  dates  from  1831,  when  a 
tract  association  at  Manchester  was  broken  up  in  conse- 
quence of  doctrinal  differences.  In  1833,  a  Scripture- 
reading  Meeting  for  the  mutual  study  of  Holy  Scripture, 
was  formed  at  Manchester  by  an  "Elder,"  William  Boul- 
ton.  This  was  objected  to  in  the  local  "Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders,"  on  the  ground  that  such  meetings 
"  were  calculated  to  promote  a  growth  in  the  branch  rather 
than  a  deepening  in  the  root;"  and  from  this  time,  to  1835, 
"an  exception  as  to  Christian  unity"  was  minuted. 

The  object  of  the  "  Beacon  "  was  to  show,  "  that  we  are 
not  authorized  to  expect  to  be  taught  the  true  knowledge  of 
God  and  His  salvation,  our  duty  to  Him  and  to  our  fellow 
men,  immediately  by  the  Spirit,  independently  of  his  revela^ 
Hon  through  the  Scriptures,"  and  that  the  terms  "inward 
light,"  "vehiculum  Dei,"  &c.,  were  unscriptural  express- 
ions, and  conduced  to  the  development  of  Hicksism.  The 
writings  and  expressions  of  the  early  Friends  had  been 
perverted  by  Hicks  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
grossest  Pantheism.  The  Society  of  Friends  was  astonished 
to  find  from  this  "Beacon,"  which  warned  them  against  the 
new  heresy,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  phraseology  of  their 
preachers,  and  the  current  terms  of  their  theological  books, 
which  had  grown  up  almost  imperceptibly  during  the  last 
century,  were  quoted  as  distinctive  marks  of  Hicksism,  and 
refuted  by  Scriptural  proofs.* 

In  1835,  the  Yearly  Meeting  (or  Central  Synod,  of  the 
Society)  appointed  a  Committee  to  examine  into  the  cause 

*  e.g.,  "  Dwelling  deep/'  *'  gathering  home  to  the  gift  of  Qod  in  our  own  hearts/' 
*' absence  of  all  oreatnrely  exertions.'* 
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of  the  disunity  which  had  originated  in  the  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  of  Manchester  meeting.  It  would 
occupy  more  space  than  the  subject  merits,  to  describe  in 
ftdl  the  practical  working  of  the  machinery  of  the  Society, 
and  the  details  of  this  incident  in  the  history  of  this 
little  church.  But  it  will  be  instructive  to  enquire  what 
were  the  objects  and  opinions  of  those  persons  who  were 
charged  with  troubling  the  peace  of  the  church.  There  is 
not  the  sUghtest  evidence  in  the  minutes  of  that  Com- 
mittee, or  from  any  other  source,  that  originally  they  were 
persons  who  desired  to  raise  a  party,  or  to  separate  from 
the  Society  of  Friends ;  *  but  merely  that  they  were  per- 
sons of  genuine  piety,  whose  eyes  were  opened  by  the 
imparalleled  apostacy  from  the  Christian  religion,  of  nearly 
one  half  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America,  and  who 
desired,  by  what  they  deemed  judicious  .and  scriptural  re- 
form, to  benefit  the  Society  in  England. 

Since  it  was  a  fact  that  similar  views  to  Hicksism  had 
been  advocated  some  years  previously  (as  before  described) 
in  the  EngUsh  Society  of  Friends,  by  persons  of  great 
natural  abihty,  they  were  anxious  to  secure  their  own 
religious  Society  from  a  similar  catastrophe,  and  conse- 
quently they  advocated  the  following  reforms: — Ist.  The 
recognition  of  the  duty  of  the  church  **  to  provide  efficient 
means  of  giving  scriptural  instruction  to  all  its  members," f 
and  specially  by  the  extension  of  scriptural  instruction  to 

*  In  the  oondiuion  of  the  preface  to  the  seoond  edition  of  the  *'  Beacon,"  Grewdson 
"  expressed  his  fervent  desire  for  the  members  of  our  Society,  that  we  may  be  "  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the 
I  chief  comer  stone :  that  we  may  increase  in  that  charity  which  beareth,  beliereth, 

hopeth,  endoreth  all  things,  and  thus  be  faTOured  more  abundantly  to  experience  the 
nnity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace/' 

t  fioalton*6  three  Essays,  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's 
Committee. 
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all  young  people  leaving  school.  2nd.  The  social  study  of 
Holy  Scripture  among  members  of  churches,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  properly  qualified  church  officer.  8rd.  The  reading 
of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  meetings  of  the  church  for  worship. 
They  desired  the  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that  silence 
was  "  not  essential  to  worship,"  and  that  although  profitable 
for  a  part  of  the  time  of  worship,  our  duty  to  the  uncon- 
verted, and  to  a  collection  of  partially  instructed  believers, 
requires  distinct  religious  teaching.  4th.  The  recognition  of 
the  gift  of  teaching,  contrasted  with  a  purely  "prophetical'' 
ministry;  "teaching"  being  a  Gospel  ministry  of  a  different 
character  it  was  true,  but  equally  important  to  the  church. 
5th.  The  full  and  clear  recognition  by  the  church,  in  cases 
of  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members  involving  prac- 
tical points  of  church  action,  of  the  authority  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures,  and  that  an  appeal  to  such  phrases 
as  "  the  writings  of  our  predecessors,"  "  the  well-known 
views  of  Friends,"  "  the  views  as  held  by  our  Society,"  &c., 
or  to  any  theological  work  by  individual  members,  either  of 
the  ancient  or  modem  Society,  as  a  church  standard  of 
doctrine,  was  improper.  One  of  these  persons,  William 
Boulton,  objected  to  birthright  membership,  and  said  that 
the  "peculiarities"  which  had  characterized  the  Society 
were  "a  yoke  of  bondage."  They  were  charged  with 
speaking  of  the  Bible  as  the  only  channel  of  God's  commu- 
nication with  the  soul.  This,  they  say,  was  not  so.  In 
denouncing  the  doctrine  of  the  "inward  light,"  or  "light 
within,"  they  merely  meant  the  Hicksite  doctrine,  and  not 
the  doctrine  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit^  held  by  the  Society. 
They  did  not  "  limit "  the  Spirit's  "  gracious  impressions." 
The  Holy  Spirit  was  to  be  recognized — 1st.  In  illumination 
of  the  soul,  by  which  we  obtain  a  saving  knowledge  of  the 
truth  revealed  in  Scripture.  2nd.  As  a  sure  guide  to  holiness. 
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8rd.  In  His  appointment  and  renewed  quaKfications  for  all 
church  gifts  and  callings.*  But  so  little  prepared  were  they 
to  secede  from  the  Society,  that  in  1837  one  of  their  followers 
wrote  to  dissuade  those  who  were  unsettled,  from  joining  the 
Church  of  England,  and  said  in  a  published  work,  **  if  seces- 
sion was  necessary,"  they  ought  to  form  a  separate  body  of 
**  Evangelical  Friends." 

It  may  be  contended  that,  had  the  controversy  arisen  in 
a  church  on  the  principle  of  pure  independency,  it  would 
have  been  settled  in  a  few  months  by  an  amicable  separation 
of  each  particular  meeting,  by  mutual  agreement,  into  two 
churches;  and  that  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  temper  would 
have  been  saved,  and  that  the  two  churches  would  each  have 
served  the  cause  of  Christ.  Their  controversy  would  have 
been  practically  settled  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  We 
venture  to  think  that  a  similar  course  might  be  properly 
followed,  by  a  connectional  body  in  a  similar  case.  It  was 
because  the  differences  of  opinion  in  question  were  con- 
sidered by  both  parties  to  be  fundamental,  that  this  course 
could  not  be  followed,  even  if  it  had  been  considered  consti- 
tutional. 

The  Committee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  on  the  27th  of 
Tenth  Month,  1836,  suspended  Isaac  Crewdson  as  a  minis- 
ter. In  the  following  Yearly  Meeting,  the  report  of  the 
Conmiittee  was  severely  criticised  by  the  statement  of  one  of 
the  sympathisers  of  those  who  left  the  Society,  that  "  their 
action  had  made  a  wreck  of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
driven  out  of  the  Society  some  of  its  brightest  ornaments.'* 
Fifty  heads  of  families,  and  150  members,  had  resigned  their 
membership.  In  1837,  a  meeting-house  for  those  who 
separated,  was  built  at  Manchester,  costing  JS3,000,  to  seat 

*  Crewdson^B  Letter  to  Yearly  Meeting  Committee,  11th  Eighth  Month,  1836. 
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600  persons,  and  a  Sunday  School  for  1,000.  They  had 
three  ministers,  and  their  meetings  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  Society  they  had  left,  except  that  the  Bihle  was  read  and 
the  meeting  opened  with  prayer.  The  usual  faults  of  reli- 
gious controversialists  unquestionably  existed  on  both  sides. 
Some  of  those  who  seceded  with  Crewdson,  were  greatly  to 
blame  for  the  attempt  to  make  good  their  position  by 
attacking,  not  only  the  theology,  but  the  Christian  character 
of  George  Fox  and  other  worthies  of  the  ancient  Society. 
The  excitement  of  religious  controversy  was  wholly  un- 
favourable to  a  calm  examination  into  the  theology  and 
history  of  the  stormy  times  of  the  Commonwealth.  Luke 
Howard,  however,  one  of  their  ablest  adherents,  who  was 
intimately  versed  in  the  history  of  the  early  Friends,  and 
was  the  editor  of  the  "  Yorkshireman "  (a  very  able  denomi- 
national journal),  defended  and  vindicated  both  the  character 
and  the  true  aim  and  object  of  Fox  and  his  friends. 

They  argued  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  that,  even  if  the 
Society  held  the  outward  Ordinances  to  be  no  essential  part 
of  the  Christian  religion,  they  could  not  logically,  for 
example,  ^^ forbid  water  "  to  those  who  desired  to  be  bap- 
tised.* On  leaving  the  Society,  they  advocated  the  use  of 
the  outward  ordinances  of  believer's  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  some  of  them  inclined  to  Calvinistic  theo- 
logical views.  There  is  no  record  of  the  number  of  members 
in  various  districts  who  were  thus  lost,  but  it  was  relatively 
to  the  adult  membership  very  large,  and  comprised  some  of 
the  oldest  and  most  influential  families  in  the  Society,  who 
were  well  known  for  their  piety,  their  intellectual  and  general 
culture  and  special  attainments. 

Li  the  Hicksite  secession  in  America,  and  in  the  '^ Beacon" 


*  Speech  of  Luke  Howard,  reported  by  W.  Tanner. 
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difficulty,  the  arrangements  of  the  Society  which  gave  great 
prominence  in  all  matters  of  doctrine  to  "governing"  or 
non-preaching  "Elders,"  were  found  most  prejudicial  to  the 
Christian  interests  of  the  Society.  It  was  obvious  that  a 
large  number  of  these  officers  did  not  possess  the  theolo- 
gical qualifications  which  were  necessary  for  the  delicate 
office  of  "advising"  the  ministers  upon  matters  of  Christian 
doctrine.* 

This  was  illustrated  very  clearly  in  the  Hicksite  secession, 
by  the  length  of  time  during  which  teaching  subversive  of 
the  Christian  religion  was  continued  in  the  American 
churches,  not  only  unchecked,  but  unobserved.  In  the  case 
of  the  "  Beacon  "  difficulty,  the  flames  of  controversy  were 
fanned  by  the  objections  made  by  these  officers  to  well- 
known,  able  and  (prior  to  the  strife)  well  approved  Ministers, 
not  so  much  for  what  they  did  preach  as  for  what  they  did 
not  preach.  One  of  them,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  very 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  history  of  the 
Society,!  remarks  that  he  knew  of  thirty  Ministers  who  had 
been  attempted  to  be  silenced,  at  this  period,  by  the  simple 
statement  from  the  ruling  "Elders  "  that  "  their  preaching 
was  not  in  tlieLife."  After  making  every  allowance  for  reli- 
gious excitement,  the  effects  of  this  oversight  of  the  minis- 
try by  a  ruling  eldership  (elected  for  life,  without  theological 
training,  and  practically  irresponsible  to  the  Church  for  the 
right  exercise  of  their  office),  must  be  deemed,  in  this 
instance,  to  have  been  disastrous.  A  number  of  persons  of 
irreproachable  Christian  character,  the  purity  of  whose 
motives  was  never  questioned,  men  simply  desirous  to  effect 

*  The  fact  that  many  of  these  ofScers  were  tromen,  did  not  tend  to  decrease  the  ezoite- 
ment  or  conduce  to  a  more  judicions  handling  of  the  difficulty. 

f  Elisha  Bated,  author  of  *'  The  Doctrines  of  Friends/*  1825»  Ohio;  1836,  Manchester. 
Extracts  from  the  works  of  the  Society  on  the  *^  Divinity  of  Christ,  benefits  of  His 
eommg,  the  Scriptures,*'  &o.,  1825. 
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a  scriptural  refonn  of  a  religious  Society  which  they  loved 
and  had  zealously  served,  were  censured  by  the  Church  for 
some  very  slight  shades  of  difference  of  opinion,  and  resigned 
their  membership.* 

Although  they  did  not  preserve  the  same  separate  exist- 
ence as  the  Hicksite  body,  the  result  was,  that  all  the 
views  of  Isaac  Crewdson's  followers  which  would  bear  dis- 
cussion, took  root  in  the  Society  of  Friends  in  England  and 
America;!  while  the  great  Hicksite  body  in  America  have 
dwindled  in  number,  and  their  practical  extinction  cannot 
be  far  distant,  excepting  in  Philadelphia,  where  they  have 
increased,  owing,  probably,  to  the  perpetual  doctrinal  con- 
troversy in  which  the  Society  of  Friends  in  that  city  have 
been  engaged  since  the  separation. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Oxford  stated,  some  years  ago,  that 

*  It  may  be  stated,  that  in  the  preparation  of  this  account,  the  whole  of  the  works 
issued  during  this  controTersy,  as  far  as  known,  including  the  original  sealed  MSS.  of 
the  Lanccahire  Committee ^  have  been  carefully  inspected  and  laid  under  contribution. 
A  history  of  the  "  Beacon"  Gontroyersy  has  lately  been  published  in  William  Hodgson's 
**  Society  of  Friends  in  the  19th  Century,*'  Philadelphia,  1875.  This  is  written  from  a  yery 
different  point  of  yiew,  but  will  be  found  singularly  to  support  the  main  facts  here  stated. 

t  A  pamphlet  was  published  in  1836,  which  asked  the  question,  why  **  almost  eyery 
other  section  of  the  Christian  church  was  increasing,"  "  we  alone  are  diminishing  both 
in  numbers  and  yitalilty  ?  "  The  writer,  who  states  that  he  has  ample  opportunity  of 
obseryation,  suggests  the  following  practical  measures : — The  abolition  of  the  poor  laws, 
or  "  Bules  for  Bemoyals  and  Settlements."  That  birthright  membership  be  abolished, 
and  no  one  to  be  *'  admitted  as  a  fulX  member  until  of  a  suitable  age,  and  at  his  own 
request,"  and  "  no  objection  appeared  in  his  conduct  or  religious  yiews."  Thirdly, 
that  as  there  was  a  great  deficiency  of  the  gift  of  Christian  "teaching,"  **let,  then,  some 
now  existing  body  of  Friends,  or  a  conmiittee  to  be  appointed  in  which  the  Society 
may  confide,  be  encouraged  and  empowered  to  seek  out  talented,  pious,  and  solid  men, 
well  qualified  as  teachers,  who  should  be  required  to  giye  their  whole  time  to  itinerate 
from  meeting  to  meeting,"  for  the  purpose  of  expounding,  at  stated  times,  the  scrip- 
tural grounds  of  the  doctrine  and  moral  discipline  of  the  Society  to  our  members,  and 
also  to  those  not  of  us,  who  were  seeking  to  become  acquainted  with  our  religious 
principles.  Let  those  teachers  be  suitably  remunerated  for  their  time  and  seryices; 
"  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  "  This,  in  my  humble  judgment,  may  be  done 
without  at  all  infringing  upon  our  well-known  testimony  of  a  gospel  ministry." — 
Address  to  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  by  Epaphras  (Col.  iy.  12). 
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the  Society  of  Friends  had  no  Sunday-school.  So  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  the  establishment  of  Sunday- schools  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  commenced  about  the  year  1800 ;  but 
until  1810  only  two  such  schools  were  in  operation,  one  at 
Lonsdale  and  one  at  Nottingham.  Bristol  was  foremost 
in  the  movement,  and  their  schools,  which  have  conferred 
great  religious  benefits  upon  both  pupils  and  teachers,  and 
which  now  number  790  children  and  875  adults,  were  estab- 
lished in  1810.  In  1847  an  Association  of  Sunday-school 
teachers  was  formed.  There  were  then  seventeen  Sunday- 
schools,  only  employing  228  voluntary  teachers,  and  instruct- 
ing 1868  scholars.  In  1876,  there  were  114  schools,  with 
1,253  teachers  and  17,711  scholars  in  connection  with  the 
Association,  of  whom  no  fewer  than  9,149  are  adults.  The 
influence  of  the  Sunday-school  movement  has  produced  a 
greater  effect  in  quickening  the  religious  life  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  in  surmounting  the  disadvantages  of  a  well- 
nigh  complete  religious  isolation,  than  any  other  influence 
which  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  its  internal  condition. 
A  Home  Mission  movement  has  sprung  up,  and  there 
are  probably  5,000*  adult  persons  who  receive  religious 
teaching  from  members  of  the  Society;  but,  except  in 
three  or  four  instances,  no  membership  has  been  estab- 
lished. In  these  meetings  of  working  men  and  women, 
a  simple  but  public  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  either 
personally,  or  in  some  cases,  in  writing,  has  admitted 
them  into  Christian  fellowship;  and  these  members  have 
met  apart  from  the  attenders,  both  for  the  purposes  of 
prayer,  mutual  instruction  and  communion,  and  to  arrange 

*  These  numbers  are  taken  from  a  paper  by  Theodore  Fry,  of  Darlington,  who  took 
much  pams  to  obtam  a  correct  snmmary  of  the  irregular  meetings  and  misaions  of  the 
Society.  He  gives  44  meetings,  4553  attenders,  8242  average  attenders.  The  Bible 
read  in  all,  singing  in  33. 
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for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  for  the  administration  of 
advice,  counsel,  and  if  needful,  reproof.  Where  memhers 
continue  to  dishonour  their  profession  in  the  last  resort, 
they  expel  them  from  the  Society  of  believers,  although 
not  from  the  benefits  of  the  mission. 

The  Foreign  Mission  Association  was  conmaenced  in  the 
year  1865.  In  1869,  an  earnest  appeal  on  the  subject  had 
been  made  to  the  Society  by  George  Richardson,  of  New- 
castle. The  Yearly  Meeting  of  1861  commended  the  subject 
to  the  attention  of  the  Society.  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  William 
Ellis  gave  an  earnest  invitation  to  the  Friends  to  engage 
in  the  work  of  education  in  Madagascar.  The  first  mis- 
sionary who  offered  herself  was  Eachel  Metcalf,  who  sailed 
for  India  on  the  4th  October,  1866,  to  assist  in  female 
education,  and  settled  at  Benares.  Louis  and  Sarah  Street, 
of  Bichmond,  Indiana,  and  Joseph  S.  Sewell,  of  Hitchin, 
now  oflfered  themselves.  They  were  eminently  fitted,  by 
education  and  otherwise,  for  the  work.*     The  staflf  of  the 

*  Considerable  anxiety  was  felt  by  some,  who  were  interested  in  the  Madagascar 
Missions,  lest  the  views  of  the  Friends  respecting  the  Lord's  Sapper  might  interfere 
with  their  service,  and  produce  a  painful  feeling  of  division  among  the  mission  ries 
labouring  there  of  other  denominations.  They  were  on  the  eve  of  sailing  as  fully 
accredited  missionaries,  supported  directly  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  when  Joseph  S. 
Sewell  was  pressed  by  some  persons  to  say,  whether,  under  any  oiroumstanoes,  he 
would  partake  of  the  Lord*s  Supper  among  the  native  Christians  of  Madagascar.  He 
replied,  that  if  his  refusing  to  do  so  would  tend  in  the  slightest  degree  to  cause  division, 
he  should  certainly  join  them,  since  he  regarded  the  use  of  the  outward  form  as  in> 
different,  so  that  the  spiritual  meaning  was  realized.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
Society  of  Friends,  as  a  Church,  withdrew  entirely  from  the  responsibility,  and  it  was 
left  to  the  Friends'  Foreign  Missionary  Society  to  provide  for  the  mission.  Afterwards 
(owing  to  the  abuse  of  the  Lord's  Supper  among  the  natives  as  a  mere  mark  of  their 
fealty  to  the  Grown),  it  was  deemed  expedient  for  the  missionaries  to  maintain  their 
usual  practice,  marked  by  their  uniform  testimony  to  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  it  was  found  rather  helpful  than  otherwise  in  a  Christian  point  of 
view,  owing  to  the  great  disposition  of  the  native  mind  to  attach  to  the  ritual  portion 
of  the  act  a  magical  efficacy.  By  referring  to  pages  372  and  873  of  this  work,  it  may 
be  seen  that  this  course  was  entirely  in  conformity  with  the  original  view  ot  the 
Society  as  to  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
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Friends'  Mission  in  Madagascar  now  comprises  thirteen 
persons,  male  and  female,  and  in  India  a  male  and  female 
missionary.  They  have  lately  established  a  printing  press 
in  Madagascar.  On  this,  and  on  school  and  mission  build- 
ings at  Antananarivo,  they  have  expended  upwards  of 
J63,000.  The  success  of  the  mission  has  been  unquestion- 
able, and  the  missionaries  have  worked  in  perfect  unison 
with  those  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

One  more  change,  of  some  importance  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  relating  to  their  Church  officers, 
was  made  by  their  Yearly  Meeting  during  the  present  year. 
The  Society  has  endeavoured,  on  the  one  hand,  to  restore 
the  attention  of  the  Ministers'  Meeting  to  the  propagation 
of  the  .Gospel,  religious  teaching,  and  greater  care  over  its 
members,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  increased  the 
secular  element,  or  that  which  by  its  office  does  not  teach 
or  preach. 

The  "  Overseers,"  as  well  as  "  Elders,"  are  now  added  to 
that  meeting,  which  was  originally  called  the  "Ministers' 
Meeting,"  and  will  now  become  the  Executive  Council  of 
each  Church.  A  new  class  of  officers  are  also  to  be  added 
to  that  meeting,  consisting  of  any  persons  "who  possess 
varied  gifts  and  qualifications  for  service  in  the  Church," 
provided  they  "  give  evidence  of  love  to  Christ,  and  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  we  profess."  It  is  calculated  that 
this  is  likely  to  give  about  2,000  church  officers  to  attend  to 
the  spiritual  interests  of  about  6,000  to  6,000  adult  members 
in  England  and  Scotland ;  one  out  of  every  three  members 
wiU  now  be  a  Church  officer,  either  "Minister,"  "Elder," 
"  Overseer,"  or  the  officers  without  a  name  who  are  "varied 
in  their  gifts  and  qualifications."  These  new  meetings  of 
Church  officers  are  to  make  arrangements  for  Divine  worship 
and  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  are  to  supply,  if 
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possible,  meetings  with  suitable  Ministers  where  none  exist ; 
and  they  are  to  have  care  over  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  children  of  members,  and  the  young  people  who  attend 
their  meetings,  and  to  visit  the  sick  and  afflicted.* 

How  this  experiment  will  succeed,  the  future  only  can 
shew,  and  all  criticism  is  obviously  premature.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  the  discussions  which  have  taken 
place,  have  shown  an  increasing  disposition  to  distrust 
the  principle  of  devolving  duties  upon  persons  fitted  to  perform 
them,  and  then  requiring  that  they  should  be  properly 
and  efficiently  performed,  and  to  substitute  the  plan  of 
performing  the  offices  of  a  religious  society  by  large  com- 
mittees, in  order  to  spread  the  responsibiUties  and  duties 
in  question  over  the  largest  number  of  persons  who  cannot 
readily  he  complained  of^  although  the  work  may  not  be  done. 
The  existence  of  a  special  ^^ calling  of  God"  to  the  work  of 

*  The  original  intention  of  the  Committee  who  brought  in  the  plan,  was  to  have 
entirely  abolished  the  officers  introdnoed  about  1787,  and  called  "Elders,"  whose 
duties  are  described  in  pages  626  to  534.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Ministry  in  the 
Society  of  Friends  ought  to  possess  its  confidence,  and  be  competent  to  attend  to  its  own 
oyersight ;  and  if  it  felt,  from  special  causes,  unable  to  perform  the  duty  efficiently,  it 
might  then  ask  for  the  assistance  of  the  Church.  That  for  the  purpose  of  suppress- 
ing preaching,  which  was  considered  as  an  abuse  of  the  "liberty  of  prophesying"  or 
preaching  exercised  by  members,  and  which  is  not  approyed  by  the  congregation,  a 
very  simple  appointment  might  suffice.  They  were  supported,  in  the  condusion  they 
came  to,  by  a  large  amount  of  expression  of  opinion  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  many 
years  past,  that  the  institution  of  the  "Buling  Eldership,*'  was  inefficient,  if  not 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Society;  and  its  strongest  supporters  in  that  Com- 
mittee treated  its  abolition  in  its  present  form,  by  the  Tearly  Meeting,  as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. The  Tearly  Meeting  of  1876,  was  however  either  a  more  or  less  representative 
body  than  its  predecessors,  and  manifested  a  strongly  conservative  tendency  and  great 
jealousy,  lest  the  introduction  of  any  new  element  might  change  the  practical  effect  of 
the  then  existing  system  of  church  officers.  The  points  which  may  be  considered  as 
gained  by  this  change  are  two — first,  the  limitation  of  the  holding  of  office  in  all  cases 
but  that  of  Ministers  (and  it  was  at  first  suggested  that  they  should  not.  be  excepted)  to 
three  years ;  sec  ndly,  a  clear  definition  of  the  duties  of  Church  officers,  although  it  is 
not  very  clear  whether  they  are  intended  to  be  duties  performed  by  the  persons  chosen, 
or  "  subjects  for  consideration." 
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the  ministry,  accompanied  by  that  individual  character  and 
intellectual  qualification  which  has  exercised  so  marked  an 
influence  upon  the  progress  of  Christianity,  appears  to  us, 
by  the  principle  of  action  thus  sanctioned,  to  be  sacrificed 
and  practically  discarded.  The  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
details,  which  are  inevitable  in  large  committees,  are  in- 
jurious to  that  practical  liberty  of  action  which  is  felt  by 
individtwls  entrusted  by  churches  with  a  distinct  office^  and 
who,  as  its  trusted  servants,  are  expected  to  use  such 
means  as  seem  to  them  best  fitted  to  effect  the  corporate 
object.* 

Here  our  account  of  the  internal  history  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  must  end.  Whether  it  is  destined,  as  a  reli- 
gious organization,  to  occupy  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  great  harvest  field  of  the  world,  must  depend,  not  upon 
its  Christian  profession,  but  upon  its  Christian  practice. 
The  time  is  past  when  old  institutions  will  stand  because 
they  are  old,  and  "the  Children  of  Light,"  if  they  would 
be  true  to  their  calling,  must  again  and  again  be  willing 
to  admit  the  hght  into  the  old  family  mansion,  and  not 
only  to  remedy  all  its  internal  defects,  but  where  the  ex- 
perience of  two  hundred  years  shows  that  any  portion 
of  the  foundation  is  insecure,  to  reconstruct  it.  Their 
great  desire  should  be,  while  they  do  not  now  adopt  the 
quaint  old  customs  of  the  former  inhabitants,  to  imitate 
all  that  was  noble  and  Christ-like  in  their  life  and  conduct. 


*  The  opimon  has  been  expressed,  that  this  change  will  practically  lead  to  the  vesting 
of  all  church  potoer  for  a  period  of  three  yeart  in  the  hands  of  a  standing  committee 
of  chnroh  officers,  and  to  the  abolition  of  the  distinction  now  existing  between 
«  Ministers  *'  and  other  dhurch  officei;^.  A  growing  opinion  exists,  that  all  such  dis- 
tinction between  the  *' Ministers**  and  their  hearers,  has  an '^hierarehicar*  tendency. 
Even  republics  must  have  leaders,  and  we  find  that  in  practice  they  are  equally  bound, 
as  monarchies,  to  select  the  ablest  and  most  gifted  officers,  and  to  give  them  very  full 
powers  in  their  particular  department  during  the  period  of  their  holding  office. 

SS2 
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If  it  is  desirous  that  its  Church  action,  as  well  as  the 
personal  character  of  its  members,  should  be  in  harmony 
with  the  great  principles  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  is  willing  to  learn,  and  to  apply  the  lessons  of  the  past, 
not  looking  upon  its  own  things,  but  also  on  the  things  of 
others,  it  will  doubtless  find  that  it  has  a  title  to  a  con- 
tinued existence,  in  the  blessings  of  those  who  are  ready  to 
perish,  and  to  whom  it  has  conveyed  the  good  tidings  of 
great  joy,  of  a  personal  and  ever-present  Saviour,  and  who 
have  found  within  its  borders  all  the  varied  blessings  of 
^^the  communion  of  saints  and  the  household  of  God."  Of 
one  thing  we  feel  sure,  and  this  is,  that  its  history  teaches 
some  striking  lessons  to  the  Christian  church,  and  may 
help  us  to  form  some  conceptions  of  those  principles  of 
Church  structure,  which  help  or  hinder  the  growth  of  the 
Christian  religion* 


1 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  general  Position  op  the  Presbyterian,  Independent, 
AND  Baptist  Societies,  prior  to  the  Preaching  op  the 
Wesleys  and  Whitefield.  The  Extinction  op  the 
OLD  Presbyterian  Churches.     Ancient  Independency 

AT  ROTHWELL,  ETC.  ORGANIC  CHANGES  IN  THE  INDE- 
PENDENT Churches,  the  Calvinistic  Baptist,  and 
General  Baptist  Churches.  The  Preaching  op  the 
Wesleys  and  Whitefield.  Their  employment  op  Lay 
Preaching.  The  Decline  op  the  "Dissenting  Inte- 
rest" ARRESTED  BY  WeSLEYAN  MeTHODISM.  Dr.  DoD- 
DRIDGE,  AND  HIS  AdVICE  TO  THE  '*  DISSENTING   INTEREST." 

The  ejection  of  the  two  thousand  Presbyterian  Ministers 
from  the  Church  of  England  had  an  important  bearing, 
at  a  very  critical  epoch,  upon  the  religious  condition  of 
the  country.  Not  only  did  these  men  found  a  large  num- 
ber of  purely  Presbyterian  Churches,  consisting  of  their 
former  hearers,  but  the  Independents  and  Calvinistic 
Baptists  received  and  supported  many  of  the  most  pious 
and  learned  of  the  ejected  Puritans  as  their  ministers. 
The  General  Baptist  Churches  did  not  participate  in  this 
benefit  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Neal  gives  a  list  of  the  Dissenting  congregations  in 
England  in  1715.  He  reckons  1107  Presbyterian  and 
Independent  congregations,  and  247  Baptist  Churches. 
(The  number  of  these,    however,   is  probably   somewhat 
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understated.)  The  Presbyterian  congregations  were  equal  in 
number  to  the  Independent  and  Baptist  Churches  taken 
together.  In  1772,  another  accurate  Ust  was  prepared  by 
Josiah  Thompson,  a  Baptist  minister,  and  it  gives  1092 
as  the  number  of  the  Independent  and  Presbyterian  con- 
gregations, and  390  as  that  of  the  Baptist  Churches; 
while  the  Independent  congregations  now  greatly  out- 
numbered the  Presbyterian.  During  this  period  the 
comparative  increase  of  the  attendants  of  the  Established 
Church,  may  be  roughly  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  in 
London  and  its  neighbourhood,  between  1695  and  1730, 
increased  accommodation  had  been  provided  for  a  total 
of  only  4,000  persons,  one  Church  only  having  been  built. 
From  the  period  of  the  ejection  of  the  2,000  noncon- 
forming Ministers,  the  terms  "  Puritan,"  **  Dissenter," 
"Nonconformist,"  were  applied  to  all  the  free  churches 
indiscriminately ;  but  these  terms  were  totally  inapplicable 
to  the  ancient  Independent  and  Baptist  Churches,  and 
to  the  Society  of  Friends.  These  religious  societies,  as 
we  have  already  shown,  were  independent  in  their  origin. 
The  idea  of  a  Church  which  they  embodied  was  totally 
distinct,  and  had  its  rise  prior  to  the  existence  of  the 
Established  Church.  They  never  had  any  connection  with 
the  Church  of  England,  and  no  modification  of  a  Church 
connected  with  the  State  would  have  satisfied  them,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  differences.  With  the  ejected  Pres- 
byterians or  Puritans,  the  case  was  somewhat  different, 
and  they  were  constantly  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when,  by  some  shifting  of  political  parties,  they  would 
again  be  included  in  the  State  Church.  They  were  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  views  of  the  Anglican  party  half  way. 
In  some  Presbyterian  societies  this  was  actually  contem- 
plated in  the  trust  deeds  of  their  chapels. 
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We  have  before  alluded  to  the  sudden  lapse  of  the  ' 
Presbyterian  congregations  into  Arianism.  From  the 
date  of  the  Salter's  Hall  Conference  in  1719,  the  Pres- 
byterian congregations  became  to  so  large  an  extent 
Unitarian,  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  founded  at  the  period  of  the  ejection  of  the 
2,000  ministers,  did  not  maintain  their  existence  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  The  Independent  and  Baptist  Churches 
were  also  attacked  by  the  same  rationaUstic  movement ;  but 
the  result  of  the  struggle  was  that  very  few  Independent  or 
Baptist  Churches  became  Unitarian,  while  those  which  did 
so,  rapidly  died  out.  The  church  system  of  the  great 
Puritan  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  was  fully  and 
fairly  tried.  The  Presbyterian  system,  which  was  so  loudly 
praised  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  which 
they  thought  so  eminently  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
country — which  they  held  to  have  a  Divine  right — and 
which  they  were  prepared  to  inflict  on  an  unwilling  country 
by  force  of  arms,  nevertheless  failed  in  maintaining  a  con- 
tinned  existence  as  an  independent  reUgions  system.  The 
Presbyterian  scheme  of  Church  government  was  practically 
a  system  of  birthright  membership.  The  Independent  and 
Baptist  Churches  possessed  a  membership  which  required 
distinct  evidences  of  conversion  and  adherence  to,  and 
approval  of,  the  rules  of  their  societies.  In  the  English 
Presbyterian  Churches,  infant  baptism,  and  moral  conduct, 
admitted  the  person  to  the  Lord's-supper  and  to  Church 
membership.  The  Independent  and  Baptist  Churches 
ejected  the  teachers  of  Arianism  with  comparative  ease, 
while  in  the  Presbyterian  Churches  there  was  a  government 
by  Lay  Elders,  which  formed  a  serious  barrier  to  any  asser- 
tion by  the  congregation  of  its  self-governing  power;  and 
the  traditional  disposition  of  the  members  was  to  acquiesce 
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in  the  proceedings  of  the  Minister  and  lay-eldership,  who 
managed  the  most  important  affairs  of  the  congregation. 
In  some  cases,  however,  their  whole  congregations  deserted 
their  meeting-houses,   and  the  existence  of  considerable 
endowments  enabled  these  Ministers  to  prolong  the  exis- 
tence of  these  churches  on  Unitarian  principles.     Congre- 
gations were  formed,  mainly  in  large  towns,  of  ^^  Rational 
Dissenters"  (whether  properly  called  Unitarian  or  not), 
particularly  in  those  places  where  there  were  persons  of 
wealth  who  were  willing  to   support  a  highly  educated 
Minister.     These  societies  were  mostly  fed  from  members 
of  other  Churches,  whp  were  carried  away  by  the  "  free 
thinking  "  movement  of  the  day.     Their  societies,  accord- 
ing to  one  who  sympathised  in  their  views,  consisted  of 
people  who  attended  public  worship  just  as  they  would 
listen  to  an  eloquent  lecturer  on  any  secular  subject,  and 
had  not  only  no  power  of  increase,  but  very  slight  elements 
of  corporate  coherence.     It  was  suggested  that  moral  con- 
duct, and  not  beUef  in  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
New  Testament,  or  adherence  to  any  clearly  defined  rules  or 
objects,  ought  to  admit  members  to  their  societies;  and  the 
consequence  of  these  conditions  was  their  rapid  decline  and 
extinction,  which  was  deplored  by  their  ^ablest  members, 
but  for  which  they  did  not  find  a  remedy.     The  reUgious 
life  of  the  Presbyterian  congregations,   even  when  they 
maintained  their  '^orthodoxy,''  is  described  as  lamentable. 
When  the  old  generation  of  members  had  passed  away, 
an  educated  ministry,  calm,  quiet,  and  unimpressive,  filled 
their  pulpits.     The  countenance  of  every  hearer  was  gener- 
ally familiar  to  the  preacher.     The  people,  whose  fathers 
had  sat  in  the  gloomy  meeting-house,  or  were  buried  in 
its    burying-ground,   sat  and  listened   to  the  traditional 
teaching.     The  rich  joined  the  Established  Church,  and 
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the  poor  often  foimd  the  dry  bones  of  the  old  Puritan 
theology  now  presented  to  them  m  a  critical,  philosophical, 
or  ethical  dress,  ill  calculated  to  bring  them  to  Christ,  and 
lift  their  souls  towards  heaven.  The  preachers  are  de- 
scribed  as  singularly  inoffensiTe  and  agreeable  people,  and 
it  is  said  that  it  was  possible  to  doze,  quietly  during  the 
sermons  of  these  successors  to  the  fiery  Puritans,  who 
had  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  preaching  up  the 
CivH  War.  ^ 

At  first  the  influence  of  the  Presbyterians  upon  the 
Independent  and  Calvinistio  Baptist  Churches,  appears  to 
have  been  favourable,  in  giving  them  a  more  learned 
ministry,  whose  piety  was  severely  tested  by  the  terrible 
persecution  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It  was  also  seen 
by  the  Baptists  and  Independents,  that  the  preaching  of 
"gifted  brethr^i"  in  the  low  estate  of  their  churches, 
when  their  members  no  longer  possessed  place  and  power 
in  the  country,  needed  the  element  of  religious  knowledge 
to  commend  it.  We  have  seen  how,  in  one  association 
of  churches,  a  "teacher"  was  set  apart  for  the  duty  of 
instructing  the  younger  lay-preachers,  but  this  practice 
was  eventually  laid  aside.  In  a  word,  piety,  seasoned 
with  knowledge  and  skill,  was  required  to  maintain  the 
position  of  the  ministry  amid  the  political  compHcation 
of  the  times,  rather  than  religious  zeal,  which  they  feared 
might  shipwreck  their  cause.  We  have  seen  that,  even 
among  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  same  difficulties  existed, 
and  had  marked  results.  We  can  hardly  wonder  that  the 
whole  influence  of  those  who  guided  the  afi^airs  of  these 
Churches,  was  exerted  towards  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
their  newly-acquired  privileges,  and  to  excite  as  Uttle  as 
possible  the  apprehensions  of .  the  Established  Church. 
Any  other  course  might  have  embarrassed  the  Government. 
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England  had  narrowly  missed  another  attempt  to  con- 
vert her  to  Roman  Catholicism,  only  four  years  before  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary.  The  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  had  shown  them  the  lengths  to  which 
Rome  was  prepared  to  go,  and  that  it  was  quite  possible, 
by  proper  means,  to  stamp  out  Protestantism.  It  is 
reckoned  that  1,800,000  Protestants  were  destroyed  in 
France,  while  800,000  found  a  refuge  in  foreign  lands.* 
But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  small  progress  made 
by  the  Independent  and  Baptist  Churches  after  the  acces- 
sion of  William  and  Mary,  in  1689,  may  be  traced  to  their 
partial  abandonment  in  practice  of  this  ancient  and  impor- 
tant feature  of  their  Church  polity. 

The  continued  existence  at  this  period  of  the  discipline 
and  church  system  of  the  ancient  Independent  Churches, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Independent  Church  at  Bothwell  (or 
Bowell),  which  had  for  its  pastor  the  well-known  Bichard 
Davis,  from  1689  to  1714.  He  adhered  to  the  ancient  plan 
of  associating  in  one  Church  or  society,  a  number  of  persons 
worshipping  in  various  locaHties.  Davis  founded  six  con- 
gregations, of  which  Bowell  formed  the  seventii.  While 
he  appears  to  have  induced  the  Churches  at  Bedford, 
Cambridge,  Charlton,  Chigwell,  Kimbolton,  Needingworth, 


*  The  exterminatmg  polioy  of  the  French  Idng,  Louis  Xn.,  began  in  1679.  The 
Dngonades  began  in  1681.  The  following  thowB  the  method  which  was  adopted : — 
"  A  day  was  appointed  for  the  oonyersion  of  a  certain  district,  and  the  dragoons  made 
their  appearance  accordingly.  They  took  possession  of  the  Protestants'  houses, 
destroyed  all  they  could  not  consume  or  cany  away,  turned  the  parlours  into  stables 
for  their  horses,  treated  the  owners  to  erery  yariety  of  cruelty,  depriying  them  of  food, 
beating  them,  burning  some  alive,  half-roasting  others  and  then  letting  them  go,  tying 
mothers  to  posts  and  leaying  their  suckling  infants  to  perish  at  their  feet,  >M>.T^eiTig 
some  on  hooks  in  the  chimneys  and  smoking  them  with  wisps  of  straw  till  they  were 
suffocated;  some  they  dipped  in  wells,  and  many  other  tortures  were  inflicted  even  more 
horrible  than  thcabove." — See  <*  Agnew's  French  Protestant  Exiles,"  p.  7,  note,  quota- 
tions from  '*  Claude's  Remains.'' 
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Northampton,  Howell,  Thorpe  Waterville,  Wellingborough, 
and  Willingham,  to  associate  together  for  mutual  counsel 
and  help,  in  what  were  called  "Messengers'  Meetings." 
He  formed  a  select  band  of  lay-preachers,  and  twenty-eight 
persons  appear  to  have  assisted  him  in  the  ministry,  who 
itinerated  after  the  fashion  of  the  early  Friends.  This 
Independent  Church  held,  that  "though  human  learning 
was  good  in  its  place,  it  was  not  essentially  necessary  in 
the  quaUfication  of  any  to  be  sent  forth  to  preach  the 
Gospel."  He  was  asked  by  the  "united  Ministers"  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  Independent  Churches,  to  appear  before 
their  meetings  in  London,  to  give  an  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. He  was  charged,  among  other  things,  with 
setting  up  meetings  in  twenty-nine  different  places  in  very 
many  counties,  and  that  "  several  of  their  meetings  were 
in  or  near  the  places  where  dissenting  Ministers  have  their 
stated  congregations."  Mr.  Davis  very  pertinently  asked 
the  "united  Ministers"  why,  instead  of  complaining  of  his 
sending  out  members  of  his  church  to  preach,  they  did  not 
"  thrust  out  some  of  that  great  swarm  they  have  at  London 
(that  eat  the  fat  and  drink  the  sweet),  to  offer  the  grace  of 
Christ  to  the  poor  country  people?"  Mr.  Davis,  the 
"united  Ministers"  thought,  ought  not  to  send  forth 
"  many  illiterate  and  ignorant  preachers  without  advising 
with  neighbouring  Ministers."  Dr.  Robert  Vaughan  re- 
marks, that  Mr.  Eichard  Davis  "possessed  the  spirit  of 
a  Whitefield;"  that  his  passion  to  preach  the  Gospel  "to 
the  ignorant  and  perishing,  even  by  means  of  laymen 
and  humble  artizans,  scandaHzed  the  professional  pride  of 
his  brethren."  He  maintained  a  strict  system  of  Church 
discipline,  and  was  singled  out  for  the  honour  of  having  his 
scheme  of  Church  government  printed,  with  the  "Canons 
of  George  Fox,"  by  some  person  who  desired  to  point  out 
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the  '^  agreement  of  the  sectaries  to  disturb  the  Church  of 
England."* 

The  general  policy  of  the  Independent  Ministers  tended 
towards  an  amalgamation  of  the  Presbyterian  and  the 
Independent  Churches,  and  in  so  doing  they  were  more 
successfd  in  absorbing  the  adherents  of  the  old  Presby- 
terian cause  into  their  churches,  than  in  increasing  them 
by  accessions  from  the  general  public.  The  general  features 
of  their  concessions  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church 
government,  were  those  advocated  by  the  "Five  Dissenting 
Brethren"  in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  afterwards  to 
some  extent  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Owen.  The  fanctions 
of  the  two  Ministers  formerly  existing  in  each  congregation 
— the  "pastor"  and  *' teacher" — ^were  thrown  into  one. 
The  teaching  eldership,  or  staff  of  lay-preachers  and  evan- 
gelists who  visited  the  villages  and  towns  in  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  was  practically  discouraged  or  suppressed, 
and  some  dangerous  concessions  were  made  as  to  the 
propriety  of  a  "governing"  eldership.  Their  powers,  how- 
ever, were  soon  merged  in  those  of  the  deacons.  The 
general  effect  was,  to  give  the  Independent  Minister  a  more 
clerical  or  professional  aspect,  and  less  that  of  "primus 
inter  pares"  which  he  possessed  in  earUer  times.  The 
deaconship  had  some  of  the  features  of  the  lay-eldership 
of  the  Presbyterians,  and  although  in  some  cases  the 
preaching  Elder  was  incorporated  in  the  diaconate,  the 
institution  became  more  evidently  concerned  with  tem- 
poralities.    The    pastor    lost    the    help,    assistance,   and 


*  **  An  Aoooimt  of  the  Dootrine  and  Diflcipline  of  Mr.  Biohard  DaTiB,  of  Bothwell,  in 
the  County  of  Northampton,  and  those  of  his  Separation,  with  the  Canons  of  George 
Fox,  appointed  to  be  read  in  all  the  Qoakers'  meetings." — ^London,  1700.  Bfr.  Norman 
Glass  has  written  an  interesting  history  of  the  chnroh  at  BothweU,  showing  that  its 
strict  ohorch  discipline  presents  many  features  in  common  with  the  early  Brownist 
and  Independent  Churches.    This  Church  was  founded  as  early  as  1655. 
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sympathy  of  a  class  of  oflBcers  who  were  fellow  labourers. 
He  was,  therefore ,  in  many  cases  too  much  absorbed 
with  the  pressing  duties  of  his  office,  to  attend  to  the 
Christian  interests  of  those  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
constituent  members  of  the  church  he  represented.  The 
same  influence  of  the  Presbyterian  party  may  be  traced  in 
the  case  of  the  Calvinistic  Baptist  Churches,  but  to  a 
smaller  extent.  The  Calvinistic  Baptists  (as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  General  Baptists,  who  uniformly  supported 
the  cause  of  toleration)  joined  with  the  PresbyteriJan  party 
in  the  year  1659,  in  declaring  their  abhorrence  of  "tolera- 
tion;" and  some  of  their  more  eminent  members  had  for 
some  years  shown  their  appreciation  of  the  good  things 
which  the  State  had  at  its  disposal.  The  General  Baptist 
Churches  were,  however,  far  the  most  numerous  body.  In 
the  year  1660,  they  were  stated,  in  a  Confession  of  Faith 
presented  to  Charles  11.^  and  signed  by  the  eminent  Thomas 
Grantham  and  others,  to  number  about  20,000.  In  the 
Commonwealth  times,  and  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  a  large 
number  of  their  most  eminent  members  joined  the  Society 
of  Friends.  Their  system  of  associated^  independent  churches, 
and  travelling  ministry,  was  not  however  welded  into  a 
compact,  well-understood,  and  vigorous  system;  and  they 
lost  strength  in  consequence  of  petty  disputes,  which  seem 
to  have  hinged  on  the  want  of  a  clear  definition  and  a 
general  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  association  for  the 
purposes  of  the  ministry,  and  independence  in  the  self-govern- 
ment of  each  particular  church.  No  person  possessing  an 
organizing  faculty  like  Fox  and  Wesley,  arose  within  their 
borders.  The  Calvinistic  Baptists  gave  greater  attention 
to  doctrinal  matters,  and  cultivated  ''humane  learning.'' 
Their  leaders,  Kiffin,  Hansard  KnoUys,  Reach,  Gifford  and 
others,  were  men  of  great  ability,  and  in  the  period  of  the 
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Befltoration,  they  probably  drew  their  converts  from  a  higher 
grade  of  society,  than  did  the  General  Baptists.  Depend- 
ing more  upon  a  travelling  ministry  and  lay-preachers, 
the  rehgious  system  of  the  General  Baptist  Churches 
was  more  completely  disorganized  during  the  fearfal  per- 
secutions of  the  Bestoration.  They  had,  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  fewer  men  possessing  a  Uberal  education. 
They  were  unfortunate  in  their  leaders.  Matthew  Caffin, 
a  man  of  great  ability,  who  had  received  his  education  at 
Oxford,  engaged  their  Churches  in  a  discussion  on  the 
Trinity,  and  although  not  professing  Unitarianism,  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  lapse  of  a  large  number  of  their 
churches  into  a  phase  of  opinion,  which  has  invariably 
sapped  the  sources  of  evangelistic  zeal,  and  been  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  rapid  decline  in  numbers.  Their  exclusion  of 
the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  meetings,  the 
old  disposition  to  undervalue  the  element  of  religious 
knowledge  as  appUed  to  the  ministry,  tended  to  this 
result.  The  disadvantages  they  were  under  in  the  out- 
ward position  and  general  education  of  their  members, 
from  whom  their  ministry  was  developed,  conduced  to  the 
same  end;  and  from  this  cause  the  lay  ministry  developed 
from  their  congregations  was  necessarily  defective;  they 
consequently  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Arian,  or  Unitarian 
teaching  of  the  few  men  among  them  who  were  highly 
educated.  Their  religious  system  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  had  a  fair  trial. 

The  darkest  period  in  the  religious  annals  of  England, 
was  that  prior  to  the  preaching  of  Whitefield  and  the  two 
Wesleys.  The  names  of  Dr.  Doddridge  and  Dr.  Watts,  will 
recall  the  unwearied  efforts  they  made  to  re-kindle  the  flame 
of  spiritual  religion.  The  movement  in  which  the  Wesleys 
and  Whitefield  were  the  main  instruments,  commenced  with 
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the  reviyal  of  religion  at  Oxford.    It  would  be  a  mistake 
not  to  couple  with  their  names  many  eminent  and  pious 
evangelistic  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose 
labours  were  eminently  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  thou- 
sands.   But  it  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  our  subject, 
even  to  touch  upon  the  details  of  this  great  revival.    It 
gave  an  impulse  to  Christianity  throughout  the  whole  world. 
Its  practical  effects  were  second  only  to  those  which  resulted 
from  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles.    The  excellent  ''Life  of 
Wesley,"  lately  published  by  Mr.  Tyerman,  gives  a  more 
complete  picture  of  the  abuse,  misrepresentation,  and  per- 
secution which  the  early  Methodists  received,  than  any. 
The  analogy  between  Methodism  and  early  Quakerism,  is 
very  striking.     The  substance  of  the  preaching  of  Fox  and 
Wesley,  was  to  a  large  extent  the  same.    The  same  great 
truths,  respecting  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christianity,  were 
insisted  on.     One   great  fault  of  early  Quakerism   was 
avoided  in  Methodism;  and  this  was,  the  moulding  of  its 
theology  on  an  intense,   and  at  times  indiscriminating, 
revulsion  from  the   Calvinistic  teaching  of  the  primitive 
Divines.    The  theology  of  Wesley  was  more  evenly  balanced. 
He  was  not  led  away  by  controversy  from  his  one  great 
mission  of  saving  souls,  and  where  controversy  was  needed 
to  set  forth  truth  which  had  been  obscured,  it  was  handled 
with  a  stronger  perception  of  its  dangers.     The  Church  of 
Christ  had  not  passed  through  the  stormy  times  of  the 
Commonwealth,  without  learning  some  valuable  lessons. 
Doubtless  Fox's  vindication  of  some  portions  of  Scripture 
truth  against  the  phase  of  extreme  Calvinistic  theology, 
which  prevailed  in  his  day,  bore  too  much  the  stamp  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived;  but  the  very  titles  of  the  tracts 
assailing  Wesley  and  his  friends,  closely  resemble  in  their 
abusive  character  those  with  which  Fox  and  the  early 
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preachers  were  assailed.  Wesley,  however,  maintained 
his  position  with  a  cahuness  which  did  Christianity  infinite 
credit,*  and  he  never  performed  a  wiser  action,  than  when 
he  tamed  over  the  controversy  with  the  Galvinists  to  the 
saintly  Fletcher.f 

We  rise  from  the  pemsal  of  Wesley's  and  Fox's  Journals, 
with  the  conviction  of  their  perfect  sincerity  and  matchless 
devotion  to  the  Master  they  served.  In  this  they  agreed, 
and  in  many  other  things,  while  di£fering  wholly  in  charac- 
ter and  gifts.  I 

The  religions  history  of  the  rise  of  Wesleyan  Methodism 
does  not  fall  within  our  province,  and  it  is  not  necessary 

*  See  *'  Tyennan'B  Life,"  toI.  ii.,  pp.  282,  238. 

t  See  Fletcher's  "  Fiye  Gheoks  to  Antinomianism,"  published  ui  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ferenoe  Office.  The  liinates  of  Conference,  of  Angost  7ih,  1770,  show  how  doae 
Wesley's  standpoint  was  to  that  of  Fox.  At  page  109  Fletcher  oyerstates  the  view  of 
the  early  Friends  (see  pages  802  to  804  of  this  work).  At  page  295  Fletcher  saya — 
**  Many  in  the  last  centnzy  so  preached  what  Christ  did  for  as  in  the  days  of  His  flesh, 
as  to  overlook  what  He  does  in  ns  in  the  days  of  His  Spirit ;  the  Qnakers  saw  their 
eiror,  hat  while  they  exposed  it,  th^  ran  into  the  opposite.  They  so  extolled  Christ 
•  hving '  in  OS,  as  to  say  bat  little  of  Christ '  dying '  for  as."  There  can  be  no  qoestion 
that  they  were  too  much  inflneiicftd  by  the  oontroTersiee  in  which  they  were  engaged; 
precisely  as  a  man  who  sees  his  nelghboor's  wall  oat  of  the  perpendicalar  and  falling — 
bailds  his  own  somewhat  at  an  angle  to  sapport  it. — ^En. 

X  Wesley's  latest  biographer  is  too  anxioas  to  vindicate  him  from  having  any  simi- 
larity of  standpoint  with  **  the  people  called  Quakers,"  and  the  reader  of  this  work 
mast  jadge  whether  *'  their  iyttem '  coald  be '  one  which  he  abhorred."  *  The  reader 
of  Wesley's  Joamal  will  find,  that  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
preaching  was  an  aniform  testimony  to  the  importance  of  those  great  features  of 
Christianity  which  Fox  spent  his  life  in  advocating.  He  had  not,  by  any  means,  enHre 
unity  of  opinion  with  them,  but  much  unity  of  spirit  is  manifested  in  his  joumaL — 
**  Wed.,  17th  July,  1765.  I  preached  in  the  grove  at  Edindeny.  Many  of  the  Quakers 
were  there  (it  being  the  time  of  their  General  Meeting).  I  met  here  with  the  Journal 
of  William  Edmundson,  one  of  their  preachers  in  the  last  century.  If  the  original 
equalled  the  picture  (which  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt),  what  an  amiable  man  was  thia! 
HiB  opinions  I  leave ;  but  what  a  spirit  was  here!  What  faith,  love,  gentleness,  long- 
suffering  1  Could  mistake  send  such  a  man  to  hell?  Not  so.  I  am  so  far  from  believ- 
ing this,  that  I  scruple  not  to  say.  Let  my  soul  be  with  the  soul  of  William  Edmundson.' 

*  8m  TyonnAn*8  '*  Life  of  Weth^,*'  rol.  U.,  p.  80. 
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to  the  reader,  for  us  to  demonstrate  what  is  now  fully 
admitted,  that  Methodism  was,  under  God's  blessing, 
greatly  indebted  for  its  permanent  success,  to  a  wisely 
constituted  church  organization.  It  is  fully  admitted,  that 
had  John  Wesley  refused  to  listen  to  his  mother,  when  he 
came  up  to  London  full  of  zeal  against  the  intrusion  of 
Thomas  Maxfield,  a  mason  and  lay-prdScher,  into  the 
"sacred  order"  of  the  ministry — if  Wesley  had  not  laid 
down  his  prejudices  against  lay-preachers  at  the  feet  of 
his  Master* — ^Wesleyan  Methodism  would  have  been  a 
comparatiyely  feeble  religious  movement.  Precisely  as 
Fox  had  done  before,  so  Wesley  formed  a  band  of  lay- 
preachers  to  assist  him  in  the  work.  The  first,  and  one 
of  the  ablest  men  (John  Gennick),  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Many  were  persons  of  very  slender 
education,  but  were  such  as  he  deemed  "moved  of  the 
Holy  Spirit"  to  preach  the  Gospel.  In  the  first  instance 
they  received  nothing  more  than  their  travelling  expenses, 
until  the  necessity  of  more  certain  provision  was  evident,  f 
Wesley  had  no  fear  of  "humane  learning"  destroying  the 
piety  of  the  Methodist  preachers.  He  instructed  them;  he 
impressed  upon  them  the  necessity  of  "reading,"  with  daily 
meditation  and  daily  prayer,  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
their  ministerial  talents ;  and  above  all,  the  importance  of 
"clearness"  of  expression  in  preaching  was  enforced  on 
them.      He  instructed  them  while  they  "thought  with 


*  When  ThomftB  Maxfield,  whom  Wesley  had  only  authorised  in  his  abeence  to  pray 
"mih  the  Society  in  London,  commenced  to  preach,  Wesley  hastened  to  silence  him. 
His  mother  thus  addressed  him :  **John,  yon  know  what  my  sentiments  have  been; 
yon  cannot  snspect  me  of  iavonring  anything  of  this  Mnd.  But  take  care  what  you  do 
with  respect  to  that  young  man,  for  he  is  as  truly  called  of  God  to  preach  as  yon  are." 
"  Watson's  Life,"  p.  181, 12th  edition. 

t  In  1752,  preachers  were  to  be  allowed  £8  per  annum ;  if  possible  j£10  for  clothing, 
and  .£10  a-year  for  the  support  of  each  preacher's  wif«. 
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the  wise,"  to  "speak  with  the  vulgar,"  and  to  use  simple 
Saxon  English.  Wesley  did  not  emj^y  female  preachers, 
but  in  1791,  he  wrote  a  letter  encouraging  the  preaching 
of  a  lady  in  Ireland,  proTided  she  did  not  draw  away  the 
hearers  from  the  regular  preachers. 

The  results  of  the  labours  of  the  preachers,  both  lay  and 
clerical,  in  connection  with  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield,  not 
only  filled  the  churches,  but  produced  a  vast  efifect  upon  the 
Independent  and  Baptist  societies.  They  not  only  received 
a  great  accession  of  numbers,  but  they  were  brought  back  to 
their  first  principles^  in  the  more  free  employment  of  lay-preachers. 
They  were  rescued  from  a  spirit  of  narrowness,  which  often  set 
mo»  store  on  their  Sep>r.L  prineiples.  th.:  upon  the  great 
message  which  the  Church  of  Christ  has  to  bear  to  perish- 
ing  sinners.  Walter  Wilson,  in  the  appendix  to  his  valu- 
able ^^  History  of  the  Dissenting  Churches  in  London/' 
written  in  1812,  gives  a  striking  view  of  the  change  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Non-conforming  ChurcheSi  and  furnishes  valu- 
able evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  new  class  of  free  churches^ 
due  indirectly  to  the  labours  of  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys. 
He  says  that  **the  great  mass  of  modem  Dissenters  have 
**  thrown  all  the  weight  of  their  influence  into  the  hands  of 
^^  nondescript  persons  y  who  are  more  remarkable  for  their 
*^  religious  zeal  than  for  its  judicious  application."  It  is 
true  that  many  of  the  Dissenters  of  former  days  were  ''sunk 
in  apathy,"  but  there  were  *'a  goodly  number"  whose 
labours  for  the  ''extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom 
were  both  abundant  and  successful,  though  withoiU  noise  and 
parade.  It  is  true  they  did  not  beat  up  a  crusade  in  the 
religious  world  for  the  wild  purpose  of  proselyting  the  savage 
Hottentot,  or  the  untutored  islander,  but  they  conducted 
plans  of  instruction  for  the  rising  generation  of  their 
countrymen,  which  turned  to  infinitely  better  account/' 
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He  thus  reveals  to  us  the  fact,  that  the  energies  of  the 
Dissenting  Churches  had  been  turned  to  the  religious 
education  of  their  own  children,  rather  than  the  world  out- 
side the  chiurdi;  while  he  deplores  ^'the  immense  sums 
that  have  been  consumed  in  equipping  missionaries  to  the 
South  Seas,  without  any  useful  result.**  In  the  days  of  the 
old  dissent,  ^^men  of  rank  and  influence  were  not  ashamed 
to  patronize  the  Nonconformists."  Instead  of  the  literary 
attainments  and  sound  divinity  of  the  old  Nonconformist 
Ministers,  who  were  now  "branded  for  their  formality,'* 
an  "irregular  and  enthusiastic  class"  has  sprung  up — a 
"new  race  of  Dissenters,"  who  "are  adopting  much  of  the 
zeal  that  distinguishes  the  Methodists."  They  have  "set 
on  foot  a  variety  of  schemes  for  propagating  their  prin^dpleSf 
and  are  now  in  a  flourishing  state  I*'  He  states  that  "the 
labours  of  that  eminent  servant  of  God,  George  Whitefield," 
have  caused  "considerable  accessions"  to  the  Independent 
Churches,  "from  the  fruits  of  his  ministry."  "During  the 
last  twenty  years  the  cause  of  Independency  has  gained 
ground  considerably.  This  has  been  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  increase  of  Sunday  schools,  and  the  labours  of  iire- 
gular  preachers.*'  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  he  complains  that 
the  Independent  interest,  though  it  has  gained  in  mere 
numbers,  "has  lost  in  quality/'  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  -uneducated  and  iUiterate  men  into  the  ministry,"- 
in  fact,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  reversion  of 
the  Independents  to  the  original  method,  freely  using 
a  lay,  and  even  itinerant  ministry,  which,  in  point  of 
fact,  if  it  did  not  draw  the  plans  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion stones,  certainly  reared  up  the  building  of  Indepen- 
dency. Mr.  Wilson  considers  that  the  Friends  were 
preserved  from  this  ^^  contagion,  which  has  affected  other 
sects,"  by  their  dress. 

TT  2 
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The  whole  of  Mr,  Wilson's  remarks  show  how  deeply  the 
principles  of  the  ejected  2,000 — the  Presbyterian  or  Puritan 
Ministers  of  the  Established  Church  of  the  Commonwealth 
— ^had  been  embodied  in  *'the  old  Dissent;"  and  how,  by 
means  of  the  Methodist  revival,  they  were  brought  back  in 
a  measure  to  some  of  the  church  principles  of  their  founders, 
from  which-  they  had  greatly  wandered.  This,  and  a  com- 
bination of  other  causes,  had  brought  them  to  a  point 
so  low  that,  in  1730,  the  question  was*  seriously  dis- 
cussed, whether  the  Dissenting  interest  was  not  generally 
declining.  It  was  asserted,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  ^'An 
Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Decay  of  the  Dissent- 
ing Interest,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Dissenting  Minister,"  that 
''every  one  is  sensible  that  it  gradually  declines/'  The 
''united  Ministers  of  several  congregations,"  decided  upon 
pubhc  prayer  to  "direct  and  succeed  their  endeavours  for 
the  revival"  of  religion.  It  is  stated  that  many  of  the 
most  eminent  Ministers  are  dead,  and  few  of  those  that 
survive,  inherit  their  piety  or  their  zeal.  That  "family 
prayer,  private  methods  of  religious  instruction,  and  the 
exercise  of  secret  devotion,"  are  "wholly  omitted  or  per- 
formed in  a  cold  formal  manner."  *  On  the  other  hand  it 
was  urged,  that  the  cause  was  the  general  decline  of  religion ; 
that  "were  the  Dissenting  interest  to  sink,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  the  interest  of  practical  religion 
would  sink  with  it  to  a  very  low  ebb."  "Great  numbers  of 
the  clergy  would  excuse  themselves  of  the  trouble  of  preach- 
ing, and  even  now  there  are  complaints  of  great  irregu- 
larities among  too    many  of   them."f      Another  writer 

**'The  Methods  to  be  taken  by  Ministers  for  the  Bevival  of  Beligion.** — Lowe, 
London,  17S0. 

t  **  Some  Obserrations  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Dissenting  Interest." — ^London, 
1731. 
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remarks  upon  it,  **a8  a  melancholy  truth,  that  religion  is  on 
the  decline,  and  holmess  does  not  flourish."* 

Dr.  Doddridge  entered  into  the  question,  in  his  **  Free 
Thoughts  on  the  most  Frohahle  Means  of  Eeviving  the 
Dissenting  Interest,"  occasioned  by  the  pamphlet,  "An 
Enquiry,  &c/'  He  says  that  the  author  is  quite  right,  in 
stating  "  that  our  interest  has  received  great  damage  from 
our  acting  in  a  manner  directly  opposite  to  our  principles,  by 
unscriptural  impositions  and  uncharitable  contentions  with 
each  other."  He  recommended  all  Dissenting  Ministers  to 
remember,  that  it  is  ^*  their  duty  to  adapt  their  style  of 
preaching  to  the  character  and  temper  of  their  congrega- 
tions— as  far  as  they  can  do  it  with  conscience  and  honour, 
they  should  speak  to  the  common  sense  of  the  people," 
since  people  "  of  low  education  and  vulgar  taste  constitute 
nine-tenths  of  the  congregations  of  Dissenters."  It  was  well 
for  them  to  recollect,  that  "there  is  a  dignity  and  glory  in 
every  rational  immortal  soul,  which  must  commend  it  to  the 
regard  of  the  wise  and  good,  though  it  be  destitute  of  the 
ornaments  of  education,  or  splendid  circumstances  in  life." 
He  recommended  them  to  lay  aside  sermons  with  "long 
trains  of  abstract  reasoning,"  and  a  succession  of  laboured 
periods  adorned  with  artificial  exactness,  and  to  deliver 
discourses  like  those  of  their  "Lord  and  Saviour;"  and  be- 
come "plain,  familiar,  popular  preachers,"  by  delivering 
their  sermons  in  "an  easy  and  natural  way,  illustrated  by 
similies  taken  from  the  most  common  objects  of  life,  and 
enfctrced  with  lively  figures,  and  the  strongest  energy  of 
expression : "  so  as  to  make  their  sermons  "well  calculated 
to  instruct  the  most  ignorant,  and  awaken  the  most  negli- 
gent hearer."    He  remarks,  that  if  the  Ministers  of  the 

*  <*  An  Apology  for  the  Chmoh  of  England,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Author  of  the  *  Enqniry/  " 
Ac— 1732. 
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Establislied  Church,  and  Dissent,  were  to  "change  their 
methods  of  preaching  for  one  year^  it  would  be,  in  his 
opinion,  the  (spiritual)  ruin  of  multitudes."  Not  only 
does  this  work  vividly  depict  the  real  position  and  dangers 
of  the  Dissenting  preachers,  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  people  at  that  period,  but  the  great  wisdom  of  his 
advice  to  the  "Dissenting"  Ministers,  was  proved  by  the 
adoption  of  this  style  of  preaching  by  Whitefield,  the  two 
Wesley s,  and  their  coadjutors;  and  at  a  future  period  his 
brethren  were  compelled  to  view  the  subject  in  the  same 
light.  About  forty  years  later  we  find  Newton  mentioning 
it,  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  which  will  be  fully  admitted 
by  Nonconformists,  that  their  Churches  were  not  in  a  state 
as  flourishing  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  "  the  old  Non- 
conformists." "A  great  and  spreading  revival  of  religion 
took  place,"  he  says,  "but  the  instruments  of  it  were  not 
Nonconformists."  Between  1670  and  1820,  a  vast  change 
took  place.  The  fervour,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  plans 
of  proceeding  of  the  Wesleyans,  leavened  the  Independent 
and  Baptist  Churches.  One  branch  of  the  modem  Baptist 
Churches,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  allude,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  direct  ofFshoot  of  Methodism. 
The  New  Connexion  of  General  or  Arminian  Baptists,  was 
founded  in  1760,  by  Dan  Taylor,  a  Methodist.  The  general 
result  was,  that  lay-preaching  was  again  to  a  very  large 
extent  adopted  among  the  "Dissenting"  Churches,  and 
instead  of  a  system  of  preaching  to  a  small  circle  of  select 
believers,  a  great  feature  of  the  change  was,  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  outside  world.  The  result  was  numerically  shown  by 
the  religious  census  between  1801  and  1851,  but  the  direct 
and  indirect  spiritual  blessing  which  resulted  from  the 
seed  sown  prior  to  1801,  cannot  be  adequately  measured, 
and  requires  to  be  set  forth  by  some  future  church  historian, 
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with  that  eloquence  and  power  which  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated, when  the  prejudice  and  controversy  which  this  great 
work  excited,  has,  like  smoke,  rolled  away,  and  the  battle- 
field is  changed  for  other  issues  and  other  controversies. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

HiSTOBT    OF    THE     MoDERN     MeNNONITES,    PARTIOULABLT  IN 
RELATION    TO    THEIR   CHRISTIAN   TESTIMONY    AGAINST   WaB. 

The  Dutch  Mennonites.  The  Mennonites  op  the 
YosGEs.  Their  Customs.  The  Prussian  and  the 
BussiAN  Mennonites.  Bemarks  on  the  Modern  Prin- 
ciple OP  Universal  Military  Training,  and  the  in- 
compatibility OF  War  with  the  Principles  of  Christ- 
ianity. Short  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  French 
"Friends." 

A  SKETCH  of  the  internal  history  of  the  Mennonites  in 
Holland  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  is  needful  to  con- 
nect the  past  with  the  present,  and  may  interest  some  of 
our  readers.  Their  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
slowly  diminished.  The  Dutch  Government  severely 
punished  the  slightest  attempt  to  propagate  their  views, 
or  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The  congregation  was  dispersed 
by  force,  and  the  preacher  banished  between  1605  and  1625. 
The  erection  of  new  meeting-houses  was  interdicted,  but 
any  person  who  dropped  quietly  into  their  assemblies  was 
allowed  to  be  admitted. 

We  have  before  mentioned  the  complete  liberty  of  con- 
science which  was  enjoyed  in  Holland  after  this  period, 
and  a  strong  feeling  existed  adverse  to  any  course  of 
conduct  which  would  imperil  this  liberty.  The  same 
causes  produced  the  same  results,  which  we  have  seen 
in   the    old  Dissenting  Churches  in    our    own    country. 
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They  considered  themselves  a  kind  of  family,  sharply  sepa- 
rated from  the  world,  in  more  senses  than  a  purely 
religions  separation,  and  there  existed  a  positive  objection 
to  ^'admitting  strangers"  to  such  a  select  circle  of  friends. 
Preaching  the  Gospel  was  restrained  to  the  narrowest 
limits,  and  all  ideas  of  church  extension  being  the 
bounden  duty  of  Christians,  were  condemned.  Their  first 
Missionary  Society  was  founded  only  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  missionary  exertion  is  not,  even  noWf  popular  amongst 
them.  Their  support  of  their  poor,  the  relief  of  debtors, 
help  of  the  needy  in  business,  &c.,  is  still  continued  as 
a  part  of  their  Church  system,  and  they  are  miconscious 
that  this  has  any  tendency  to  curtail  and  discourage 
evangelical  effort  and  church  extension  among  the  poor. 
Onginally  (in  the  sixteenth,  and  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century)  all  their  preachers  supported  themselves  by  their 
labour,  and  had  no  special  education  whatever ;  but  they 
were  gradually  superseded  by  preachers  supported  by  the 
churches,  and  having  had  a  theological  training.  The  last 
^4ay"  preacher  among  them  gave  up  his  office  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  In  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, physicians  and  literary  men,  who  had  had  a  university 
XcaLn.  were  u™.Uy  Zen  as  mini»ie«,  but  event..Uy 
a  theological  college  was  founded  at  Amsterdam  to  prepare 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  The  numbers  of  the  Menno- 
nites  in  Holland  were  at  their  lowest  in  1830,  when  they 
numbered  about  36,000.  In  1860  they  were  41,865;  in 
1840,  44,227,  being  an  increase  of  6  per  cent.,  whilst  the 
general  increase  of  the  population  was  9  per  cent.  The 
number  of  Mennonite  congregations  has  remained  about 
the  same  for  a  lengthened  period.  Their  interest  in  found- 
ing new  congregations,  and  in  active  efforts  to  spread  the 
Gospel,  appears  not  to  have  kept  pace  with  that  of  the 
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Baptists  in  this  country.  Whether  this  arises  from  the 
total  disuse  among  them  of  lay-preaching,  and  from  the 
general  non-participation  of  their  members,  young  as  well 
as  old,  in  Sunday-schools  and  other  descriptions  of  active 
evangelistic  work,  such  as  is  carried  on  in  this  country, 
it  is  difSicult  to  say,  but  the  fact  is  to  be  regretted. 

In  the  province  of  Holland,  the  Mennonites  were  ex- 
empted from  mihtary  service  in  1575;  from  taking  an 
oath,  in  1585;  from  accepting  any  public  office,  in  1617. 
In  Zealand,  freedom  from  military  service  and  oaths  was 
granted  in  1577.  In  Frisia,  and  afterwards  in  Zealand, 
a  heavy  poll  tax  had  to  be  paid  by  them  for  exemption 
from  military  service.  Since  the  Revolution  of  1795,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  State  Church,  they  have  retained  a 
legal  exemption  from  taking  oaths.  We  regret  to  notice 
that  the  modem  Mennonite  congregations  in  the  Low 
Countries,  have  given  up  their  ancient  Christian  testimony 
against  all  war. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  origin  of  this  deviation 
from  their  original  principles.  The  Mennonites,  in  the 
Eevolution  of  1787  and  1797,  espoused  the  party  of  "the 
patriots,"  in  protesting  against  the  claims  of  the  Befoimed 
State  Church.  The  Stadtholder,  William  V.,  and  his 
favourite  the  Duke  of  Wolfenbuttel,  were  strenuously 
opposed  by  "the  patriots,"  and  in  consequence  were  about 
to  obtain  the  aid  of  a  Prussian  army.  The  "patriots"  raised 
companies  in  every  town  and  village  for  mihtary  exercise, 
and  many  of  the  Mennonites  were  caught  by  the  general 
enthusiasm,  and  gave  up  their  scruples  against  military 
service.  The  Stadtholder  was  driven  from  the  country, 
and  a  new  republic  was  founded,  and  the  Mennonites,  from 
the  very  decided  part  they  had  taken  in  the  conflict, 
obtained  a  large  share  in  the  Government. 
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Like  a  section  of  our  English  Baptists  in  the  Common- 
wealth times,  the  Dutch  Mennonites  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  supporting  their  cherished  religious  principles  by 
force  of  arms,  and  ever  since  this  period  they  have  gradually 
given  up  their  scruples  against  bearing  arms. 

In  1807 — 1812  there  remained  a  few  congregations 
faithful  to  their  original  principles,  and  these  made  very 
energetic  efforts  to  obtain  exemption  from  the  military 
conscription  of  Napoleon  I.,  but,  as  they  were  not  seconded 
by  the  larger  congregations,  it  was  in  vain.  In  1813,  when 
liberty  was  restored  to  Holland,  they  neglected  this  favour- 
able opportunity  for  obtaining  the  privilege  of  exemption 
from  bearing  arms,  and,  indeed,  two  years  afterwards,  sent 
a  large  band  of  volunteers  to  Waterloo.  It  is  interesting, 
however,  to  notice  that  volunteering  is  exceedingly  rare 
among  them ;  here  and  there,  many  members  exist  who  still 
cherish  their  ancient  testimony  against  bearing  arms,  and 
who  consider  it  more  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
to  love  our  enemies  than  kill  them.  The  last  little  con- 
gregation who  maintained  their  testimony  against  all  war, 
was  dissolved  in  1853,  and  thirty  members,  who  remained 
faithful,  emigrated  to  the  United  States. 

The  example  of  the  Mennonites  is  a  warning  to  the 
Society  of  Friends,  in  both  England  and  America,  con- 
sistently to  maintain  that  war,  in  all  its  aspects,  is  entirely 
incompatible  with  both  the  letter  of  Christ's  precepts,  and 
the  whole  scope  and  spirit  of  the  New  Testament.  Those 
who  are  aware  of  the  great  difficulties  which  were  encoun- 
tered by  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America,  during  the  late 
revolt  in  the  Southern  States,  will  readily  understand  that 
amid  the  general  enthusiasm  of  a  nation  for  a  so-called 
"just  and  necessary  war,"  nothing  but  a  simple  faith  in 
the  words  of  Christ  will  stand  its  ground,  and  that  all 
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arguments  drawn  from  hmnan  expediency  will  fail  in  the 
time  of  need. 

The  ancient  Mennonites  exist  at  the  present  day,  with 
but  httle  alteration  in  their  practices,  in  the  Yosges  rnonn- 
tains.  They  maintain  their  testimony  against  war,  and, 
what  is  more  remarkable,  np  to  the  year  1860  (and 
possibly  to  the  present  day),  have  been  enabled,  from 
the  time  of  Louis  XIY.  through  all  the  changes  of  the 
government  of  France,  to  maintain  it.  Louis  XIV.  charged 
Raymond  Formantiger,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  Arch- 
deacon of  Orleans,  to  make  a  report  to  him  respecting  the 
Mennonites,  intending  to  proscribe  them*  Formantiger 
was  a  benevolent  and  just  man,  and  he  reported  so 
favourably,  that  not  only  was  their  sect  allowed  complete 
liberty,  but  they  were  protected,  and  escaped  the  humilia- 
tions, the  cruelties,  and  the  terrible  miseries  of  the  Revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

Another  circumstance  disposed  the  famous  Turenne 
favourably  towards  the  Mennonites.  M.  Van  Beuning,  the 
Dutch  Ambassador,  was  in  a  carriage  one  day  with  Turenne, 
who  blamed  the  States  for  '*  tolerating  Anabaptists.'"  The 
former  defended  them  as  excellent  citizens.  There  was  no 
fear,  he  said,  of  a  revolt,  with  a  weaponless  people.  What 
repose  of  mind  this  gave  to  a  Sovereign.  They  paid  their 
taxes  without  any  trouble,  and  with  these  taxes  he  paid  his 
troops.  They  refused  to  swear,  but  the  interests' of  justice 
did  not  suffer,  for  their  word  was  as  good  as  an  oath.  In- 
stead of  dissipating  their  property  in  luxury  and  riot,  they 
strengthened  the  State  by  steady  labour. 

The  Mennonites  of  the  Vosges  petitioned  the  Convention, 
and  obtained  an  exemption  from  miUtary  service.  The 
Republic,  in  a  decree  of  the  Committee  of  Pubhc  Safety, 
dated  18th  August,   1793,   allowed    the  exemption  from 
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carrying  arms,  or  fighting,  and  they  were  consequently  em- 
ployed in  hospitals,  and  other  services  of  a  similar  kind. 
Bonaparte  allowed  them  the  same  exemption,  and  although 
as  attendants  of  the  armies,  many  were  killed  in  battle,  they 
were  so  without  having  "drawn  a  sabre  or  touched  a  gun." 

The  Mennonites  of  the  Vosges  observe  extreme  simplicity 
of  attire.  All  ornament  in  dress  is  laid  aside.  They  dress 
in  grey,  brown,  or  deep  blue.  Jewels,  silk  ribbons,  and 
even  buttons,  are  regarded  as  worldly,  and  are  forbidden. 
The  Bible  is  their  creed.  They  have  no  clergy.  Every 
one  can  in  his  turn  exercise  the  functions  of  pastor,  if  the 
community  judges  him  capable,  and  chooses  him  to  fill  the 
office.  Women,  as  well  as  men^  vote  in  the  church.  They 
have  a  pastor,  a  teacher,  and  deacons.  The  latter  attend 
to  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  watch  over  the  purity  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  speakers  in  their  meetings.  The  church 
officers  receive  no  stipend.  Their  meeting-houses  have 
"neither  pulpit  nor  altar.''  Their  preachers  rise  and 
deUver  tiieir  sermons  from  any  portion  of  the  meeting- 
room.  In  baptism,  they  pour  a  handful  of  water  on  the 
head  of  the  catechumen.  They  often,  in  partaking  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  use  a  simple  jug  of  water  instead  of  wine. 
They  only  marry  among  themselves.  They  exercise  a  dis- 
cipline, and  eject  from  the  church  all  evil-doers.  The 
purity  and  simplicity  of  their  life  produce  that  refinement 
of  manners,  and  that  sunny  happiness  in  their  domestic 
relations,  which  Christianity  alone  can  give.* 

The  Bussian  and  Prussian  Mennonites  often  observe 
the  practice  of  silent  prayer  in  their  religious  worship 
and  before  meals.     The  sexes  sit  separately,  and  many  of 

*  I  am  indebted  for  these  particularB  to  Alfred  Mitobiers  happy  and  elegant  de8ori]% 
tion  of  "Les  Anabaptlstes  des  Vosges." — Paris,  18C0.  He  visited  those  people  in 
1857. 
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their  churches  still  retain  the  custom  of  washing  the  Saint's 
feet,  and  the  Lord's-supper,  which  is  partaken  of  twice  a 
year,  and  Baptism,  which  is  administered  by  sprinkling  or 
pouring  water  on  the  head,  on  a  profession  of  faith  in 
Christ ;  they  do  not  consider  them  in  any  way  conferring 
spiritual  grace,  except  the  action  is  performed  as  a  matter 
of  faith  and  obedience* 

The  position  of  these  "  weaponless,"  or  "  defenceless 
Christians,"  in  Bussia  and  Prussia,  merits  some  slight 
notice ;  and  it  requires  to  be  explained  under  what  circum- 
stances these  simple  Christian  people  are  graduaUy  dis- 
appearing from  Europe,  and  transferring  themselves  to 
the  New  World ;  since,  amid  the  increased  enthusiasm  for 
elaborate  military  organization,  they  have  no  one  to  plead 
their  cause  or  to  defend  the  ^defenceless."  It  augurs 
badly  for  modem  Europe,  that  conscientious  convictions, 
which  have  been  respected  by  the  most  powerful  and 
arbitrary  monarchs  in  past  ages,  should  be  on  any  grounds 
shghted  in  our  own ;  especially  as  the  Mennonites  settled 
in  both  Prussia  and  Bussia  under  the  most  solemn  promises 
that  their  religious  scruples  should  on  all  points  be  respected. 
In  both  countries  they  have  repaid  the  kindness  of  their 
Sovereigns,  by  turning  the  most  desolate  land  into  a  garden ; 
and  these  potentates  have  never  had  subjects  more  loyal, 
or  who  have  discharged  the  duties  of  citizens  in  a  more 
religiously  exact  and  trustworthy  manner. 

The  Mennonites  in  Bussia,  in  GaUcia,  and  in  East  and 
West  Prussia,  Dantzig,  Konigsberg,  Elbing,  and  at  Ham- 
burg, number  about  48,000 ;  and  adding  those  who  have 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  of  late  years,  their  number 
exceeds  123,000,  and  one  estimate  before  us  places  their 
number  at  160,000.  These  will  not,  on  any  terms,  bear 
arms.     The  Mennonites  in  the  Bhine  provinces,  in  Baden, 
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the  Palatinate,  Hesse,  and  Bavaria,  at  present  znimber 
between  6,000  and  7,000.  They  have  emigrated  to  so  great 
an  extent,  that  they  number  in  America  about  40,000. 
While  one  estimate  before  us,  which  is  entitled  to  great 
respect,  reckons  had  they  not  been  driven  to  emigration, 
they  would  have  now  numbered  90,000.  They  originally 
held  equally  stringent  views  respecting  military  service, 
which  have  given  way  under  the  persecution  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected.  In  1764,  it  was  ordered  at  a  confer- 
ence of  their  churches  at  Ibersheim,  that  any  member 
voluntarily  bearing  arms  should  be  excommunicated. 
Napoleon,  in  1806,  ordered  a  conscription,  which  was  so 
rigidly  enforced  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  efibrts  to  escape, 
by  paying  the  fine,  emigration,  and  flight,  some  of  their 
members  took  up  arms,  and  their  old  privilege  of  exemption 
from  bearing  arms  was  never  again  granted.  Their  princi- 
ples have  given  place  to  the  practice  of  purchasing  a  substi- 
tute.* The  consequences  of  this  laxity  were,  that  on  their 
emigration  from  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate  to  Iowa,f  they 
readily  complied  with  the  requisition  of  the  State  to  defend 
their  State  in  time  of  war.  They  do  not,  however,  enlist  of 
their  own  accord,  or  participate  in  the  annual  military 
service. J 

*  The  oonstitntion  of  Hesse  (Dec.  17,  1820)  preeoribeB  general  military  dnty,  but 
grants  substitution.  The  constitution  of  Baden  (Aug.  22, 1818)  does  the  same,  and  the 
law  of  BaTaria  (Jan.  7th,  1805)  also  allows  the  purchase  of  a  substitute. 

t  The  first  Mennonites  emigrated  to  Pennsylyania  in  1700,  from  Holland.  In  1709, 
the  Swiss  Mennonites  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  at  the  invitation  of  William  Penn,  to 
escape  persecution,  freedom  from  bearing  arms  being  granted  to  them  and  all  their 
descendants,  and  confirmed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  7th  Nov.,  1775,  in  the  War  of 
Independence,  a  privilege  which  they  still  enjoy.  The  Mennonites  in  Canada  who 
emigrated  from  America  during  that  war,  on  paying  a  poll  tax  of  four  dollars  yearly, 
have  the  same  privilege. 

I  These  emigrated  from  Lemberg  in  1784,  and  half  a  century  ago  paid  for  their 
exemption  from  military  service,  an  annual  poll  tax  of  fourteen  lireutzers. 
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The  history  of  the  Prussian  Mennonites  in  relation  to 
their  conscientious  conviction  that  all  war  is  incompatible 
with  a  simple  adherence  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  is  the 
starting  point  of  the  history  of  their  co-religionists  in 
Bussia. 

In  1549,  the  Polish  King,  Sigismund,  promised  to  a 
colony  of  Dutch  Mennonites,  complete  liberty  of  conscience 
in  return  for  their  skilful  cultivation  of  the  low  marshy 
deltas  of  the  rivers  Vistula  and  Nogat ;  which  are  now,  in 
consequence,  most  fertile  and  beautiful  tracts  of  land,  and 
form  part  of  Prussia.  In  the  year  1723,  Frederick  William 
the  First,  of  Prussia,  began  to  require  of  them  mihtary 
service,  or  in  default  they  were  to  leave  the  lands  they  had 
so  long  cultivated.  This  decree  was  afterwards  rescinded 
by  the  King,  but  the  confidence  of  the  Mennonites  was 
greatly  shaken.  On  the  29th  of  March,  1780,  Frederick  the 
Great  confirmed  their  privileges.  The  Mennonites,  in 
number  about  12,603  souls,  were  ^^from  that  time  forward 
and  for  ever,"  to  be  free  from  aU  mihtary  service.  They  were 
not  to  be  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  the  CathoUc 
or  Lutheran  schools.  They  might  inter  their  dead  in  their 
own  burying  grounds.  Their  yea  and  nay  was  to  be  re- 
ceived in  lieu  of  an  oath.  They  were  also  on  their  part  to 
pay  5,000  thalers  to  the  military  college  at  Culm.  It  is  a 
striking  fact,  that  this  re-instatement  of  the  Mennonites  in 
their  ancient  privileges,  was  declared  by  this  great  soldier  to 
be  with  the  view  of  carrying  out  in  his  dominions  complete 
freedom  of  conscience.  With  the  view,  however,  of  preventing 
the  increase  of  the  Mennonites,  this  exemption  from 
military  service,  to  which  all  other  possessors  of  land  were 
bound,  was  attached  to  their  estates.  From  the  year  1781 
to  1784,  they  purchased,  with  the  consent  of  the  government, 
much  land  from  the  Lutherans,  and  increased  greatly  in 
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numbers.  But  in  1787,  it  was  decided  that  the  Mennonites 
could  not  increase  their  estates  and  maintain  their  privilege 
of  freedom  from  bearing  arms.  In  1801,  it  was  enacted 
that  only  the  direct  male  heirs  of  the  possessors  of  these 
privileged  estates,  should  enjoy  the  ancient  privilege  of 
exemption  from  military  service,  and  on  no  account  was  a 
foreign  Mennonite  to  possess  such  an  estate.  They  had 
previously  been  forbidden  to  make  proselytes,  but  this  had 
been  evaded  by  the  prospective  member  taking  up  his  mem- 
bership in  Holland.  The  enactment  of  1801  had  this  im- 
portant effect  upon  the  Mennonite  congregations,  that  the 
law  was  80  devised  as  to  prevent  their  receiving  any  new 
members  into  their  communities,  except  such  as  were  bom 
of  parents  living  on  these  estates.  This  has  been  greatly  to 
the  injury  of  the  Mennonite  churches  in  Prussia.  It  was, 
in  effect,  the  introduction  in  practice  of  a  birthright  mem- 
bership among  them,  although  from  external  pressure.  The 
forms  of  a  profession  of  faith  and  baptism  were,  however, 
still  adhered  to.  Their  religious  principles  and  their  legal 
privileges  were  handed  down  like  an  heir-loom,  and  the 
consequence  has  been  a  want  of  freshness  and  vigour  in  their 
spiritual  Ufe.  The  Mennonites  pleaded  with  Bang  Frederick 
William,  that  this  enactment  was  an  interference  with  their 
Uberty  of  conscience,  and  represented  the  many  difficulties 
in  which  they  were  now  involved — but  in  the  royal  reply,  it 
was  distinctly  stated  that  the  object  of  the  government 
would  be  accomplished  by  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
number  of  their  estates,  by  these  harsh  measures,  so  as  to 
bring  them  to  the  normal  number  which  were  privileged  in 
1780,  and  that  they  should  then  be  re-instated  in  the  same 
position. 

The  consequence  of  these  measures  was,  that  between  1780 
to  1801,  they  emigrated  in  large  numbers  to  Russia,  under 
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circumstances  which  will  be  shortly  explained.  The  attention 
of  the  Prussian  Government  was  at  length  calle4  to  this  emi- 
gration, after  they  had  lost  thousands  of  their  most  useful 
citizens ;  and  they  rescinded  the  law  so  far,  that  the  Menno- 
nites  could  sell  to  other  Mennonites  their  land,  and  with  it 
the  freedom  from  military  service.  During  the  French  in- 
vasion, the  Mennonites  were  specially  taxed  in  lieu  of  the 
performance  of  militia  (Landwehr  and  Landsturm),  and 
helped  the  government  in  addition,  with  numerous  voluntary 
gifts  in  money  and  in  kind.  Their  privileges  remained  the 
same  up  to  1862,  and  General  Manteufel  promised  them 
that  their  conscientious  convictions  should  be  considered 
in  the  law  respecting  military  service  about  to  be  enacted. 

On  November  9th,  1867,  this  general  law  was  finally 
settled,  and  on  the  28th  November,  1868,  the  Boyal  Cabinet 
Order  was  issued,  which  we  give  in  the  foot  note.*    It  is 

*  [Translated  from  the  German. — Copy  of  Order  from  the  Boyal  Cabinet.] 

"  Berlin,  28th  NoTember,  1868. 

"The  direct  Bepresentationa  made  by  the  Elders,  Teachers,  and  Deacons  of  the 
Mennonite  Gommonitiee  of  the  ProTlnoe  of  Prussia,  dated  the  1st  and  Slat  of  April  of 
the  present  year,  haye  been  despatched  to  us  by  his  Majesty  the  King,  in  order  that  m 
may  report  thereon. 

"  Having  made  that  report,  and  acting  nnder  the  authorization  granted  to  as  in  hia 
Majesty's  order  of  the  16th  nit.,  we  haTe  now  to  address  to  you  the  following  com- 
mtmioation— one  that  will  also  serve  as  a  reply  to  the  Beqnisition,  whioh,  nnder  date 
Jnne  8,  1868,  was  forwarded  to  me,  the  Minister  of  War : — 

**  By  Tirtne  of  a  Boyal  Order  of  the  8rd  of  March  Last,  his  Majesty  the  King  was 
gradously  pleased  to  approve  of  an  arrangement  whereby  such  memben  of  old 
MennoniU  famUiet  as  did  not  Tolontarily  express  their  readiness  to  do  militaiy  duty 
nnder  arms,  wonld  be  allowed  to  fulfil  the  obligation  to  serve,  by  acting  as  attendants 
in  military  hospitals,  or  as  clerks,  <Jke.,  in  the  office  of  the  diatrict  commands  of  the 
Landwehr^  or  as  stewards,  artisans,  or  drivers ;  and  whereby  also,  such  Mennonites  as, 
in  the  way  aforesaid,  were  destined  for  service  under  the  district  commander,  would 
be  exempt  from  training  in  the  use  of  arms. 

*'  The  effect  of  this  Boyal  Decision  was,  that  the  Mennonites,  who  so  far  remained 
exempt  from  military  duty  until  the  appearance  of  the  Federal  Law  of  NoTcmber  9ih, 
1857  (relating  to  tbe  objection  to  entering  the  military  service),  were  enabled  to  under- 
take  the  duties  in  question  without  any  violation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  theix 
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obvious  that  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Mennonites  were 
swept  away  by  the  new  law,  while  the  onerous  conditions 
under  which  those  privileges  were  enjoyed,  were  also  on  the 
petition  of  the  new  Mennonite  party  removed.  The  Koyal 
Order  exhibits  the  desire  to  act  justly  towards  the  Menno- 
nites. The  new  military  law  presses  evenly  upon  all  classes 
of  society,  and  it  may  be  considered  that  the  exemption 
from  actual  fighting  meets  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and 
gives  reUef  to  their  conscientious  convictions.  But  the 
Boyal  Order  itself  shows  that  this  has  not  been  the  case ; 
and  therefore,  to  these  persons  it  is  simply  the  permission 
to  banish  themselves  from  their  country,  to  avoid  "a  conflict 

religious  belief,  and  at  the  same  time,  they  were  guaranteed  all  saoh  fayours  as  were 
admissible  without  contravening  the  law. 

"  It  might  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  snoh  an  arrangement,  in  respect  of  the 
matter  in  question,  would  be  considered  a  satisfactory  one  by  a  considerable  portion 
eyen  of  the  strictest  Mennonites ;  however,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  any  pressure  on 
the  conscience  of  those  members  of  the  Mennonite  communities,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  favours  extended  to  them  in  the  Boyal  Order,  still  objected  to  army  service,  and 
also  with  the  object  of  giving  them  an  opportunity,  by  means  of  emigration,  of  avoiding 
a  conflict  between  their  duties  as  subjects,  and  their  religious  convictions,  the  Gon« 
scription  Authorities  have  received  instructions  from  us  to  keep  back  from  military 
service,  up  to  the  third  year  for  conscriptions,  and  during  the  next  two  years,  aU  such 
Mennonites  as — being  liable  to  be  called  upon— express  a  desire  for  exemption ;  and 
moreover,  those  authorities  have  been  ordered  to  be,  for  some  time  to  come,  veiy 
tolerant  in  regard  of  the  delivery  of  certificates,  requisite  for  making  application  for 
permission  to  emigrate,  or  for  obtaining  said  permission,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law  of  December  81st,  1842. 

"  The  proposition  to  postpone,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Law,  is  not  one  that  can  claim  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
inasmuch  as  that  law  came  into  effect  immediately  after  promulgation.  Neither  can 
the  further  proposition  to  treat  of  the  matter  with  the  delegates  of  the  communities  in 
question,  by  means  of  eommissionen,  be  accepted,  as  such  a  proposition  has  no  prac- 
tical basis. 

«« (Signed)         V.  Bismabk,      The  President  of  the  Ministry  of  StaU. 

V.  Boom,  The  Minister  of  War. 

V.  MtiHLBB,      The  Minister  of  Religious  Instruction 

and  Medical  Affairs, 

0&.  EuLSNBEBO,  The  Minister  of  tlu  Interior.*' 
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between  their  duties  as  subjects,  and  their  religions  convic- 
tions." The  terms  also  of  the  military  oath  required  from 
them  are  entirely  contrary  to  their  conscience  and  creed,  * 
If  the  Boyal  Order  had  simply  allowed  the  Mennonites,  if 
so  called  upon,  to  have  been  employed  by  the  State  other- 
wise than  as  a  part  of  the  great  military  machine,  it  would 
have  met  their  case. 

Their  principles  regard  all  war  and  the  very  passions 
which  lead  to  war,  as  forbidden  by  Christ,  and  although 
they  would  rejoice  to  heal  the  wounds  occasioned  by  war, 
either  by  hospital  nursing,  the  care  and  education  of 
orphans,  or  in  supplying  the  necessities  of  the  civil  State, 

*  [Translated  from  the  German.] 

PBtJSBIAK  MlUTlBT  OlTR. 

'*I,  N.  N,,  swear  a  solemn  oath  before  Ood,  the  Omniscient  and  Almighty,  that  I  will 
faithfully  and  honorably  serve  Hia  Majesty  the  King  of  Fmaeia,  Wilhelm,  my  most 
graoioos  Sovereign  Lord,  in  all  and  every  enterprize,  whether  on  land  or  water,  in 
times  of  peace  and  in  times  of  war,  and  in  what  place  soever  snch  may  be  required ; 
that  I  will  advance  his  sovereign  interests  and  purposes,  and  protect  the  same  from 
injury  and  prejudice ;  that  I  wiU  strictly  obey  the  articles  of  war  which  have  been  read 
over  to  me,  and  the  orders  and  commands  given  me,  and  that  I  will  conduct  myself  as 
befits  an  honorable,  courageous,  duty  and  honor-loving  soldier.  (For  Evangelieals) — 
So  help  me  God  to  salvation,  through  JesuB  Christ !  fCatholiet) — So  help  me  God  and 
His  holy  Gospel !    (Jewt) — So  help  me  God.    Amen  I " 

If  the  person  entering  the  army  should  belong  to  any  religious  sect  which  deems  the 
taking  of  an  oath  in  general  to  be  inadmissible,  he  shall  be  bound  as  a  soldier,  in 
accordance  with  the  usages  of  the  religious  sect  in  question :  as  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  the  Mennonites,  by  striking  (?  raising)  the  hand. 

JusoBB*  Oath  at  Goubts  Mabtiax*. 

*'  I  swear  to  God,  the  Almighty  and  Omniscient,  that  I,  beaxuog  in  mind  the  dntiea  of 
a  judge  which  have  been  imposed  upon  me,  will  execute  justice  in  the  inyestigation  of 
the  matter  against  N.  N.  in  accordance  with  my  conscientious  convictions  and  the  laws 
and  documents  (evidence).    So  help  me  God,"  Ac. 

Witnesses'  Oath. 

"I  (Ohristian  and  surname)  swear  to  God,  the  Almighty  and  Omniscient,  that  in  all 
matters  upon  which  I  have  been  examined,  I  have  spoken  the  plain  truth,  and  that  I 
have  not  knowingly  withheld  or  added  anything  thereto  or  therefrom.  So  help  me 
God,"  <fte. 
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they  object  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  military  system,  the 
intention  of  which  is  to  inflict  the  utmost  injury  upon  our 
enemies,  instead  of  loving  them  and  seeking  their  religious, 
moral,  and  spiritual  welfare,  and  thus  striking  at  the  source 
and  origin  of  national  hatred. 

The  new  miUtary  law  has  already  cost  Prussia  a  large 
number  of  her  best  citizens,  and  it  is  hkely  to  drain  the 
empire  still  more  seriously,  of  her  population.  We  under- 
stand that  the  effect  of  the  new  law  has  been  to  produce  a 
division  among  the  stricter  and  the  new  Mennonites,  the 
majority  of  whom  have  yielded  to  fall  service,  and  given  up 
their  ancient  tenets  as  a  church,  leaving  their  members 
free  to  act  as  they  think  fit.  Those  who  are  willing  to 
take  the  army  oath  and  the  services  in  the  army,  short  of 
actual  fighting,  will  remain  in  the  country.  Those  who 
cannot  conscientiously  do  so,  are  preparing  to  emigrate  to 
America.  To  such  length  has  the  Prussian  law  been  car* 
ried,  in  opposition  to  those  Mennonites  who  advocate  com- 
plete abstinence  from  military  service,  that  one  of  their 
highly  valued  pastors  has  been  fined  and  threatened  with 
severe  punishment,  if  he  should  dare  to  repeat  "the  offence" 
of  refusing  to  administer  the  communion  to  a  Mennonite 
who  had  performed  military  service  I  *  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  that  the  King  had  the  slightest  intention  to 
interfere  with  the  conscientious  convictions  of  the  Menno- 
nites, as  he  said,  prior  to  the  pubUcation  of  the  new  law,  in 
reply  to  a  memorial, — "  I  trust  that  some  way  may  be  found, 
without  any  violation  of  your  religious  belief,  to  enable  you 

*  Another  instanca  may  be  given,  of  a  young  man  who,  on  the  faith  of  the  Boyal 
Order,  was  prepared  to  perform  non-nuHtary  duties,  suoh  as  those  in  stables,  as  a 
driyer,  <fec.,  was  severely  punished  for  refusing  to  wear  side  arms,  and  to  take  the 
required  military  oath  to  the  colours,  until  his  health  gave  way  under  the  olose  con- 
finement, &o.  to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  he  was  discharged  as  unfit  for  the 
service  I 
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to  continae  living  here  in  conformity  with  your  creed/'  To 
use  the  words  of  a  member  of  their  community  who  still 
holds  their  original  views, — ''  It  is  the  fault  of  the  Memio- 
nites  themselves,  if  nine-tenths  of  their  entire  number  in 
Prussia,  confirm  the  government  in  its  belief  that  they  are 
only  led  by  an  obstinate  adherence  to  acquired  habits,  and 
not  by  a  desire  to  fulfil  the  commandment  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour ;  who,  among  so  many  other  commandments,  has 
laid  upon  us  the  obligation  of  **  laving  our  enemies"  and  who 
has  more  than  once  declared  that  His  own  people  are  known 
by  **  keeping  His  commandments,"  &c. :  who  taught  His  followers 
to  do  ^'  whatsoever  He  had  commanded  them/' 

In  1786,  the  Empress  of  Bussia,  Catherine  the  Second, 
sent  General  Trapp,  one  of  her  officers,  to  invite  the  Prus- 
sian Mennonites,  who  were  placed  under  the  circumstances 
before  described,  to  emigrate  to  Russia.  The  Greneral  ex- 
tolled, in  the  highest  terms,  the  noble  and  tolerant  spirit  of 
his  mistress. 

^^  Have  the  Quakers  made  up  their  minds  to  emigrate  to 
a  country  like  America  ?  How  much  less  should  you 
hesitate  to  choose  Bussia  for  a  second  fatherland,  where 
religious  liberty  and  desired  happiness  is,  in  a  far  higher 
degree,  to  be  found ;  for  where  is  a  monarch  in  the  world 
who  has  done  more  for  foreigners  than  this  wonder  of  the 
world,  Catherine  the  Second  ?  " 

Her  object  was  to  populate  the  boundless  tracts  of  country 
recently  taken  from  the  Tartars.  She  oflfered  them : — Ist. 
Complete  reUgious  hberty.  2ndly.  To  accept  their  yea  and 
nay  instead  of  an  oath.  8rdly.  Absolute  exemption  from 
military  service  and  all  services  connected  with  war.  4thly. 
Every  family  should  receive  120  acres  of  land  for  themselves 
and  their  children,  money  for  their  journey,  wood  for  their 
houses,  and  provisions  for  their  subsistence,  until  the  first 
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harvest  had  been  gathered.  5thly.  For  ten  years  they 
were  to  pay  no  taxes,  and  after  this  16  copecs.*  6thly. 
Self-government  in  every  thing  except  the  punishment  of 
evil  doers.  About  three  years  afterwards,  three  hundred 
families  emigrated.  After  the  death  of  Catherine,  Paul  the 
First  accorded  still  further  privileges.  They  enjoyed  their 
exemption  from  bearing  arms  till  the  present  time,  without 
any  difficulty  or  molestation.  On  the  13th  February,  1874, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  with  the  excellent  intention  of 
equalizing  the  position  of  all  his  subjects,  and  to  abrogate 
or  modify  certain  ancient  prerogatives,  while  confirming  the 
privilege  granted  to  the  Mennonites  by  the  Empress 
Catherine  the  Second,  in  1788,  stipulated  that  in  compensa- 
tion for  this  exemption  from  bearing  arms  which  they 
possessed,  they  should  be  bound  to  serve  in  equal  proportions 
to  their  fellow  citizens^  as  attendants  on  sick  soldiers  in  hospitals ^ 
as  workmen  in  the  arsenal  at  Nicolajin,  as  forest  keepers, 
fire  watchmen,  and  as  railway  servants.  This  excited  much 
anxiety.  General  Todtleben  was  deputed  by  the  Emperor, 
and  with  touching  eloquence  endeavoured  to  set  them  at 
ease,  and  to  remove  their  fears,  giving  them  the  most  satis- 
factory assurance  of  the  Emperor's  intentions ;  and  he  found 
a  hearing  with  nearly  all  the  families  on  the  Wolga  and  the 
Molotsjna.  They  declared  themselves  ready  heartily  to 
enter  upon  the  work  of  nursing  the  sick  and  wounded,  when 
required  to  do  so,  <fec.,  &c.,  if  they  were  not  required  to  bear 
arms,  or  engage  in  the  actual  operations  of  war.  But  a 
large  number  of  them  conscientiously  objected  to  being 
employed  in  labours,  which,  although  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  fighting,  made  them  a  link  in  the  great  military 
system  of  the  empire,  and  they  saw  in  the  new  regula- 
tions, the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  which  would  ere  long  be 

*  The  present  copeo  is  the  hnndredth  part  of  a  silyer  rouble  worth  Sfl.  l^d.  sterling. 
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driven  home,  and  result  in  the  enjoinment  upon  them  of 
military  service.  As  in  other  cases  on  the  continent, 
the  sale  of  their  estates  v^ould  be  forbidden ;  and  they 
preferred  a  voluntary  emigration  to  the  United  States,  to 
expulsion  from  Bussia  under  circumstances  of  the  utmost 
misery.  It  was  true,  they  said,  that  for  the  moment  these 
gracious  terms  had  been  offered  by  the  Emperor,  but  they 
were  now  equally  liable  by  law  to  the  conscription,  and  are 
placed  on  the  army  list  (although  incorporated  in  the  terri- 
torial reserves,  and  only  liable  to  military  service  in  case  of 
an  invasion).  The  only  concessions  they  were  able  to 
obtain  were : — 1st.  A  delay  of  ten  years.  2ndly.  The  power 
of  commuting  their  miUtary  duty  into  hospital  attendance, 
and  other  services  distinct  from  fighting,  but  forming  part 
of  the  army  arrangements.  3rdly.  The  permission  to  sell 
their  property,  if  they  cannot  bring  their  minds  to  accept 
these  terms  before  1881.  The  self-government  of  the 
Mennonite  colonies  is  taken  away,  either  actually  or  pro- 
spectively. In  America  they  found  that  they  would  be 
entirely  free  from  miUtary  service,  and  enjoy  a  constitutional 
government.  This  portion,  however,  comprising  many 
thousands  of  the  most  intelligent  and  conscientious  subjects 
of  the  Czar,  have  thus  been  lost  to  the  empire  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  continental  military  system  inaugurated  by 
Prussia.  We  believe  that  in  the  Russian  Mennonite 
colonies  there  is  nearly  total  (if  not  total)  absence  of  crime 
and  immorality.  Had  the  Emperor  of  Russia  confirmed  the 
Mennonites  in  their  entire  exemption  from  military  service, 
not  only  would  the  present  emigration  have  ceased,  but  a 
large  number  of  the  Prussian  Mennonites,  who  were  pre- 
paring to  emigrate  to  Bussia,  would  have  joined  their  co- 
religionists and  added  many  thousands  of  educated  and 
intelligent  subjects  to  the  empire. 
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The  military  system  is  crashing  the  free  thought  of 
Prussia  and  United  Germany •  KeUgious  institutions,  Pro- 
testant as  well  as  Boman  Catholic,  are  compelled  to  yield 
to  its  all  absorbing  despotism,  and  the  gentler  and  nobler 
influences  of  Christianity,  which  conquer  by  loving  our 
enemies,  doing  good  to  those  who  hate  us,  instructing  those 
who  oppose  themselves,  &c.,  are  giving  way  to  the  idea  of 
the  omnipotence  of  physical  force,  of  material  versus  true 
spiritual  power.  It  seems  likely,  unless  a  revival  of  spiri- 
tual religion  takes  place  in  that  country,  that  this  idea  will 
act  the  part  of  Mephistopheles  to  Germany.  The  future 
will  show  the  comparative  strength  of  the  two  principles 
of  action. 

All  arguments  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  war  appear  to  us 
totally  inadequate  to  restrain  the  inevitable  operation  of  the 
modern  military  system.  By  consenting  to  serve  as 
soldiers,  the  Christianity  and  conscience  of  the  whole  male 
population  of  Europe  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a 
caste  of  men  who  study,  with  all  the  awful  appliances  of 
modem  science  at  their  disposal,  how  to  effect  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  who  necessarily  seek  the 
distinction,  which  a  field  in  which  to  exercise  their  talents, 
can  alone  give.  Where  they  are  highly  gifted  and  Christian 
men,  it  is  not  their  duty  to  fight  merely  for  what  they  con- 
sider a  just  cause,  but,  under  all  circumstances,  to  obey. 
They  are  often  called  upon  to  do  actions  which,  in  their 
individual  capacity,  they  would  scorn  to  do  as  men  and 
Christians.  The  noble  character  and  high  scientific  and 
iutellectual  attainments  of  our  soldiers,  does  not  make  war  a 
different  thing  from  what  it  really  is;  for  example,  the  author 
had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  the  officer  who  set  fire, 
by  the  orders  of  his  superior,  to  the  summer  palace  at  Pekin, 
where,  he  told  him,  he  had  the  grief  of  destroying  the  most 
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ancient  library  in  the  world,  containing  treasures  which  no 
European  savant  had  ever  been  permitted  to  explore. 
How,  if  a  Christian  man  is  accountable  to  God  at  the  Day 
of  Judgment  for  **  the  deeds  done  in  the  body/'  is  he  to 
assert  that  he  has  transferred  that  accountability  to  his 
superior  officer  ?  The  sacrifices  which  modem  warfare  wiU 
require,  may  cost  us  our  boasted  civilization.  It  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  volume  to  discuss  the  distinction 
made  in  the  New  Testament,  between  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  the  magistrate,  and  his  bearing  the  sword  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  civil  government ;  ^but  we  must  all 
feel  that  there  is  a  distinction,  which  no  ingenuity  of  argu- 
ment can  destroy.  One  thing  must  be  obvious,  that,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  wrong-doer  is  invariably  the  person  who 
suffers,  while  in  the  second,  in  war,  it  is  the  innocent  who 
suffer,  and  the  guilty  originators  of  the  quarrel  who  escape; 
and  that  the  most  advanced  and  rational  system  for  the 
punishment  of  criminals  contemplates  their  reform  and 
amendment  under  restraint. 

Nothing,  but  the  attempt  to  bring  home  to  the  consciences 
of  professing  Christians  the  paramount  authority  of  the  dis- 
tinct words  of  Christ,  will  avail.  The  considerations  of 
reason  and  expediency  are  perfectly  powerless  to  stem  the 
tide  of  human  passion.  A  Christianity,  which  is  instinct 
with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  which  is  prepared  to 
preach,  that  all  war  is  contrary  to  the  essential  principles 
of  our  religion,  can  alone  do  the  work.  The  whole 
spirit  of  New  Testament  Christianity,  it  must  be  folly 
admitted,  forbids  all  the  passions  which  lead  to  war,  and 
if  so,  how  can  the  conclusion  be  evaded,  that  it  there- 
fore forbids  war  itself.  If  we  are  to  love  our  enemies,  and 
to  overcome  them  by  kindness  and  forbearance,  it  is  surely 
doubting  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  to  believe  that  the 
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deviation  of  individual  Christians,  in  case  of  war,  from  the 
nniform  conduct  which  governs  their  life,  can  be  attended 
with  a  blessing,  either  to  themselves,  or  to  the  States  of 
which  they  are  members.  Still  less  can  it  be  to  the 
interest  of  States  to  induce  men  to  violate  their  conscientious 
convictions  in  its  service.  The  Christianity  of  Cromwell's 
soldiers,  at  the  commencement  of  our  Civil  Wars,  cannot 
be  doubted,  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  it  im- 
proved in  quality  by  the  conflict.  They  had,  however, 
seen  enough  of  war  to  be  apt  disciples  of  Fox,  and  many 
of  them  became  preachers  of  the  Gospel  of  peace  and  good 
will  to  men. 

Although  not  strictly  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  we 
add  a  few  facts  respecting  the  rise  of  the  French  *' Friends," 
from  manuscripts  and  copies  in  our  own  possession,  dating 
from  1703  to  about  1800,  when  all  the  available  informa- 
tion respecting  their  origin  was  carefully  collected. 

After  the  Bevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  16&6,  the 
attempt  to  exterminate  the  Protestants  reached  the  great 
mountain  range  in  the  south  of  France,  called  the  Cevennes, 
where  from  time  immemorial  a  poor  Christian  people  had 
existed,  who  can  hardly  be  called  Protestants,  because  they 
had  never  belonged  to  the  Komish  Church.  In  1697, 
monks  were  sent  as  missionaries,  and  by  means  of 
^^Dragonnades,"  and  the  gallies,  the  rack,  and  wholesale 
massacres  and  unheard  of  cruelties,  the  conversion  of 
these  people  was  attempted.  One  portion  of  these,  called 
Camisards,  under  Cavalier  and  Koland,  rose  in  1702 
against  their  oppressors,  and  defeated  the  troops  of 
Louis  XrV.  agaiQ  and  again.  They  repaid  their  op- 
pressors in  their  own  coin.  They  murdered  the  Abb6 
du  Chaila,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Dragonnades,  and 
committed  excesses,  only  to  be  palUated  by  remembering 
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that  they  were  men  maddened  by  oppressors  who  hunted 
them  Uke  wolves. 

Among  the  Camisards  there  were,  however,  some  men 
who  held  that  all  fighting  and  revenge  were  forbidden  to 
Christians,  and  they  remonstrated  with  their  brethren,  and 
held  that  they  were  bomid  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their 
faith.  The  first  of  these,  of  whom  we  have  record,  was 
Claude  Craistan,  who,  in  1698,  while  preaching  in  a  field 
to  others  of  Uke  sentiments,  suffered  himself  to  be  taken. 
He  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  for  having  preached  **  by 
the  inspiration  of  fanaticism,"  and  in  consideration  of 
having  declared  pubhcly  that  his  friends  should  not  rebel, 
had  the  special  favour  shown  him  of  not  being  dragged  to  the 
place  of  execution  on  a  hurdle.  The  second  was  Eamaini, 
who  was  seized  and  condemned  to  be  hanged ;  but  his  faith, 
patience,  and  moderation  were  so  great,  that  he  was  suffered 
to  escape  from  prison.  In  1701,  Daniel  Baoul  Flottier,  a 
minister  among  them,  having  reproached  a  priest,  was  con- 
denmed  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  on  the  ground  that  he 
*^  encouraged  the  people  in  fanatical  practices,"  and  declared 
"that  God  had  shed  His  Holy  Spirit  in  his  heart.''  In  1703 
he  wrote  a  letter*  to  the  rebeUious  Camisards. 


*  Translation  of  a  Letter  written  by  Daniel  Baoul  Flottier,  the  7th  of  First  Month, 
1703,  to  the  Beyolted  Protestants  or  Camisards  of  the  Ceyennes,  in  Languedoc : — *' We 
have  received  pnblic  and  certain  information  that  there  are  amongst  yon  such  incen- 
diaries and  murderers  as  are  not  to  be  found  amongst  idolaters  and  infidels.  We  also 
learn  from  good  authority  that  loose  women,  disguised  in  men's  apparel,  are  permitted 
to  reside  amongst  you ;  and,  further,  that  you  suffer  multitudes  of  mad  blasphemers, 
who  are  so  daring  aa  to  boast  that  they  are  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  profess 
our  holy  religion,  which  enjoins  patience,  peace,  and  forgiveness  of  injuries. 

**  We  are  also  told  that  you  run  up  and  down  at  night  with  fire  and  sword  to  revenge 
yourselves  on  your  enemies,  muidenng  people  in  their  beds,  and  burning  their  houses  : 
so  that  in  the  morning  nothing  is  to  be  seen  where  you  have  been,  but  the  remains 
of  buildings  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  blood  of  men  unmercifully  slain. 

"  We  well  know  the  violent  measures  which  are  taken  to  force  you  to  go  to  maaa. 
and  to  send  your  children  to  the  schools  of  error ;  that  the  soldiers  l^  whom  you  are 
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In  1704,  a  young  snepherd  who  prayed  at  one  of  their 
meetings,  was  seized  by  a  priest  by  the  hair  of  his  head, 
dragged  into  the  church,  and  was  broken  upon  the  wheel 
for  throwing  the  ornaments  on  the  altar  into  a  well ;  and  a 
young  woman,  name  Richard,  was  hanged  for  reproaching 
a  Protestant,  who  partook  of  the  Romish  Sacrament,  with 
**  having  swallowed  the  poison  of  the  basilisk,  and  kneeled 


Burroimded,  iall  on  yoa  like  wolves;  and,  in  fact,  that  unheard-of  omelties  are 
practised  against  you,  and  that  chains,  prisons,  and  gibbets  have  at  length  exhausted 
yonr  patience,  and  have  driven  yon  to  rage  and  despair. 

*<  We  lament  that  yon  are  exercised  with  so  severe  a  trial.  Bnt  as  yon  not  only  call 
yourselves  Christians,  but  reformed  Christians,  if  yon  have  not  totally  forgotten  what 
Jesns  Christ  and  His  Apostles  have  taught  us,  remember  that  they  uniformly  declared 
that  hypocrisy  and  Hes  become  not  the  true  children  of  the  God  of  Truth,  and  thai 
you  blaspheme  the  Truth  in  calling  yourselves  our  brethren — our  brethren,  who  suffer 
patiently  all  persecution  without  seeking  revenge,  and  wholly  confide  in  Divine 
Providence  for  protection. 

**  Bemember  that  you  are  not  vrarranted  by  the  crimes  and  outrages  of  your  enemies 
to  commit  the  like,  and  that  in  following  their  example  you  are  more  culpable  than 
they  are ;  for  they  execute  the  commands  of  our  King,  whilst  you  violate  the  laws  of 
your  sovereign  and  the  will  of  the  King  of  all  the  Kings  of  the  earth. 

**  You  flatter  yourselves,  perhaps,  that  your  excesses  will  put  a  stop  to  the  evils  which 
overwhelm  you,  and  that  those  of  your  brethren,  who  murder  priests,  destroy 
superstition  and  idolatry.  Have  you  forgotten,  infatuated  as  you  are,  that  the  true 
Christian  is  not  permitted  ever  to  render  evil  for  evil,  and  that  you  are  no  longer 
under  the  old  dispensation,  which  directed  the  extirpation  of  idolaters,  but  that  you 
are  under  the  new  dispensation  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner, 
but  his  repentance,  conversion,  and  life. 

"Enow  then  that  you  must  not  expect  deliverance  from  your  sufferings  from 
your  criminal  weapons  but  from  the  powerful  arm  of  God,  that  you  violate  the 
laws  both  civil  and  moral  in  taking  arms  against  your  enemies,  and  that  you  are 
guilty  of  an  enormous  crime,  and  a  daring  blasphemy,  in  asserting  that  you  are 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  your  works,  and  in  calling  yourselves  our  friends 
and  brethren. 

**'  We  utterly  deny  you  in  all  your  enormities,  and  declare  that  we  never  acknowledge 
you  as  our  brethren,  but  are  moved  by  the  internal  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
condemn  your  violence  and  crimes,  and  to  beseech  you  to  forsake  them,  to  suffer  with 
patience,  and  to  reflect  that  the  Supreme  Being  has  sent  us  this  scoiurge  for  the  trial  of 
our  faith,  and  to  manifest  His  power  and  glory  in  the  midst  of  idolatry.  Strive, 
therefore,  to  obtain  liberty  of  conscience  by  a  holy  life,  unstained  with  crimes  and 
murders,  and  not  by  such  works  of  darkness  as  you  now  commit.*' 
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before  the  Idol  of  Baal."  These  people  worshipped  at  their 
meetings  in  silence,  and  when  any  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  preach  or  pray,  they  did  so.  They  believed  in  the 
*'  Spiritual  Light"  in  speaking,  and  the  Word  of  God  as  the 
guide  of  the  Christian.  They  refused  to  swear  or  bear  arms. 
They  paid  tythes  and  used  the  ordinary  appellation  of  the 
days  of  the  week  and  month.  They  took  off  their  hat  in 
the  usual  manner  as  a  token  of  respect.  They  maintained 
views  of  the  equality  of  all  Christians,  and  made  their 
servants  eat  with  them  at  the  same  table.  They  met  at 
Congenies  and  St.  Gilles  on  the  First-day  of  the  week. 
Some  of  them  allowed  their  children  to  be  baptized,  to 
secure  the  right  of  inheritance.  They  married  without  the 
assistance  of  the  priest,  and  signed  a  contract  before  a 
notary  at  the  meeting,  offering  it  to  the  priest  afterwards 
to  sign,  who  generally  refused.  They  made  collections 
for  their  own  poor. 

In  the  year  1769,  one  of  these  people  named  Coudougnan 
came  to  London,  and  frequented  Friends'  meetings;  he 
carried  home  with  him,  concealed  in  his  shirt,  Fenn's  *^  No 
Cross,  No  Crown,"  and  Fenn's  *'  Eise  and  Frogress  of  the 
Feople  called  Quakers."  These  people  were  joined  in 
April,  1783,  by  John  Marcillac  le  Cointe,  who  was  of  noble 
birth,  and  lived  at  Marcillac,  three  miles  from  Nismes.  He 
was  an  ofQcer  of  the  army,  and  having  heard  favourable 
accounts  of  the  "  Friends,"  obtained  "  Barclay's  Apology  " 
in  French.  In  1785  he  desired  his  friends  in  Languedoc 
to  give  him  a  letter  for  the  **  Friends  "  in  London.  He 
collected  the  plan  of  the  discipline,  &c.,  of  the  Friends,  and 
exhorted  the  Society  at  Congenies  to  adopt  it ;  he  became  a 
preacher  among  them.  After  this  period  they  were  visited 
by  various  Friends,  who  were  ministers.  At  the  suggestion 
of  John  Elliot,  John  Marcillac  le  Cointe  proposed  that  Louis 
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Majolier  should  be  employed,  and  a  Christian  school  estab« 
lished.  He  gave  towards  the  object,  and  obtained  assist- 
ance from  Friends  in  England,  and  after  some  difficulties 
in  obtaining  the  authorization  from  the  Government,  a 
flourishing  school  with  twenty-two  pupils  was  estabhshed. 
The  French  Friends  have  obtained  no  alleviation  of  the 
French  miUtary  law  in  their  favour,  and  are  therefore 
obliged  to  emigrate,  or  purchase  a  substitute.  Their  number 
is  therefore  small,  and  the  difficulties  in  spreading  their 
principles  among  a  Boman  CathoUc  population  are  great. 


The  Author,  was  endeavouring,  before  completing  this  Chapter, 
to  obtain  more  information  relative  to  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
France;  but  as  nothing  further  appears  to  have  been  written  on 
the  subject)  it  is  printed  as  it  was  left  by  him. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

On  the  belative  Position  and  Power  of  Increase  shown 
BY  various  Ancient  and  Modern  Eeligious  Societies 
IN  THE  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Evidence  fur- 
nished BT  the  Census  of  1851.  Mr.  Miall's  Statistics 
and  the  American  Government  Census.  The  position 
OF  THE  Society  of  "Friends."  The  "Church  op 
England."  The  Independent  and  Baptist  Churches. 
The  Methodists.  The  "  Primitive  "  Methodists.  The 
Power  of  Lay-preaching.  The  Experience  of  the 
Welsh  Free  Churches.  The  New  Connexion  of 
General  Baptists. 

**  A  Chturoh  whidh  does  not  love  those  who  are  haRying  downwards  to  ruin,  whieh 
cannot  weep  over  human  misery,  whose  only  care  is  for  itself  and  its  priyileges,  is  not 
a  Chnroh ;  for  it  resembles  its  Head  in  nothing  bat  the  name,  and  it  bears  His  name 
only  to  dishonour  it.** — **  Mystery  of  Suffering ;  *'  Sermon  on  Compassion,  by  B.  do 
Pressens6,  D.D.,  p.  91. 

The  question  of  what  may  be  termed  the  real  value  of  the 
numerical  increase  of  any  particular  Church  or  Churches, 
does  not  now  concern  us.  It  may  be  that  some  Churches 
develope  a  type  of  Christian  character  higher  than  that 
produced  by  others.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  tender 
plants  of  Divine  grace  repay  the  care  taken  by  a  Church  in 
their  culture,  and  that  the  result  is,  upon  the  whole,  in 
proportion  to  the  means  used.  We  believe  that  the  world 
will  be  ultimately  Christianized  by  every  Church  quietly 
doing  its  duty  by  adding  to  its  members  from  the  ranks  of 
the  irreUgious  population  which  surrounds  it,   and  in  so 
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doing  raising  the  tone  and  standard  of  Christian  feeling  and 
action  among  its  members.  If  it  be  otherwise — or  if,  as 
some  excellent  Christians  beUeve,  the  main  portion  of  the 
work  is  destined  to  be  done  at  **  the  Second  Coming  of 
Christ " — surely  this  conviction  cannot  alter  our  duty  to 
*' teach  all  nations,"  or  render  useless  the  enquiry  as  to 
what  principles  of  action,  and  what  human  agencies  have 
been  successful  in  the  past,  and  what  methods  of  proceed- 
ing are  likely  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  in  the  future. 
It  may  be  freely  conceded  that  there  is  a  danger  in  putting 
our  trust  in  mere  Church  arrangements  and  humanly  devised 
machinery,  without  relying  upon  the  living  presence  of  Christ, 
whose  continued  blessing  is  needed,  and  without  which 
nothing  is  strong  and  nothing  is  holy.  But  are  we  there- 
fore to  conclude  that  all  principles  of  Church  action  are 
alike  good,  if  used  with  good  intentions;  that  erroneous 
principles  of  church  structure  are  incapable  of  thwarting 
and  frustrating  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  natural 
progress  and  development  of  Christianity  ?  Surely  this  is 
contradicted  by  any  serious  consideration  of  its  history. 
The  whole  of  the  facts  given  in  this  volume,  will  tend  to 
prove  that  this  is  the  actual  way  in  which  this  country  has 
been  Christianized. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  more  ready  or  reliable  proof 
of  a  man  being  a  Christian,  than  the  visible  fact,  that  he  is 
a  member  of  a  Christian  Church,  or  an  attender  on  some 
reUgious  service.  No  proof  of  the  progress  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  any  country,  or  the  value  of  the  arrangements 
of  a  Church  or  religious  society  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel,  is  so  simple  as  that  given  by  the  number  of  sittings 
they  furnish  for  public  worship,  and  the  extent  to  which 
these  are  occupied.  The  mere  fact  that  any  denomination 
of  Christians  is  building  new  churches,  is  worth  very  Uttle, 

XX 
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unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  decreasing  the  rum- 
attenders  of  public  worship.  The  illusion  that  any*associa- 
tion  of  Churches  in  a  particular  district  has  done  much  for 
the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  will  generally  be  destroyed  by 
comparing  the  increase  of  their  seat  accommodation,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  seats  are  occupied,  with  the  increase 
of  the  population  of  that  particular  district,  as  shown  by 
official  returns. 

It  is  an  instructive  fact  (which  will  serve  to  illustrate  this 
point)  that  the  Society  of  Friends,  although  second  to  no 
religious  body  in  general  education  and  intelligence,  and 
possessing  an  elaborate  organization,  was  quite  unaware,  as 
a  Churchy  that  it  had  been  rapidly  declining  in  members  for 
the  last  century  of  its  existence.  It  was  not  till  a  series 
of  Essays*  were  published,  that  it  was  first  officially  noticed 

*  The  two  Prize  Essays  were  i^-^'Onakerism,  Past  and  Present  :*'  being  an  enquiry 
into  the  causes  of  its  decline  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  John  Stephenson 
Bowntree.    8yo.  1859.    London :  Smith,  Elder  <ft  Co.,  65,  Comhill. 

**  The  Peculium.'*  An  endeayonr  to  throw  light  on  some  of  the  causes  of  the  decline 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  especially  in  regard  to  its  original  claim  of  being  the  Peculiar 
People  of  God.  By  Thomas  Hancock.  8to.  1859.  London :  Smith,  Elder  A  Co., 
65,  Comhill. 

The  list  given  below  contains  a  few  of  the  pamphlets  printed,  but  is  probably  not 
complete  :— 

"  The  Society  of  Friends,  its  Strength  and  its  Weakness."  By  Edmund  Fry  (but 
Anon).    Small  8yo.  1859.    London :  Thickbroom,  Brothers,  31,  Paternoster  Bow. 

*'  Essay  on  the  Society  of  Friends :"  being  an  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  their 
diminished  influence  and  numbers,  with  suggestions  for  a  remedy.  By  Samuel 
Fothergill.    Crown  8yo.    London :  A.  W.  Bennett,  5,  Bishopsgate,  Without. 

"  The  Society  of  Friends :"  an  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  its  weakness  as  a  Church. 
By  Joseph  John  Fox.  8yo.  1859.  London :  A.  W.  Beimett,  5,  Bishopsgate  "Street 
Without. 

*'  The  Quakers,  or  Friends,  their  Bise  and  Decline."  An  Essay  on  the  causes  of  the 
Decline  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Quantum  MutatU.  By  William  Bigg.  Byo.  1859. 
London :  Hamilton,  Adams  A  Co.,  Paternoster  Bow.    Henry  Stone,  Banbuzy. 

*'  An  Essay  on  the  Decline,"  &o.,  signed  <*  Fishponds."  8to.  1859.  Printed  for  the 
Author,  by  A.  W.  Bennett 
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by  the  central  governing  body — the  Yearly  Meeting — and 
even  then  it  was  not  accepted  as  a  fact,  but  termed  ''  an 
alleged  decrease,"* 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  year  1700  the  Society  of  Friends 
numbered  at  least  60,000  members  in  England  and  Wales ; 
and  if  we  take  this  statement,  as  applying  to  Great  Britain 


**  An  American  View  of  the  Causes  which  have  led  to  the  Bedine  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  By  Samuel  M.  Janney  (but  Anon).  Svo.  1860. 
Philadelphia :  T.  Ellwood  ^ell.  Reprinted  by  A.  W.  Bemiett,  5,  Bishopsgate  Street, 
Without. 

**  A  Fallen  Faith :"  being  an  Historical,  Beligious,  and  Socio-Political  Sketch  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  By  Edgar  Sheppard,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Boyal  College  of 
PhysicianSi  and  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons.  8yo.  1859.  London :  Piper, 
Stevenson  &  Spencer,  Paternoster  Bow. 

*<  The  Hibernian  Essay  on  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
the  Causes  of  their  Declension."    By  a  Friend  of  the  Friends.     1859. 

**  Thoughts  and  Suggestions,"  Ac.    1859.    Henry  Bewley,  Dublin. 

"  The  Principle  of  Ancient  Quakerism."    1858.    London. 

^*  A  Letter,"  &e, :  being  an  examination  of  above.    1858.    London. 

"  The  Society  of  Friends,  and  their  Powerful  Witness  to  the  Truth,  Ao."  1860. 
London :  Hudson  Scott. 

*'  Observations  on  some  of  the  Becent  Essays,  <&o."    London,  1860. 

*'The  Decline  of  Quakerism."  An  enquiry  into  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
present  moral  and  numerical  weakness  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  By  Bobert 
Macnair,  M.A.,  author  of  '*  Christian  Baptism — Spiritual,  not  Bitual."  Small  8yo. 
1860.    London :  Alfred  W.  Bennett,  5,  Bishopsgate  Street,  Without 

**  An  Enquiry  into  the  Laws  of  Organized  Societies,  as  applied  to  the  alleged  decline 
of  the  Society  of  Friends."  By  William  Logan  Fisher.  12mo.  1860.  Philadelphia: 
Published  by  T.  EUwood  ZelL 


*  <*Our  Society  has  been  also  subjected  to  a  greater  amount  of  criticism  and  animad- 
*<  version,  as  to  its  doctrines  and  practices,  its  present  position,  and  future  prospects, 
**  than  at  any  period  since  the  17th  century.  The  very  fact  that  this  criticism  and 
"  animadversion  have  been  mainly  directed  to  the  discoveries  of  the  cause  of  an  alleged 
*'  decline  in  our  members,  even  when  there  may  have  been  no  hostile  design  in  the 
**  motives,  has  in  some  instances  given  to  their  observations  a  depreciating  and  dis- 
**  oouraging  tone,  inconsistent  with  a  calm  and  impartial  estimate  of  the  question  under 
"  discussion." — Extract  from  the  General  Epistle  of  the  Tearly  Meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  for  I860. 
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and  Ireland,  we  cannot  regard  this  as  an  excessive  esti- 
mate. The  Society  of  Friends  now  numbers  17,000 
members  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  causes  which 
led  to  this  striking  decrease  in  numbers  have  already  been 
explained. 

The  Census  of  ReUgious  Worship  in  1861,  furnishes  us 
with  data  of  the  greatest  value  for  roughly  determining 
what  may  be  called  the  power  of  increase  shown  by  various. 
Churches  during  the  half  century  from  ^1801  to  1861.  If 
we  make  the  position  occupied  by  the  Society  of  Friends 
the  leading  feature  of  our  investigation,  it  is  not  because 
of  any  fancied  importance  we  may  be  supposed  to  attach 
to  its  position.  If,  as  we  believe,  the  organization  of 
a  religious  society  has  an  important  bearing  on  its  de- 
velopment, and  its  success  in  spreading  the  blessings 
of  spiritual  rehgion,  we  may  surely  find  as  much  instruc- 
tion from  an  instance  of  failure  as  from  the  most  marked 
success. 

Table  A  in  the  following  page  was  compiled  from  the 
Report  of  the  Religious  Census  of  1861,  and  appeared  in  an 
elaborate  statistical  pamphlet,  entitled  *' Voluntaryism  in 
England  and  Wales,  or  the  Census  of  1861."  (Simpkin, 
Marshall  and  Co.,  1864.) 

The  principle  upon  which  it  is  calculated  is,  to  take  the 
total  number  of  sittings  in  the  churches  and  chapels  built 
prior  to  1801,  for  each  county  and  each  denomination. 
There  were  4646  churches  and  chapels  of  which  the  dates 
of  erection  are  not  given  in  the  Census  returns  of  1861, 
out  of  a  total  of  34,467  buildings  devoted  to  public  worship ; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  any  error  in  the  principle  on  which 
these  are  averaged,  would  not  affect  the  general  result  to 
any  appreciable  extent. 
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The  Table  B  is  compiled  from  the  Statistics  of  Religious 
Worship,  published  in  the  "  Nonconformist "  of  November 
15th,  1865,  and  republished  in  a  reprint  of  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  "British  Quarterly  Review,"  No.  85,  by 
Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder,  and  though  destitute  of 
official  authority,  was  prepared  with  great  care,  and  with 
the  friendly  assistance  of  various  authorities  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

Table  C  is  compiled  from  the  enumeration  of  sittings 
lately  made  by  Mr.  Miall  of  the  "Nonconformist." 

The  increase  of  the  population  during  the  fifty  years 
between  1801  and  1851,  being  101  per  cent.,  in  the  follow- 
ing tables  all  churches  which  fall  below  101  per  cent,  in 
their  provision  of  seat  accommodation,  have  decreased  in 
numbers  relatively  to  the  population. 


Table  A. 

Showing  the  increase  in  teat  ctccommoda- 
tUm  provided  hy  the  principal  Churches 
in  Great  Britain^  for  50  yeare^  between 
1801  and  1851,  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion  beivg  IQl  per  cent. 

Par  cent. 
The  Chnrch  of  England  has  provided, 

during  50  years,  an  increaee  of  seat 


accommodation  of .  .  • 
The  Society  of  Friends  •  . 
TJnitarians  .... 
Morayians  •  .  •  . 
Presbyterians  .... 
Boman  Catholics 
Independents  or  Congregationalists 


80 

42 

46 

61 

166 

240 

249 


Baptists 815 

CaWinistio  Methodists  .  .  .  884 
Methodists,  Old  Connexion  .  .  759 
Free  Methodists,  or  New  Connexion  808 
All  Methodist  Churches  .  .  .  930 
All  other  Bodies        ....  482 


Table  B. 

Showing  the  increase  in  seat  aecommoda- 

tion  provided  hy  the  principal  Churches 

in  London,  for  the  14  years  eommeneing 

1851  and  ending  1865,  the  increase  of 

population  being  31  p^  cent. 

Percent. 
The  Church  of  England  has  provided, 

daring  14  years,  in  London,  an  in- 
crease of  accommodation  of  .        .25 
The  Society  of  Friends      .        •        .  0.22 

Unitarians 25 

Moravians         •       •        •        •        •    16 

Presbyterians 20 

Boman  Catholics  •  •  •  .70 
Independents  or  Congregationalists  .    80 

Baptists 61 

Calvinistic  Methodists  .  •  .  474 
Methodists,  Old  Connexion  .  .  19 
Free  Methodists,  or  New  Connexion    577 


For  Table  of  attendants  on  pnblic  worship,  see  Appendix  to  this  Chapter,  Table  1. 


^ 
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Tablb  0. 

Enumeration  and  increase  per  cent,  of  eeat  aeeommodation  contrasted  with  inereau  of 
population  in  112  towns  in  Englandi  containing  a  population  of  over  10,000,  for  the 
12  principal  Denominations,  published  in  **  The  Noncof^omUst,'*  between  October 
23rd,  1872,  and  January  Sth,  1873,  for  the  period  of  22  years;  the  Religious  Census 
of  1851  being  made  the  basis  of  the  enquiry,  the  inereau  of  the  population  being, 
during  that  period,  27'6  P^  cent. 


1861. 

187S^ 

Infsreafe. 

Inereue 
peroent. 

Church  of  England  . 

828,873 

1,122,366 

293,493* 

35-4 

Wesleyan  KethodiBts 

261,428 

351,488 

90,020 

34-4 

Congregationaluits    • 

208,431 

830,396 

121,965 

58-5 

Baptists    .... 

156,355 

239,471 

83,116 

53-2 

Boman  Catholics 

78,882 

140,491 

61,609 

78-1 

Primitiye  Methodists 

68,373 

137,986 

69,618 

101-8 

United  Methodists    . 

61,753 

108382 

56,629 

109-4 

New  Connexion        •        • 

44,219 

59,119 

14,900 

33-7 

Presbyterians  . 

83,222 

78,261 

45,039 

135-6 

Unitarians        .        • 

80,877 

40,765 

9,888 

320 

Society  of  Friends    . 

28,531 

30,911 

2,880 

8-3 

Calvinistio  Methodists 

11,819 

32,062 

20,243 

171-3 

Table  D. 

Showing  tJie  increase  in  seat  accommodation  provided  by  the  principal  Churches  in 
America,  according  to  the  Census  for  20  years,  between  1850  and  1870,  the  increase 
of  the  population  being  66i  per  cent. 


•   • 

luoteMe. 

DeerMkseu 

The  Society  of  Friends 

Unitarian 

Presbyterian 

Independents  or  CongregationaliHts     . 

Baptists  (All) 

Methodists  (All) 

Anglican  Chorcn 

Boman  Catholic           • 

20 
29 
38^ 
40 
50i 
54 
200 

211 

The  details  of  the  Beligioos  Census  taken  by  the  American  Qoyemment  for  1850, 
1860,  and  1870,  will  be  found  in  Table  2  of  Appendix  to  this  Chapter. 

*  The  number  293,493  given  as  the  increase  of  church  accommodation  in  22  years, 
includes  a  correction  of  22,848  sittings  allowed  in  consequence  of  Church  of  England 
critidsms.  But  the  claims  of  the  Church  Defence  Ajssociation  amount  in  total  to 
83,538,  which  would  make  the  Church  increase  354,183,  or  42-7  per  cent.  An 
application  was  made  to  the  Church  Defence  Association  by  the  author,  from  a 
neutral  point  of  view,  for  a  compaiative  statement  of  figures  showing  those  claims 
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Table  E. 


Compiled  from  the  data  furnished  in  the  preceding  Tablei,  showing  the  proportion  of 
sittings  to  popiUation  ;  showing  deficiency  of  seat  accommodation  in  large  towns. 


Proportion  of  Sittings 

for  wwj  100  of  the 

Population. 

Ist  group— Towns  oyer  100,000  population         •        • 

2nd    „            „      between  20,000  and  100,000    . 

8rd     „            „            „       20,000  and    50,000    . 

4th     „            „            „                  ditto                  •        .        • 

5th     „           „           „       10,000  and    20,000    . 

86*5 
87-8 
500 
54-6 
65-8 

Ml,  Horace  Mann  and  others,  oonsider  58  sittings  to  every  100  of  the  population  an 
adequate  provision  of  sittings  to  population ;  there  is  therefore  a  deficiency  of  seat 
acoonunodation  for  public  worship  in  the  first  four  groups  of  towns. 

The  relation  of  actual  attendance  as  compared  with  seats 
provided^  has  next  to  be  considered,  and  this  materially 
modifies  the  position  of  the  Society  of  Friends  on  Table  A, 
If  we  refer  to  Mr.  Horace  Mann's  Eeport  on  the  Religious 
Census  of  1851,  page  92,  we  find  the  proportion  per  cent,  of 
attenders  to  sittings  (averaging  the  three  periods  of  the  day 
for  all  Religious  bodies)  to  give  us  the  amount  of  me  they 
make  of  their  buildings  and  seats.  While  we  find  the 
Church  of  England  occupying  1,000  seats,  with  an  average 
for  the  three  periods  of  the  day  of  33  persons,  the  Baptists, 
Independents,  and  Wesleyans,  occupy  100  seats,  with  an 
average  for  these  three  bodies  of  38  persons;  while  the 
Society  of  Friends  occupies  100  seats  with  8  persons  only ! 
and  this  is  contrasted  with  the  average  for  all  religious 
bodies,  of  35  persons  to  100  seats.  The  next  lowest  number 
of  attendants  of  public  worship  to  100  seats,  is  that  shown 
by  the  Unitarians,  viz. :  24  persons  to  100  seats.    No  doubt 


in  detail.  This  they  were  unahle  to  give,  stating  that  they  had  no  further  interest  in 
the  subject,  except  generally  to  give  their  opinion  that  Mr.  Miall's  figures  were  quite 
unreliable.  The  figures  given  above  were  carefully  corrected,  and  are  believed  to 
represent  a  close  approximation  to  the  facts. — See  article  in  "British  Quarterly  Beview,*' 
Ko.  118,  April  1st,  1878,  on  ••  Provision  for  Public  Worship  in  Large  Towns,"  p.  896. 
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this  is  affected  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  fact,  that  the 
polity  of  the  Society  of  Friends  requires  for  its  periodical 
meetings  a  surplus  number  of  seats  to  each  Meeting  House, 
to  the  extent  of  about  one-third  more  than  the  number 
occupied  for  purposes  of  public  worship.  This,  at  the  most 
liberal  reckoning,  would  place  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the 
position  of  filling  100  empty  seats  with  about  half  the 
number  of  worshippers  that  are  obtained  by  the  Unitarians. 
The  Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain  had 

In  1801 — 64,621  Bittings,  and  413  Meeting  Houses  open. 

In  1861—91,699  „  871        „  „ 

In  1866  827         ,,  „ 

In  1868  823         ^ 

In  1870  316        „  ., 

In  1876  318        „  „ 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  Society,  they  have  closed 
63  Meeting  houses  within  25  years.  To  occupy  no  fewer 
than  91,699  seats  in  1861,  there  were  14,864  worshippers  on 
the  morning  of  the  Census,  and  8,114  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening ;  giving  a  total  of  22,478  attendances.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  these  persons  may  be  taken  to  represent  those  who 
substantially  unite  with  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  larger 
class  who  are  unattached  to  any  Church,  and  attend  in- 
diflferently  any  place  of  worship,  and  who  swell  the  attend- 
ance of  nearly  all  the  leading  Churches,  are  practically 
excluded.  Their  Sunday-school  scholars  are  also  absent 
from  their  meetings.  The  attenders  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening  may  also  be  taken  to  be  the  same  persons.  A  want 
of  regularity  and  zeal  in  the  attendance  of  public  worship, 
was  not  by  any  means  a  fault  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  If 
we  take  19,000  members  and  regular  attenders  as  their 
numbers  in  1851  (and  this  is  an  excessive  enumeration),  no 
fewer  than  14,500  persons  attended,  or  75  per  cent.  Horace 
Maun  (page  86  of  the  Report  on  the  Religious  Census  of 
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1861)  reckons  that  58  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  the 
utmost  that  can  ever  be  present  at  a  religious  service  at  one 
time ;  while  the  proportion  of  the  general  pubUc  who  at- 
tended public  worship  on  the  morning  of  the  Census  was  28 
per  cent,  in  the  rural  districts,  and  24  per  cent,  in  the  large 
towns,  to  every  100  of  the  population. 
»  There  are  three  points  with  reference  to  the  position  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  as  a  Church,  which  are  brought  into 
strong  reUef  by  these  figures.  First,  with  reference  to  the 
point  of  the  use  they  make  of  their  seat  accommodation. 
The  power  of  offering  seat  accommodation  to  the  public,  is 
a  great  power  if  rightly  used,  and  the  relations  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  to  the  general  public  have  certainly  been  entirely 
reversed  in  this  respect  since  1712.  Then  probably  no  Dis- 
senting (5hurch  was  increasiug  its  numbers  so  rapidly,  or 
attracting  so  large  a  number  of  the  public  to  its  gatherings. 
John  S.  Rowntree  has  computed  that  in  1660  one  in  every 
180  of  the  population  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Let  us  illustrate  the  relation  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  to  the  general  public,  as  a  Christian  Church  having 
a  duty  to  fulfil  in  Christianizing  the  great  masses  of  the 
population,  by  adverting  to  the  position  of  the  Church  of 
England;  and  let  us  conceive,  for  an  instant,  that  the 
Society  of  Friends  had  been  placed  in  1660  in  the  position 
of  the  Church  of  England,  so  far  forth,  as  to  receive  from 
the  State,  as  its  meeting  houses,  the  church  buildings  free 
of  rent,  to  occupy  for  the  religious  teaching  and  benefit  of 
the  nation.  There  were  then  8,000  church  buildings. 
Now,  would  the  nation  have  considered  in  1851,  that  that 
trust  had  been  fulfilled  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  if  in  half 
the  Church  buildings  in  this  country  there  were  found,  on 
the  Census  morning,  an  average  for  the  three  periods  of  the 
day,  of  8  or  even  12  worshippers  to  100  seats  ?    Would 
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they  not  have  put  aside  as  irrelevant,  all  representations  to 
the  effect  that  the  Society  of  Friends  had  unquestionably 
done  some  other  useful  things :  had  served  the  cause  of  religion 
in  some  other  important  ways  ?  Would  it  not  have  been 
said,  and  justly  so,  you  have  had  entrusted  to  you  a  certain 
number  of  public  buildings  for  a  religious  purpose,  and  it  is 
clear  from  these  returns,  that  you  have  not  fulfilled  the  first* 
public  duty  of  a  Church  in  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 
religion  ?  Is  the  argument  less  valid  because  the  Society 
of  Friends  has  had  a  smaller  talent  committed  to  its  trust 
by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  ?  Is  the  argument  less 
forcible,  when  we  consider  the  difficulty  their  poorer  Christian 
neighbours  have  in  providing  buildings  for  religious  wor- 
ship ?  When  we  know  that  there  are  very  few  newly-built 
chapels  which  are  not  heavily  in  debt;  while  theirs  are  all 
paid  for  ?  This  small  Society  could  have  actually  increased 
the  free  sittings  in  this  country  devoted  to  public  worship, 
in  1851,  by  nearly  two  per  cent.,  or  by  the  vast  number  of 
an  average  of  80,000  sittings  in  the  morning,  afternoon  and 
evening.  Taking  into  account  the  Mission  Hall  and  school 
buildings  erected  since  1851  by  the  Society,  this  represents 
some  scope  for  religious  usefulness,  in  the  mere  "plant" 
which  the  Society  of  Friends  possesses  for  purposes  of  public 
worship,  were  it  to  start  on  a  Home  Missionary  career.  We 
may  see,  therefore,  in  these  figures,  the  practical  results  of 
the  causes  we  have  been  tracing  in  the  previous  chapters. 

The  most  zealous  upholder  of  the  existing  organization  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  must  see,  that  there  has  been  some- 
thing at  work  in  this  Church  during  the  last  century,  and 
particularly  during  the  last  60  years,  altogether  peculiar  and 
extraordinary,  and  which  has  frustrated  the  great  design 
and  object  of  the  Church  of  Christ — ^the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  religion. 
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It  is  obvious,  too,  that  the  wealth  of  the  Society  would 
have  enabled  it  to  enter  on  the  field  of  church  extension 
during  the  last  70  years,  with  advantages  which  no  other 
Dissenting  Church  has  possessed.  The  second  point  is,  that 
in  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  seat  accommodation  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,*  owing  to  the  low  ratio  of  attendance  to 
seats  provided,  the  position  of  the  Society  upon  Table  A  is 
really  about  10  per  cent.,  and  it  is  therefore  very  far  below 
the  lowest  Church  upon  the  table  in  reference  to  its  power 
of  increase.  No  doubt  the  birth-rate  increase  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  and  the  Church  of  England,  would  be  smaller 
than  exists  e.g.y  among  the  Primitive  Methodists,  but  this 
would  not  materially  aflfect  the  question.  The  third  point  is, 
that  this  result  is  not  coupled  with  indifference  to  religious 
observances,  or  a  low  standard  of  religious  practice.  No 
person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  religious  history  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  will  deny,  that  many  men  of  the  highest 
standard  of  Christian  character  have  arisen  amongst  them 
during  the  last  70  years.  There  is  probably  not  one  house- 
hold in  1,000  among  them,  where  the  regular  family  reading 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  omitted.  Two  questions  present 
themselves  in  reference  to  this  Church.  First,  why  has  the 
Society  of  Friends  declined  ?  Secondly,  why  has  it  not  in- 
creased in  numbers  ?  The  first  question  can  be  pretty  fully 
answered,  by  adverting  to  a  single  cause.  The  object  of  the 
marriage  regulations  of  the  Society  were  originally  good, 
and  intended,  as  those  of  John  Wesley  were,  to  prevent 
Christians  marrying  unbelievers;  there  were  also  other 
reasons  peculiar  to  the  standpoint  of  the  early  Society,  t 

*  This  was  the  result  of  the  settlement  of  many  of  its  members  in  large  towns,  con- 
sequent upon  the  development  of  manufacturing  industry,  during  the  50  years  between 
1801  and  1851. 

t  See  pages  405  to  408,  and  page  396. 
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These  marriage  regulations  were  most  nnwisely  and 
harshly  carried  out;  and  it  is  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  we  have  in  them  the  main  cause  of  this  rapid  decline  in 
numbers.  In  Brighouse  Monthly  Meeting,  from  1837  to 
1854,  every  third  person  who  married  was  expelled  from  this 
Church ;  and  this  Monthly  Meeting  was,  perhaps,  as  highly 
favoured  as  any  in  England  with  an  earnestness  of  religious 
life.  An  examination  into  this  subject  in  the  London  dis- 
tricts, shews  that  rather  more  than  every  third  person  who 
married  was  expelled  during  the  same  period.  An  Address 
to  the  Society  of  Friends  was  written  in  1804,  to  point  this 
out.  It  mentions  that  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  where  the 
Society  has  now  become  practically  extinct,  the  decline  was 
most  rapid.  It  states  that  the  County  Meetings  in  England 
are  declining,  that  many  meeting-houses  have  been  closed ; 
and  that  the  number  of  persons  in  London  excommu- 
nicated in  reference  to  the  marriage  question,  would  of 
itself  make  a  large  assembly.*  The  Map  at  page  549 
shows  the  eflfect  of  the  rigid  carrying  out  of  this  rule 
respecting  marriage,   which  commenced    about  the  year 

1768.t 

The  endeavour  to  regulate  dress  by  Church  discipline,  or 
by  the  tacit  understanding  that  "^Christian  simplicity"  of 
attire  was  to  mean  peculiarity  of  costume,  has  often  been 
commented  upon,  and  some  curious  instances  have  been 
given  of  this  experiment  in  Church  government,  in  the  his- 
torical portion  of  this  volume.     We  shall ,  however,  recollect 

*  See  Appendix  to  Chapter  xxiii. 

t  Prior  to  that  tune,  and  particularly  in  the  early  days  of  the  Society,  offenders 
against  the  role  had  merely  to  declare  their  repentance,  and  the  namher  who  were 
married  hy  a  priest,  and  were  received  back  upon  sach  a  declaration,  is  very  striking 
(see  MSS.  belonging  to  the  Society  at  Bristol  and  elsewhere) ;  and  we  can  hardly  wonder 
at  this  tendency,  when  we  remember  that  a  considerable  period  elapsed  before  the 
legality  of  their  marriages  was  tested. 
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that  it  was  a  rule  which  commended  itself  to  the  powerful 
intellect  of  John  Wesley,  and  he  regretted  he  had  not  added 
it  to  those  of  the  Methodist  Society.  "  I  might  have  been 
**  j&rm,"  he  says  (and  I  now  see  it  would  have  been  far 
**  better),  as  either  the  people  called  Quakers,  or  the  Mora- 
"  vians ;  I  might  have  said,  this  is  our  manner  of  dress, 
**  which  we  know  is  both  Scriptural  and  rational.  If  you 
"  join  with  us,  you  are  to  dress  as  we  do,  but  you  need  not 
"  join  us  unless  you  please ;  but  alas !  the  time  is  now 
"  past !  "  But  the  great  obstacle  of  a  peculiar  dress  is  now 
practically  removed.  Certainly  the  Methodists  never  in- 
creased so  rapidly  as  when  their  dress  was  peculiarly  simple. 
It  forms  no  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  either  Roman  Catholic 
or  Anghcan  Sisterhoods,  and  we  think  its  influence  has  been 
overrated.  But  the  point  in  reference  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  which  has  been  left  either  unexplained  or  obviously 
inadequately  explained,  in  the  many  treatises  which  attempt 
to  account  for  the  decline  in  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  is  this — ^Why  has  not  this  Church  the* power  of  in- 
crease which  every  other  Free  Church  in  this  country,  and  in 
America,  is  shown  to  possess  ?  (see  Tables  A,  B,  C,  and 
D)  and  how  can  we  account  for  the  lack  of  this  natural 
tendency,  on  broad  and  intelligible  principles  ? 

Many  readers  of  this  work  will  consider  the  difficulty  ex- 
plained by  a  reference  to  the  views  of  Christian  doctrine,  &c. 
held  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  especially  to  their  views 
in  maintaining  that  the  outward  act  in  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's-supper  is  indijBferent,  and  that  true  membership  in 
the  Church  of  Christ  does  not  depend  upon  the  observance 
of  an  outward  ritual,  but  on  the  maintaining  of  Spiritual 
Communion  of  soul  with  Christ. 

We  have  already  accounted  for  their  having  no  written 
Creed,  by  showing  that  they  considered  that  the  New  Testa- 
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ment  was  the  only  possible  statement  of  what  Christian 
teaching  ought  to  be,* 

We  can  conceive  any  portion  of  the  Christian  Church 
honestly  holding  defective  views  of  Christianity,  but  we 
think  that  if  a  Christian  Society  is  rightly  constituted,  the 
effect  will  be  that  clearer  and  more  Scriptural  views  will  at 
last  prevail. 

We  are  under  the  impression  that  when  the  facts  of  the 
case  are  fully  understood,  the  Christian  world  will  not  so 
much  wonder  why  the  Society  of  Friends  has  declined  in 
numbers ;  or  why,  under  the  varying  circumstances  which 
have  aflfected  Christian  Churches  during  the  last  100  years, 
it  has  not  manifested  the  slightest  tendency  to  develope 
that  power  of  increase  which  is  inherent  in  a  rightly  con- 
stituted Church,  but  will  rather  give  it  credit  for  an  extra- 
ordinary tenacity  of  lifcy  capable  of  resisting  for  a  century 
the  inevitable  operation  of  internal  laws  and  enactments, 
which  in  themselves  were  sufficient  to  have  effected  its  rapid 
extinction.  There  has  never  been  a  period  in  which  the 
doctrinal  views  of  the  Society  of  Friends  so  closely  ap- 
proached those  of  other  Churches,  than  the  present ;  never 
has  there  existed  in  modem  times  in  its  borders  a  greater 
missionajy  zeal^  and  yet  no  increase  takes  place  in  its 
numbers.  But  we  cannot  discover,  at  any  period  after  about 
1730,  that  there  has  existed,  even  locally,  in  any  particular 
churches  or  groups  of  churches,  this  natural  power  of  in- 
crease struggling  for  a  time  against  the  operation  of  internal 

*  Any  person  desiring  to  examine  the  doctrinal  Tiews  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
would  do  well  to  look  at  an  official  statement  made  to  the  goyernment  in  1693,  which 
will  be  foond  in  SewePs  History,  eleventh  book,  and  a  book  containing  extracts  from 
official  papers  upon  doctrinal  subjects,  entitled  the  **Book  of  Extracts"  (Marsh, 
Houndsditch) :  but  they  will  not  find  any  official  Church  standard,  or  any  systematic 
attempt  at  a  statement  of  Christian  Doctrine  like  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  the  Sayoy  Confession,  or  89  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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rules  and  regulations,  such  as  the  rules  respecting  marriage 
which  have  already  been  alluded  to.  From  that  period  there 
have  been  positively  no  new  churches  founded  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospelj  as  in  former  times.  Great  alterations  have  been 
made  in  the  practical  carrying  out  of  their  rules,  and 
the  carefully  prepared  statistics  of  the  Society  show,  that 
although  these  causes  of  decline  in  members,  viz.,  marriage 
rules,  peculiarity  of  dress  and  address,  &c.,  &c.,  have  been 
eliminated,  still,  during  the  last  ten  years  no  evidence 
exists  of  any  power  of  increase  in  numbers.  The  importance 
of  the  question  is  quite  disconnected  from  that  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  this  body  of 
Christians.  The  reader  will  kindly  recollect  that  the  facts 
connected  with  the  history  of  a  declining  or  stationary 
body,  are  here  made  the  basis  of  a  wider  investigation. 
We  merely  make  use  of  the  facts,  in  order  to  help  us  to 
discover  the  principles  which  help  or  hinder  the  evangelising 
power  of  a  Christian  Society. 

We  must  therefore,  before  we  can  account  for  the  extra- 
ordinary position  occupied  by  the  Society  of  Friends, 
endeavour  to  discover  those  broad  principles  which  goveim  tlie 
increase  of  all  Churches.  The  Tables  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  will, 
we  think,  aid  us  to  do  this;  and  we  may  at  once  say  that  we 
are  not  contending  for  the  minute  accuracy  of  these  statistics 
— but  simply  that  they  give  us  a  close  approximation  to  the 
facts. 

They  may  be  tested  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  those  who 

have  an  inteUigent  acquaintance  with  the  internal  condition 

■ 

and  external  progress  of  the  various  reUgious  denominations 
in  this  country.  The  statistics  of  the  increase  of  every 
reUgious  body  which  the  Author  can  obtain,  have  been  placed 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  Chapter,  and  they  appear  to  support 
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the  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  Tables  A,  B,  C,  and  D.*  It 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Congregational  Church 
Union  has  been  quite  unable  to  obtain  statistics  from  the 
Independent  Churches  forming  that  union. 

What  is  needed  is,  a  general  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
Independent  and  Baptist  Churches  to  secure  a  complete 
return.  The  attendance  of  the  public  upon  reUgious  worship 
is  so  important  *  in  a  Christian  point  of  view,  that  it  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  every  Church,  and  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  if  a  kind  of  yearly  census  of  attendance  and 
seat  accommodation  at  every  place  of  worship  could  be 
taken.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  Religious  Census 
of  seat  accommodation,  such  as  is  taken  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  found  impossible  in  this  country  since  the 
Census  of  1861. 

The  figures  before  us  in  these  Tables,  A,  B,  C,  and  D, 
seem  clearly  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Churches 
which  have  the  greatest  power  of  increase,  are  precisely 
those  which  have  an  organization  most  fitted  to  bring  into 
the  field  the  spiritual  gifts  of  their  members,  and  encourage 
their  use  in  the  simple  practical  work  of  bringing  men  who 
do  not  attend  any  place  of  worship,  to  attend  and  ultimately 
join  the  Church,  in  membership. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  have  thought  that  those 
Churches  would  increase  most,  which  offer  most  attractions 
in  the  shape  of  imposing  ritual,  artistic  music  and  singing — 
what  are  called  the  "  eesthetics  "  of  public  worship — but  these 
figures  sweep  away  such  an  idea,  and  bring  us  back  to  the 


•  These  statistics,  whioh  are  placed  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Chapter,  have  been 
carefully  corrected  by  eminent  members  of  the  different  denominations,  and  can  be 
fully  relied  upon  as  the  most  accurate  and  oomprehensiye  which  can  be  obtained.  In 
some  cases  considerable  labour  has  been  bestowed  to  eliminate  all  causes  of  error. 
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fact,  that  those  Christians  whose  worship  is  the  most  simple, 
and  the  object  of  whose  outward  Church  organization  is  to 
enable  the  greatest  number  of  their  members  to  work  of 
their  own  free  will,  and  with  the  sanction  and  aid  of  the 
Christian  Society,  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel,  and  whose 
internal  arrangements  give  the  most  religious  association 
and  sympathy,  are  increasing  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 
Undoubtedly  a  large  attendance  may  be  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  other  churches  of  the  same  denomination  by  a 
florid  ritual ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  attenders 
are  entirely  drawn  from  the  non-attenders  of  any  place  of 
worship.  An  examination  of  some  of  the  principal  features 
of  these  organizations  in  their  salient  points,  will  be  found, 
we  think,  to  lead  to  this  conclusion.  The  increase  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  in  England  and  America,  is  attri- 
buted to  Irish  emigration  and  the  Tractarian  movement. 
These  have  doubtless  swelled  their  numbers,  but  we  think 
another  cause  exists,  in  the  use  made  by  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  of  the  pious  laity,  female  as  well  as  male,  in  works 
of  mercy,  and  visiting  the  poor,  in  addition  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  other  active  reUgious 
orders,  in  religious  teaching.  The  power  of  religious  sym- 
pathy is  also  largely  developed  by  this  Church.  The 
principles  here  involved  might  be  used  with  advantage  by 
Protestant  Churches,  whose  dread  of  Boman  CathoUc  insti- 
tutions and  organizations  leads  them  to  reject  much  that  is 
really  valuable  and  capable  of  adaptation  to  their  use.* 
Mr.  Seymour  shows,  from  statistics  given  in  the  "  Tablet," 
some  years  ago,  that  the  Boman  Catholic  population  in 
America  is  less  by  one-half  (compared  with  what  it  ought  to 


*  We  have  shown  that  the  early  Independent  and  Baptist  Churches  had  their 
SiBters  of  Mercy  under  the  name  of  Deaconesses,  pages  100, 104. 

YY 
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be),  reckoning  emigration  and  increase  by  birth.  The 
number  "  who  ought  to  be  Catholics"  being  estimated  at 
8,970,000,  while  the  actual  professing  Bomanists  in  America 
are  only  1,980,000;  a  loss  of  nearly  2,000,000.  He  says 
multitudes  of  Irish  emigrants  avow  themselves  Protestants 
on  arriving  in  America.'  A  simUar  statement  has  lately 
been  made  by  a  Roman  Catholic  newspaper  in  New  York. 

We  may  ask  what  fact  meets  us  at  the  threshold  of  the 
subject,  when  we  attempt  to  account  for  the  comparative 
lack  of  power  of  increase  manifested  by  the  Church  of 
England  ?  Are  not  its  doctrines  as  sound  and  scriptural 
as  those  of  the  Free  Churches  ?  Is  there  anything  in  its 
worship  less  calculated  to  attract  attenders  ?  If  it  loses 
attenders  from  its  position  as  a  State  Church,  does  it  not 
gain  also  greatly  in  members  from  the  same  cause?  In 
short,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  this  lack  of  power  of 
increase  in  the  Church  of  England,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  laity  have  been,  and  are  to  a  large  extent,  denied  the 
right  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  that  the  spiritual  gifts  of 
the  laity  have  not  only  no  institutions  in  that  Church  to 
call  them  forth,  but  every  effort  has  been  made  to  suppress 
them  until  within  a  very  recent  period.  Lord  Macaulay 
points  out  this  feature  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  his 
essay  on  Banke's  "  History  of  the  Popes."  He  says : 
"  Zeal  for  God,  love  for  his  fellow  creatures,  pleasure  in 
**  the  exercise  of  his  newly  discovered  powers,  impel  him  to 
"  become  a  preacher.  For  such  a  man  there-  is  within  the 
'^  pale  of  the  Estabhshment  no  place.  He  has  been  at  no 
"  college ;  he  cannot  construe  a  Greek  author,  or  work  a 
**  Latin  theme ;  and  he  is  told  that  if  he  resolves  to  be  a 

*  Befer  to  the  last  CenBiiB  of  Public  Worship  in  America,  given  in  Table  2  of 
Appendix  to  this  Chapter,  for  the  increase  of  their  seat  accommodation  between  1850 
and  1870. 
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"  teacliery  he  mtist  begin  by  being  a  schismatic.  His  choice  is 
**  soon  made.  He  harangues  on  Tower  Hill  or  Smithfield. 
"  A  congregation  is  soon  formed.  A  license  is  obtained. 
"  A  plain  brick  building,  with  a  desk  and  benches,  run  up, 
"  and  named  Ebenezer  or  Bethel.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
"  Church  has  lost  a  hundred  families,"  (fee.  It  would  be 
far  more  correct  to  say,  a  hundred  families  who  seldom  or 
never  attended  the  Church  of  England,  are  gained  from  the 
irreligious  classes.  But  this  ci-ushing  of  her  own  religious 
energies,  at  once  explains  why  this  country  is  so  imperfectly 
Christianized  (recollecting  that  in  1801,  81  per  cent,  of  all 
attenders  on  public  worship  belonged  to  the  Church),  and 
why  the  Church  of  England  is  in  all  probability,  even  now 
declining  in  numbers,  relatively  to  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  and  her  immense  wealth. 
Certainly,  up  to  1851,  the  Church  of  England  can  be  shown 
to  have  very  greatly  decreased.  The  argument  may  be  thus 
put : — If  81  per  cent,  of  all  Christians  did  not  do  their  duty 
during  the  last  60  years,  was  it  likely  that  19  per  cent, 
could  do  their  own  duty,  and  that  of  the  81  per  cent,  who 
did  not  ?  We  must  also  recollect,  that  this  inaction  of 
the  Church  of  England  has  not  developed  the  influence 
which  highly  educated  lay  preachers  might  have  exerted 
upon  the  working  classes  in  this  country.  This  will  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  objections  made  (with  singular  injustice) 
to  lay-preaching  among  Dissenters ;  which,  when  judiciously 
applied,  has  been,  and  is  to  a  great  extent,  an  element  of 
great  power.  An  able  pamphlet  entitled,  '^  Lay  Work  in 
the  Church," — signed  E.  H.,Bilston,  Staflfordshire,  6th  June, 
1868 ;  published  by  Bemrose,  Paternoster  Kow,  and  written 
by  a  lay  member  of  the  Church  of  England — shews  more 
clearly  to  our  apprehension,  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  in 
question,  than  any  clerical  writer  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
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qnainted.  He  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  complaints  of  the 
Clergy,  who  say,  "  that  in  the  indifference  of  the  laity  the 
Church  finds  it  weakness  ;  "  that  all  the  zeal  and  ahilities 
of  the  Clergy,  unsupported  by  the  laity,  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient." 

He  replies  most  reasonably,  "  that  the  opportunity  is  not 
^'  afforded  to  the  laity  to  fulfil  those  duties  which,  as 
"  Christian  men,  they  feel  urged  to  perform,  but  which,  as 
"  Churchmeriy  they  feel  bound  only  to  perform,  in  accordance 
"  with  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  Church/'  Here,  then, 
comes  the  layman's  difficulty.  He  finds  no  authorized 
provision  made  for  him  in  the  parish  machinery.  He 
shrinks  from  any  communication  with  the  Clergy,  feeling 
that  "  he  will  meet  with  a  cold  unsympathizing  response, 
"  such  as  many  a  zealous  layman  has  met  with,  who, 
"  moved  by  the  appeal  of  his  pastor  for  help,  has  volun- 
"  teered  his  services,  only  to  find  that  such  an  appeal  was  a 
"  mere  *  pulpit  conventionality.'  The  Church  has  not 
"  defined  the  nature  or  extent  of  those  duties  which  it  is 
**  expecting  laymen  will  undertake.  No  arrangement  has 
"  been  made  for  associating  Uke-minded  laymen  as  co- 
**  workers  for  mutual  support  or  counsel,  or  for. calling  into 
"  action  the  slumbering  energies  of  the  labourer."  None, 
alas !  for  "  ordering  their  work  so  as  to  fall  in  with  and  sup- 
plement the  functions  and  labours  of  the  Clergy." 

The  writer  of  these  remarks  may  feel  sure  that  he  is  not 
alone  in  hearing  the  war  trumpet  blown  from  the  pulpit  to 
fight  against  the  irreligion  which  surrounds  us,  and  then  to 
have  the  mortification  of  finding,  on  tendering  his  services , 
to  the  Church,  that  it  meant  nothingy  and  was  only,  as  he 
says,  a  '*  pulpit  conventionality!"  Surely  this  will  apply 
to  many  a  Congregational  Church,  and  even  to  some  of  the 
Methodist  Societies,  as  well  as  to  many  a  **  Friend's  Meet- 
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ing ! "  He  gives  a  quotation  from  a  Church  writer,  who 
speaks  of  meetings  for  prayer  as  '^  calculated  to  increase  the 
"  number  of  separatists,  and  to  weaken  the  Church,  on  whose 
"  discipline  they  infringe."  He  mentions  an  instance  of 
lay  work  carried  on  in  the  parish,  and  adds,  "  The  result  of 
"  this  system  has  been  to  call  out  many  of  those  engaged 
"  in  it,  to  a  clear  and  decided  testimony  for  their  Lord. 
"  Besides  periodical  gatherings  to  receive  Holy  Commimion, 
"  fortnightly  meetings  are  held  for  the  strengthening  and 
"  furthering  the  work,  by  taking  *  counsel  together,'  and  that 
**  those  engaged  *  in  this  work,  have  had  their  attachment  to 
"  the  Church  deepened  and  confirmed  by  the  privilege  of 
"  labouring  in  her  name  and  interest.'  This  writer  clearly 
sees  the  point,  that  "  the  utter  lack  of  system  and  organi- 
**  zation  has  resulted  inevitably  in  an  almost  universal 
**  neglect  in  laymen  of  the  duties  they  are  able  and  will- 
"  ing  to  perform.  They  are  in  the  position  of  recruits 
"  who  are  urged  to  fight  for  their  Queen,  and  then  left 
**  each  one  to  himself  in  entire  isolation."  *  But  what 
we  say  is,  that  the  question  involved  concerns  all  Churches 
alikcy  and  that  even  the  full  theoretical  recognition  of  the 
equality  of  clergy  and  laity  as  among  the  Independent 
Churches,  or  the  practical  levelling  of  all  distinctions,  as 
is  seen  in  the  modem  Society  of  Friends,  may  fail  of  the 
desired  effect. 

We  require  to  seize  the  principles  which  are  essential  to 
the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  to 
apply  them  in  our  Church  organizations. 

In  the  Church  of  England  her  ministers  are  not  selected 
on  account  of  their  spiritual  gifts,  or  their  aptitude  or  fitness 


*  This  has  been  so  far  felt  that,  sinoe  this  was  penned,  a  Society  of  Lay  Helpers 
has  been  formed  in  the  Ghnrch  of  England. 
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for  the  office  they  are  to  fill.  As  the  writer  above  quoted 
observes,  the  laity  have  no  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their 
spiritual  gifts,  and  consequently  the  supply  of  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  not  the  result  of  the  application 
of  the  gifts  of  her  most  talented  and  gifted  sons  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry.  There  is  no  field  in  which  those  gifts  and 
qualifications,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  Christian 
ministry,  can  be  tested,  and  therefore  the  choice,  even  where 
the  desire  and  possibility  of  exercismg  it  rightly  exists, 
cannot  in  the  majority  of  cases  be  satisfactorily  exercised. 
We  would  appeal  to  tha^intelligent  laity  of  the  Church  of 
England,  whether  the  results  of  this  system  are  not 
painfully  apparent. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  clergy  and  laity  is 
sharply  drawn,  and  there  is  no  power  of  bridging  the  gulf 
so  as  to  place  the  gifted  laity  in  "  Holy  Orders,"  and  to 
encourage  the  clergy  who  find  that  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel  is  not  their  vocation,  and  who  are  not  approved  by 
the  reUgious  portion  of  the  congregation,  to  return  into  the 
ranks  of  the  laity.  In  all  the  Free  Churches,  meetings  of 
the  members  for  prayer,  with  and  for  each  other,  are  as  • 

much  a  part  of  their  system  as  the  assembling  for  reUgious 
worship,  while  in  the  Church  of  England  no  institution 
exists  which  bears  any  relation  to  this.  Many  of  the  pious 
laity  see  these  things ;  but  as  long  as  there  is  an  impassable 
barrier  between  the  duties  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity — as 
long  as  an  irreligious  clergyman  may  do  what  in  him  lies  to 
oppose  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  Church  of  England — and  the  most  pious,  and  holy,  and 
talented  of  the  laity,  may  neither  preach  the  Gospel,  or  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  Church  in  his  parish,  unless  he 
enter  "Holy  Orders" — the  Church  of  England  cannot 
prosper  or  obtain  its  legitimate  hold  on  the  masses  of  the 
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popnlation.*  If  a  man's  heart  and  conduct  is  changed  by 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  no  true  Christian  will  be 
greatly  troubled  by  the  trifling  incident  of  his  attaching 
himself  to  this  or  that  Religious  Society.  What  we  require 
is,  that  the  act  of  joining  a  Church  should  tend  to  his  ad- 
vancement to  a  degree  of  holiness  of  Ufe,  which  should  be 
visible  to  the  world  and  tend  to  a  farther  propagation  of  the 
Christian  Religion  in  its  purity  and  spiritual  power. 

The  results  of  Table  D  at  page  636,  although  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Anglican  Church  in  America  receives  larger 
additions  from  Enghsh  emigration,  may  show  to  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  the  position  which  it  would  take 
in  England,  if  re-modelled  on  the  plan  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States.  Our  impression  is,  that  as 
soon  as  the  Church  of  England  takes  its  place  in  this 
country  as  a  free  and  Belf-goveming  Society,  we  shaU  aU 
participate  in  the  blessings  of  a  more  rapid  progress  of  the 
Christian  Rehgion. 

The  subject  of  the  constitution  and  claims  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  its  idea  of  Church  Membership,  does  not 
properly  come  within  the  limits  of  our  subject,  which  is  con- 
fined to  the  principles  of  Church  structure,  gradually  de- 
veloped by  Religious  Societies  which  have  been  from  their 
rise  to  the  present  day,  perfectly  free  and  self-governing. 

Is  there  any  reason  for  the  tendency  (manifested  by  the 
three  Tables  A,  B,  and  D),  shewn  by  the  Baptist  Churches 
to  increase  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  the  Congregational 
Churches  ?  Here  we  have  two  large  Free  Churches  inde- 
pendent in  their  constitution ;  their  organization,  religious 
practices,  and  doctrinal  views  are  so  nearly  identical,  that 

*  Dr.  Symon'B  Sermons,  1822.  See  statement  by  Baxter,  at  page  523  of  this  work,  that 
'*eyer  since  the  Reformation  in  England,"  laymen  had  been  allowed  not  only  as 
**  Beaders,"  but  *'  to  baptize  and  administer  the  Lord's  Supper.** 
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we  cannot  account  for  this  except  by  showing  some  pretty 
generally  acknowledged  difference  in  their  practice.  We 
think  it  will  be  conceded  by  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  these  bodies,  that  there  is  a  larger  employment  of  lay 
agency  among  the  Baptists.  Many  of  their  ministers  exer- 
cise trades.  The  Congregationalists  certainly  place  more 
stress  upon  an  highly  educated  ministry  ;  they  have,  we 
beUeve,  double  the  number  of  training  colleges  possessed  by 
the  Baptists.  We  venture  to  think,  that  the  movement  in 
this  body  to  discourage  the  formation  of  small  Churches, 
conducted  in  many  cases  by  the  agency  of  a  purely  lay 
ministry,  was  up  to  1851  more  extensively  developed  among 
the  Congregationalists,  than  the  Baptist  Churches.  We 
think  that  the  CongrcgationaUst  ministry  has  a  more  decided 
professional  character,  although  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists forbid  the  idea  that  there  is  any  similarity 
between  the  position  of  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  a  Congregational  minister.  Still,  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  system  of  building  large  churches,  is  to  curtail  the 
employment  of  lay  preachers.*  In  1868  there  were  41 
Baptist  Churches  with  fewer  than  five  members,  717  having 
from  10  to  50  members.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  among 
the  Baptists  the  same  principles  are  rapidly  progressing,  and 
will  eventually  exclude  the  pious  laity  from  the  pulpit,  and 
produce  a  standard  of  qualification  for  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  which  is  not  dependent  upon  spiritual  and  natural 
gifts,  combined  with  zeal  and  piety,  or  those  which  are 
tested  by  practical  results  in  the  conversion  of  sinners. 


*  With  reference  to  the  employment  of  lay  preaohen  in  the  Baptist  Churches,  we 
find,  from  the  **  Baptist  Hand  Book/'  1876,  that  there  are  779  Baptist  Chnrches  in 
England,  and  168  in  Wales,  with  lay  preachers  in  connection  with  them,  to  the  number 
of  2708  in  England,  and  273  in  Wales.  We  also  find  that  there  are  1846  churches  in 
England,  and  400  in  Wales,  without  any  lay  preachers. 
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"A  Minister  is  (Mr.  Miall's  remarks,  made  25  years 
ago,  apply  with  still  greater  force  at  the  present  time) 
segregated  from  the  mass,  and  becomes,  in  virtue  of  his 
calling,  a  member  of  a  conseci-ated  order."  The  notion  is 
represented  by  the  phrase,  "  the  sacred  order  of  the 
ministry."  **  In  sacred  offices  I  do  believe,  and  for  them  I 
cherish  a  profound  respect ;  in  a  sacred  order  I  have  no 
faith  whatever."  * 

That  what  is  called  the  **  professional  sentiment  "  is  ad- 
vancing  in  the  Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Wesleyan 
Churches,  has  not  escaped  so  acute  an  observer  as  Mr. 
Gladstone ;  who  notes  that  even  out  of  the  pulpit  the  Dis- 
senting Minister,  and  he  might  have  added,  the  very  student 
in  the  training  college,  has  fully  united  in  the  desire  to  lay 
aside  what  he  calls  "  the  ahiLse  "  of  a  *'  disuse  of  clerical  cos- 
tume" in  private  life — a  movement  which  commenced  '^five- 
and- thirty  or  forty  years  ago,"  among  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  was  denounced  as  an  effort  to  copy 
the  dress  of  the  "  popish "  priest.  Mr.  Gladstone  sees 
other  signs  of  a  movement  in  the  same  direction  among  the 
Nonconformists — "  crosses  on  the  outside  of  chapels,  organs 
within  them,  rich  painted  architecture ;  that  flagrant  piece  of 
symbolism  the  steeple ^  windows  fitted  with  subjects  in  stained 
glass ;  elaborate  chanting,  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer — 
which  is  no  more  than  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  that  is  to  in- 
troduce fixed  forms  "  \  But  what  is  here  said  is,  that  the 
building  of  large  churches  in  preference  to  the  multiplication 
of  small  chapels,  has  a  tendency  to  curtail  lay  preaching,  by 
which  means  a  very  large  number  of  Baptist  and  Congre- 
gational Churches  have  been  founded. 

•  ••  MiaU'B  British  Churches,"  1860,  pp.  162,  163. 

t  See  Mr.  Gladstone's  article  in  the  "Contemporary  Review,"  on  **Bitaalism  and 
RituaL" 
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It  is  obvious  that  this  is  the  natural  result  of  the  system 
of  building  large  churches,*  where  an  income  of  JE1,000  to 
JB1,500  must  be  annually  obtained;  while  the  reverse  system, 
viz.,  the  development  of  the  gifts  and  zeal  of  the  laity,  and 
the  founding  of  small  churches,  with  teaching  and  accom- 
modation fitted  for  a  less  educated  class,  have  been  the  means 
by  which  both  the  Baptists  and  Congregationalists  have 
obtained  their  hold  upon  the  masses  of  the  people  in  past 
times,  and  seem  in  these  bodies  to  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
most  conducive  both  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  also 
to  the  elevation  of  the  tone  of  piety  which  prevails  in  the 
congregation,  by  the  constant  exercise  of  their  gifts  and 
sympathies.  In  an  able  essay  by  Dr.  Rigg,  Principal  of  the 
new  Wesleyan  Training  College,  at  Westminster,  published 
in  the  "  London  Quarterly  Review,"  1862,  and  lately  repub- 
lished in  the  **  Vocation  and  Training  of  the  Clergy, ''t 
there  are  some  valuable  observations  upon  the  supply  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  of  England,  Presbjrterian,  Inde- 
pendent and  Baptist  bodies.  He  remarks  that  "  three  things 
must  combine  to  render  a  minister  fully  equal  to  the  re- 
quirements of  his  oflBce — the  gifts  and  calling  of  God,  general 
culture,  and  biblical  and  theological  knowledge ;  I  that  it 
is  well  for  the  ministry  itself,  that  it  should  represent  all 
classes.  It  is  conducive  to  its  vigour  and  breadth  of  sym- 
pathy, and  its  legitimate  influence,  that  its  ranks  should 


*  "  The  carpeted,  and  perhaps,  onrtained  eittings;  the  gradnated  Bittlngs,  the  free 
sittings — if  there  are  any — ^keep  up  the  separation  between  class  and  class ;  and  even 
when  the  meanly  clad  are  not  conscious  of  intrusion,  the  arrangements  are  generally 
such  as  to  preclude  in  their  bosoms  any  momentary  feeling  of  esiential  equality,*^ — 
*'Miall's  British  Churches,"  pp.  142,  187,  166,  220,  &o.  It  seems  extraordinary  that 
no  movement  takes  place  among  the  Free  Churches  for  the  aboUtion  of  "  pew  rents," 
while  a  most  successful  movement  has  been  carried  on  in  the  Church  of  England  for 
making  all  seats  free. 

t  Stock,  Paternoster  Bow.  }  Page  42. 
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be  reinforced  from  every  grade  of  society,  and  that  in  its 
councils  and  assemblies,  the  sons  of  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
of  the  well-bom  and  lowly,  thereto  meet  together  in  the  holy 
service  of  that  Lord  who  is  the  Master  of  them  all/'  * 

After  deploring  the  fact,  that  among  the  Dissenting  bodies 
few  persons  of  high  social  position  devote  themselves  to  the 
ministry,  he  says,  *'  A  blessed  day  it  will  be  for  the  Church 
and  the  world,  when  in  due  proportion,  in  the  proportion 
which,  from  their  education  and  opportunities,  they  are 
competent  to  furnish,  the  superior  classes  of  the  various 
denominations  shall  supply  their  quota  to  the  Christian 
ministry.  Not  until  then  will  the  Christian  army  move 
well  all  together,  and  all  classes  be  rightly  pervaded  with 
the  Christian  life  and  spirit." 

Dr.  Rigg  considers  that  the  great  defect  of  the  Churches 
is  want  of  the  free  exercise  of  the  spiritual  gifts  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  and  the  consequent  want  of  power  fairly  to 
test  them.  **  In  the  Church  of  England  a  young  man  decides, 
or  his  friends  decide  for  him,  whether  he  will  *  enter  the 
Church '  or  not ;  but  he  has  no  opportunity  of  exercising 
any  gift  in  public,  whether  of  prayer  or  of  exhortation, 
neither  has  the  Church  any  voice  whatever  in  the  matter. 
There  is  no  testimony  of  the  people,  no  commendation  or 
designation  exercised  by  the  congregation  of  the  faithful, 
directly  or  indirectly.  It  is  much  the  same  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Churches.  The  youth  goes  as  a  student  to  the 
University ;  while  there  he  decides  whether  he  will  or  will 
not  become  a  minister,  too  often  it  is  to  be  feared,  as  he 
would  decide  whether  he  would  become  an  advocate  or  a 
physician."  t  Nor  is  it  much  otherwise  in  the  Congrega- 
tional and  Baptist  Churches. .  "  As  a  rule.  Congregational 

•  Page  60.  t  Pa^es  65,  56,  67. 
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and  Baptist  Churches  know  as  little  of  the  free  exercise 
of  gifts  by  members  of  the  congregation,  or  of  lay  co- 
operation in  the  work  of  preaching,  as  even  the  congre- 
gations of  the  Church  of  England."  *  The  influences  of 
these  churches  upon  the  selection  of  young  men,  he  says, 
"  are  but  small,  although  credible  evidences  of  conversion 
and  sanctification  are  required." 

There  are  difficulties  peculiar  to  the  Independent  Churches, 
in  the  application  of  a  systematic  plan  of  applying  lay 
preaching  to  the  necessities  of  small  churches,  and  in 
small  churches  there  are  difficulties  connected  with  the 
usual  arrangements  for  the  support  of  a  minister,  and  the 
proper  canying  out  of  their  discipline.  The  principle  of 
building  large  churches  was  doubtless  the  most  ready 
means  of  overcoming  these  difficulties,  but  we  cannot 
regard  this  as  the  right  method,  or  as  one  which  the  early 
Independents  or  Baptists  would  have  approved.  The  old 
Wesleyan  Society  has  for  some  years  followed  the  same 
system.  They  have,  especially  in  large  towns,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  reversed  their  original  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  it  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  if  this  has  added 
to  the  number  of  their  members  or  increased  their  use- 
fulness. 

The  history  of  the  Independent  Churches  tends  to  show 
that  their  power  of  increase  has  depended  upon  the  freedom 
and  ease  with  which  their  principles  admit  of  the  found- 
ing of  new  churches,  and  the  scope  which  has  been  given 
in  past  times  for  the  development  of  the  energies  and 
spiritual  gifts  of  the  laity.  It  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of 
religious  association  and  sympathy  which  is  brought  to 
bear,  is  far  greater  in  small  but  energetic  Churches  than  in 

•  Page  67.     We  think  Dr.  Rigg  is  in  error  hero. 
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large  congregations,  where,  in  some  cases,  the  alcxactive 
power  of  an  eloquent  preacher  is  almost  the  only  bond 
which  unites  the  church  members.  When  we  come  to 
examine  the  organization  of  the  various  Wesleyan  bodies, 
we  see  the  matter  in  the  clearest  light.  In  the  main 
Wesleyan  body  we  find  about  14,057  lay  preachers  who 
are  engaged  with  the  utmost  regularity  and  success  in 
preaching  the  Gospel ;  surely  this  is  a  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  voluntary  effort  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel.  We 
find  no  fewer  than  24,807  class  leaders,  exercising  the  most 
systematic  oversight  over  the  flock,  and  giving,  according  to 
their  various  gifts,  an  amount  of  instruction,  religious  asso- 
ciation, sympathy  and  care,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which 
cannot  be  over  estimated.  This  army  is  readily  managed 
by  the  help  of  these  subaltern  officers,  while  the  superior 
officers,  the  travelling  or  regular  preachers,  only  number 
2,596.*  No  one  who  is  willing  to  work  among  them  is  left 
long  unemployed ;  the  consequence  is,  that  doctrinal  con- 
troversy has  never  led  to  a  separation  in  the  Wesleyan 
Church.  They  have  hitherto  been  too  busy  to  indulge 
in  labour  which  leads  to  results  so  unsubstantial  and  un- 
satisfactory. 

.  The  only  cause  of  division  which  has  hitherto  mani- 
fested itself,  has  been  the  adjustment  of  the  balance  of 
power  between  superintendents  and  the  members.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to  various  features  of  the 
institutions  of  the  Wesleyan  Societies ;  to  do  so  here  would 
only  divert  the  reader's  attention  from  the  argument. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  Primitive  Methodists,  we  find 


*  The  numbers  given  above  of  regular  preachers,  lay  preachers,  and  class  leaders,  in 
the  Wesleyan  Society,  refer  to  those  in  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland  only ;  the  Canadian 
Conference  is  not  included. 
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the  principle  of  lay  preaching,  and  the  development  of  the 
organized  employment  of  every  member  who  is  willing  to 
work,  carried  out  by  this  Church  still  further.  What  have 
been  the  results  ?  The  world  may  "  smile,  or  scorn,  or 
pity,"  but  it  is  still  a  fact,  that  in  1810  they  were  ten 
members,  and  in  1876  they  are  a  Church  numbering  176,805 
members ;  and  that  these  represent  a  vastly  larger  number, 
when  we  include  attenders  (see  Beport  on  Religious  Census 
taken  1851,  pages  92  and  106).  The  number  of  attenders 
was  869,216  in  the  morning,  and  229,646  in  the  eveningi 
while  their  members  only  numbered  108,781,  and  their 
ministers  551  in  that  year.  This  would  render  it  probable 
that  their  attenders  number  at  least  350,000,  taken  mainly 
from  the  sum  total  of  the  irreligous  classes.  They  are  a 
strongly  organized,  vigorous,  and  united  Church. 

While  they  have  only  891  ministers  who  "  live  of  the 
Gospel,"  and  who,  as  in  other  branches  of  the  Wesleyan 
body,  are  invested  with  the  character  of  superintendents  of 
the  work,  they  had  in  1868,  13,865  lay  preachers  who  work 
with  their  hands,  and  receive  no  earthly  reward.  They 
permit  women  to  preach  by  the  constitution  of  tiie  Church. 
The  institution  of  the  "class  meeting"  is  in  vigorous 
operation,  and  probably  this  institution  is  most  successful 
among  their  members  (who  are  principally  the  respectable 
poor)  in  eliciting  that  Christian  sympathy  one  for  another, 
which  is  one  great  source  of  the  vast  power  their  organiza- 
tion displays. 

It  may  lead  to  some  profitable  reflection,  to  find  that  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel  is  true,  now-a-days,  to  the  features  of 
its  early  successful  promulgation,  as  sketched  by  the  Apostle, 
that  "  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world,  to 
confound  the  wise ;  ^  base  things,'  and  '  things  that  are 
despised  hath  God  chosen  to  confound  the  things  that  are 
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mighty;'  and  that  He. still,  *by  the  foolishness  of  preaching, 
continues  to  save  them  that  believe.' "  We  are  unaware  of 
any  ground  which  can  exist  for  admitting  these  figures  to 
represent  the  salient  facts  connected  with  the  work  of  these 
churches,  and  denying  the  inferences  sought  to  be  drawn 
from  them.  That  the  true  power  of  the  increase  of  Christian 
Churches  depends  upon  their  success  in  attracting,  not  the 
attenders  of  other  places  of  worship,  but  the  non-attenders 
of  any  place  of  worship.  That  this  success  is  in  proportion 
to  the  faciUties  oflfered  by  the  organization  of  a  Church,  for 
bringing  into  the  field  of  Gospel  labour  the  spiritual  gifts  of 
their  members.  If  the  purest  and  holiest  motives  which 
support  and  strengthen  men  in  preaching  the  Gospel  are 
allowed  to  have  full  play,  those  who  do  not  attend  a  place 
of  worship  are  induced  to  attend,  and  at  last  to  join  the 
Church  in  membership. 

Another  inference  which  we  draw  is,  that  the  way  in 
which  the  internal  arrangements  of  a  church  facilitate  the 
great  ends  of  Christian  association,  communion,  and  sympathy, 
has  a  most  material  bearing,  both  in  securing  the  results 
of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  developing  those 
internal  forces  on  which  their  power  of  increase  must 
depend.  If  it  be  contended  that  the  three  main  bodies  of 
Free  Dissenting  Churches  have  drawn  their  adherents  from 
attenders  and  members  of  the  Established  Church  (which 
in  1801  numbered  80  per  cent,  of  all  attenders  upon  reli- 
gious worship),  the  reply  is,  that  this  is  not  supported 
by  facts,  and  that  precisely  the  reverse  has  been  the  case. 
Between  1801  and  1851,  the  Free  Churches  filled  up  the 
void  to  the  extent  of  three  millions  of  sittings,  which  the 
Church  of  England  left  by  not  providing  either  teaching  or 
accommodation  for  the  increase  of  the  population.  Horace 
Mann,  in  his  masterly  and  most  impartial  official  report  on 
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the  Religious  Census  of  1861  (page  165),  says,  "It  is  certain 
that  the  progress  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  attracting 
to  herself  the  affections  of  the  multitude,  has  been  contem- 
poraneous with  the  increase  of  dissent."  Indeed,  even  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Wesleys,  the  effect  was  to  crowd  the 
churches  with  persons  who  had  never  previously  attended. 
We  believe  experience  will  justify  the  remark,  that  earnest 
and  powerful  preaching  to  the  masses  has  a  tendency  to  fill 
indifferently  all  churches  which  are  willing  to  receive  the 
poor.  At  the  adult  schools  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
Birmingham,  which  have  been  the  means  of  great  blessing 
to  the  working  classes,  it  was  remarked  that  the  effect  of 
such  preaching  in  the  town,  rarely  fails  to  produce  fresh 
applicants  to  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  sound 
Christian  instruction  given  in  these  schools,  numbering 
2000  working  men  and  women. 

But  these  views  as  to  the  principles  which  govern  the 
increase  of  Churches  from  the  purely  irreligious  population 
which  surrounds  them,  are  perhaps  illustrated  most  forcibly 
by  the  case  of  the  province  of  Wales.  It  has  been  deplored 
by  the  Church  of  England,  that  the  Welsh  people  have  been 
seduced  from  the  Church  of  their  fathers  by  "  Dissenting  " 
teachers.  It  has  been  justly  replied,  *'that  cannot  be  true, 
because  their  fathers  were  never  found  in  the  Churches  I " 
It  is  a  matter  of  history,  that  the  Nonconformists  of  the 
seventeenth,  the  Methodists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
the  "Dissenters"  of  the  present  day,  have  gathered  the 
masses  of  the  Welsh  people  to  their  folds,  ^^not  from  parish 
churches,  but  from  wakes,  taverns,  Sunday  sports,  and  other 
irreligious  amusements." 

While  the  bulk  of  the  working  classes  in  England  do  not 
attend  a  place  of  worship,  90  per  cent,  of  the  corresponding 
classes  in  Wales  attend  public  worship,  excepting  in  the 
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large  towns  and  Anglicised  districts,  where  the  ratio  of 
attendance  is  smaller,  but  still  very  large.  The  working 
dasses,  a  century  ago,  were  probably  as  irreligious  as, 
and  certainly  more  ignorant  than,  the  working  classes  in 
England.  The  problem  has  been  solved  in  reference  to 
the  purely  Welsh  districts  of  Wales,  of  inducing  a  working 
population  to  attend  a  place  of  worship,  and  that  under 
circumstances  of  great  difficulty — the  people  were  poor,  the 
country  was  sparsely  populated,  and  in  1785,  a  writer  says, 
that  in  his  **joumey  through  North  Wales,  the  condition  of 
the  people  was  so  low  that  there  was  scarcely  one  in  twenty 
in  many  places,  who  could  read  the  Bible."  And  again, 
"that  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  licentiousness  prevailed 
throughout  the  whole  country."  "The  land  was  dark, 
indeed."*  It  was  proved  by  the  Census  of  1851,  that  in 
Wales,  since  1801,  the  Church  of  England  had  fallen  short 
of  its  duty  73^^  per  cent.,  and  that  other  Churches  had 
exceeded  theirs  950  per  cent.  No  less  than  75  per  cent,  of 
the  Welsh  people  attend  Dissenting  places  of  worship,  and 
it  is  the  testimony  of  an  Episcopalian  that,  "  but  for  the 
efforts  of  the  Dissenters,  Wales  would  have  been  a  colony 
of  the  devil."  t 

But  it  may  be  asked,  does  this  success  in  obtaining  the 
attendance  of  the  masses  of  the  people  on  religious  worship, 
produce  any  effect  upon  the  criminal  returns  ?  The  result 
of  a  close  scrutiny  will  give  no  advantage  to  those  who 
either  desire  to  misrepresent  the  value  of  the  work  of  volun- 
tary churches,  or  who  doubt  the  reaUty  of  the  effects  of 
rehgion.  The  judicial  statistics  give  as  the  actual  figures 
of  the  commitments  for  trial  in  1860,  1861,  and  1862,  one 
commitment  to  1040  persons,  against  one  commitment 
■  — - — »  ,   .  .  .    ■     — .. . . 

*  Bev.  Thomas  Charles.  f  Be7.  William  Howels,  of  Long  Acre. 
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to  1029  persons  in  England;  while  the  proportion  is  still 
farther  reduced  by  the  fact,  that  a  large  number  of  these 
commitments  were  of  persons  not  speaking  the  Welsh, 
tongue. 

•  In  judging  of  the  reality  of  the  work,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  poor  working  population  of  Wales, 
through  the  agency  of  Free  Churches,  have  provided  their 
own  seat  accommodation  to  the  vast  extent  of  providing 
seats  for  59  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population^  or  sufficient, 
according  to  Horace  Mann's  reckoning,  to  seat  the  whole 
population  who  can  be  present  at  any  one  time.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Free  Churches  in  Wales  raise  at  least 
£250,000  per  annum  for  religious  purposes.  The  results 
are  very  far,  doubtless,  from  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of 
the  Gospel  in  store  for  Christian  nations;  but  will  it  be 
contended  that  we  can  parallel  them  in  England  ? 

By  what  means,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  have  the 
masses  of  the  population  become  attenders  on  public  wor- 
ship ?  The  movement  commenced  at  the  great  Methodist 
revival  of  1735,  and  the  subsequent  employment  of  lay 
preachers.  At  first  this  annoyed  the  few  formal  Dissenting 
ministers  as  much  as  the  clergy.  They  soon,  however, 
adopted  the  system,  and  encouraged  every  talented  and 
pious  layman  in  their  Church  to  exercise  his  gift  as  a 
preacher ;  and  from  that  period  Wales  has  been  supplied 
with  a  succession  of  preachers  of  rare  qualifications  for  the 
work  given  them  to  do. 

But  the  great  distinction  between  the  use  of  lay  preaching 
in  England  and  in  Wales,  is  that  lay  preachers  frequently 
occupy  the  pulpits  of  the  largest  congregations,  while  the 
minister  is  engaged  elsewhere.  No  minister  in  the  Princi- 
pality would  hesitate  to  engage  a  pious  tradesman,  mechanic, 
or  labourer,  who  could  give  a  simple  and  earnest  Gospel 
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discourse,  to  supply  the  pulpit  in  his  absence.  In  nearly 
every  church  the  minister  is  surrounded  by  an  able  staff  of 
helpers,  and  not  only  do  these  lay  preachers  command  equal 
acceptance,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  the  most 
popular  preachers  in  a  whole  district.  This  good  understand- 
ing between  the  ministers  and  their  lay  brethren  produces 
the  most  salutary  effects. 

All  the  Free  Churches  in  Wales  possess  the  institution 
of  small  meetings,  commonly  held  at  private  houses, 
presided  over  by  pious  men.  These  act  as  a  receptive 
machinery  towards  those  who  are  converted  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel ;  are  a  means  of  religious  oversight  and 
instruction  of  the  young,  and  cultivate  those  gifts  and 
graces  which,  through  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  supply 
the  Churches  with  powerfully  and  deeply  experienced 
preachers  of  the  Gospel.*  It  was  found,  that  when  the 
people  became  rehgiously  impressed,  they  had  none  to 
whom  to  unbosom  their  grief,  and  none  that  would 
patiently  hear  their  complaints  and  deal  tenderly  with 
their  souls,  and  these  classes  were  found  to  supply  their 
need,  and  gave  stability  to  conviction ;  they  were  made  a 
means  of  adding  to  their  **  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue  know- 
ledge ;"  and,  above  all,  of  cultivating  Christian  love — "  the 
bond  of  perfectness."  By  the  aid  of  experienced  Christians 
they  were  guided  through  the  dangers  of  their  early  reli- 
gious career.  They  read  the  Scriptures  and  endeavour  to 
apply  them  to  their  daily  life — they  engage  in  prayer. 
There  are  also  meetings,  presided  over  by  their  ministers, 
where  those  of  rehgious  experience  give  appropriate  exhor- 
tations to  different  classes — e.g.,  the  aged,  the  young, 

*  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  stated  some  years  back,  at  a  Chnroli  Congress,  that  the 
Welsh  "Dissenters"*  preaching  was  incomparably  superior  to  that  provided  by  the 
Ghnrch  of  England  in  Wales. 

ZZ  2 
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masters,  servants,  the  poor,  and  the  afiOiicted.  Encourage* 
ment,  warning,  and  direction  are  thus  applied  as  they  may 
be  needed.  This  practical  application  of  Christian  ex- 
perience to  actual  life  is  highly  valued,  and  is  stated  on 
the  best  authority  to  be  a  source  of  great  spiritual  blessing 
to  these  Churches.  There  are  in  the  Principality  from 
10,000  to  15,000  pious  men,  who  conduct  prayer  and  other 
private  meetings,  and  30,000  to  40,000  Sunday-school 
teachers.  The  system  of  adult  school  instruction  is  so 
popular,  that  their  young  people  generally  remain  in  the 
Sunday-school  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  thus  are  in- 
duced to  become  intelligent  hearers  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  The  usual  distinctions  of  rich  and  poor  are 
maintained,  but  directly  they  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
church,  or  engage  in  religious  meetings,  all  social  distinc- 
tions are  forgotten. 

The  working  classes  in  Wales  were  not  won  by  separate 
meetings  and  religious  serviceSy  and  a  distinct  class  of  teachers, 
or  a  religion  which  cost  them  nothing. 

A  lay  preacher  or  town  missionary  is  not  considered 
qualified,  unless  he  can  dehver  an  instructive  and  accept- 
able discourse  in  the  place  of  a  regular  minister.  Among 
the  CongregationaUsts  any  minister  can  send  to  the 
ministers  and  deacons  of  all  their  churches,  from  Cardiff 
to  Holyhead,  and  ask  them  to  announce  him  to  preach  in 
their  pulpits.  The  ministers  meet,  and  give  an  account  at 
nine  regular  meetings,  of  the  state  of  the  churches.  As 
many  as  12,000,  or  even  15,000  people  assemble  on  these 
occasions,  to  open-air  preaching  from  the  assembled  minis* 
ters.  These  facts  illustrate  very  forcibly  the  principles 
which  conduce  to  the  outward  and  visible  increase  of 
churches.  The  Congregational  Churches  in  England  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1801  to  1851,  had  a  smaller  power  of 
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increase  than  either  the  Baptist  or  Wesleyan  Churches^ 
and  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  the  causes  to  which  we 
have  ahready  alluded,  have  not  tended  to  work  out  the 
same  results.  In  Wales,  however,  they  are  advancing  with 
equal  or  considerably  greater  rapidity  than  any  other  body. 
Between  1828  and  1849,  they  more  than  trebled  in  numbers. 
If  we  consider  the  distinct  and  positive  differences  in  their 
organization  and  institutions,  we  at  once  account  for  a 
power  of  increase  so  greatly  exceeding  their  sister  churches 
in  England.* 

In  the  annual  address  of  the  Chairman  of  the  General 
Baptists  of  the  New  Connexion,  for  1868,  some  very  interest- 
.ing  statistics  are  given  with  reference  to  the  progress  in 
numbers  of  this  Association  of  Independent  Churches.  The 
Midland  Branch  of  this  denomination  arose  in  1745.  Dan 
Taylor,  one  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  servants,  appears  to 
have  originated  the  movement  which,  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  early  General  Baptist  Churches, 
has  resulted  in  an  association  of  Churches  now  numbering 
about  22,000  members.  Their  statistics  appear  to  have 
been  most  carefully  preserved.}  The  chairman,  Mr. 
Thomas  Goadby,  gives  us  the  following  statistics :  "During 
the  first  period  of  twenty  years — 1770  to  1790 — the  num- 
ber of  members  nearly  doubled ;"  and  during  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  periods  of  twenty  years,  the  increase  was 
in  the  same  proportion,  but  during  the  last  twenty  years 
there  has  been  an  extraordinary  falling  off.  Or  taking 
•  •  ■■    .^ 

*  We  are  indebted,  for  the  informatioii  contained  in  this  ohapter  respecting  Wales, 
to  miscellaneoas  papers  on  subjects  relating  to  Wales,  by  Thomas  Bees,  D.D.,  and 
**  Letters  on  the  Social  and  Political  Condition  of  the  Principality  of  Wales/'  by  Henry 
Bichard,  M.P.,  and  also  to  an  unpublished  lecture  read  a  few  years  ago  at  Nottingham, 
by  T.  W.  Davids,  of  Colchester ;  we  have  to  thank  him,  not  only  for  the  perusal  of 
this  uble  lecture  in  MS.,  but  for  his  valuable  correction  of  the  information  here  given. 

t  See  Tabic  7  in  A;  peudix  to  this  Chapter. 
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another  method  of  statement,  he  starts  from  1787,  and 
gives  five  periods  of  twenty  years  each,  thus : — 


Ist  period 

in  1787  the  number  of  members  was    •• 

..     2,466 

2nd 

1807 

fl» 

It                  •• 

•.     4,766 

8rd        „ 

1827 

»t 

ft                  •• 

. .     9,670 

4th 

1847 

n 

H                        •• 

..  18,018 

6th        „ 

1867 

f* 

M                           •• 

..  23,399 

That  is,  up  to  1846  there  was  a  steady  rate  of  increase  of 
nearly  100  per  cent,  every  twenty  years,  while  in  the  last 
twenty  years  their  increase  has  been  13  per  cent.,  or,  as  he 
puts  it,  they  ought  to  number  36,000  members. 

He  then  analyses  the  return,  and  finds  that  there  is  a 
diminution  of  their  numbers  in  some  large  towns,  and  an 
increase  in  others,  disproportionate  to  the  increase  of  the 
population.  In  the  last  period,  taking  the  ten  years  from 
1846  to  1866,  about  150  churches  and  100  ministers  worked 
for  ten  years,  and  the  reward  of  their  labour  was  only  a 
clear  gain  of  48  members  I  It  is  impossible,  says  Mr. 
Goadby,  in  his  able,  searching,  and  straightforward  examina- 
tion into  the  cause,  to  account  for  this  deficiency  upon  any 
other  hypothesis,  than  the  **  decline  of  evangelical  zeal "  in 
our  churches.  But  the  question  really  is,  what  has  caused 
this  **  dechne  of  evangelistic  zeal,"  and  we  venture  to  think 
that  in  this  address,  and  in  the  ''  Association  Letter," 
another  address  in  the  same  year  by  the  Rev.  J.  Clifford, 
M.A.,  LL.B.,  the  true  causes  are  clearly  hinted  at.  We 
have  shown  that,  for  instance,  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  an 
unquestionable  increase  of  evangelistic  zeal  does  not  ne- 
cessarily lead  to  an  increase  of  numbers.  Causes  too, 
may  exist,  which  tend  to  check  this  evangelistic  zeal  in  the 
Church,  and  prevent  the  good  desires  of  the  members  from 
being  brought  to  good  eflfect.  "  The  founders  of  this 
General  Baptist  body  were  working  men,  dependent  on 
their  daily  labour ;  ready  at  all  times  to  sacrifice  their  time. 
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their  repose,  and  even  their  property,  to  promote  the  cause 
in  which  they  were  engaged.  Their  ministers  were  desti- 
tute of  literary  advantages,  but  they  studied  their  Bible 
diligently  and  carefully."  In  the  constitution  of  their 
societies  they  imitated  the  Methodists.*  The  people  had 
a  mind  to  work,  and  built  their  places  of  worship  by  work- 
ing over  hours.  The  women  gave  their  wedding  rings. 
Their  ministers  itinerated  and  preached,  and  founded  httle 
chapels  wherever  a  few  hearers  could  be  got  together. 
Being  deeply  affected  with  the  truths  they  taught,  **they 
spake  out  of  the  abundance  of  their  heart.*'  The  General 
Baptists  now,  from  this  position  of  meeting  in  villages  and 
comers  of  towns,  have  *' dared  to  show  themselves  in  public 
horoughfares,  and  erect  commodious  and  noble  edifices  not 
prominent  sites  in  town  or  country. "t  They  have  aimed  at 
securing  for  their  churches  a  higher  and  more  commanding 
position  in  the  world.  J  They  have  paid  great  attention  to 
"building."  They  have  been  told  that  the  multiplication  of 
small  churches  was  a  great  mistake^  and  have  not  only  dis- 
couraged their  formation,  but  have  combined  congregations 
and  pulled  down  little  meeting-houses,  and  built  large  ones. 
In  former  times  the  establishment  of  a  large  congregation 
was  the  centre  from  which,  in  all  the  outlying  districts,  little 
meeting-houses  and  preaching  stations  were  suppHed  with 
preachers.  They  have  now,  to  some  extent,  altered  this 
method  of  proceeding.  Mr.  Cliflford  tells  us  that  the 
General  Baptists  of  the  early,  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  "beUeved  in  the  call  and  right  of  every  Christian  to 
some  recognized  sphere  of  usefulness  in  the  Lord's  body." 
We  may  add  that  the  early  General  Baptists  laid  it  down  as 
a  principle,  that  Churches  should  not  be  too  large  lest  this 

*  **  Wood's  History  of  the  General  Baptists,"  pp.  172, 178.    London,  1847. 
t  Mr.  Goadby's  Address,  p.  12.  |  Ibid.,  p.  24, 
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ehould  hinder  that  practical  communion  of  the  saints, 
which  they  deemed  important.* 

They  have  "allowed,"  says  Mr,  CKflford,t  "the  one  man 
system,  which  is  not  the  system  we  inherited;  and  the  pro- 
fessional spirit,  which  is  not  the  spirit  the  first  Baptists 
displayed,  to  obtain  dominion"  amongst  them.  All  the 
duties  of  a  Church  are  expected  to  be  performed  by  one 
pastor.  They  felt  their  deficiency  in  "Uterary  culture,"  in 
"  the  style  and  elegance  of  their  houses  of  prayer,"  and  the 
"aesthetics  of  public  worship."!  They  doubtless  believed 
that  this  adaptation  of  themselves  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times,"  would  have  largely  increased  their  number.  The 
outlay  needful  for  all  these  changes  has  been  hberally 
provided  by  their  members. 

The  founding  of  a  new  Church  in  early  times  involved, 
it  is  obvious,  a  very  small  pecuniary  outlay;  it  merely  required 
personal  exertion  on  tlie  part  of  the  members^  and  their  preachers 
relieved  each  other.  Now  it  may  involve  a  serious  pecu- 
niary risk.  The  founding  of  new  Churches  gave  a  sphere 
and  object  of  interest  to  their  members.  Their  increase  in 
numbers  of  100  per  cent,  every  twenty  years,  could  never 
have  been  maintained  without  a  very  large  amount  of  lay 
effort,  which  was  exerted  exactly  in  proportion  to  their 
increasing  numbers.  Let  it  be  once  understood  in  a 
Church,  that  the  reputation  and  credit  of  the  Society  is 
not  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  multiplication  of  small 

*  **  Taylor's  History  of  English  General  Baptists,"  vol.  i.,  p.  412.  Indeed,  at  their 
first  rise  the  General  Baptists  did  not  affect  large  societies,  bat  thought  that  the  pur- 
poses of  their  union  might  be  better  answered  in  smaller  congregations.  They  pledge 
that  the  members  of  eyery  Church  ought  to  know  one  another,  that  so  they  may  perform 
all  the  duties  of  loye  towards  one  another,  both  to  souls  and  body,  and  especially  that 
the  elders  ought  to  know  the  whole  flock,  whereof  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  the  n 
overseers.  And  therefore  a  Church  ought  not  to  consist  of  such  a  multitude  that 
cannot  share  particular  knowledge  of  one  another. 

\  Ibid.,  p.  70.  X  S®«  ^-  Goadby's  Address,  p.  24. 
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churches ;  that  the  difl&culty  of  selecting,  purely  voluntary 
lay  preachers  who  will  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  body  is  so 
great  as  to  be  practically  insuperable ;  it  will  follow  that  a 
standard  of  qualification  for  a  church  officer  is  set  up,  other 
than  well  proved  success  in  the  conversion  of  sinful  men,  the 
capabihty  of  adding  to  the  members  of  a  Church,  and  the 
power  of  animating  their  zeal  and  love  [would  sanction.] 
Effectual  discouragement  is  then  given  to  lay  effort,  which, 
in  its  early  attempts  to  be  useful  to  the  church,  is  peculiarly 
sensitive,  and  it  retires  from  the  field  leaving  the  officers  to 
fight  alone.  When  these  views  are  generally  accepted  as 
sound  and  correct,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  cause  of 
Christianity  is  promoted  by  action  in  harmony  with  them, 
they  «6  ..^aieLd  in  hj  eLest  Christian  m  J,  .nd  govern 
all  subsequent  action.  May  not,  we  ask,  " evangeUstic  zeal'' 
decline,  merely  because  less  scope  is  fumisliedfor  its  free  and 
spontaneoiLs  action  ?  We  have  dwelt  particularly  upon  this 
interesting  Association  of  Baptist  Churches,  because  they 
alone  of  all  the  Churches  on  the  "  Independent "  system, 
have  complete  and  trustworthy  statistics  from  1787  to  the 
present  time.  The  result  is  cumulative — **  diversities  of 
gifts"  cannot  be  exercised;  and  to  use  a  quotation  made  by 
Mr.  CHfford:  "Without  exercise  and  utterance,  the  fire  of 
reUgious  emotion  goes  out." 

During  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  Society  of  Friends  have 
become  active  in  Mission  Halls  and  Sunday  evening  read- 
ings for  the  poor,  mothers'  meetings,  &c. 

All  these  Christian  efforts  have  enlarged  the  ideas,  and 
stimulated  the  Christian  devotion  of  its  members — but  they 
have  not  had  up  to  the  present  time  the  shghtest  result 
upon  the  increase  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Not  only  because  the  teachers  have  had  little  encourage- 
ment from  the  officers  of  the  Society  to  add  to  the  members 
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of  the  Church  of  which  they  are  members^  but  because  they 
see  that  the  Society  of  Friends  has  no  institutions  specially 
calculated  to  receive  and  benefit  such  persons;  and  they 
advise  those  who  have  owed  their  conversion  to  their  teach- 
ii^g>  ^  join  other  Churches.  The  question  with  them  is  not 
which  denomination  will  those  who  are  taught  join,  but  in 
which  outward  fold  will  the  sheep  be  best  cared  for  ?  But 
there  are,  unfortunately,  other  cases  in  which  they  join  no 
church  at  all.  In  these  instances  the  results  of  their  labours 
are  lost,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  they  are  neither  added  to  the 
members  of  the  Church  visible,  or  of  the  Church  invisible. 
With  views  of  Scriptural  truth,  which  for  the  last  100  years 
were  never  more  sound,  with  a  decided  increase  of  Christian 
zeal  and  earnestness,  and  with  a  system  of  Church  Govern- 
ment, which  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  pure  democracy, 
the  statistics  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Chapter  (Table  8), 
tend  to  show  that  the  Society  of  Friends  has  been  for  the 
last  eight  years  perfectly  powerless  in  adding  to  its 
members : — 

Statistics  or  thb  Sogibtt  or  Fbibnds  nr  Ewglaiii). 


T6«r. 

No.  of 
PutieolAr 
Meetings. 

No.  of 
Mfloibfln. 

Naof 
Atlenden. 

Births 

Deaths. 

Acknow- 
ledged 
Ministan. 

EMwiMid 
Ororaoon* 

1862 

•  • 

18,810 

•  • 

240 

267 

•  • 

1863 

820 
Aboat 

18,761 

8,560 

268 

255 

•  • 

1864 

325 

18.755 

8,190 

277 

289 

•  • 

1866 

•  • 

18,766 

8,542 

278 

828 

•  • 

1866 

827 

13,786 

8,582 

268 

275 

■  • 

1867 

827 

18,815 

8,658 

254 

297 

•  • 

1868 

826 

18,894 

8,808 

281 

285 

•  • 

1869 

827 

13,894 

8,808 

281 

285 

•  ■ 

1870 

816 

13.955 

8,957 

258 

297 

265 

b436 

1871 

825 

14,018 

4,061 

274 

270 

•  • 

e   • 

1872 

829 

14.021 

4,077 

260 

269 

1279 
1450* 

•  • 

1878 

820 

14,050 

4,818 

232 

287 

e500 

1874 

826 

14,085 

4,479 

243 

278 

0  748 

1875 

822 

14,199 

4,508 

242 

255 

0  796 

1876 

818 

14,258 

4,515 

226 

804 

0  793 

•  "  Unrecorded,"  i.e.,  "ministers  on  trial." 
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These  statistics  exclude  all  irregular  religious  meetings, 
such  as  mission  halls,  &c.,  even  when  they  have  a  mem- 
bership of  their  own.  There  are  probably  about  5,000 
additional  attenders  on  the  ministration  of  members  of  the 
Society,  at  these  gatherings.* 


*  We  would  remind  the  reader  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  subject,  that  in  the 
statistios  which  are  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter,  that  ** members"  of 
these  societies  do  not  mean  '*oommnnioants,"  nor  atUndert  of  their  religions  services, 
and  therefore  do  not  in  any  way  represent  the  snm  total  of  their  adherents,  or  th® 
fvligioas  influence  which  they  exert. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XXVm. 


GOVERNMENT  STATISTICS.— STATISTICS  OF 
RELiaiOUS  SOCIETIES,  &a 

Table  1. 
Shewing  pboportion  per  cent.. of  Attendebs  on  Public 
Worship,  both  to  Population  and   Sittings,  according 
to  the  Census  of  1851. 


ToUl  arerafla 

Lumber  of 
attend*niB  for 

morning, 

Afternoon,  and 

eTttolng. 

Proportion  per  eent 

of  uiiendania  to 

population. 

Proportion  per  oenL 

of  attendants 

to  total  number  of 

■ittlngs. 

Bnral  distriots .... 
Large  town  ditto  .    •    . 

2,202,943 
1,563,448 

Mom. 

281 

23-9 

Air. 
25-5 
13-5 

Eren. 
17-8 
15.3 

A'om- 

401 

53-4 

Afu 

86*4 
23-5 

Even. 
25-4 
36-8 

Total  population  in  1851 17,927,609 

Total  population  in  1851,  who  are  estimated  to  be  able  at  one  period  of  the 

day  to  attend  public  worship— vis.  58  per  cent.            •        •        •        .  10,398,018 

Komber  of  attendants — Morning         ••••••••  5,647,482 

Afternoon 8,184,135 

Evening 3,064,449 


It 
ft 


tt 


Total    .    10,896,069 

In  the  morning  there  were  absent,  without  physioal  let  or  hindranoe  •      5,750,531 

In  the  afternoon 7,213,878 

In  the  evening 7,833,564 

Total  addition  to  the  sittings  of  1801  by  the  Church  of  England        •        •      1,248,634 
Total  addition  to  the  sittings  of  1801  by  Voluntary  Churches     .        .        .      8,927,313 

Population  in  1801 8,892,536 

Do.           1861 17,927,609 

Kumber  of  Sittings  1801 5,171,123 

Do.            do.        1861 10,212,563 

Number  of  sittings  to  100  persons  in  1801,  68- 1  per  cent. ;  in  1851,  67*0  per  cent. 

These  figures,  taken  in  connection  with  those  in  Table  A,  at  page  635,  fuznish  an 
unanswerable  argument  for  the  importance  of  each  Church  doing  its  duty.  At 
page  636,  we  see  which  religious  bodies  are  answerable  for  this  result. 

Previous  to  1821,  the  population  increased  faster  than  accommodation  for  public 
worship.  In  1801,  the  proportion  of  sittings  to  population  was  68' 1  per  cent.;  it 
declined,  in  1821,  to  less  than  50  per  cent. ;  but,  from  1821  to  the  present  time,  the 
course  of  things  has  changed — ^the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population  has  continually 
declined,  while  that  of  religious  accommodation  has  steadily  advanced ;  and  the  pro- 
portion of  sittings  to  population,  which  in  1821  was  50*8  per  cent.,  had  risen  in  1851 
to  57  per  cent. — See  Horace  Mann's  Report  on  the  Religious  Census  of  1851,  p.  132. 
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Table  2. 

Statistics  op  Churches  (United  States  of  America) 
SHEWING  Number  op  Sittings,  according  to  the  Firsts 
Second  and  Third  Religious  Census  taken  by  the  United 
States  Government. 


Baptist  ^regnlar) 

Baptist  (other)    

Christian 

Congregational    

Episcopal  (Protestant) 
Evang.  Association. . . . 

Friends 

Jewish 

Lutheran 

Methodist     

Miscellaneous 

Moravian  (unitas  ira- 

trum)    

Mormon  

New  Jerusalem  (Swe- 

denborgian) 

Presbyterian  (regular) 
Presbyterian  (other)  . . 
Ref .  Church  in  America 

(late  Dutch  Ren    . . 
Ref.  Church  in  U.S.A. 

(late  German  Ref.) . . 

Roman  Catholic 

Second  Advent    

Shaker 

Spiritualist 

Unitarian 

United  Breth.  in  Christ 

Universalist 

Unknown  (Local  Mis 

sions)    , 

Unknown  (Union)  . . 

Aggregate 


1860. 

1860. 

1870. 

Chntehes.* 

StttingB. 

Charehos. 

Sittings. 

Chiirehei. 

Sittings. 

9,376 

8,247,069 

11,221 

3,749,661 

14,474 

3,927,166 

187 

60,142 

929 

294,667 

1,366 

363,019 

876 

808,780 

2,068 

681,016 

3,678 

866,602 

1,726 

807,836 

2,234 

966,361 

2,887 

1,117,212 

1,469 

643,698 

2,146 

847,296 

2,836 

991,051 

89 

16,479 

•  • 

•  • 

816 

193,796 

726 

286,323 

726 

269,084 

692 

224,664 

86 

18,371 

77 

34,412 

189 

73,266 

1,231 

639,701 

2,128 

767,637 

3,032 

977,332 

13,302 

4,346,619 

19,883 

6,269,699 

26,278 

6,628,209 

122 

86,494 

2 

660 

27 

6,936 

844 

114,988 

49 

20,816 

72 

26,700 

16 

10,880 

24 

13,600 

189 

87,838 

21 

6,600 

68 

^  -^  396 

90 

18,766 

4,826 

2,079,766 

6,061 

2,068,838 

6,262 

2,198,900 

82 

10,189 

1,846 

477,111 

1,662 

499,344 

835 

182,686 

440 

211,068 

471 

227,228 

841 

160,932 

676 

273,697 

1,266 

431,700 

1,222 

667,863 

2,660 

1,404,437 

4,127 

1,990,514 

26 

6,260 

70 

17,120 

226 

84,656 

11 

6,160 

12 

6,200 

18 

8,860 

• . 

.  • 

17 

6,276 

96 

6,970 

246 

138,067 

264 

188.213 

331 

156,471 

14 

4,660 

•  • 

•  ■ 

1,446 

266,026 

680 

216,116 

664 

236,219 

719 

210,884 

22 

9,426 

•  • 

•  • 

26 

11,926 

999 

320,464 

1,316 

871,899 

409 

163,202 

88,061 

14,234,826 

19,128,761 

72,459 

^,666,062 

Population  of  United  States  .  • 


1860 
23,191,876 


1860 
81,443,321 


1870 
88,558,371 


*  A  church  means  a  religious  community  locally  recognized  as  a  church  or  society, 
without  reference  to  thoir  having  an  edifice,  a  pastor,  or  even  in  some  cases  a  profesaed 
membership. 
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Table  8. 
Statibtiob  of  the  Sooiett  of  Friends  in  England. 


Tow. 

No.  of 
Particalar 
MeetingB. 

No.  of 
Mombon* 

No.  ol 
▲Meoden. 

BirtiM 

Desfchi. 

▲okDOV* 

ledged 
Miuuten. 

Bldanind 

1862 

•  • 

18,810 

•  • 

240 

267 

•  • 

1863 

820 
▲bout 

18,761 

8,560 

268 

255 

•  • 

1864 

825 

18,755 

8,190 

277 

889 

•  • 

1865 

•  • 

18,756 

8,542 

278 

828 

•  • 

1866 

827 

18,786 

8,582 

268 

275 

•  • 

1867 

827 

13,815 

8,658 

254 

897. 

•  • 

1868 

826 

18,894 

8,808 

281 

885 

•  • 

1869 

827 

13,894 

8.808 

281 

385 

•  • 

1870 

816 

13,955 

8,957 . 

258 

897 

266 

b486 

1871 

826 

14,018 

4,061 

874 

870 

•  • 

■  • 

1872 

829 

14,021 

4,077 

860 

369 

(879 
450* 

•  ■ 

1878 

820 

14,050 

4.818 

882 

887 

B500 

1874 

826 

14,085 

4,479 

248 

878 

0  748 

1876 

822 

14,199 

4,508 

242 

855 

©796 

1876 

818 

14,258 

4,515 

226 

804 

0  793 

These  Btatistios  ezdnde  all  irregnLir  religiouB  meetrngs,  snoh  as  IGBdon  ECalls,  Ac, 
eyen  when  they  hare  a  memberBhip  of  their  owxl  There  are  probably  aboat  5000 
attenders  of  the  minlBtration  of  members  of  the  Society  at  these  gatherings. 

*  "  Unrecorded,'*  {.«.,  **  ministers  on  triaL'* 

Table  4. 
Statistics   of   the  Pbogress  of   the   Western  Yearly 
Meetings  of  the  American  Society  of  Friends. 


INDIANA.                                                                           1 

Tflw. 

Total  of  Memben. 

R«eeiyeit 
into  Mambanhit). 

Caasad. 

1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 

1872* 

1873 

1874 

1 

11,955 
12,890 
13,984 
14,655 
15,172 
16,599 
17,200 
f  15,259 
(  3,432 
15,877 
16,338 

244 
831 
567 
578 
512 
1,185 
644 

664 

857 
1.127 

46 
81 
56 
68 
48 
47 
48 

41 

47 
49 

Being  an  increase  of  about  87  per  cent,  in  seren  years. 

Total  number  of  Members  in  the  four  Western  Yearly  Meetings  of  America  in  1874 : 
Indiana,  16,338 ;  Western,  11,196;  Iowa,  8,566;  Kansas,  8,432 ;  total,  39,532.  In 
Iowa  the  number  received  was  only  183  in  1874. 

*Here  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting  was  formed  out  of  Indiana;  adding  the  number  of 
Members,  8,432,  we  have  the  totid,  18,691 ;  after  Uiis  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting  is  not 
included. 
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Table   5. 


Statistics  of  Meetings  and  Meeting  Houses  belonging 
TO  THE  Society  op  Friends  in  England. 


In  1866  Ic  Toiras. 

There  were  held  in  monung  only •  • .  68 

Do.            afternoon  only 1 

Do.            eyening  only . .  1 

Do.            morning  and  afternoon          . .  . .  146 

Do.            morning  and  evening  . .         •  •  .  •  13 

Do.            morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  . .  1 


In  Boral 
DistrietA. 

88 
7 


66 
4 
1 


Total  371. 


2U 


147 


Of  these  266  were  bnilt  or  appropriated  before  1801 


Do. 

17 

Do. 

14 

Do. 

26 

Do. 

20 

Do. 

17 

Do. 

13 

n 


ti 


i> 


»t 


H 


1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 
1861 


13  date  not  known. 


In  1867  there  were  38  meetingB  with  less  than 

between 

t* 
i> 
ft 

91 
If 
t> 
9> 
»• 


Do. 

46 

If 

Do. 

62 

f> 

Do. 

42 

If 

Do. 

68 

II 

Do. 

18 

II 

Do. 

18 

»i 

Do. 

21 

tf 

Do. 

4 

1' 

Do, 

G 

tt 

•  •    » • 

6  Members, 

6  and  10 

..  10 

20 

..  20 

30 

..   3) 

60 

..   60 

76 

..   75 

100 

..  ICO 

200 

..  200 

300 

..  300 

600 

M 

Table  6. 

Details  pbom  the  United  States  Census,  bhewinq  the 
Increase  and  Decrease  of  Seat  Accommodation  in  the 
Orthodox  and  Hicesite  branches  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  for  every  State  in  the  Union,  with  the 
Batio  of  Increase  of  the  Population  for  every  State, 
for  the  Ten  Years  1850-60,  being  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
CensuSf  and  the  Ten  Years  1860-70,  being  the  Eighth  and 
Ninth  Census. 


STATES. 


Maine  .... 
New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  . 
Rhode  Island. . 
Connecticut .  . . 

New  York 

New  Jersey .... 
Pennsylyania . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia  . . 
Tennessee 
Ohio  .... 
Michigan 
Indiana  .. 
Illinois 
Iowa  .... 
Columbi  ^ 
Kansas  . . 
Wisconsin 
California 
liissouxi . . 


-Wax  1860. 


2 


a 

85 ' 


24 

15 

7 

87 

18 

5 

132 

52 

141 

9 

26 

14 

30 

1 

2 

4 

94 

7 

85 

6 

5 

1 

.   a 


715 


7.726 
4,700 
2,550 

13,823 
6,370 
1,026 

49,314 

26,645 

61,274 
3,636 
7,760 
6,300 

13,220 

500 

500 

1,600 

30,866 
1,400 

44,915 

1,550 

1,560 

200 


286,823 


ror  1860. 


"8 

•a 


28 
12 
6 
36 
20 
8 

116 
61 

141 
10 
20 
17 
22 


8 

92 

7 

93 

8 

27 

1 

1 

8 


726 


g 
5? 


^ 


7,560 

4,200 

1,250 

11,130 

6,665 

600 

35,466 

21,926 

61,686 

8,065 

8,260 

6,800 

8,880 


1,300 

38,290 

1,750 

41,330 

1,660 

7,289 

860 

400 

460 


269,084 


20«/o 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

27 

27 

14 

14 

14 

14 


29 
44 

130 
44 
44 
44 
14 
44 

130 


Decrease  17,239. 


i» 
i» 
»» 
ft 
i> 
tt 
»» 


For  1870. 


•81 


18 

6 
29 
17 

2 

89 

63 

114 

8 
22 
12 
28 

1 

•  ■ 

6 

91 

10 

81 

5 

82 

2 

7 

2 

2 

2 


622 


3,685 

1,280 

7,950 

5,514 

350 

24,910 

28,750 

43,726 

8,426 

7,440 

4,925 

11,250 

800 

1,900 

26,050 

2,600 

29,600 

1,000 

17,075 

160 

1,600 

876 

600 

600 


294,694 


•  0 

go  c  OS 


Decrease  44,420. 


Dec.  0-22 
Inc.  2-38 
4-90 
18-38 
24-47 
16-80 
12-94 
34.83 
2119 
11-41 
13-66 
Dec.  23-26 
Inc.  7-93 
0-27 
1200 
13-40 
13-92 
68-06 
24-46 
48*36 
76-91 

239-90 
85-98 
47-44 
46-62 


ft 


fi 


If 


If 


M 


ft 


tt 


ft 


ft 


ft 


tl 


It 


tt 


ft 


ft 


tt 


It 
It 


II 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


*  Decrease  by  formation  of  West  Virginia. 
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Table   7. 


Statistics  of  the  New  Connexion  op  f  Trinitarian)  General 
(Arminian)  Baptists,  from  the  year  1770  to  1874. 


Note. — ^I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Goadby,  Principal  of  Chilwell  Training 
College,  Nottingham,  for  these  Statistics,  which  are  most  accurately  kept  by  the  Con- 
nexion. These  Statistics  are  specially  interesting,  as  those  of  a  group  of  strictly 
"Independent"  Churches,  who  are  nevertheless  to  some  extent  Connexiooal  or 
Co-operating  Churches. 


Year. 

Nnznber 
of 

Nnmber 
Baptized. 

Total 
Number  ol 

Year. 

Number 
of 

Number 
Baptized. 

Total 
Number  of 

Cbnrohes. 

Members. 

Chnrehee. 

Members. 

1770 

•  ■ 

1,686 

1805 

49 

374 

4,145 

1771 

•  • 

•  •  •  « 

1806 

49 

891 

4,436 

1772 

7 

1,221 

1807 

49 

422 

4,766 

1773 

11 

1,377 

- 

1808 

61 

304 

4,902 

1774 

12 

1,446 

1809 

54 

816 

6,227 

1775 

13 

1,464 

1810 

66 

804 

6,322 

1776 

14 

124 

1,669 

1811 

68 

339 

5,471 

1777 

14 

91 

1,663 

1812 

58 

404 

6,760 

1778 

17 

131 

1,730 

1813 

62 

489 

5,988 

1779 

18 

70 

1,726 

1814 

64 

834 

6,081 

1780 

•  • 

•  • 

■  •  •  • 

1816 

65 

486 

6,295 

1781 

18 

87 

1,850 

1816 

68 

680 

6,624 

1782 

20 

107 

1,866 

1817 

70 

612 

6,838 

1783 

22 

147 

1,879 

1818 

74 

684 

7,167 

1784 

23 

172 

2,066 

1819 

82 

568 

7,428 

1786 

26 

96 

2,191 

1820 

87 

613 

7,678 

1786 

29 

116 

2,367 

1821 

88 

626 

7,944 

1787 

30 

209 

2,466 

1822 

89 

614 

8,264 

1788 

30 

210 

2,600 

1823 

94 

695 

8,615 

1789 

31 

284 

2,792 

1824 

98 

608 

9,041 

1790 

32 

237 

2,843 

1826 

100 

481 

8,934 

1791 

31 

143 

2,940 

1826 

102 

510 

9,261 

1792 

32 

177 

2,966 

1827 

103 

670 

9,610 

1793 

82 

183 

3,021 

1828 

108 

847 

9  940 

1794 

83 

217 

8,176 

1829 

107 

970 

10,474 

1796 

34 

230 

3,178 

1830 

109 

785 

10,869 

1796 

35 

810 

3,237 

1881 

111 

746 

10,964 

1797 

32 

806 

3,830 

1832 

lis 

651 

11,099 

1798 

32 

199 

3,438 

1833 

112 

780. 

11,368 

1799 

36 

143 

8,386 

1834 

113 

816 

11,763 

1800 

38 

164 

3,408 

1835 

116 

1000 

12,295 

1801 

41 

210 

3,694 

1836 

116 

1034 

12,844 

1802 

44 

246 

3,716 

1837 

119 

986 

13,377 

1803 

46 

241 

3,812 

1838 

120 

939 

13,947 

1804 

47 

202 

3,910 

1839 

120 

1016 

14,377 

3A 
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Tabu  7  (continued). 


Statistics  of  the  New  Connexion  of  General  Baptists 


(continued). 


1 

Ymx. 

Number 

ol 
Ohnrohee- 

Begnlar 
Ministers. 

Number 
Baptixed. 

Total 

Number  of 

Members. 

Ooea- 

fuonal 

Preachers 

Snnday 

Sehool 

Teachers. 

Sondaj 
Behcdaxfl. 

1840 

121 

1,240 

14,905 

•  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

14,326 

1B41 

119 

1,368 

15,667 

■  •  ■  • 

18,576 

1842 

125 

1.351 

16,237 

•  •  •  • 

20,870 

1843 

128 

1,531 

17,076 

•  • « • 

21,898 

1844 

133 

1,230 

17,569 

•  ■  •  • 

22,958 

1845 

134 

1,126 

17,823 

•  •  •  • 

23,042 

1846 

133 

1,034 

18.087 

•  •  •  • 

23,708 

1847 

128 

109 

1,028 

18,018 

3,681 

23,664 

1848 

130 

99 

1,164 

18.262 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1849 

«  * 

106 

937 

17.991 

2,514 

21,975 

1850 

139 

98 

985 

18,277 

3,590 

25,934 

1851 

•  • 

•  • 

990 

18.613 

3,836 

24,639 

1862 

•  • 

■  • 

864 

18,727 

3,996 

25,318 

1858 

146 

102 

784 

18,218 

4,099 

25,442 

1854 

■  • 

■  • 

773 

18,244 

4,002 

25,492 

1855 

150 

98 

875 

18,179 

3,933 

24,576 

1856 

•  • 

•  ■ 

1,013 

18,135 

3,415 

25,368 

1857 

9    9 

•  • 

1,155 

18,574 

3,975 

26,272 

1858 

•    • 

•  • 

1,115 

18,760 

3,990 

26,696 

1859 

9    9 

•     9 

1,340 

19,038 

4,133 

27,587 

1860 

149 

104 

1,431 

19,298 

4,208 

27,683 

1861 

•  « 

■  • 

1,439 

19,817 

4,251 

28,614 

1862 

•  • 

•  • 

1,697 

20,465 

4,011 

27,451 

1868 

•  • 

•  ■ 

1,180 

20,714 

4,210 

28,637 

1864 

•  • 

•  • 

1,132 

21,031 

4,194 

28,923 

1865 

149 

100 

1,074 

20,996 

4,043 

28,325 

1866 

■  • 

■    • 

1,001 

20,775 

4,064 

28,453 

1867 

•  • 

•  • 

978 

20,399 

4,134 

28,640 

1868 

149 

112 

1,132 

20,691* 

4,237 

29,585 

1869 

152 

108 

1,360 

20,907* 

266 

4,287 

30,112 

1870 

153 

108 

1,201 

21,066* 

308 

4,393 

82,416 

1871 

158 

109 

889 

20,628 

326 

4,148 

31,306 

1872 

153 

109 

1,097 

20,985 

318 

4,104 

81,723 

1873 

156 

107 

1,263 

21,231 

335 

3,964 

81,429 

1874 

158 

105 

1,552 

22,070 

364 

4,150 

32,929 

Being  an  increase  of  nearly  14  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years. 

*  The  membership  is  swelled  during  these  years  by  some  700  members  in  the 
mission  churches  in  Orissa,  India. 
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Table   8. 

Aknual  Incbease  of  Cebtaih  Metbopolitan  Baptist 

Chubches. 

Farnitbied  to  the  Author  by  S.  H.  Booth,  Marlborongh  Boad,  Patney,  fonnerly  Seeretaiy  of 

the  London  Baptist  Union. 


Chadwell-Btreet;  Eldon-streei ;'  Homerton-row;  New  End,  Hampstead;  East-road, 
City-road;  Hill-street,  Marylebone;  Edgware-road;  Harrow-road;  High-street,  Poplar; 
Eeppel-street,  St.  Giles';  Leyer-street,  St.  Luke's;  Westboome-grove ;  Ftaed-street ; 
Cotton-street,  Poplar;  Bloomsburj;  James-street,  St.  Lake's;  Mare-street,  Hackney; 
Heath-street,  Hampstead;  Kingagate-street,  Holbom;  East-street,  Newington;  Putney; 
Borough-road;  Park-road,  Peckham;  Bjye-lane,  Peckham;  Waterside,  Wandsworth; 
EasthSl,  Wandsworth;  Blackheath;  New  Cross-road;  Deyonshire-road,  Greenwich; 
Gower-street;  Great  College-street;  Bomney-street,  Westminster;  Oxford-street;  Little 
Allie-street,  Whiteohapel;  York-road,  Battersea;  Webb-street,  Bermondsey ;  New  Church 
street,  Bermondsey;  Charles-street,  Eennington;  Upton  Chapel,  Lambeth;  Ebenezer 
Chapel,  Ilford;  Highgate;  Hackney-road;  Hackney,  Austin-street;  Bethel,  Bow;  Old 
Ford-street,  Bow;  Paradise- walk,  Chelsea. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1864       1865       1866       1867       1868       1869       1870        1871        1872       1878        1874 
8616    8782    9208    9891    9301    9458    9858    10,003   9922    9910    10,109 

Increase  1|  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  10  years,  as  above. 


West  End,  Hammersmith;  Abbey-road,  St.  John's  Wood;  Commercial-road,  E.; 
Spencer-place,  Clerkenwell;  Yemon  Chapel,  King's  Cross-road;  Bromley;  Plumstead 
Tabernacle;  Tottenham  Court-road;  Meard-court,  Dean-street,  Soho;  Commercial- 
street,  E.;  Mansion  House,  Camberwell;  Southampton-street,  Camberwell;  Courland- 
street,  Clapham;  Wirtemberg-street,  Clapham;  Ilford,  1st  Church;  Loughton;  Strat- 
ford; Walthamstow;  Edmonton;  Hairow-on-the-Hill. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1866       1866       1867       1868       1869       1870       1871       1872       1878       1874 
2896    3232     8454    3566     8696    3813     8929     3873    8874     8806 

Increase  3i  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  9  years,  as  above. 

Wilderness-row;  Little  Wild-street,  Holbom;  St.  James'-square,  Kensington; 
Wellesley-street,  Stepney;  Maze  Pond;  Midway-place,  Botherhithe ;  St.  Paul's  Kenning- 
ton;  Brentford,  North-road;  Tottenham;  Oval,  Bethnal  Green;  ArtiUery-street. 

Total  Number  of  Members  hi  the  years 

1866       1867       1868       1869       1870       1871       1872       1878       1874 
1249     1810    1631     1654     1721    1678     1603     1564    1803 

Increase  6i  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  8  years,  as  above. 


Clerkenwell;  Forest-road;  Ivy-lane,  Shoreditch;  Trinity-street;  Belvedere;  Crayford; 
Drummond-road;  Lothian-road,  Brixton;  New  Park-road,  Brixton;  Claremont  Chapel, 
Camberwell;  Denmark-place,  Camberwell;  Bromley-by-Bow;  Ealing  Dean;  Norton- 
street,  Bethnal-green;  Park-road,  Bow. 

Total  number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1867  1868  1869  1870  1871  1878  1878  1874 

1565       1677        1787       1829        1910        1908        1900        1958 

Increase  3^  per  cent,  per  amium,  on  7  years,  as  i^ove. 


John-street,  Bedford-row;  Stockwell  Chapel;  Homsey  Else;  Hounslow;  Westbouzne- 
fitreet,  PimHco. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1868       1869       1870       1871        1872       1878       1874 
1100    1187     1214     1175     1143     1106     1130 

Increase  i  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  6  years,  as  abjve. 
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Table   8  (continued). 


Comberlond'Btreet,  Shoreditoh;  Castle-Bireet,  St.  Gilea'B. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1869       1870       1871       1873       1878       1874 

138      151       168      146      147       145 

Increase  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  6  years,  as  aboTS, 


Qtieen*8-road,  Hackney;  St.  Matthias-road,  Hackney;  Minton-street,  Hoxton; 
Holloway-road ;  John-street,  Islington;  Johnson-street,  Kensington;  Palaoe-gardenSt 
Kensington;  Old  Manor-road,  Stepney;  Gray's  Inn-road;  Metropolitan  Tabernacle; 
Begent*s  Park  Chapel;  Cross-street,  Islington;  Arthur-street,  Camberwell-gate;  Wal- 
worth-road;  Upper  Norwood;  High-road,  Lee;  Camden-road;  Stepney  Green;  Lewiaham- 
road,  Greenwich. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1864       1866       1866       1867       1868       1860       1870       1871       1872       1878 

6068     6306     7393    7530     8071    8473    8831     9031     9336    9640 

Increase  6i  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  9  years,  as  aboTd. 


Lower-road,  Botherhithe ;  Alfred-place,  Old  Kent-road. 

Total  Number  of  Memly^rs  in  the  years 

1866       1866       1867       1868       1860       1870       1871       1879       1873 

122       118      125       208      298       305      319       305      301 

Increase  184  P^  oent.  per  annum,  on  8  years,  as  above. 


Canterbury-road,  Hampstead;  Bouverie-road,  Hackney;  Brockley-road,  New  Croas; 
Penge;  Acton;  Cornwall-road,  Notting  Hill;  Park  Chapel,  Brentford;  Golden-lane, 
Barbican;  Berkley-road,  Chalk  Farm. 

Tots!  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1867       1868       1860       1870       1871       1872       1878 

443      518       729       894      947       998     1040 

Increase  224  P^r  cent,  per  annum,  on  6  years,  as  above. 


Moor-street,  St.  Giles's;  Begent-street,  Lambeth;  Barking;  Octavius-street,  Deptford. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1868         1860         1870         1871         1872         1878 

310       382        445        483        521        540 

Increase  14|  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  5  years,  as  above. 


King-street,  St.  Giles's. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  yearn 

1869       1870       1871       1872       1878 

163      200      245      267      287 

Increase  19  per  cent,  per  i^TiTnim,  on  4  years,  as  above. 


Norland  Chapel,  Kensington;  Middleton  Hall  and  Salter's  Hall,  Holloway;  Grafton- 
itreet;  Woodford;  Grove  Chapel  and  Onslow  Chapel,  Brompton. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1864       1866       1866       1867       1868       1868       1870       1871 

805       848      975       952      991     1200     1236     1224 

Increase  74  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  7  years,  as  above* 


Giving  an  average  increase  of  8}  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  the  whole  of  tho  Metro* 
politan  Baptist  Churches. 


Table  9. 

Annual  Incbease  and  Decrease  of  oebtain  Baptist 
Chubohes  in  Gbeat  Bbitain,  between  the  Yeabs 
1864  AND  1874. 

ForniBbad  bj  the  fayovir  of  J.  H.  Millard,  B^,  Hantingdon,  SMretaxy  of  the  BaptSat  Union,  from  the 

Bjtanks  pabliehed  in  the  BaptUt  Hand  Book. 


The  following  Churches  were  $eleetedt  cufumiehing  Betunufor  ten  yean  eueceeeively. 


&^t 


'6' 


23 


15 


37 


35 


14 


I; 


2070 


1360 


2907 


3175 


1051 


124  10563 


2033 


•  • 


1245 


•  • 


BEDFOBDSHIBE. 

MOl  Street,  Bedford;  Old  Meeting,  Biggleswade;  Seeond  Chnroh, 
JUgglewade ;  Blanham  ;  Clifton ;  First  Charoh,  Oranfleld;  Monnt 
Zion,  Oranfleld;  Dunstable;  Eaton  Bray ;  Heath ;  Hoaghton  Begis ; 
KeTsoe;  Lake  Street,  Leighton;  Wellington  Street,  Laton ;  Maulden 
and  Ampthill;  Potten;  Bidgiunannt;  BIsely;  Shambrook;  Little 
Stanghton;  Toddington;  Westoning;  Wilden. 

Total  Nomber  of  Members  in  the  years 

1866     1B66       1867       1868       1869       1870       1871       1872     1878 

2116    1972    2042    2099    2161     2184    2124     2092    2055 

BEBESHIBE. 

Ashampstead;  Beeeh  Hill :  Brimpton;  Faringdon;  Enowlhlll;  New^ 
bury;  Beading;  Oxford  Boad,  Beading;  Sonningdale;  Bntton 
Oonrtney;  Swallowfield;  Wallingford;  Wantage;  Windsor; 
Wokingham. 

Total  Number  of  Members  fan  the  years 

1866      1806       1867       1868       1869       1870       1871       1879     1878 

1351    1336    1823     1328    1342     1380    1405     1339    1228 

BUCEINGHAMSHIBE. 

Amersham;  Aston  Clinton;  Aylesborr;  Bierton;  Chalfont;  Chenies 
Gheeham;  Townfield,  Chesham ;  Colnbrook;  Cnddington^Datohet 
Drayton Parslow ;  Ford;  Great  Briokhlll;  Haddenham;  HansloiM 
Ickford;  Ivinghoe;  Little  Kingahill;  Long  Crendon;  Loosely  Bow 
Marlow;  Missenden;  Naah;  Nortball;  Olney;  Penn;  Pxinees  Bis 
boroogh;  Qaainton;  Speen;  Stony  Stratford;  Swanbonme 
Towersey;  Waddeedon  Hill;  Wendorer;  High  Street,  Wyoombe 
Oxford  Boad,  Wyoombe. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1866      1866       1867       1868       1869       1870       1871       1872     1878 

2922    2887    2816     2811    2860    2944    2798    2874    2880 

GAMBBIDGESHIBB. 

Bottiaham,  Lode;  Eden,  Cambridge;  Zion,  BamweQ,  Cambridge; 
Mill  End,  Chatteris;  Zion,  Chatteris;  Salem,  Chatteris;  Chester- 
ton; Cottenham;  Downham;  Dry  Drayton;  EW;  Qamblingay; 
Haddenham;  lalehain;  Seoond  Chnreh,  lalehain;  Landbeaoh; 
Littleport;  Maroh;  Providence,  March;  Melbourne;  Orer;  Prick- 
willow;  Soham  ;  Stretham:  Sotton ;  Swavesey ;  Waterbeaoh ;  Zion, 
Whittleeea  ;  Seoond  Chnreh,  Whittlesea;  WUbnrton ;  First  Church, 
Willingham;  Second  Chnreh,  Willingham;  First  Chnroh,  Wis- 
beach;  Upper  Hill  Street,  Wisbeach;  Victoria  Boad,  Wisbeaoh. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1866     1866       1867       1868       1869       1870       1871       1872     1878 

3209    3261    3246    3233    3179    3067    3179     3178   3139 

OHESHIBE. 

Audlem ;  Birkenhead ;  Welsh,  Biricenhead ;  Congleton ;  First  Chnreh, 
Crewe ;  Hilloliff ;  Latohford ;  MaoolesfleM;  Norley ;  Bunoom ;  Stock- 
port; Taporly ;  Warford;  Wheelock ;  Heath. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 
1866     1866       1867       1868       1809       1870       1871       1879      1878 
1080    1085    1082    1121     1179    1100    1196     1085    1062  1079  28 


2897 


3115 


•  • 


11 
"I 


37 


115 


10 


60 


Carried  forward. 


Carried  forward.  10369   28  .222 
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124 


8 


I 


10563 


467 


18 


41 


10 


18 


82 


148 


2677 


8942 


661 


1184 


2266 


BroQipht  furwuda 


OOBNWALL. 


Bxooght  f omrS. 


Vblmonih;  Hftyle;  GlareiiM  BtrMt,  Pounnoe;  Bedrath;  St.  AiMldl; 
SaltMb;  Bannan;  Truro. 

Total  Number  of  Hembert  in  the  Tears 
1866      1866       1867       1868       1860       1870       1871       1879     1878 
455     481      620       508      480       600      645      556     563 

GUMBEBLAND. 

Fisher  Street,  Cailiale;  MatTport;  'WhitehaTen ;  Oore*e  Buildings, 
WhitehaTen. 

Total  Nomber  of  If  embers  In  the  years 
1866      1866       1867       1868       1860       1870       1871       1879     1878 
152      161      180      181      191       212      218      200     185 

DEBBY6HIBE. 

Belper;  Oharlesworih ;  Criteh;  Agard  Street,  Derby;  Osmaston 
Boad,  Derby ;  8t.  Mary's  Gate,  Derby ;  Driffield ;  Ilkeston ;  Lan^ey 
Mill;  Loeeoe;  Melboame;  Measham;  Milford;  New  Whlttington; 
Biddiogs;  Bipley;  Small^;  Wirksvorth. 

Total  Number  of  Me-nbers  in  the  years 

1866     1866       1867       1868       1860       1870        1871       1879     1878 

2680    2644    2485    2441    2541    2494     2393    2202    2176 

DEYONSHIBE. 

Appledore;  Aahbnitoni  Brampton;  Bontport  Street,  BamBtM)le; 
Bideford;  Bovey  Traoe^;  Bradnineh;  Brayford;  Brizham;  Bad- 
leigh  Salterton;  Chnstow;  Chndleigh;  Gollumpton;  Combe 
Martin;  Culmstock;  Morrlee  Square,  Deronport;  Dolton;  Bar- 
tholomew Street,  Exeter;  South  Street,  Exeter:  Longbrook  Ter- 
race, Exeter:  Haberton  Ford;  Hatherleigh;  Memyodt;  Honitou; 
Dfraoombe;  Kingsbridge;  Lifton;  Loaghwood;  Mudbuiy;  Newton 
Abbot ;  East  Street,  Newton  Abbot;  George  Street,  Plymouth ;  Howe 
Street,  Plymouth;  Trinity,  Plymouth;  SalnthOl;  Swimbridge; 
TaTistoek;  ThoTerton;  Tiverton;  Torquay;  Uppottery. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1866     1866       1867       1868       1860       1870       1871       1879     1878 

3911    8890    3861     4029    4022     4063    4049    4154    4158 

DOBSETSHIBE. 

Bourton;  Bridport;  Bueklaad  Newton:  Child  Okeford:  Dorehester; 
Oillin^iam;  Iwerhe  Minster;  Lyme  Begis;  Poole;  Weymouth. 

Total  Number  of  Monbers  in  the  years 
1866     1866       1867       1868       1660       1870       1871       1879     1878 
684     686      701      740      673      628      642      666     621 

DUBHAM. 

Darlington;  Hamsterly;  Hartlepool;  Stoekton  Street,  West  Hartle- 
pool; Tower  Street,  West  aartiepool;  Middleton;  Rowley  and 
Shotty;  Barriogton  Street,  South  Shields;  Cambridge  Street, 
South  Shields :  Stookton-on-Tees ;  Sans  Hall,  Sunderland;  Tatham 
Street,  SunderUnd;  Wilton  Park. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1866     1866       1867       1868       1860       1870       1871       1879      1878 

1270    1306    1329    1363    1708    1600     1779    1742    1732 

ESSE^« 

Ashdon;  BUlsrioay;  Blaekmore;  Braintree:  New  Bead,  Braintree; 
Bumham:  Ohadwell  Heath;  New  Lonaon  Boad,  Chelmsford; 
CoggeshalJ;  Eld  Lane,  Colchester;  Barle's  Colne ;  Halstead;  Second 
Church, Halstead; Harlow;  Harwich;  Maiden;  Marks  Tey;  Prittle- 
well;  Bayleigh;  Bochford;  Bomford;  Saffron  Walden;  Great 
Sainford;  Sonthminster;  Dunmow  Boad,  Thaxted;  Park  Street, 
Thaxted;  Thorp-Ie-Soken ;  Tillingham;  Waltham  Abbey;  West 
Ham;  White  Colne;  Witham. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1866     1866       1867       1868       1860       1870       1871       1879     1878 
2262    2260    2248    2222    2274     2215    2251    2194    2084 


260   21818  Tarried  forward. 


Carried  forward. 
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194 
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4393 


616 


1729 


2016 


28 


114 


46 


351 
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222 


327 


45 


250 

844 
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250 


I 


21818 


40 


87 


14 


Bronght  Uxmx^ 


GLOUOESTEBSHIBE. 


Bronght  fonrard. 


4010 


8392 


958 


▲oton,  Twivill;  Arlington:  Arening;  BlAkeney;  Bowiton-on-the-'Water; 
ChaUord  ;  Bethel,  Ghelteoham ;  Gunbray,  Cheltenham ;  C9iipping- 
Campdeuj  Oinderford:  CirenoeBter ;  Ovleford ;  Gubborley  and  Whin- 
stone;  Bostoombe;  Fairford;  Fishponds;  Gloucester;  Hanham; 
Hawkesbixry,  Upton;  Hillsley;  Kingstanley;  Leohlade;  Longhope; 
Lydbrook;  Lydney;  M.nohinhampton;  Naonton  and  Ooitiug; 
Parkend;  Boardean  Hill:  Shortwood;  Shinbridge;  Sodbnry;  Stow- 
on-the-wold;  Stroud;  Tetbuij;  Thoinbury;  Uley;  Winohoomb; 
Woodohester;  Wotton-under-£dge. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1865     1866       1867       1868       1860       1870       1871       1873      1878 

4031    8955    8989    8890    8888     8794    8878    3670    8521 


22 


13 


80 
406 


2235 


970 


2892 


86270 


HAMPSHIRE. 

Aldershot;  Andover;  Ashley;  Beanlien  Boad;  Blaokfield  Common; 
Broekenharst;  Darley;  Emsvorth:  Oosport  and  Stoke;  Coliren; 
Newport;  Niton;  Byde;  Wellow;  Yarmouth;  Lockerly  and  Montis- 
lout;  Long  Parish;  Lymington;  Lyndhurst;  Milford;  Olarenee 
Street,  Pozisea;  Kent  Street,  Portsea;  Lake  Boad,  Landport;  Mile 
End,  Landport;  Salem,  Landport;  Bomsey;  Shirley;  East  Street, 
Southampton;  Portland,  Southampton;  Carlton  Booms,  Southamp- 
ton; Caxusl  Walk,  Southampton;  Saint  Paul's  Sgnare,  Southsea; 
Ebenezer,  Southsea;  Sway ;  Wallop;  Whitohuroh(  w^nohester. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1865  1866       1867       1868       1860       1870       1871       1872     1878 
8682    8793    8715    8816    8781    8546     8545    8456    8615 

QEBEFOBDSHIBE. 

Bromyard;  Fownhope;  Oarway;  Oorsley;  Hereford;  Kington ;  Lay's 
BQU;  Ledbury;  Leominster;  Peterohuroh;  Boss;  Seoond  Ghuroh, 
Boss;  Byeford;  Whitestone. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1866  1866       1867       1868       1869       1870       1871       1872      1878 
966     932     890       882      901      903      925      946      925 

HEBTFOBDSHIBE. 

Berkhampstead;  BerUiampstead  Common;  Bishop^  Stortford;  Box- 
moor;  Breadhwood  Green;  Chipperfleld;  Gaddesden  Bow,  Hatfield; 
Hemel  HempRtead;  Hertford;  Markdyte  Street,  Bedboum;  Biok- 
mansworth;  St.  Albans;  Yemlam  Boad,  St.  Albans;  Sarratt;  Ste- 
Tenage;  New  Mill,  Tring;  Frogmore  Street,  Tring;  Two-waters; 
Ware;  Watford. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1866     1866       1867       1868       1860       1870       1871       1872      1878 

2208    2149    2176    2234    2261    2269     2269    2278    2164 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Aloonbuiy  Weston;  Catworth;  Ellington;  Great  Gransden;  Chreat 
Gidding;  Huntingdon;  Needlngworth;  Bamsey;  St.  Ives;  St. 
Neots;Warboys;  Telling;  Spaldwlok. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1866     1866       1807       1868       1809       1870        1871       1872     1878 

1074    1186    1181    1283    1828    1892     1300    1360    1320 
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1074 


Carried  forward. 


Carried  forward. 


8659 


851 


8452 


60 


888 


115 


2180 


55 


1858 


888 


2967 
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75 
1597 
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406 


67 


82 


I 


11 


86270 


6935 


Brooght  fonrttrfl. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Bxonglit  fowBzd* 


4922 


24 


2467 


305 


46 


6104 


572  67003 


BlAokbom  Boftd,  Aoerington ;  BarnM  Btrevt,  Aociingtoa:  Aahton- 
nnder-Lyne;  Sawell  TerrMe,  Bteup;  long,  Baenp;  Potuiii  Cbnreh, 
Baeap;  zion  Chftp6l,Baenp:  BUekpool;  Moor  Lane,  BolUm;  Astley 
Bridge,  Bolton;  Bootle;  Brleroliffe;  Aenon,  BonileT;  Yo  kebire 
Street,  Burnley ;  Bamley  I^ne,  Burnley;  Knoweley  Street,  Bury; 
Clooghfold ;  Ooniston;  Edgende ;  OmmUeelde ;  OoooBhav ;  Pleasant 
Street,  Hafllinsden;  Bnry  Boad,  Haslingden;  Heywond;  Inakip; 
Laneaeter;  Aihol  Street,  IdTerpool;  Orcat  Croeiihall  Street,  Lirer- 
pool;  Myrtle  Street,  liTerpool ;  Pembroke  Place,  Li rerpool;  Sydney 
Piaee,  IJTerpool;  Lamb;  Oranby,  Maneheeter:  Oroerenor  Street, 
Maodiester;  Temple  Street,  Ardwiok,  Vaneiieaipr;  Mlddletun; 
Mills  Hill:  Ogden;  King  Street,  Oldbam;  OewaldtwiaUe;  Oter* 
darwen:  Padiham;  Fiahergata,  Preaton:  Pole  Street,  Prcsioo; 
Vaazhall  Boal,  Preston;  Bamsbottom :  West  Street,  Bochdalb; 
Hope  Chipel,  Rochdale;  Drake  Street,  Bo^dale;  Sabden;  Scntli- 
port;  Sunnytiide:  Tottlebank;  Waterbam;  Waterfoot;  King  Street, 
Wigan;  Scari-brlok  Street,  Wigan. 

Total  Namber  of  Member*  in  the  yara 

1866      1866       1867       1868       1800       1870       1871       1879      1878 
7089    7597    7527    7806     8084    8402    8627    8595    8697 

LEICEBTEBSHIRE. 
Arasby ;  Ashby ;  Barton  ^laby ;  Ojstle  Donnington ;  OualTiUe ;  Coontea- 
thorp;  Earl  Bhilton;  Fozti  n:  Hathem;  Hinckley;  Hose;  HuggI  s- 
eote;  Kogworth;  Kimpion;  Leake;  Archdeacon  Lane,  Leicester; 
Bjlvoir    Street,    Leicester ;   Dorer  Street,  Leicester;  Friar  Lane, 
Leicester;  St.  Peter's  Lane, Leicester;  Long  Whatton;  Baxter  Street, 
Loaghboroagh;  Wood  Oate,  Looghboroogh;  Lattenrorth;  Oodby; 
Qaordon,  Woolhoase,  and  Barrow;    Bothley  and  Sileby;  Sheep- 
shed;  Second  Ch  irch,  Sheepehod ;  Satton-in-the-Elms ;  Thorlaston. 
Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  yenVs 
1865     1866       1867       1868       1869       1870        1871        1872      1878 
1999    4948    6010    5008    4960     4878    4629    4596    4731 

LINCOLNSHIBE. 

Asterby;  High  Street,  Boeton;  Liqiiorpond  Street,  Boston;  Salem, 
Bos«on;  Bourne;  Burgh;  Oonnmgslj;  Epworth;  Fleet  and 
Holbeaeh;  Gkdney  Hill;  Ooeberton;  Orantham;  Oreat  OrimRby; 
Kirton-in-Lindsey ;  Mint  Lane,  Lincoln;  Benedict's  Square,  Lin- 
ci'ln ;  Long  Sutton ;  Northgate,  Louth ;  Eastgate,  Louth ;  Maltby ,  and 
Alford;  Pinchbeck;  Spalding;  Stamford;  Sutterton;  Qt.  Giles, 
Tydd,  and  St.  James,  Sutterton. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1865      1866       1867       1868       1860       1870       1871       1872      1878 
2515    2581    2518    2529    2543     2567    2698    2619    2672 

MIDDLESEX. 
Honfleld;  Hayeas  Pinner;  Staines;  Twickenham;  Uzbridge;  West 
Drayton. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 
1865     1866       1867       1868       1869       1870       1871       1872      1678 
812     881      854      844       819      817      298      290      259 

MONMOUTHSHIBE. 

Lion  Street,  AberRaTennyiAbersyohan;  Abertillery;  Argoed;  Hareb, 
BlHcnavon;  Ebeneaer,  Blaenavon;  English,  BlaenaTon;  Oaerleon; 
Cixbuoh  or  Cottetwn;  Chepstow;  Cwmbran;  Brynhrgfryd,  Ebbw 
Vale;  Newtown,  Ebbw  Yale;  Nebo,  Ebbw  vale:  Llanddewi 
Bhydderoh;  Llandogo  and  Whitebrk;  TJanflhangel  Oraenmey; 
Monmouth ;  Nantyglo ;  Charles  Street,  Newport ;  Commercial  Street, 
Newport;  Pillgwenll.v,  Newport:  Stow  Hill,  Newport;  Temple, 
Newport;  Ponthir ;  Crane  Street,  Pontypool ;  Penxggam  Tab,  Ponty- 
pool;  Trosnant,  Pontypool;  Zion,  Pontypool;  Glasgoed,  Ponty- 
pool; Goitre,  Pontypool;  Bsglan;  Jerusalem,  Bhramey;  Taber- 
nacle, Bhymney;  Bargoed,  RhTmney  Valley;  Bedwaa,  Rhymney 
Valley;  Maoken,  Rhymney  Volley;  Twyngwyn,  Sirhowey  Valley; 
Pontygwaith,  Sirhowey  Valley;  English,  Riaca,  birhowy  Valley ;  St. 
Brides ;  St.  McUons ;  Tallywain;  Tndegar;  8hii8h,Tredegar;  Usk. 
Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1865      1866       1867       1868       1869       1870       1871       1872      1878 
0259    6448    6284    6472     6345     6121    5994    5976    5892 


Carried  forward. 


Caniid  forward. 
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62 
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672 


§1 
67003 


Brought  fonrazd. 


Broaght  forward. 


NOBFOLK. 


86 


2793 


89 


8648 


Aitleb  rough;  Alylaham;  Baoton;  BlakeneT;  Brooke;  Bnzton;  Oossey 
and  Drayton ;  East  Dereham ;  Diss ;  Elllngh  im ;  Fakenham ;  Felthorp ; 
Fornoett;  Fonlsham:  Ingham:  Keiiuinghall ;  Stepney,  •  ynu; 
Union,  Lynn;  Magdalen;  Keatiahed;  Neoton ;  Priory  Yard,  Norwich; 
Orford  Hill,  Norwich;  Pottergate  Street,  Norwich;  Gildeuerofi, 
Norwich;  Pnlham  St.  Mary;  Salhoase;  Saxliugham;  Shellanger; 
Sw  flham;  Thetfo  d;  Upw^;  Wymondham;  King  Street,  Yar- 
mouth ;  Ohorch  Plain,  Yarmoatii. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1866      1866       1867       1868       1869       1870        1871       1872      1878 

2819    2768    2787     2686    2748    2872    2808     2707    2738 


39388 


9 


382GIi491 


6 


1143 


Total  Nomber  o!  Members  in  the  years 
1866      1866       1867       1868       1869       1870       1871 
3608    8618    8646     8700    8779    8829    8866 


NOBTHUMBEBLAND. 


1878 
8884 


1878 
8952 


2721 


24 


3904 


10 


1023 


690 


214 

69628 


Bromley;  North  Shields ;  Berwick;  Ford  Forge;  Berwiek  Street,  New- 
castle ;  Bye  Hill  and  Marlborough  Crescent,  Newcastle. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  th«  years 

1865     1866       1867       1868        1869       1870        1871       1872      1878 

1144    1162    1196    1183    1279    1264     1271    1236    1163 

•  NOTTINGHAMSHIBE. 

Arnold;  Pepper  Street, New  Basford;  Old  Basford;  Beeston;  Bough- 
ton;  Broughton;  Ooliingham;  Hucknsll;  Eirkby-wood-house  and 
Kirkby;  New  Lenton;  Mansfield;  ^ewark;  Broad  Street,  Notting- 
ham ;  Circus  Street,  Nottingham;  Derby  Boad,  Nottingliam;  Oeozge 
Street,  Nottingham ;  Mansfield  Boad,  Nottingham ;  Btoney  Street, 
Nottingham;  Belford  and  Oamston;  Southwell;  Wood  Stroet, 
Sutton  Ashfleld;  Sutton  Bumington;  Sutton-on-Trent;  Wood- 
boroagh  and  Oalverton. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1865  1866       1867       1868       1869       1870       1871       1872      1878 
4040    8917    8799    8690    8496     8662    8460    8383    84S1 

OXFOBDSHIBE. 

Banbury  ;Blozham;  Bnrford;  Chadlington;  Chipping  Nortcn ;  Coate; 
Hook  Norton;  Milton;  Oxford;  Woodstock. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1866  1866       1867       1868       1869       1870       1871       1872      1878 
989      996      992      972      967      983       922      910     877 

BUTLANDSHIBE. 

Belton;  Maroott;  High  Street,  Oakham ;  Providence,  Oakham. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  tbe  yoar^ 
1865      1866       1867       1868       1869       1870       1871       1872      1878 
213     212       186       186       190      198       202       201     198 


Carried  forward. 
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680 


69628 


U 


42 


886 


Brought  fonraWU 


SHBOPSHIBE. 


Brougl&t  lOiwMa. 


1^ 

71924 


6481 


19 


47 


9 


14 
886 


1622 


6789 


463 


1229 


Bridgnorth:  DAwl^yBank;  Domlngton  Wood;  Xadelej;  HaMhrook; 

Market   DraytOD;    OswMtry:    Welsh   Osweiiti7;   Ponteshary;    8t. 

John's  Hill,    Shrewtbory;  Soailbeaeh;  Wellington;  Wem;  Whit- 

ehnreh. 

Total  Momber  of  Members  in  the  years 
1865       1866       1867       1H68       1U60       1870        1871       1672     1878 
826      821      838      851      816      855       855      830     816 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Lower  Bristol  Road,  Bath ;  Somerset  Street,  Bath;  Wldeombe  ChHwU 
Bath;  BeoUngton;  Boronghbridge;  Bridgwater;  Phillip  Street, 
Bristol ;  Broadmead,  Brittol;  City  Boad,  Bristol ;  Clifton,  Bristol ; 
Count<>rBlip,  Bristol;  King  Street,  Bristol;  Thrissel  Street,  Bzistol; 
Bomhara;  Bm-ton;  CnarU;  ChedLdar;  Crewkeme;  Orooombe;  Don- 
kerton ;  Badcot  Lane,  Frome ;  Lock's  Lane,  Frome ;  Maiah's  Street, 
Frome  ;  Sbeppard's  Barton,  Frome;  Hi^toh  Beanehsmp;  Isle  Abbots; 
Keynsliam;  Montacnte;  North  Carxr;  Panlton;  PhiUip's  Norton; 
Pill;  Stogomber;  Street;  Tannton;  Tiverton:  Watehet;  Welling- 
ton; Wells;  Weston-super-Mare;  Wineantom;  TeoTil. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1865  1886       1667       1868       1869       1870       1871       1872      IBTB 
6127    6430    6106    6116    6266    6458     6667    6608    6648 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Bilston;  Bethesda,  Bilston;  Brettle  Lane,  Bnrslem;  Bnrton-on- 
Trent;  Barton  and  Canldwell;  Darkhouse,  Cooeley;  Providenoe, 
Coseley ;  Ebenecer,  Coseley ;  New  Street,  Hanley ;  Loogton ;  Stoke-on- 
Trent;  Tipton;  Walsall;  Wedneebnnr;  West  Bromwieh;  Oower 
Street,  Willenhall ;  Temple  Street,  WulTerhampton ;  Waterloo  Boad, 
WolTerhampton. 

Total  Nomber  of  Members  in  the  years 

1866  1866       1867       1868       1869       1870       1871       1879      1878 
1739    1724    1711     1739    1806    1890     1961    1870    1825 

SUFFOLK. 

AMborongh;  Aldringham;  BardwcU;  Barton  Mills;  Beoelee;  Bradileld; 
Brandon ;  Brackley  Qreen ;  Bangay;  Buy  St.  Edmonds;  Westgate 
Boad,  Bnry  St.  Edmonds;  Charsfleld;  Glare;  CrsHiford;  Earl 
Soham;  Eye;  Framadown;  Fresatogfleld;  Friston;  O'ewsford; 
Orewdisburgh ;  Hadleigh;  Hadleigh  Heath;  Hoseoe;  Halcsworth; 
Horham;  Bethesda,  Ipswich;  Stoke  Qreen,  Ipswich;  Torret  Oreen, 
Ipswich;  Lazfleld;  Little  Stoneham;  London  Boad,  Lowestoft; 
Tonning  Street,  Lowestoft;  Mendleslum;  Norton;  Oeoold;  Otley; 
Battlesden;  Bishangles;  Saxninndham;  Stradbrooke;  Stowmarket; 
8adbiu7;TanBtaIl;  Waldrlngfield ;  Walton;  Wattisham. 

Total  Nnmber  of  Members  in  the  years 

1865  1866       1867       1866       1860       1870       1871       1873      1878 
5943    6979    6064    5942    5997     6913    5871    6767    6653 

SURREY. 

Addlestone ;  Borstow ;  Chobham ;  Tamworth  Boad,  Croydon ;  West 
Street,  Croydon ;  Ooildf ord ;  Horsell  Cora ;  Llmpsfleld ;  Bipley  Oreen. 

Total  Nomber  of  Members  in  the  years 

1866  1866       1867       1868       1869       1870       1871       1872      1878 
440      459      469      460      451      443       440      458     452 

SUSSEX. 

Battle;  Qneen  Street,  Brighton;  Bond  Street,  Brightom;  Biehmond 
Street,  Brighton;  Snssex  Street,  Brighton;  Crowborongh;  Dave- 
hUl;  Hailsham;  Heathiield;  Horsham;  Lewes;  Bye;  Wadhnrst; 
Wivelsfield. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1865     1866       1867       1868       1809       1870       1871       1872      1878 

1293    1246    1021     1108    1207    1262     1298    1296    1276 


86088 


Carried  forward. 


Oarried  forward. 


808 


6370 


44152119 


1783 


6634 


468 


1260 

88147 


161 


78 


lU 


16 


81 


265 


4622  256S 


\ 
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Table  9  (continued,) 


.  V  » 

O  tM 
IE  S  «* 

835 


25 


28 


16 


83 


989 


K 

as 

86088 


4074 


45 


3041 


1771 


11379 


106398 


Broaght  forward. 


WABWICKSHIRE. 


Brought  f orwaxd. 


Aloester;  Anstrej;  Bond  Street,  Birmingfaam;  Bradford  Street, 
Birmingham:  Cannon  Street,  BirmiDgfaam;  Gn^am  Street,  Bir- 
mingham; Great  King  Street,  Birmingham;  Henge  Street,  Bir- 
mingham; Hope  Street,  Birmingham;  Lodge  Boad,  Birmingham ; 
IiOmi*ard  Street,  Birmingham;  Newhall  Street,  Bumingham; 
TVyolifFe  C.Birmingham;  Cookhill;  St.  Michael's,  Coyentry;  Dnn- 
ehnrch;  Longford;  Monk's  Eirbj;  Nuneaton;  Bughy;  Stratford; 
Warwick;  Wolston;  Wolney;  Wyken, 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1885     1866       1867       1868       1869       1870       1871       1872     187S 

4373    4403    4361    4446    4284     4148    4187    4072    4147 

WESTMOBELAND. 
Bzough ;  Crosby  Garrett. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 
1866    .1866       1867       1868       1869       1870       1871 
82       70        73         84        93        91         89 

WILTSHIRE. 

Bradford;  Bratton;  Bronghton  Gif ;  Lion  Lane,  Calne;  Chippenham; 
Chapmanslade ;  Claok ;  Corsham ;  Second  Church,  Corsham ;  Corton ; 
Orockerton; Devizes;  Downton;  Imber;  Limpley  Stoke ;  Salisbury; 
Malmesbury ;  Melksham;  SemJey;  Sherston:  Shrewton ;  Southwiok; 
Swindon  New  Town;  Back  Street,  Trowbridge;  Zion,  Trowbridge; 
Wetitbury ;  Warminster ;  Westbury  Leigh. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1867       1868       1869       1670       1871 

2828    2808     2884    2896     2907 


1872     1878 
89       111 


1866 
3074 


1866 
3136 


1872 
2913 


1878 
2878 


WOBCESTEBSHIBE. 


Astwood  Bank ;  Atoh  Leneh ;  Bloekley ;  Bromsgrove ;  Catshill ;  Cradley ; 
Cntsdean,  Dudley;  Evesham;  Kingsheath;  Netherton;  Kiddermin- 
ster; Pershore;  Stourbridge ;  Upton-on-SeTem ;  Worcester. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1866      1866       1867       1868       1869       1870       1871       1872      1878 

1860    1927     1803    1884    1861     1865    1878    1841    1822 

YOBESHIBE. 

Allerton;  Armley;  Bamoldswiok;  Bamriey;  Bedale;  WeU  Lane, 
BcTorley;  Birchdiffe;  Bishop  Burton;  Blaokley;  Zoar,  Bradford; 
InflrmaiT  Street,  Bradford ;  Zion,  Bradford ;  Tetley  Street,  Brad- 
ford; Trlnily  Chapel,  Bradford;  Bramley;  Brearley:  Bridlington; 
Chapel  Fold;  Clayton;  Cowlinghill;  Cnllingwortii ;  Denholme; 
Driffield;  Early-in-Craven ;  Farsley;  Gildersome;  Goloar;  Pellon 
Lane,  Halifax;  North  Parade,  Halifax;  Trinity  Boad,  Halifax; 
West  Lane,  Haworthj  Hall  Green,  Haworthj  Heaton;  Hebdon 
Bridge ;  Heptonstall ;  Horkinstone ;  HorsforUi ;  Ituddersfield;  George 
Street,  HuU;  South  Street,  Hall;  Idle;  Eeighley;  South  Parade, 
Leeds ;  York  Boad,  Leeds ;  Lineholme ;  First  Church,  Lookwood ; 
Behoboth,  Lookwood;  Long  Preston;  Malt  on;  Masham;  Meltham; 
Albert  Street,  Mlddlesborough ;  Welsh,  Middlesborough ;  Millwood ; 
Milnsbridge;  Mirfield;  Northallerton;  Ossct;  Polemore;  Padsey; 
Queensbury;  Bawdon;  Bishworth;  Botherbam;  Salendine  Nook; 
Salterforth  (Colne) ;  Scarborough;  Cemetery  Boad,  Sheffield;  Bethel, 
Shipley:  Share;  Skipton;  Stack  Lane,  Skipton;  Stamingley;  Steep 
Lane;  Sutton-in-Craven;  Todmorden;  Todmorden  Yale;  Wains- 
gate;  Wakefield;  Tork. 

Total  Number  of  Members  in  the  years 

1866      1866       1867       1868       1869       1870       1871       1872      1878 

11590  11921 11979  12000  12291  12397  12405  12196  12266 


88147 


4201 


IS 

4622 


** 


2563 


127 


72     27 


2836 


1871 


205 


100 


12656 


109783 


1277 


6153 


2768 


Being  an.  average  increase  of  3,385  Members,  in  989  Chnrches,  in  10  years; 

or  3jV  per  cent,  in  the  10  years. 


■.' 
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Lemarlcs   on   the  foregoing   Statistics    of  the   Baptists   in   the 
Counties  (Table  9). 


Great  pains  has  been  taken  to  make  these  Betams  precisely  wliat  they  purport  to 
be,  viz.,  the  Betums  of  nearly  1,000  Baptist  Churches  for  ten  years.  There  appeared 
to  the  Author  to  be  great  confusion  in  the  Statistics  published  some  years  since  in  the 
Baptist  Hand  Book,  and  he  thought  them  calculated  to  produce  a  false  impression. 
By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Millard,  and  a  large  amount  of  labour^  they  are  at  length 
presented  in  thU  form;  and  after  some  criticism  of  the  form  in  which  they  are 
presented — as  not  furnishing  the  new  Churches  which  have  been  established  in  the 
counties  specified — they  are  admitted,  after  a  dose  scrutiny  of  the  effect  which  the 
admission  of  these  new  Churches  into  the  Betums  would  have  on  the  returns,  to  be  "  a 
tolerable  approximation  to  the  truth,"  by  a  member  of  the  denomination,  who  haa 
carefully  looked  over  these  Statistics,  and  is  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  Betuxna 
made  to  the  Baptist  Union. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  purely  agricultural  districts  the  Baptist  Churches  are 
declining  in  numbers.  This  is  believed  to  arise  from  the  fact,  that  the  agriculiurdl 
population  in  England  is  diminishing,  and  that  the  most  intelligent  labourers, 
and  particularly  the  class  of  persons  forming  the  members  of  their  Churches,  are 
rapidly  finding  more  remunerative  employment  in  the  larger  towns.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  organization  of  a  system  of  Evangelistic  Travelling 
Preachers,  both  lay  and  otherwise,  would  have  a  useful  effect  in  reviving  these 
Baptist  Churches  in  the  agricultural  districts. 
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Table  10- 

Summary  of   Statistics  op  Methodism  in  England  and 

America. 

{Extracted  from  the  printed  "  Minutes  of  Conference.*^ 

The  Wesleyan  (Original)  Methodist  Society. 


Tear. 

Ciroaitii. 

Preaohen 

Members. 

Xnorease 

or 
Deorease. 

Araeriean 
Members. 

1763 

80 

1766 

39 

92 

■ 

1766 

40 

•  • 

21,000 

1767 

41 

104 

26,911 

1768 

40 

113 

27,341 

1769 

46 

117 

28,263 

1770 

60 

128 

29,406 

1771 

48 

143 

31,388 

1772 

48 

146 

81,984 

1773 

48 

161 

83,274 

Inclading  t 
can  me 

he  Ameri- 
mbers. 

1,160 

Irt  Oonferenoe 
[report 

1774 

60 

160 

35,672 

Do. 

Do. 

2,073 

1776 

61 

152 

38,146 

Do. 

Do. 

3,148 

1776 

b6 

162 

39,826 

Do. 

Do. 

4,921 

1777 

68 

153 

38,274 

Do. 

Do. 

6,968 

1778 

46 

167 

47,067 

. . 

•  • 

6,095 

1779 

62 

162 

42,486 

Auierican 
not  rep 

members 
orted 

8,677 

1780 

64 

166 

43,830 

Do. 

Do. 

8,604 

1781 

63 

171 

44,161 

Do. 

Do. 

10,639 

1782 

66 

178 

45,723 

Do. 

Do. 

11,785 

1783 

69 

180 

46,996 

Do. 

Do. 

13,740 

1784 

74 

181 

64,137 

Including  t 
can  me 

he  Ameri- 
mbers 

14,988 

1786 

130 

216 

70,466 

•  • 

•  • 

18,000 

1786 

142 

267 

68,146 

Excluding 
mem 

American 
bers 

21,360 

1787 

163 

327 

62,088 

Do. 

Do. 

28,299 

1788 

106 

346 

66,376 

Do. 

Do. 

31,468 

1789 

99 

362 

70,306 

Do. 

Do. 

48,610 

1790 

119 

382 

61,463 

Do. 

Do. 

67,631 

1791 

131 

380 

72,476 

Do. 

Do. 

64,146 

1792 

136 

406 

76,278 

Do. 

Do. 

70,306 

1793 

146 

419 

76,248 

Do. 

Do. 

74,031 

1794 

168 

436 

83,368 

Do. 

Do. 

76,489 

1795 

366 

443 

90,347 

Do. 

Do. 

74,063 1 

«w                         ■  •                     m 

1796 

164 

468 

96,906 

Do. 

Do. 

69,994  . 

Separation  of 
O'Ko  ly  in 

1797 

164 

474 

99,519 

Do. 

Do. 

65,542  J 

America 

1798 

163 

494 

101,712 

Do. 

Do. 

70,649 

1799 

170 

614 

107,802 

Do. 

Do. 

72,949 

1800 

177 

616 

109,961 

Increase. 

76,013 

1801 

182 

617 

113,762 

3,801 

No  report 

1802 

187 

641 

119,664 

7,892 

Do. 

1803 

197 

663 

120,304 

1,150 

113,377 

1804 

212 

670 

120,222 

D     [682] 

125,466 

1806 

213 

688 

126,276 

6,064 

124,978 

1806 

222 

608 

184,616 

9,341 

184,885 

1807 

237 

618 

143,116 

9,499 

169,167 

1808 

266 

620 

141,186 

D  [1,930] 

151,691 

Bef  nroB  not 

1809 

286 

631 

157,921 

10,736 

169,500 

all  ma<1e 

Table  10  (continued). 
Summary  of  Statisticb  of  Mbthodi6M  ik  England  and 
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Tabu  10  (continued.) 

Summary  op   Statistics  of  Methodism  in  England  and 

America. 


Inoreaae 

Total  EngUsh 

.     _. 

Tear. 

Olrooito. 

FireMhets. 

Mambera. 

or 
Decrease. 

and  Foreign 
Members. 

American 
Members. 

1861 

484 

918 

319,780 

9,469 

508,481 

•  • 

1862 

496 

940 

825,256 

5,476 

519,969 

•  • 

186? 

610 

973 

829,704 

5,448 

526,554 

•  • 

■ 

1864 

526 

1,007 

829,668 

D        [36] 

525,156 

.  * 

1865 

535 

1,086 

330,827 

1,159 

526,199 

929,269 

1866 

549 

1,076 

331,183 

356 

529,537 

1,032,184 

1867 

560 

1,100 

337,070 

5,517 

539,795 

«  • 

1868 

580 

1,138 

842,380 

5,310 

550,055 

1,144,868 

1869 

597 

1,170 

345,562 

3,180 

557,996 

1,298,138 

1870 

603 

1,282 

348,471 

2,925 

570,790 

1,347,134 

1871 

619 

1,251 

347,090 

D   [1,381] 

•  • 

1,421,323 

1872 

628 

1,282 

346,850 

D       [119] 

•  • 

1,458,441 

1873 

641 

1,292 

348,571 

1,721 

586,753 

1,463,027 

1874 

649 

1,315 

351,645 

3,085 

*  • 

1,563,521 

Being  an  Increase  of  6  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years. 

In  1874  there  were  13,679  Lay  Preachers,  and  23,445  Class  Leaders. 
In  1870  there  were  12,193  do. 

In  America,  in  1865,  there  were  7,175  Itinerant  Preachers  and  8,493  Local  Preachers, 
while  in  1874  there  were  10,845  Itinerant  Preachers  and  12,705  Local  PreachexB. 


Tabhll. 

Statistics  op  the   Sunday  Schools  connected  with  the 
Methodist  Societies  in  Great  Britain. 


Tew. 


1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 


4,463 
4,617 
4,731 
4,823 
4,895 
4,986 
5,057 
5,187 
5,240 
5,328 
5,443 
5,541 
5,612 
5,689 
6,787 


S   o 
S   o 


116 

154 

114 

92 

72 

91 

71 

80 

103 

86 

115 

98 

76 

77 

98 


85,531 

89,418 

89,909 

91,922 

91,278 

98,401 

98,147 

100,001 

102,718 

103,441 

105,692 

106,509 

107,727 

108,446 

110,123 


2,818 

3,887 

491 

2,013 

7,i23 

1,864 
1,717 

723 
2,161 

917 
1,218 

719 
1,677 


644 
254 


®  2 
Am 


QQ 

It 

02 


474,904 
494,489 
506,829 
527,313 
532,519 
537,311 
643,067 
556,502 
682,020 
601,801 
622,589 
638,606 
654,577 
666,766 
688,988 


S 


o 


•a  & 

g  ^ 

I  ^ 

<  CQ 


17,932 
19,685 
12,840 
20,484 
5,206 
4,792 
5,756 
13,485 
25,618 
19,781 
20,788 
16,017 
15,971 
12,189 
22,220 


20,279 
23,804 
27,638 
29,264 
26,790 
29,366 
31,242 
32,898 
36,944 
36,372 
38,144 
37,711 
40,218 
42,066 
45,709 


009 
goo -a 

m 


3,626 
3,834 
1,616 

2,566 
1,886 
1,666 
4,046 

1,772 

2,507 
1,838 
3,663 


2,464 


572 
433 
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Table  12. 
Statistics  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion. 

{ExtracUd  from  the  printed  "  Minutet  of  Conference.") 


Tear. 


1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1808 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

18U 

1816 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1828 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1880 

1831 

1882 

1838 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841* 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 


1§ 


8 
9 
15 
17 
16 
16 
18 
18 
18 
18 
20 
21 
22 
23 
26 
25 
24 
25 
24 
24 
24 
26 
28 
28 
24 
25 
27 
29 
29 
81 
82 
82 
88 
84 
85 
85 
86 
88 
41 
48 
49 
51 
50 
59 
58 
71 
77 
73 
74 
78 


51 

S  o 
g  o 


7 
20 
26 
28 
26 
27 
29 
81 
81 
88 
86 
88 
40 
40 
42 
42 
42 
42 
48 
43 
42 
48 
50 
49 
47 
47 
51 
58 
55 
58 
61 
66 
66 
66 
68 
68 
71 
79 
93 
96 
105 
108 
118 
120 
120 
130 
187 
130 
136 
141 


No  ret 
these  h 
recorde 
ference 


1 


urns 
eads 
dby 
until 


174 

190 

189 

205 

210 

210 

229 

240 

248 

279 

279 

824 

820 

321 

828 

843 

857 

409 

415 

453 

487 

504 

503 

495 

611 

534 

623 

629 

667 

837 

881 

874 

862 

878 

755 

807 

795 

804 

775 


84 
88 
84 
89 
101 
100 
101 
98 
101 
109 
111 
120 
125 
127 
133 
135 
147 
151 
155 
158 
168 
170 
177 
179 
181 
184 
186 
226 
255 
276 
287 
802 
804 
807 
811 
818 
822 
823 
334 


on 
we.e 
Cjn- 
1808 


199 

199 

187 

261 

265 

213 

207 

195 

199 

212 

226 

237 

234 

236 

242 

241 

254 

233 

234 

243 

254 

256 

261 

261 

253 

257 

258 

296 

819 

350 

367 

868 

857 

861 

428 

508 

502 

326 

321 


^1 


6 


» 


5,037 
5,070 
5,794 
5,152 
6  070 
5,280 
5,277 
5,267 
5,918 
6,428 
7,202 
7,640 
7,989 
8,148 
8,677 
8,067 
8,292 
8,365 
8,967 
9,252 
9,585 
10,159 
9,847 
10,907 
10,856 
10,749 
10,825 
10,837 
10,723 
11,023 
12,139 
12,424 
12  359 
12,266 
12,621 
14.784 
15,284 
17,746 
19,219 
20,683 
21,946 
21,917 
21,836 
22,008 
19,884 
20,911 
20,123 
19,826 
19,743 


1 

Q 


88 
82 
85 
85 
96 
126 
108 
156 
142 
130 
135 
142 
151 
148 
184 
152 
177 
172 
151 
162 
174 
167 
197 
228 
195 
218 
266 
285 
225 
286 
817 
232 
272 
298 
848 
403 
853 
856 
879 
856 
805 
871 
825 
307 


Sunday  Schools. 


«4    rf 

OQ 


e 

I 


3 

1 


.4 

o 

GD 


I 


O  c  mh 

:| 

'S  gg  Sa- 
to J^lls 

0  ■  q  ?  * 

•'I  N|8 


4,493 
4,949 
6.610 
6,057 
6,975 
6,635 


m 

'§35 

►  «  a 


28,890 
28,394 
88,372 
82,638 
39,761 
38,037 
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Table  12  (continued). 
Statistics  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion* 


Year. 


1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

l873 

1874 


81 
82 
85 
88 
96 
101 
103 
106 
109 
109 
115 
117 
129 
132 
143 
147 
152 
152 
154 
154 
157 
158 
160 


140 

141 

143 

154 

156 

158 

157 

166 

169 

180 

188 

203 

212 

222 

239 

242 

256 

266 

271 

272 

276 

276 

276 

247 

247 

234 

238 

244 


776 

791 

773 

856 

882 

884 

909 

921 

1,007 

1,017 

1,036 

1,083 

1,105 

1,127 

1,211 

1,215 

1,250 

1,268 

1,289 

1,246 

1,260 

1,271 

1,282 

1,266 

2,261 

1,303 

1,302 

1,270 


1 

OQ 


I 


331 
332 
326 
347 
357 
373 
382 
376 
406 
418 
433 
445 
464 
488 
511 
551 
574 
593 
626 
622 
643 
662 
668 
669 
661 
675 
681 
677 


317 
306 
287 
300 
299 
300 
298 
298 
319 
330 
344 
848 
344 
396 
878 
888 
398 
403 
410 
421 
431 
433 
434 
432 
431 
423 
412 
827 


19,462 
19.552 
20,384 
21,092 
21,002 
21,505 
21,281 
21,237 
21,747 
28,402 
24,863 
26,003 
28,306 
29,71Q 
30,955 
82,657 
33,226 
32,968 
32,947 
32,602 
32,929 
83,750 
33,256 
32,683 
81,896 
80,973 
81,166 
81,016 


406 
398 
314 
440 
362 
337 
414 
453 
334 
379 
399 
437 
462 
530 
551 
627 
644 
557 
564 
574 
657 
683 
606 
601 
676 
600 
604 
622 


Bonday  Schools. 


^1 

CO 


219 
286 
806 
328 
329 
838 
369 
381 
387 
386 
401 
430 
457 
464 
498 
603 
611 
616 
618 
638 
646 
664 
687 
646 
684 
684 
684 
590 


6,491 

7,130 

7,197 

7,462 

7,518 

7,883 

7,922 

7,732 

8,076 

8,283 

8,703 

9,052 

9,489 

9,636 

10,272 

10,727 

11,073 

10,732 

10,937 

11,038 

11,389 

11,336 

11,789 

11,660 

10,473 

11,500 

11,631 

11,666 


85,907 
39,041 
42,190 
44,850 
46,123 
46,851 
48,177 
48,545 
48,852 
51,273 
47,375 
56,367 
58,304 
60,550 
67,399 
67,114 
69,959 
68,600 
70,156 
70,624 
72,858 
74,932 
77,073 
76,553 
79,098 
79,500 
79,700 
80,483 


Being  a  decrease  of  6i  per  cent,  in  the  last  10  years. 
N.B. — The  vast  increase  in  their  Sunday  School  teachers  and  scholars  during  this 
period,  is  to  be  noted. 

Table  18. 
Statistics   of   the    Progress   of   the   Bible    Christian 

Society,  from  their  Kise. 

{Extracted  from  the  printed  "  Minutee  of  Conference,^*) 


A.D. 

Itinerant 
Preachers. 

1^ 
^1 

1 

1 

a 

• 

1 

t 

111 
III 

1816 

2 

•  • 

667 

1 

1817 

6 

3 

1,146 

1818 

12 

6 

1,532 

1819 

25 

8 

2,889 

1820 

41 

17 

3,118 

1821 

46 

26 

4,146 

1822 

47 

33 

4,534 

1823 

56 

42 

5,050 

1824 

68 

51 

6,200 

1825 

78 

.. 

63 

6,369 

3B 
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Table  13  (continued). 
Statistics   of   the   Fbooress   of   the    Bible   Christian 

SoCIETTy   FBOM    THEIR    BiSE. 


A   V^ 

II 

ll 

i 

* 

1 

• 

1 

ii 

Hi 

II 

▲J>. 

>-  m 

^1 

1 

1 

1 

h 

III 

1826 

88 

•  • 

71 

6,488 

1827 

69 

•  • 

79 

8,064 

1828 

81 

•  • 

86 

7.846 

1829 

84 

•  • 

96 

7.699 

1880 

70 

•  ■ 

108 

6,297 

1881 

72 

•  • 

117 

6,660 

1882 

74 

■  • 

124 

6,648 

77 

73 

1833 

72 

■  • 

132 

6,958 

78 

26 

1834 

76 

•  • 

168 

7,530 

68 

41 

1836 

92 

•  • 

173 

8,026 

80 

20 

1836 

94 

•  • 

218 

10,793 

86 

88 

1837 

24 

•  • 

246 

9,773 

111 

26 

1838 

96 

•  ■ 

256 

9,839 

115 

18 

1839 

96 

813 

272 

10.609 

105 

28 

1,780 

7.814 

1840 

96 

849 

292 

10.978 

168 

42 

2,207 

9,698 

1841 

101 

948 

310  * 

11,811 

134 

87 

2,387 

9,922 

1842 

107 

976 

827 

13,366 

161 

116 

2,599 

10,685 

1843 

118 

1,069 

851 

13.598 

163 

113 

2.854 

11,619 

1844 

117 

1,102 

862 

13,793 

134 

69 

8,063 

12,198 

1846 

118 

1,186 

258 

13,389 

151 

80 

8,206 

12,764 

1846 

121 

1,093 

891 

13,217 

169 

82 

8,340 

13,817 

1847 

126 

1,126 

889 

12,760 

181 

131 

8,086 

12,959 

1848 

126 

1,087 

890 

18,771 

129 

140 

2.838 

13.219 

1849 

128 

1,130 

406 

14,206 

170 

164 

8.869 

14.715 

1850 

184 

1,163 

415 

16,267 

201 

168 

8.534 

16.509 

1851 

146 

1,187 

443 

15,466 

184 

170 

8,853 

16,700 

1852 

147 

1,227 

462 

16,184 

207 

156 

8,886 

17.181 

1863 

148 

1,262 

479 

16,106 

239 

204 

8.804 

17,080 

1854 

160 

1,249 

482 

15,612 

212 

244 

4.046 

17,167 

1866 

148 

1,262 

499 

16.255 

228 

167 

4.224 

18.626 

1866 

149 

1,816 

619 

17,158 

164 

93 

4.596 

20.526 

1867 

167 

1,280 

640 

17,536 

201 

291 

4.642 

21.630 

1868 

161 

1,354 

659 

19,068 

222 

101 

6,020 

22,764 

1869 

169 

1,420 

593 

21.234 

222 

67 

6.968 

26.272 

1860 

198 

1,482 

613 

22.394 

284 

234 

6,387 

28.440 

1861 

192 

1,641 

643 

22.536 

262 

249 

6.877 

80,847 

1862 

200 

1,684 

662 

24,188 

288 

330 

7.296 

82.668 

1868 

216 

1,621 

699 

24.802 

298 

616 

7.808 

35,030 

1864 

219 

1,612 

718 

26.089 

302 

607 

8.026 

86,341 

1866 

232 

1,673 

744 

25.097 

'  888 

852 

8.084 

37,856 

1866 

246 

1,691 

756 

25,188 

824 

791 

8.279 

89.249 

1867 

248 

1.726 

769 

25,688 

353 

777 

8.321 

40,351 

■ 

1868 

268 

1.784 

784 

26.827 

838 

991 

8.713 

42,455 

1869 

264 

1,759 

802 

26.221 

844 

1,030 

8.913 

44.221 

1870 

261 

1.763 

820 

26,760 

398 

1,051 

9,076 

46.063 

1871 

264 

1,756 

830 

25,628 

338 

951 

9.283 

47.176 

1872 

268 

1,737 

868 

26,209 

890 

391 

9.463 

48,361 

1873 

264 

1,727 

870 

26,816 

869 

365 

9.411 

48.678 

1874 

274 

1,747 

878 

25,746 

872 

302 

9.529 

49,407 

-1       •> 

Being  an  inoreaBe  of  2}  per  cent,  during  the  last  ten  years. 

N.B. — The  great  increase  of  their  Sunday  School  Teachers  and  Scholars  is  to  be  noted. 

Some  of  the  earlier  returns  are  imperfect,  but  the  table  is  substantially  correct.    In 
fome  instances,  at  an  early  period,  those  on  trial  are  included  with  the  members. 
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Table  14. 

Statistics  op  the  Progress  of  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Society,  from  the  Year  of  the  First  Conference. 

(Extracted  from  the  printed  "  MinuUe  of  Conference.") 


Tew. 

liiniatoM. 

liambers. 

Inereasa. 

DMMMa. 

111*11^9- 

1820 

48 

7,842 

•  • 

•  • 

1821 

62 

16,394 

8,552 

•  • 

to 

1822 

152 

25,066 

8,672 

•  • 

So 

1823 

202 

29,472 

4,406 

•  ■ 

1  ■  ^a^ 

1824 

202 

83,607 

4,035 

•  • 

% 

1825 

•  • 

83,582 

75 

•  • 

m 

1826  1 

1827 

NoRetums 

1828 

204 

81,610 

•  • 

•  • 

824 

So" 

1829 

228 

83,720 

2,110 

•  • 

403 

f-i 

1880 

240 

85,535 

1,815 

•  • 

421 

• 

1831 

257 

87,216 

1,681 

•  • 

451 

• 

1832 

264 

41,301 

4,085 

•  • 

497 

ai«0 

1833 

290 

48,421 

7,120 

•  • 

662 

St* 

S«o 

1884 

839 

51,837 

8,416 

•  • 

601 

^oT 

1885 

885 

56,649 

4,812 

•  • 

684 

1836 

418 

62,306 

5,657 

•  • 

802 

• 

1837 

.  460 

65,277 

2,971 

•  • 

928 

• 

1838 

470 

67,666 

2,389 

•  • 

929 

§ 

1839 

467 

70,396 

2,730 

•  • 

1,025 

1. 

1840 

487 

73,990 

8,594 

•  • 

1,149 

Q 
OB 

1841 

495 

75,967 

1,977 

•  • 

1,219 

1842 

491 

78,852 

2,885 

•  • 

1,228 

M 

1848 

488 

85,565 

6,042 

•  • 

1,278 

3 

1844 

485 

88,405 

2,840 

1,298 

1845 

506 

87,585 

•  • 

820 

1,189 

1846 

495 

87,986 

401 

•  • 

1,157 

— ^— 

1847 

602 

86,795 

•  • 

1,191 

1,421 

1848 

618 

89,401 

2,606 

•  • 

1,478 

1849 

613 

95,557 

6,166 

•  • 

1,511 

?3 

1850 

619 

104,762 

9,205 

•  • 

1.555 

S5 

1851 

551 

108,781 

4,019 

•  • 

1,662 

s 

1852 

560 

109,984 

1,203 

•  • 

1,728 

^ 

1858 

568 

108,933 

•  • 

1,051 

1,789 

• 

1854 

588 

107,918 

•  • 

920 

1,857 

^d 

1855 

586 

105,858 

•  • 

2,055 

1,912 

1856 

600 

108,537 

2,699 

1,955 

1857 

598 

110,683 

2,126 

2,010 

*-• 

1868 

609 

116,216 

6,588 

2,094 

• 

185S 

610 

128,868 

7,647 

2,166 

• 

1860 

675 

132,114 

8,251 

2,267 

o» 

1861 

729 

185,392 

8,278 

2,410 

9^ 

1862 

776 

141,185 

5.791 

2,519 

1868 

830 

146,581 

6,396 

2,600 

1-* 

1864 

841 

148,690 

2,109 

2,746 

• 

1865 

868 

149,300 

610 

2,857 

• 

1866 

860 

151,488 

2,138 

2,992 

8 

1867 

891 

154,950 

8,518 

2,118 

1 

1868 

916 

159,798 

4,848 

8,235 

1869 

948 

161,229 

1,431 

3,360 

fi 

1870 

961 

162,157 

984 

3,481 

& 

1871 

978 

161,343 

•  • 

8i4 

8,585 

3 

1872 

962 

161,464 

121 

8,710 

1878 

1,096 

167,827 

6,868 

•  • 

1 

1    1874 

1,109 

171.441 

4,114 

4,081 

( 

Being  an  inorease  of  18}  per  oent.  in  the  last  ten  years. 
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Table  16, 

Primitive  Methodist  Society — Statistics  op  Sunday 

Schools  and  Teaohebs, 


Taw. 

8«hooli. 

Baholan. 

TMahm. 

1848 
1868 
1869 
1878 
1874 

1,186 
8,062 
8,282 
8,642 
8,678 

87,278 
247,969 
267,867 
804,779 
814,693 

16,469 
43,642 
46,193 
50,148 
51,118 

Table  16. 
Statistics  of  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches, 

{Extracted  from  the  printed  **  Minutee  of  Conference.") 


Xmn, 

ll 

Lo«a 

Clmm 

M«mbflnln 

Number  on 

Olttpete. 

PnaoUng 

^3 

PkeMhirt. 

LMd«nb 

Bodatj. 

TilaL 

PkMfl. 

1860 

186 

2,685 

8,177 

54,276 

4,094 

902 

425 

1868 

296 

8,873 

4,368 

68,241 

7.207 

1,188 

876 

1869 

297 

8,446 

4,407 

68,062 

5,479 

1,249 

309 

1870 

303 

8,464 

4,400 

68,167 

6,274 

1,249 

809 

1871 

816 

8,406 

4,370 

67,648 

5,063 

1,272 

278 

1872 

818 

3,418 

4,347 

66,907 

5,062 

1.289 

264 

1873 

329 

8,374 

4,309 

66,666 

4,861 

1,303 

277 

1874 

834 

8,361 

4,312 

67,371 

6,196 

1,311 

262 

Being  ft  decrease  of  1|  per  cent,  in  six  years. 
N.B. — ^The  great  increase  of  their  Sunday  School  Teachers  and  Scholars  is  to  be  noted. 

Table  17. 
ITinTED  Methodist  Sunday  Schools. 


Tear. 

No.  of  Sehoolfl. 

Taaohan. 

Bebolanb 

1860 
1868 
1872 
1873 
1874 

860 
1.167 
1,222 
1,218 
1,239 

16,962 
23,180 
24,064 
24,162 
24,617 

109,961 
146,910 
168,006 
160,037 
146,628 
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CHAPTER  XXIX, 

Recapitulation.  The  Structure  of  the  Religious  So- 
cieties OF  THE  Past.  The  Survival  of  certain 
Principles  of  Church  Structure  :  their  Orject  and 
Effect.  The  Introduction  of  New  Principles  of 
Action.    Conclusion. 

'*  The  oommand  of  ova  Heavenly  Master  is,  that  we  go  forth  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  as  God  in  His  wisdom  is  pleased  to  provide  tha 
opportunity.  This  is  the  duty  of  the  whole  Church,  of  every  fragmentary  portion  of 
the  Church,  and  of  each  one  of  its  individual  members :  and  when  this  great  duty  is 
forgotten,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  vitality  of  true  religion  has  for  a  time  ceased,  or 
thdt  the  Church,  if  living,  has  become  like  a  man  who,  if  not  actually  dead,  is  in  a 
state  of  syncope,  which  will  become  death,  if  he  be  not  roused  to  exertion." — *'  Lives 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,"  by  Dean  Hook,  vol.  i.,  p.  235. 

It  may  seem  that  the  hardest  portion  of  our  task  is  to 
collect  the  tangled  threads  of  the  varied  phases  of  religious 
thought  and  feeling  we  have  described. 

The  object,  however,  which  we  proposed  to  ourselves  at 
the  commencement  of  this  inquiry,  was  not  to  enter  into 
the  countless  questions  involved  in  the  details  of  our  history, 
and  which  are  needful  to  the  production  of  any  clear  and 
connected  account  of  the  origin  and  intention  of  these 
Religious  Societies,  but  a  far  simpler  one.  By  an  easy 
process  of  recapitulation,  we  can  place  before  our  readers 
the  principles  of  Church  structure  which  were  elaborated  by 
these  free  Christian  Societies,  after  centuries  of  strife,  in 
which  they  were  not  only  attacked  from  without,  but  from 
within,  and  subjected  to  all  those  causes  which  tend  to 
deteriorate  and  ultimately  to  destroy  the  most  beneficent 
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human  institutions.  Some  of  these  principles  of  Church 
structure  which  they  advocated  have  perished,  and  some 
have  survived;  but  the  great  leading  principles  which 
were  evolved  are  now  in  active  operation,  both  here  and 
in  America,  and  are,  beyond  question,  exercising  a  vast 
influence  upon  the  progress  and  development  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  ideas  which  started  into  active 
life  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  at  the  period  of  the 
Beformation,  gathered  strength,  and  a  certain  complete- 
ness of  development,  before  they  deeply  moved  the  EngUsh 
people.  The  attempt  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  to  stifle  all  rehgious  inquiry,  merely  accumulated 
the  tension  of  the  forces  which,  at  last,  when  the  triumph 
of  the  ParUamentary  cause  was  complete,  swept  over 
England  with  resistless  violence.  The  storm  not  only 
cleared  the  religious  atmosphere,  but  rudely  shook  and 
tried  all  our  religious  institutions  and  exhibited  their  weak 
points,  and  swept  away  much  that  was  radically  unsound. 
We  shall  now  try  to  show  that  the  rise  and  progress  of 
religious  thought,  as  it  was  exercised  upon  the  question  of 
the  structure,  organization,  method,  and  action  of  a  free 
and  perfectly  voluntary  Christian  Society,  can  be  readily 
disengaged  from  the  general  religious  history  of  the  times. 
It  is  unquestionable,  that  the  idea  of  the  nature  of  a 
visible  Church,  which  commenced  in  Switzerland,  with  a 
few  members  of  Zwingle's  Church,  at  Zurick,  in  the  year 
1623,  has  exercised  a  vast  influence  upon  the  religious  life 
of  this  country.  This  statement  may  be  questioned  or 
derided ;  but,  both  here  and  in  Germany,  men  are  beginning 
to  set  aside  the  vast  accumulation  of  interested  and  pre- 
judicial polemics  as  the  rubbish  of  history,  and  to  look  at  the 
facts,  disengaged  from  the  bitterness  of  party  warfare ;  and 
the  writer  beUeves  the  seeds  of  these  truths,  which  have 
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conveyed  to  ns  the  blessings  of  religions  liberty,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  great  under-current  of  opposition  to  the  views 
of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Zwingle  on  Church  government,  of 
which  the  Baptist  Societies  were  the  principal  representa- 
tives. The  Baptist,  or  Anabaptist,  movement  in  Germany 
was  chequered  in  its  course  by  faults,  follies,  errors,  and 
even  crimes  ;  but  these  were,  generally  speaking,  the  result 
of  two  causes — the  relentless  persecution  which  was  waged 
against  it,  owing  to  its  unfortunate  association  with  the 
revolutionary  elements  of  Society,  and  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  fact  that  nearly  every  eminent  or  learned  leader  or 
teacher  was  ultimately  seized  and  executed.  Under  the 
teaching  of  Simon  Menno,  the  Baptist  Societies  at  last 
emerged,  purified  by  their  trials  and  experiences,  and 
ultimately  we  find  them  in  Holland,  in  such  numbers  as  to 
have  eventually  won,  by  their  patient  endurance  of  suflfering, 
their  Scriptural  teaching  and  unspotted  lives,  a  large 
amount  of  religious  Uberty.  Although  Barrow  disclaims 
being  either  "  discipled  of  the  Anabaptists,"  or  having 
received  his  opinion  from  Kobert  Browne,  who  had  Uved 
in  Holland,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  influence  of 
the  Une  of  thought  in  his  writings.  The  courage  which 
could  induce  a  layman  at  that  period  to  venture  to  write 
against  both  the  English  Hierarchy,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
ideas  of  John  Calvin,  is  remarkable ;  but  the  rough  common 
sense  which  characterizes  his  writings,  influenced  a  few 
minds  of  no  common  order  among  the  clergy,  and  two 
Religious  Societies  were  established  in  England.  Religious 
toleration  reigned  in  Holland  in  1579  (see  p.  78),  and 
thither  these  persecuted  English  clergymen,  discipled  by 
Barrow  and  Greenwood,  who  had  ventured  to  think  for 
themselves  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  fled  in  1593,  and  in 
1596  they  sent  their  printed  confession  of  faith,  and  the 
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principles  on  which  they  had  established  a  new  Religious 
Society — a  new  visible  Church — over  all  Europe. 

This  was,  for  the  period  in  which  they  lived,  a  most 
daring  proceeding;  and  no  reasonable  person  will  wonder 
that  they  held  fast  to  the  truth  they  had  attained  with  so 
much  suffering,  as  if  it  was  the  whole  truth,  from  which  now 
no  Christian  man  could  reasonably  differ,  and  that  they  did 
not  at  first  see  the  true  principle  of  religious  liberty  (p.  68), 
They  were  taught,  not  by  persecution,  but  by  actual 
experience  of  the  working  of  their  newly-erected  Eeligious 
Society,  some  important  lessons.  They  found  that  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  Church  of  any  country,  nation,  or  even 
town,  is  never  spoken  of,  but  that  it  is  the  Church  in  or  at 
the  place ;  and  when  the  Christians  of  a  district  are  spoken 
of,  they  are  spoken  of  as  the  "  Churches  "  of  that  district, 
and  therefore  concluded  that  "Churches"  were  "particular" 
Societies  of  Christian  people,  separated  from  the  world, 
The  EngUsh  Church,  and  the  followers  of  Calvin,  would 
have  ^^  the  whole  land"  to  be  ^*  the  Church;"  and  they 
saw  clearly  that  the  baptism  of  the  whole  population  did 
not  make  them  Christians.  It  was  perfectly  obvious  that,  if 
a  visible  Church  of  Christ  (whatever  its  constitution  might 
be)  was  to  be  a  Society  of  men,  who  were  to  have  Christ  for 
their  "Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,"  and  who  were  to  advance 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  the  earth,  its  action  would  be  feeble, 
if  not  Anti-christian,  if  all  the  unbelievers  and  wicked  men 
in  any  country  were  all  to  be  reckoned  "  the  Church,"  and 
to  be  capable  of  taking  office  in  it.  They  therefore  asked 
the  question — ^What  representation  does  the  New  Testament 
give  of  the  quaUfications  of  a  "member"  of  a  Church  of 
Christ  ?  and  they  concluded  that  they  ought  only  to  receive 
as  "members"  "such  as  do  make  a  profession  of  their 
faith  in  Christ,  desiring  to  he  received  as  memherSj  and  pro- 
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mising  to  walk  in  the  obedience  of  Christ."  They  asked 
again,  if  there  was  such  a  Church  officer  as  a  "priest," 
described  in  the  New  Testament  ?  They  had  suflfered  much 
from  the  government  of  priests,  and  asked,  whether  there 
was  to  be  a  government  of  priests  in  a  visible  Church  ?  and 
they  concluded  that  history  and  experience  showed  that  an 
hierarchy  in  the  Church  Universal  originated  in  this  very 
thing ;  that  the  members  had  not  maintained  their  right  of 
voting  on  equal  terms  with  their  officers ;  and  therefore  they 
claimed  that  they  were  simply  restoring  and  "  standing  up 
for  the  right  of  the  (Christian)  people."  A  Society  of 
Christian  people  could  exist  ivithout  officers,  however 
desirable  it  might  be  that  they  might  have  them.  Their 
true  and  rightful  officers  were  developed  from  the  bosom  of 
the  Christian  Society,  and  are  simply  members,  having 
gifts  of  grace,  and  chosen  by  the  members  of  each  particular 
Church.  Fearful  corruptions  had  existed  in  the  Church 
from  which  they  separated.  The  State  had  appointed  the 
officers  of  the  Church,  and  bad  men,  who  set  at  defiance 
the  simplest  rules  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  example  of 
Christ,  the  Chief  Shepherd,  ruled  them  mercilessly  by  the 
sword  of  the  State,  according  to  certain  Procrustean  rules. 
Surely  the  most  essential  thing  to  the  advance  of  Christ's 
Kingdom  in  the  world,  must  be  the  purity  of  the  motives, 
the  high  character,  and  Christian  gifts  of  its  officers.  How 
was  this  to  be  secured  ?  Their  answer  was,  that  the  officers 
of  a  Church  were  to  be  chosen  by  its  members.  This  would 
seem  to  be  the  essential  right  of  any  free  and  self-govern- 
ing Society.  The  plan  of  electing  their  officers,  and 
handing  over  the  government  of  the  Society  to  them^  was 
tried,  but  eventually,  the  Society  adopting  it  died  out, 
while  the  Society  which  considered  all  subjects  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  officers  existed  for  many  years. 
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Here  there  was  no  real  difference  between  the  various 
representative  Churches  in  Amsterdam.  It  was  true,  there 
was  some,  between  the  Churches  of  which  Ainsworth 
and  Bobinson  were  the  representative  men,  and  Smyth, 
as  to  the  names  they  gave  to  their  officers,  but  we  may 
merely  remark,  that,  while  these  officers  were  selected 
for  their  "gifts"  of  various  kinds,  and  consisted  of  "  elders" 
and  "deacons,"  and  that  two  out  of  the  staff  of  "elders," 
who  were  all  to  be  "  apt  to  teach,"  were  called  respectively 
pastor  and  teacher.  If  they  had  any  pre-eminence,  it  was 
merely  the  place  conceded  to  them,  in  consideration  of  their 
having  more  eminent  gifts :  the  deacons  attending  to  the 
care  of  the  poor,  and  the  administration  of  Church  monies 
and  outward  affairs.  Here  we  have  then  the  complete 
constitution  of  what  are  called  "  Independent"  Churches  in 
the  present  day,  with  this  distinction,  that  now  the  office  of 
preaching  is  generally  confined  to  one  man,  instead  of  two 
principal  ministers  and  a  staff  of  preachers  of  smaller  gifts. 
But  here  an  important  difference  of  opinion  arose — ^how 
about  the  children  of  their  members;  were  they  to  be 
received  as  members  of  the  Society  to  which  their  parents 
belonged  ?  The  old  Church  of  Amsterdam  clung  to  the 
idea  of  infant  baptism,  under  the  Calvinistic  idea  that.  God 
would  surely  reckon  the  infants  of  believers  of  the  number 
of  the  elect ;  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  this  involved  the 
very  essence  of  what  they  were  contending  for;  because, 
unfortunately,  the  theory  did  not  hold  good  in  practice; 
the  children  of  excellent  Christian  people  often  turned 
out  badly,  and,  if  they  were  to  be  received,  the  Church 
would  soon  consist  of  all  those  who  were  bom  into  the 
world,  and  not  of  people  who  "professed  their  faith  in 
Christ,"  and  who  "desired  themselves  to  be  received  as 
members,  and  promised  to  walk  in  the  obedience  of  Christ." 
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This,  therefore,  produced  a  modification  of  their  plans. 
One  party  took  the  view  that  infants  might  be  baptized, 
and  their  covenant  relation  with  God,  as  the  restdt  of 
the  election  of  their  parents  into  the  family  of  God,  be 
acknowledged ;  bat,  still  they  must,  when  they  came  of  a 
competent  age  to  understand  the  nature  of  a  Christian 
Society,  take  up  their  membership  in  the  Society  in  the 
usual  way.  These  eventually  became  the  modem  Inde- 
pendents. While  the  other  party  maintained  that  baptism 
L  »n  «nm<«mBg  ceremony  to  infants,  and  could  o^  be 
^bninistered  with*  propriety'  to  adult.,  „,  persons  of  a 
competent  age  to  understand  its  meaning,  as  a  solenm 
initiation  into  the  Christian  Church  Universal,  both  parties 
agreed  that  no  person  could  become  a  member  of  a  Christen 
Society  without  a  declaration  of  their  faith  in  Christ, 
a  desire  to  be  received  as  members,  and  a  consistent 
Christian  walk,  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  Christ. 
All  questions  about  immersion,  or  sprinkling,  did  not  then 
exist.  They  disputed  over  a  matter  in  which,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  they  agreed ;  one  party  considering  the 
infants  of  Christian  parents,  as  a  matter  of  sentiment  and 
feeling,  Httle  Christians ;  but  both  agreeing  that,  until  they 
could  perform  the  functions  of  the  member  of  a  Christian 
Society,  no  purpose  was  served  by  having  them  on  the 
Church  books. 

The  views  to  which  we  have  alluded,  in  their  extreme 
phases,  in  Chapter  X.,  introduced  higher  views  of  the 
indwelling  of  Christ,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  heart  of 
every  true  Christian ;  carrying  out  the  idea  that  a  Christian 
is  a  person,  the  thoughts  of  whose  heart  are  continually 
cleansed  by  the  "  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  and 
therefore  raised  the  standard,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  the 
qualification  for  Church  memberehip. 
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No  new  idea  respecting  Church  Membership  arose  until 
the  great  Methodist  Bevival.    At  this  period,  it  will  be 
recollected,  the  numerous  spiritual  officers  of  the  old  In- 
dendent  and  Baptist  Societies,  from  causes  which  we  have 
explained,  were  reduced  to  one  for  each  Church,  and  from 
the  onerous    character  of   his  duties  in    preaching,  the 
personal  oversight  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  each  member 
of  his  flock  became  much  neglected.    In  exact  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  his  numerous  converts,  Wesley  conceived 
an  expansion  of  the  idea  of  Church  Membership,  which 
appUed  to  all  those  who  were  seriously  affected  with  his 
teaching.     Here,  he  argued,  is   ^^  a  sinner  seeking  the 
salvation  which  is  in  Christ ; "  he  is  not  a  Christian  in  the 
fiill  sense  of  the  word  and  does  not  profess  to  be,  nor  is  it 
desirable  that  he  should  profeds  to  be  what  he  is  not  sure 
that  he  is,  in  order  to  obtain  the  teaching  and  oversight 
which  the  members  of  a  Christian  Church  alone  can  give.   I 
will  receive  him  as  a  member  of  my  society,  as  "  a  sinnei 
seeking  salvation : "  but  he  gave  him  no  power  whatever  in 
the  government  of  the  society.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
Wesley  instituted  a  membership  in  what  he  called  the  "Band 
Societies,"  and  that  the  membership  in  these  Societies 
consisted  of  those  persons  who  were  not  only  seeking  but 
had  found  salvation,  and  were  "justified  persons."     The 
questions  asked  them  were  the  following: — 1.  "Have  you 
forgiveness  of  sins  ?    2.  Peace  with  God  ?    8.  The  Witness 
of  the  Spirit  ?    4.  Is  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  your 
heart  ?    5.  Has  no  sin  dominion  over  you  ?    6.  Do  you 
desire  to  be  told  of  your  faults  ? "     There  were  other  ques- 
tions, but  these  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose.     These  only, 
up  to  1759,  had  been  admitted  to  the  "Love  Feasts,"  and 
at  that  date  the  privileges  of  Christian  fellowship  were 
allowed  to  the  members  of  the  "  Class  Meeting,"  who  were 
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sinners  seeking  salvation,  and  who,  like  the  Catechumens 
of  the  Ancient  Christian  Church,  were  placed  under  religious 
teaching :  Wesley  distinctly  compares  the  Class  Meetings 
to  these.  '^  Upon  reflexion,  I  could  not  but  observe,  this 
is  the  very  thing  which  was  from  the  beginning  of 
Christianity."  * 

In  1745,  Wesley  and  the  Conference  debated  points  of 
Church  Government,  and  the  result  is  worthy  of  being 
specially  noted.  ''The  question  was  asked,  is  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  or  Independent  Church  Government  most 
agreeable  to  reason  ?  "  The  answer  given,  was ''  That  each  is  a 
development  of  the  other."  A  preacher  preaches,  and  forms  an 
independent  congregation ;  he  then  forms  another  and  another 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  first,  and  this  ''obliges  him  to  appoint 
deaconsj  who  look  on  the  first  pastor  as  their  common 
father :  and  as  these  congregations  increase,  and  as  their 
deacons  grow  in  years  and  grace,  they  need  subordinate 
deacons  or  helpers,  in  respect  of  which  they  are  called 
preshjters  or  elders,  as  their  father  in  the  Lord  may  be 
called  the  bishopy  or  overseer  of  them  all."f 


*  See  Tyerman*8  "Life  of  Wesley,'*  Vol.  ii,  p.  S79,  2nd  ed. 
t  Ibid  p.  449,  Vol.  i,  2nd  ed. 
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made  Protestant,  20 
„    His  conversion,  39 
„    Uis  illegal  imprisonment,  39 
N    Left  money  for  poor  Separatists,  44 
„    On  Ritualism,  47 
„    On  pulpits,  47 
n    His  olfjections  to  one  minister  and  one  s»mon, 

48 

„    On  Universities,  48 

M    On  the  nower  of  oongregations  to  object  to 
prearaing,  48 
Otgecta  to  heathen  names  of  days  and  montha, 

49 
On  mourning,  49 
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BaiTow,  Bemy,  and  J.  Grenwnod,  iMr  prino 
labonrB,40 

„    Taken  twice  to  l^bum,  41 

„    Hung,  43 

n    Their  petition  to  tbe  Privy  Obnadn,  44 
Barrow,  B.,  on  Elden,  Deacona,  ftc,  894 
BaiTowiata,  the,  11 
Bastwick  and  Burton,  their  sentence,  U8 

M    Their  release,  186 
Batea,  Kllaha,  on  extent  of  tbe  Hickslto 

664 

„    On  the  Beacon  Controversy,  679 
Battenburg  at  tbe  Buckholt  ODnference,  66 
Bauthumley,  Jacob  (Ranter),  hia  Ufj^t  and  daifcrfda 
of  God.    App.  to  Coap.  xvn.,  ilL 
w    OonoemingtheScriptnrea.  App.(oCbap.XTiL, 

V. 

Baxter,  Richard,  on  Tolentloo,  143 
„    On  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  143, 144 
„    On    Separatist    opposition    to    Prssbyterian 

ministerB,  160 
„    On  Puritan  preadiing,  184 
M    Advises  the  enforced  catechlafaag  of  all  persons, 

188 
„    His  **  Holy  Commonwealth,"  188 
„    Advisee  fine  or  whipping  for  non*olMervaiioe 

of  the  Lord's  I>ay,  188 
„    His  scheme  for  making  Kngland  a  Theocn^, 

188 
M    On  filling  the  plaoea  of  qjooted  scandalous 

ministers,  200 
H    Hia  statementa  concerning  the  Puritan  minis- 
terB, 20l 
„    Credited  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  208 
„    Disputes  with  Friends  in  a  caiurcli,  288 
„    His  estimate  of  the  Preebyterian  ministry,  306 
„    His  prdodicea  againat  the  Sectariea,  306 
„    Meeta  the  itinerant  Friends'  prescbers,  329 
„    Hia  viewa  of  the  Friends'  preachers,  328 
„    Diapntes  with  Naytor  and  Goodair,  329. 330 
,«    His  antipathy  to  lay  preaching,  331 
„    Hia  **  Cure  of  Church  DivialGns,''  831 
„    His  financial  arrangementa  with  tbe  churdi  a8 

iUddenninster,  331 
„    Hia  «*  Qu  ker's  Ostechian,"  332 
„    His  later  views  on  sphitual  liib,  383 
„    On  Frienda' Silent  Meetings,  400 
„    Hia  o(mfusion  of  Quaken  with  Banters,  428 
Beacon,  the,  publication  of,  672  -^ 

„    Ita  ol^t,  674 
„    Extract  from,  676 
Beacon  Coniroveray,  ita  origin,  671 
„    Defects  in  society,  orvmisation  a  canae  of  the, 

672 
„    Early  inddenta  of  the,  674 
n    Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  on  the,  674 
M    Ita  results  in  Manchester  Meeting  677.  6T8 
Beacon  party,  their  views  on  the  HolySpirit,  676 
„    Did  not  intend  to  secede,  677 
M    Their  views  on  outward  ordinances,  678 
Bennett,  John,  161 
Benson.  Gervaae  ( Juatioe).  convinced,  263 

„    His  aervice  to  Friends,  468 
BewiciL,  John,  his  reply  to  William  Emerson,  334 
BlUe^  every  pariah  provided  with,  by  Qneen  EUxa> 
beth,  20 
„    Ita  use  by  the  earlv  Frienda'  preachers,  302 
G.  Fox's,  at  Swarthmore,  401 
Private  perusal  of,  amongst  Friends,  402,  641, 
Its  use  m  worship,  Whiston  and  KUlingwortli 

on,  402 
Effects  of  ita  systematic  disuse  in  public  wcm*- 

ship,  403 
Daily  resdingof,  in  Bristol  school  in  1717,  408 
On  the  consecutive  public  reading  of,  403 
Diatributlon  of  the,  by  Irish  Friemte,  498 
Its  exclusion  from  public  worsiilp  not  peculiar 

to  Friends,  641 
Results  of  its  exclusion  from  public  wwahipk 
641,  644,  646 
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Bible  Society  and  Friends,  666 

Bible  Teaching,    neglect    of.    aided    the   Hickbite 

SeoessloD,  563,  666 
Bibles,  supplied  to  early  Friends'  travelling  preachers, 
347 

„    Scarcity  of,  amongst  American  Friends.  662, 
563 
Bilston,  £.  IL,  on  the  work  of  the  Laity,  649 
Birmingham,  Friends'  First-day  schools  at,  663 
Birthright  Membership  not  existent  amongst  early 
Friends,  361 

M    Its  development  among  Friends,  362 

„    Its  institution  by  Irish  Friends,  364 

„    Enactment  of,  by  English  Friends^  630 

„    Causes  leading  to  the  adoption  of,  644 

n    Results  of,  647 

M    In  connection  with  the  HickslteSeoeBsion,  661 

„    Philadelphia  yearly  meeting  on,  565 
Bishop,  G.,  on  the  Lord's  Sapper,  374 
Bisbap5  or  Elders,  66 
Blount)  Richard,  first  English  Baptist,  baptised  by 

immersion,  75 
B<Bhmen,  Jacob,  his  works  read  by  G.  Fox,  314 

„    His  works  proscribed  by  Dublin  yearly  meeting, 
479 
Bonner  bums  Rough  and  Slmpeon,  13 
Itonnets,  regulation  as  to,  491 
Book  of  Extracts,  first  Ma  edition  of,  637 
Book  of  Sports,  first  publication  of,  119 

M    A  second  time  printed,  128 

M    Ordered  to  be  ournt  by  the  common  hangman. 
138 
Books  of  arrangements  for  Friends'  ministers,  326 
Boulton,  WUUam,  574.  675 

„    Assails  birthright  membership,  676 
Bowes,   Sin  William,   Puritan    ministers    and   J. 

Smyth  confer  at  the  house  of,  63 
Bowman,  Christopher,  63 
Bownas,  S.,  on  spiritual  ministry,  546 
l^oys'  Schools.  Public,  Wesley  on.  550 
Bradford,  William  (afterwards  Qoveraor),  on  the  first 
Separatist  Church  in  England.  13 

„    Account  of  Separatists  at  Gainsborough  and 
Scrooby,  62 

„    On  Ainsworth's  character,  &c.,  61,  67 

„    At  Amsterdam  and  Scrooby,  63 

„    Removes  to  Leyden,  64 
Brewer,  release  of,  136 
Biewster,  William,  Separatiiit  Elder  at  Scrool^,  62 

„     A.nd  the  Kccleslastical  Court  at  York,  64 

„    Removes  to  Leyden,  64 
Bridgnorth,  Baxter's  Sermon  at,  208 
Briggs,  Thomas,  bis  disputation  with  Priest  Harrison, 

336 
Bristol,  Audland  and  Camm  at,  308 

„    Spread  of  Friends'  principles  at,  309 

„    The  work  of  early  Friends  in,  310 

„    Comparative  numbeni  of  early  Friends  and 
Baptists  in,  330 

„    Very  large  meetings  of  Friends  in,  1660,  321 

„    Population  of,  in  1685,  322 

,.    Friends'  First  Day  Schools  at,  581 
Bristol  Friends'  Minutes,  &c.    Public  and  private 
meetings,  321,  323 

„    Waut  three  hundred  of  the  new  edition  of 
Barclay's  '*^  Apology  "In  1700,  322 

„    Occupations  of  Friend^  323 

„    Friends'  coaches,  323 

„    Marriages  of  attenders,  323 

„    Meetings  over-thronged,  323 

„    Rude  boys  threatened  with  Bridewell,  323 

,.    Care  of  the  poor,  323 

„    £30  from  York  for  the  poor,  324 

,    Poor  Friends  set  to  weaving,  324 

.,    Friends'  Mission  Hall,  the  former  factOTy,  324 

..    Papers  of  condemnation,  325 

„    Apprentices  and  orphaas,  336 

„    Public  collections  for  French  Protestants,  and 
the  Orange  Protestants,  326 

.    Circular  Yearly  Meetings,  326 


Bristol,  Rules  concerning  the  Church,  389 
Broadmead    Baptist    Church   (Bristol)   visited    by 
Audland  and  Airey,  309 
„    Its  opinion  of  Ckmm  and  Audland's  work,  314 
n    Nineteen  of  its  members  Join  Friends,  315 
H    Its  accounts  of  Friends'  progress  in  Bristol,  316, 
317 
Broadm<'ad  meeting-house,  successive  occupancy  by 

Friends,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyans,  321 
Browne,  Robert,  34 
„    Pastor  of  English  church  at  Middlebnrgh,  36 
„    Deserts  the  cause  he  advocated,  36 
Brownist,  a,  preaches  in  St.  Sepulchre's  Church  in 

1641,  288 
"  Brownist  Synagogue,  The,"  extzact  fVom,  151 
**  Brownists'  Conventicle,  Tlie,"  extract  fh>m,  156 
firownists,  the,  11 
„    Rapid  spread  of,  38 
„    Raleigh  on  their  numbers,  38 
„    Barrowista,  and  Johnsonists  petition  the  King. 

68 
„    Their  arrangements  as  to  prophesying,  293 
„    Their  views  on  training  for  the  mlnisbry,  293 
„    Tlieir  views  on  Baptism,  293 
Buckholt  (Westphalia),  gathering  of  Baptists  at,  13, 
76,77 
„    Menno's  position  at  the  meeting  at,  81 
Bunyan,  John,  disputes  with  Friends  in  a  church, 

288 
Burghley,  Lord,  a  patron  of  Robert  Browne,  36 
Burroughs,  Edwin,  character  of,  267 
„    Believed  in  voluntary  malntoiance  of  ministers, 

272 
„    Asked  by  magistrates  to  preach  in  Kingston 

(HiiircL  380 
„    Priest  of  Kingston  runs  from  his  preaching,  280 
„    Accused  as  a  Jesuit,  281 
„    Preaching  in  churches,  286 
„    On  results  of  Friends'  preaching,  318 
„    On  selection  of  suitable  preadiers,  346 
„    And  F.  Uowgill  on  need  of  ministers  in  London, 

346 
„    Their  work  in  London,  348 
„    Their  funds  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  360 
„    His  reasons  for  denying  the  Omrch  and  for 
being  a  (Quaker.    App.  to  Chap,  xv.,  i.,  11.' 
Busher,  Leonard,  writes  "  Religions  Peace,'*  98 

Calamy  on  Toleration,  142 

„    E.  Barber's  treatment  at  his  church,  290 
Calvert,  Giles,  the  printer,  391 
Calvin,  John,  16 

„    His  bystem  of  church  government,  16 

„    Barrow's    opinlous    of    his    proceedings    at 
Geneva,  46 

„    (Apposed  by  Arminius.  66 

.    £u8  persecution  of  adversaries,  232 
(Mvinism  mostly  preached  in  England,  263 
Calviuistlc  Baptists  not  remarkable  for  evangeliza- 
tion, 318 

„    Character  of  their  societies,  318 

H    Their  messengers,  380 

„    Organic  changes  amongst,  696,  696 
Camisards,  the,  626 
Camm,  John,  267 

„    And  Audland  at  Bristol,  308 
(}snne.  John,  67, 164 

„    Third  pastor  of  first  Independent  Cbarch  in 
London,  99 
Omons  and  Institutions  of  Geo.  Fox,  395-7 
Captalos  Watson  and  Beal  become  (Quakers,  309 
Oirlyle,  his  estimate  of  the  Puritans,  306 
(}artwri£^t,  Thos.,  expelled  from  Cambridge,  24 

M    Wiffiinton,  &o.,  condemned  by  Burow  and 
Greenwood,  46 
(Catechising  of  all  persons  advised  by  Baxter,  188 
Catechism,  Friends',  483 

„    Proposition  for.  in  1809,  651 
Cktharists  held  views  afterwards  called  Anabaptist, 
U 
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Gttbotir  antiquity  adTooBtcd  by  Laiid,  133 
Caton.  WUUam.  844,  346 
.,    On  the  Dutch  MennonitM,  349 
„    On  the  HeiUMoltet  and  Coll(>gi«nteD,  360 
n    Hli    pcreecntkMi    at  iDdepei.dent  "rterple- 
hoiiae*,"  3D6 
Gennick,  John,  a  Wi>ftleyan  Lay  Preacher,  669 
Charles  I..  hi»  policy,  136 
,.    And  ScotlMnd,  war  betwiwn,  131 
.    And  the  Iriiih  Insurrection,  136, 137 
Chesterfleid.  the  MlnUters'  HeeUng  at.3M6, 3ftT 
Children  of  the  Light,  term  naed  by  Frienda  and 

previoob^  >y  Continental  Baptlala,  363 
Children  of  memberB  invited  to  chnrdi  meetingt 

when  converted,  361, 363 
Chlllenden  on  preaching  wltboot  ordination.  If  1 
ChilUngworth  on  the  ParliamenUry  Anny.  168 
Chrifit,  secoud  coming  of,  or  the  Fifth  Mooarchy,  183 
M    Diverse  viewi  of  Fiienda  and  Ranten  ooiiceni- 
Ina.  316 
Christian  QiurcheB  liable   to   over-cttlmate    their 

pecuiiar  viewa,  399 
Chrtotianity  called  a  aect,  3 
Church  visible,  on  the  nature  and  ot^fectt  of  a,  1 
^    Inviaible,  oneneas  of  the,  1 
„    A,  an  orvaoized  society,  3,  6 
„    Shepherds  of  the,  3 
„    Chmtian  duty  reqolrea  anion  with  a,  4 
„    Dehnition  of  ihe,  7 

w    Right  of  the,  to  select  Ita  own  officers,  66 
„    Power  veated  **  in  tbe  flUthlU  men  and  women," 

361 
„    Action  and  arrangementa,  importance  of,  631 
M    Visible,  growth  of  true  ideas  oonoeining  the, 

675 
„    One  in  New  England,  126 
„    Prolestanti^m  ii\)ured  by  connection  of,  184 
Church  government,  impatience  at  deflects  in,  6 

,.    And  authority,  R.  Barclay  on,  443 
Church  Justices  or  Censors,  189 
Church  of  England,  remodelled  after  fiuhion  of  Soot- 
land,  374 
„    Proportion  of  attcnder*  to  sittlngii,  637 
„    Why  deficient  in  power  of  increase,  648 
„    kfft-cts  of  suppressing  gifts  of  the  laity,  649 
M    Hindrances  to  lay  service  in,  660 
M    Rebulta  of  lay  servioe  in,  651 
„    Ministers  not  selectpd  for  gifts  or  fitness,  653 
H    And  Episcopal  CLurch  in  Ameiica  ountrastea, 

652 
„    Broad  distinction  between  cleigy  and  laity,  663 
M    No  "  prurer  meetln9^"  663 
M    Has  profiled  by  snccess  of  dissent,  663 
Church    Defence     Association     criticises     IfiaH's 

sutlbtics,  636 
Churches,  their  dillemice  in  evangelising  power. 
Intro.  V. 
„    Efforts  for  uniformity  in,  a  sonroe  of  division,  3 
H    Oeneral  decline  of  the,  in  first  half  of  18tb 

century,  516 
.    Internal  and  external  work  ot  630 
„    Tests  for  ascertaining  progress  of,  631 
„    Large,  tend  to  binder  lay  gifta,  656 
„    Small,  encourage  exercise  of  lay  gifta,  666 
H    Small,  conducive  to  piety,  and  q>read  of  the 
GoHpel,  656 
Churchts  (buildings)  ii\Jnrtd  by  Cavaliers  and  Bonnd- 
brads,  167 
H    Ancient  right  to  the  public  use  of,  377,  387 
n    Sessions  occasionally  held  in  the,  381 
M    DiaputationB  In,  between  Friends  and  others, 
288 
Circular  Yearly-.  Meeting  for  propagatlOD   of  the 

Gospel,  336, 388 
Civil  War,  Bishop  HaU  on  the,  183 
Civil  Government,  a  Bapti»t  Tract  on,  487 
Clarendon    on    the    Parliamentaiy    and    Royalist 

armies,  165 
GlarkiOD,  Lawrence,   a  Seeker,  preadies  In   Bow 
Church,  391 


Class  distlnct'ofw  in  worship.  E.  MIsll  on,  666 
Class  leaders  among  the  Wealeyana,  659 
aass  meetings  of  the  Primitive  Heiliodists,  660 
Class  me«  t:ngs  and  ancient  catecfaamens  ooDpare^ 

682 

Classic  autboTB,  Church  rrgnlatiGns  as  to  ue  of;  496 
Clasalcal,  Provincial  and  National  AasunWies  of  tho 
Church  of  fiootland,  33 
„    Presbytery,  the,  146 
aement  Vill.  pralhes  Hooker's  Book,  56 
Clement,  Walter,  343 

**  Cleify  In  their  Colours,  llie,"  extract  fkom,  14S 
Clothing,  Inx,  supply  of,   to   Ftiends'   tnvelllBg 

proachers,  347 
Qyfton,  Rkbard,  SeparatJst  pastor  «t  BcR)ofaj,  62 
M  ^  At  Antsterdam,  63 
„    Sepacates  Iron  H.  Aliisworth,  67 
Cockbnm  on  exerdac  of  Church  dlsctpUns  by  tm- 

qualified  persona,  564 
Ooerdon  in  religious  matters  admitted  by  Pmritans 

and  Separatista.  58 
Ooker.  Matthew,  claims  gift  of  working  mliadca, 

318 
Collections  weekly  (FriendsX  391 
Collegianien,  Mennonites,  baptised  by  fmmersioii, 
75 
„    RiMofthe,  89 

„    Their  resemblance  to  the   **Plymoath  Bre- 
thren," 90 
„    Their  numbers  in  1743»  91 
„    Their  exUncilon.  93 
M    G.  Fox  on  the,  350 
Common  Prayer,  Book  of.  Its  use  enforced  on  tlie 
Catholic  Clergy,  30 
„    Abolished,  145 
„    Peiudties  for  using,  146 
„    Its  treatment  in  the  time  of  the  GommoD- 
wealth,  384 
Commons,  House  of,  rejects  articles  on  Hierarchy 

and  Ritual,  15 
Communion  Sundays,  non-partakers  fined,  378 
Community  of  Gocds,  Hutute  practices  as  to,  487 
Condemnation,  papers  of,  335,  871 
Confession  of  Faith  of  first  Sepsrstist  Church  at 
Amsterdam,  63 
„    Net  essential    to   membership  among    the 
Mennonites,  83 
Confessors  or  followers  of  the  Glory  of  Christ,  343 
Congregational  churches  In  Wales,  arrangements  of, 
666 
„    Rapid  increase  of,  667 
Congregationalieta,  the,  11 
„    And  Baptists,  their  artangrments  compared,  653 
M    Discouraging  small  churdies,  654 
M    Growth  of  a  professional  ministry  smnngyn^ 
654 
Consistory,  the,  16 
M    At  Geneva  had  power  to  examine  all  persone, 
17 
Controversy,  lack  of  charity  In,  accounted  for,  300 
Conversion  of  sinners,  chief  aim  of  early  friends' 

ministry,  299 
Converted  and  faithftil  persons  are  to  fonn  the 

Church,  366 
Oonvincement  and  conversion,  370 
Convocation  protected  by  an  armed  force,  131 
Coppe,  Abirier,  hia  «  Fiery  Flying  Roll,"  423 
Coppin,  the  Spirltuel,  416 
ComeliuK,  Professor,  on  term   "Children  of  the 

LiKbt,"  363 
Covenant,  the  Solemn  L««ue  and,  131 

„    The,  enforced  by  Act  of  farllament,  139 
Cox,  Dr.,  opposes  John  Knox  at  Frankfort,  16 
Cradles  and  coffins.  Church  regulations  <»,  496 
Crautwald,  Valentine,  on  outward  sacraments,  238 
Creeds,  Barclay  and  Ptnn  on,  573 
CrewdMD,  Imac,  publishes  the  Beacon,  573 
„    Qndemned  fi<r  dtflering  from  BarrJay,  6T1 

And  bis  firiends  :  their  ol^eoli,  67g 
„    Suspended  as  a  mtaiisler,  611 
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CrewdsoD,  Taoac.  gradual  acceptance  of  his  views  by 

English  and  American  Friends,  680 
Cromwell  and  tithes,  196, 197 

„    To  Dnndas,  defending  lay  preaching,  394 
Crouch,  John,  M.A.,  Anabaptist  writer,  834 
Curtis,  T.,  341 

„    And  the  Dnnstable  Baptists,  343 

T)Avii>s,  T.  W.,  on  Wales,  Mt 

Dayis,  Richard,  pastor  of  Independent  Ghnrch  at 
Rothwell,  692 
M    His  plans  of  evangelisation,  693 

Deacons  and  Overseers  amongst  the  General  Bap- 
tists, 366 

Deaconesses  at  Amsterdam,  63 
„    (Le.  Nursing  Sisters)  attached  to  all  ancient 
Independent  churches,  104 

Death,  punishment  for  heresy  in   New  England, 
126 

Dfflciency  of  church  acoommodatioiL    Table  E,  63f 

Dellnquendes  and  repentances  recorded  (Friends), 

3vv 

Delinquents,  their  reinstatement,  371 

„    Treatment  of  (Friends).  406 
Doiial,  papers  of;  371, 372 
Denne,  Henry,  his  work  in  Bedfordshire,  ftc.,  160 
M    Mode  of  worship  In  his  church,  1 61 
.,    His  «  Drag-net  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  163 
„    His  views  on  the  Holy  Spirit  Identical  with 

those  of  Fox,  163 
„    His  *'  Quakers  no  Papists,"  163, 164 
Deoominational  increase  tested  by  sittings  and  at- 
tendance, 631 
De  Rys,  Huns.  68 
„    His  short  Oonfteeion  of  Faith,  72 
„    And  Mittert  Obbes,  controversy  between,  223- 

227 
„    Maintained  regeneration  to  be  of  the  Spirit, 

223 
„    His  views  the  same  as  those  of  Schwenkfeld, 
226 
Dewsbury,  William,  257 
„    His  rebuke  to  Elizabeth  Coatee,  346 
„    Advisee  M.  Fell  to  recall  Sara  Knowles,  346 
Directory,  the,  set  up  by  Parliament,  146 
Discipline  of  New  England  Churches  upheld  by  the 

State,  126 
DisdpllDe,  meetings  for  (Friends),  362 

„    Book  of,  important  alteration  in,  368 
Disfiranchisement  by  excommunication,  189 
Disorderly  walkers,  exhortation  to,  396 
Disowning  for  marrying  non-membors,  address  to 

Friends  on.    App.  to  Chap.  xzni. 
Dissenters  in  Wales,  Increase  of,  662 
Dissenting  churches  in  1716  and  1722,  687,  688 
„    Decay  of  zeal  amongst,  691 
„    Increase  not  from  other  churches,  661 
Disturbing  a  preacher  in  his  Berm<»i,  Act  of  Queen 
Mary  against,  287 
„    Sheppard's  definition  of  the  law  against,  287 
Divines,  Assembly  of,  Its  purpose  and  Constitution, 
138 
„    Independent  snd  Presbyterian  tactics  in  the, 

140 
„    Inconsistency  of  its  membem,  143 
„    Baxter  on  the,  143 
H    Baptist  view  of  the,  148 
Docwra,  Ann,  on  non-disturbanoe  of  the  Episcopal 

Clergy,  283 
Doddridge,  Dr^  696 
„    On  means  of  reviving  the  Dissenting  interest, 
603 
Drawell,  conference  of  Friends  and  Seceders  at,  463 

etseq. 
Diess,  disciplinary  regulation  of^  by  Friends,  643 

,,    Wesl^s  views  on,  643 
Cfrummond,  May,  on  meeting  with  dosed  doors  at 

Edinburgh,  463 
**  Dumbe  DoggeSi'^term  applied  to  Lay  Elders,  204 
Dondas  to  Cromwell  on  lay  preaching,  394 


Dunn,  Henry,  on  orgnnlaed  Christianity,  6 
Dutch  Mennonites,  early  Friends'  visits  to,  249 

EDiiniUROR  MzBTiNO  Hon8B,doorB  locked  in  time  di 

worship,  549 
EducaHon,  care  of  Friends  respecting.  481, 483 
H    Irish  Friends'  regulations  as  to,  496 
„    18th  century  efforts  of  Friends  with  regard  to, 
650 
Edwards  on  Toleration,  143 
'  „    On  the  Lay  preachers,  160 
„    Character  of  his  *'  Gangroena,"  168 
„    On  various  opinions  of  the  Separatists,  170 
li;jectment  of  Episcopalian  ministers,  133 

„    Of  Nonconforming  ministers,  134 
Elders,  66,  84 
„    Chviftcter  of,  in  the  four  Amsterdam  churches 

101 
„    John  Smyth's  views  ss  to,  103 
„    At  Boston  and  Salem,  and  at  Plymouth,  136 
„    Ruling,  Presbyterian,  146 
„    And  Deacons  among  the  Gez>eral  Baptists,  363 
„    And  travelling  ministers,  their  relative  position, 

365 
M    And  o veneers  (1733)  to  tnstmct  the  youth,  366 
„    G.  Fox  on  ordaining  of  Elders,  358 
„    Juhn  Smyth  on  the  order  of,  368 
„    In  Ireland  (Friends),  369 
„    Change  of  ideas  respecting,  369 
„    Lay,  not  accepted  by  the  Independents,  369 
„    Their  work,  Ac.  (Friends),  385,  387 
„    Primitive  appointment  of  (Friends),  388,  389 
„    W.  Dewsbin^  on  the  duties  of  the,  389 
„    (Non-preaching)  appointed  by  HMends  in  1727, 

623,626 
n    (Non-preaching^  and  overseers,  629 
M    (Non-preaching)  results  of  the  appointment  of, 

633,  634,  636,  647 
„    (Non-preaching)  their  power  and  anthori^,  636 
„    Ruling,  amongst  the  Preebyteiians,   Wesley 

on,  639 
„    (Non-preaching)  why  instituted   by  Friends, 

646 
„    (Non-preaching)  their    prominence    in    the 

Beacon  Controversy,  579 
n    (Non-preaching)  their  repression  of  ministry, 

679 
„    Lay.  Bishop  Hall  on.    App.  to  Chap.  xxii. 
Electors  in  (Baxter's  Commonwealth)  only  sndi  as 
owned  the   Baptismal  Covenant  and  ob- 
served Sunday,  189 
Elisabeth,  Queen,  her  clergy  mostly  Roman  Catholic, 
18 
„    Her  establishment  of  Protestantism,  20 
„    Maintains  uniformiQr  and  ceremonialism,  21 
„    Burns  Dutch  Anabaptists.  26 
„    Resolves  to  root  out  the  Familists,  26 
„    Effects  of  her  polity,  126 
Ellsworth,  R.,  on  increase  of  Friends  at  Bristol,  821 
Ellwood,  'Thomas,  his  views  on  Elders,  358 

„    His  "  Rogero  mastix,"  470,  471 
Emerson,  William,  his  questions  to  John  Bewick, 

335 
Enervinus,  13 
England,  Church   of,   remodeUed   after  fsahlon  of 

Scotland,  374 
"  Epaphras,"  his  suggestions  to  Friends  (1833),  580 
Episcopal  Clergy  not  disturbed  by  Friends,  383 
Erasmus,  every  pariah  church  provided  with  the 

paraphrases  ot  20 
Erbkam   on  early  Baptist  elforts   to   establish  a 

Christocracy,  488 
Erbury,  W.,  a  Seeker,  preaches  In   the  church  at 

Bristol,  287 
Errors  of  the  Church  due  to  supplementing  Scripture, 

411 

Erwin,  Thomas,  rector  of  Broadmead  Church,  320 

Etcetera  Oath,  the,  131 

Eucharist,  l^udian  views  of  tb«,  377 

Euler  and  Haller  as  defenders  of  Christianity,  569 

3  c  2 
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Rvangcltslic  ami  In  WaIcs,  remilta  of.  603 
ETangelization  of  the  moiiHes  tnviht  be  effected  by 

voluntary  organized  effort,  569 
M    Foetfered  by  Bmall  churches  and  fre<doin  of  lay 

gifts,  666 
ETangelizing  power  of  churches,  dilTerenoes  In  the. 

Intro.  V. 
„    CauHes  of  diffen*nce  in,  lUu>trated  by  History  of 

Friende.    Intro.  Ti. 
Evans,  Arise,  a  Church  of  England  prophet,  216 

„    Author  of  fifteen  prophetic  worlcs,  21 » 
Evans'  "  Baptists,"  incorrect  date  in,  64 
Evans,  Catharine,  hymn  by,  459,  460 
Everard.  CapUin  Robert,  his  "  Faith  and  Order  of 

30  Congregations,"  363 
Exeter,  Presbyterians    and  Independents  um   the 

Cathedral  at,  149 

FAntcLOQGH,  Samuel,  209 

Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas.  Proclamation  of.  133 

Faith,  outward  profession  of,  362 
„    Outward    profession    o^  essential  to  Church 

sUbility,  366,  366 
,.    Outward  profession  of,  practice  of  Friends  and 
Mennonites  compared,  372 

FamiUsts  or  Family  of  Love   founded  by  Henry 
Nicolas,  25 
„    A  secret  religions  society,  26 
.,    Elizabeth's  proclamation  against,  36 
„    Present  petition  to  James  1.,  26 
„    Disdain  connection  with  Puritans,  AnabaptistB, 

or  Brownlsts,  26 
M    Character  of  tbeir  writings,  27 
M    Wilkinson's  account  of  their  doctrines,  28.  29 
n    Their  elaborate  htrrarchy,  titles,  and  rites,  30, 31 
„    Considered  Nicolas  a  prophet,  33 
M    Their  public  mioistiy  and  final  disappearance 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  33 

Fanisworth,  R.,  357 
„    His  Bible  strudc  firom  his  bands  by  Priest 

Monsell,  302 
„    On  tlie  use  of  tracts,  347 
„    On  the  office  of  the  ministiy,  434 

Featly,  Daniel,  on  the  General  Baptists,  296 
„    His**  Dipper  Dipt,"  297 ;  Clergy  aiid  Laity,  298 

Fell.  Jndge,  268 

Fell,  Margaret,  oonyinced  by  Geoiige  Fox,  356 
„    Her  descent  from  Anne  Askew,  267 

Fenstanton  Baptist  Church,  extract  from  records  of, 
289 

Fifth  Monardiy  or  Christ's  second  coming,  182 

Fifth  Monarchy  views,  growth  of,  486 

Firebank  Cbapel,  wonderful  meetings  at,  264 

Fixed  prices,  system  of,  attributed  to  O.  Fox.  319 
„    A  practice  of  the  ancient  Baptists  and  Men- 
nonites, 319 

Fletch<»r  on  Milton's  strictures  on  the  Assembly,  144 
„    His  '*  Five  Checks  to  AnUnomianlsm,"  698 

Floorcloth,  use  of,  church  advice  on  the,  498 

Flowers,  cultivation  of,  church  advice  on  the,  497 

Foreign  mission  work,  Fritnds'  collections  for,  392 

Foreign  Mission  Association  (Friends),  582 

Forster,  William,  555 

FothergUl,  Dr.,  his  connection  with  Ackworth  School, 
550 

Fox,  George,  commencement  of  his  ministry,  10 
„    An  exponent  of  the  Church  ideas  of  the  ancient 

Mennonites,  77 
„    His  **  Arraignment  of  f'opery,"  136 
„    John  Stougbton's  view  of  his  character,  190 
„«4mportanoe  of  his  views  of  redemption,  1 90 
„    C.  H.  Spurgeon's  view  of  his  character,  191 
„    Lord  Macaulay's    misrepresentations  of   his 

character,  192 
„    Mr.  Marsden's  view  of  his  character,  192 
„    His  entire  separation  from  political  aims,  192 
„    An  opponent  of  State  Churches,  195 
„    Oets  up  a  monster  petition  sgainst  tithes,  197 
„    His  view  of  the  Puritan  clergy  Justified  by 
facts,  203 
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Fox,  Oeorge,  at  Notdngham,  209 
„    On  the  place  of  the  Scriptares,  310,  311 
.,    His  asHertionH  of  supernatmral  revelation  to  be 
Judged  by  contemporary  modes  of  expres* 
sion,  213 
M     Similarity  of  ideas  with  Boehmen,  314 
„    His  views  on  Baptbm  and  the  Lord's  Sapper 

new  in  England.  232 
„    Comparison  of  his  views  with  those  of  Schwenk- 

feld,  237  •* 
„    Left  his  hoihe  in  1643.  264 
„    His  experience  of  the  new  birth,  258 
„    His   testimony    against   vain   sporta,   an£Ur 

trading; 'publichouses,  Iec.,  256 
„    His  conference  with   S.  Oates,   the  Geaeral 

Baptist  preacher,  256 
M    His  advice  to  Cromwell  respecting  innkeepers, 

2W  -. 

„    His  concern  respecting  capital  punishment  for 

theft,  and  pnson  discipline.  257 
„    His  earliest  a&iociates  in  the  ministry.  257 
„    Organlxes^a  band  of  ministers;  open-air  preach- 
ing, fto 
„    His  c*noem  about "  Sin  for  term  of  life,"  262 
„    Gathers  a  churph  at  Sedbnrgh;  meets  Howgill 

and  Andl^d,  263 
M    His  stricture  on  Calvinism.  263 
„    His  early  persecution  chiefly  by  the  mob,  264 
„    His  itinerant  labours;  Joined  by  30  preachers, 
and  aflerwardii  by  60  preacben^  265 
His  spiritual  views  subsequently  misrepre- 
sented as  Quietl«m,  266 
Extract  on  SUte  Mintsters  £rom  his  *' Great 

Mystery,"  269 
Believed  in  voluntary  idaintenanoe  of  ministers, 

271 
Preaches  In  church  at  Beverley,  277 
His  preaching  encouraged  by  the  sokUers  and 

the  priests,  278 
Admits  illegality  of  q)eaking  in  priests'  time, 

279  ,- 

Invited  into  the  church  at  Cockermouth,  281 
Short  Journal  of,  described,  281 
Blasphemous  opinions,  not  disturbance  of  con- 
gregations, the  usual  charge  against  him, 
282  ,' 

His  interview  with  Priest  Stevens,  and  his  clear 

belief  in  Justification  by  faith  slone,  303 
His  printed  questions  to  Presbyterian  priests, 

337,338 
His  authority  over  the  early  prescfaers,  341, 344 
Began  to  organise  a  society,  351 
Imprisoned  In  Lancaster  and  Scarboro'  castles, 
392      ^. 

„    Organized  the  Meetings  for  DIscipUne.  393 
„    His  "  Canons  and  InstltuUons,"  395,  396,  397 
„    On  payment  of  tithes,  398 
„    On  Christian  labour  of  the  diurches,  398 
„    On  religious  character  of  marriage,  407 
„    To  William  Rogers,  439 
Fox,  John,  vainly  intelxedes  with  Elizabeth  for  the 

lives  of  the  Anabaptists,  26 
Fox,  Mai^ret,  encourages  singing,  461 

„    Her  warning  as  to  mere  legal  conformity,  500 
Fnnck,  Sebastian,  on  the  Baptists  and  Seekers,  410 
Frankfort,  English  Puritan  Oiurch  formed  at,  15 
„    John  Knox  goes  to^  15 

„    PuriUns  at,  use  (in    part)    King   Edward's 
prayer  book,  15 
Free  churches  in  Wales,  their  success,  664 
Free  Spirit,  Brethrt^n  of  the,  414,  415 
„    At  Antwerp,  415 
„    Luther  and  the,  415 
„    Cnlvin  and  the,  415 
„    Their  chief  tedch^rs,  415 
French  Protestants,  English  fleet  used  against  the, 
127 
„    English  sailors  refuse  to  fight  the,  127 
Friends,  their  history  illurtrates  causes  of  difference 
in  evangelizing  power  of  churches.  Intro.  vL 
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FriendSySodeiy  of,  a  link  in  the  chain  of  ex^riments 
in  Church  organization,    intro.  viii. 
»,    Sodety  of,  the  first  Gonnexional  Free  Gharch 

in  England,  11 
„    Views  of;  held  in  England  prior  to  their  riae  aa 

a  society,  76,  383 
,.    Their  claim  to  be  in  the  spirit  and  power  of 

the  Apostles  explained,  176 
M    Early,  purely  rellgloos  aims  of,  193 
„    Early,  their  views  of  the  place  of  the  Scrip* 

tures.  210,  211,  212 
„    Early,  their  religious  language  that  of  middle 

clashes  of  the  period.  2 1 6 
,.    Their  tracts  similar  to  those  of  General  Baptists, 

222 
„    And  General  Baptists  represented  two  schools 

of  thought  among  the  Mennoniies,  222 
„    Coincidence  of  their  views  with  those  of  J. 

Smyth.  261 
„    Held  up  Christ  a.4  the  Universal  Saviour  and 

Light  of  the  World,  261 
M    At  first  called  themaelves  ''Children  of  the 

Light,"  261 
„    Early,  their  opposition  to  priestly  power,  263 
.,    Early,  carefully  arranged  their  itinerant  labours, 

266 
M    And  others,  their  preaching  In  churches  legal 
and  customary  in  the  Commonwealth  period, 
266 
„    Early,  systematic  Itinerant  preaching  of  the, 

269 
M    Their  views  confounded   with  those   of   the 

Ranters.  273 
M    Their  preaching  after  the  priest  had  done,  27 J, 

27m,  287 
^    Their  use  of  the  Independent    and    Baptist 

arrangements  for  "  prophesyings,"  292 
„    And  the  early  Bi^llsts,  295 
„    Preachers   attend    Baptist    and   Independent 

general  Meetings,  296 
„    Their  early  preaching  of  the  Oospel  to  the 

masses,  299,  301 
H    Character  of  their   pamphlet   literature  ex- 
plained, 299 
„    Three  days'  meeting  of,  at  Halton,  in  1663, 

301;  its  results,  302 
„    Early,  their  use  of  the  Bible  In  preaching,  302 
„    Early,  their  style  of  preachinK,  303 

Early,  their  purity  and  integrity  asserted  to 

be  of  Satanic  origin,  305 
(General  hostility  to,  accounted  for,  305 
Subsequent  general  acceptance  of  some  of  their 

principles,  305 
Early  travelling  preachers  mostly  in  couples, 

308 
And  Methodists,  similarity  of  their  early  work, 

311 
Permanent  results  of  their  preaching,  319 
Accused  of  being  Jesuits,  320 
Tbtfir  successful  Itinerant  lay  preaching,  327 
Their  views  of  perfection  a  source  of  pene- 

cntion,  337 
Their  arrangements  for  preachers,  340,  842, 

343,  380 
Their  work  in  London,  1656,  349 
Their  preachers  mostly  in  prison  in  1655,  349 
Their  tlrst  meeting  at  Sedberg,  357 
First  general  meeting  of,  351 
Origin  of  their  Meetings  for  Discipline,  352 
Character  of  their  churches  from  1652  to  1668, 

360 
Their  views  of  the  Church  and  its  power,  366, 

369 
On  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  370 
Their  oversight  of  outside  members,  370 
Their  marriages.  405.  406,  407 
Strange  conduct  of  a  tew,  causes  of,  424 
First  internal  controversy  on  Church  order, 

429 
Early,  their  views  of  singing,  451,  461 
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Friends,  their  large  .«hare  in  winning  religious  liberty* 

476 
„    State  of  the  Sm*.iety  in  1682,  480 
„    Their  care  for  education,  481,  4d2 
„    Special  efforts  to  instruct  the  young,  482,  513 
„    Catechisms,  pastoral  visitation,  &c. ,  483 
„    Rise  of  a  close  membership,  483 
„    Accepted  Oovemment  offices,  485 
„    Great  decleasion  in  eighteenth  century,  493 
„    Irish,  their  rules  as  to  farming,  trade,  emi- 
gration, &c,  498,  499 
„    Overstrained   views  as   to   non-necessity  of 

human  learning,  503 
„    Growth  of  Quietism,  469,  512,  514 
M    Deficiency  in  mini^|v,  513,  514,  515  - 
„    Care  of  the  poor,  51^ 
„    Growth  of  formalism  amongst,  538 
„    Birthright  membership,  544 
„    Growth  of  erroneous  views  as  to  teaching  and 

preaching,  546 
„    Expulsion  of  disorderly  walkers  and  education 

relied  on  to  restore  the  Cfhureh,  547 
„    Results  of  the  eighteenth  century  policy,  548, 

549 
„    Becomes  an  hereditary  and  exclusive  church, 

548 
„    Rapid  decline  in  members,  549,  556 
„    Education  not  followed  up  by  pastoral  care, 

551 
M    And  Christian  philanthropy,  £56 
H    Irish,  Separatist  movement  among,  558,  559 
„    American,  scriptural  instruction  among,  566 
M    Changes  in  arrangements  for  church  officers, 

683 
„    Prize  Essays  on  decline  of,  632 
„    Long  ignorant  of  their  rapid  numerical  decline, 

633 
„    Their  decrease  since  1700,  634 
„    Yearly  meeting  minute  on  **  alleged  decline," 

633 
„    Proportion  of  attenders  to  sittings,  637 
„    Number  of  meeting-hou«es,  1801  to  1870,  638 
„    Attendance  on  Census  Sunday  1851,  638 
„    Attendance  at  their  meetings  analysed,  638 
„    Seat  accommodation  compared  with   attend- 
ances, 639 
„    Proportion  to  population  in  1660, 639 
„    Their  responsibillcies  to  the  outer  world,  639, 

640 
„    Evangelization  by,  frustrated  by  special  causes, 

640 
„    Thehr  low  position  as  to  power  qf  increase, 

641 
„    Numerical  decrease  not  caused   by  religious 

indifference  or  declension,  641 
„    Restilts  of  the  marriage  regulations,  641 
„    Sources  of  information  on  views  of,  644 
„    Not  increasing  through  their  mission  efforts, 

644,671 
„    Have  lounded  no  new  churches  by  preaching 

since  1730,  645 
„    Development  of  First  Day  Schools  amongst, 

671 
„    Deficient  in  arrangements  for  retaining  oon- 

veried  persons,  672 
„    Statistics  of  meetings,  roembera,  ftc,  672 
„    Missions,  number  of  attenders  at,  673 
„    In  England,  statistics  of.  App.  to  Chap,  xxvni., 

lii. 
„    In  Western  America,  statistics  of.  App.  to  Chap. 

XXVIII.,  lii. 
„    Meetings    and    moeting-houses   in    England. 

App.  to  Chap.  XXVIII.,  iv. 
„    In  America,  sittings.  App.  to  Chapi  xxviii.,  v. 
Friends  oftiod  of  the  Middle  Aiges,  174 
Fry,  P:iizabeth,  555 
Fry,  John,  his  letter  to  the  Morning  Meeting,  532, 

533 
Fry,   Theodore,  his   statistics    of   Friends'   Home 

Mission  Work,  581 
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ronenU*  Frtaodi',  AttendAooe  of  mlnifleni  at,  SM 
Farnlture,  reguUtioni  of  Irish  Fricaids  u  to,  492 

OAnrsBOKOCOH,  Sepantist  ebnrch  at,  52 

**t}u^SnaDA:*  by  EAwid%  143, 16S 

a*teft.  Sir  Tbomaa,  his  colony  In  Virfdnis,  130 

**  Oeistliche  i*otm,*  by  Anns  Orens  Hoyerln,  eztrsd 

from,  221 
QtlU  l>r.»  sooepU  Ooker's  mlrmculoos  clsims,  21* 

„    Writes  to  Lsdy  Oonwsy  respetting  miTSclns, 
219 

„    On  Friends  snd  Ranters,  413 
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„    Silent,  G.  Keith  on,  400 
„    ffllent^  encouraged  by  persecution,  400 
Melia  Plus,  his  account  of  the  Waldenses,  12 
Members,  (Aurch,  in  first  church  of  Amsterdam,  69 

H    Ancient  lists  of,  362,  363 
Membership,  Schwenkfeld's  views  on.  247 
„    In  General  Baptist  churches,  369 
H    Amongst  the  early  Friends,  361-^72 
„    Amongst  the  Wealeyans,  370 
n    FYlends,  J.  S.  Rowntree  on,  397 
„    Early  difficulties  respecting  (Friends),  482 
„    Amongst    early    Friends,    illustrated    by    a 
Swarthmore  MS.    App.  to  (Hiap.  xv.,  i. 
Menno  Simons,  a  short  history  of,  78 
„    Confers  with  Luther,  79 
„    Admitted  into  Obbe  PlUlipps*  church,  79 
„    Advocates  spiritual  regeneration,  80 
„    Considers  all  fighting  uncbriatian,  80.  81 
„    Denies  that  his  followers  are  a  sect,  81 
„    Disapproves   of   the    words   "Trinity"    ami 

"  Person,"  81 
„    Had  no  connection  with  Mfinster  Aualnptiats 

after  the  Duckbolt  meeting,  81 
„    Views  on  Church  discipline,  82 
Meunonitc  Church  at  Amsterdam,  72 
„    Martyrs  bought  religious  liberty  for  Holland, 
78 
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Mennonitea,  modern,  in  Roisla,  77 
M    Origin  of  their  church  discipline,  82 
„    Their  viewB  on  Baptiam  and  tho  Lord'«  Snpper. 

83 
„    (Except  the  Waterlanders)  wash  the  Saints' 

feet,  83 
„    Do  not  approve  of  creeds,  83 
„    Gonfetieton  of  folth  not  eaaential  to  member- 
ship, 83 
„    Hold  all  bearing  of  arms  to  be  wilawAil,  84 
„    Did  not  arm  ships,  84 
,.    Did  not  go  to  law,  84 
„    Maintained  Christ  to  be  the  only  Head  of  the 

Church,  84 
„    Their  mode  of  worship,  85 
H    Their  silent  pauses  before  meals,  86 
M    Reception  of  new  members,  86,  87 
„    Children  not  admitted  as  members,  87 
M    Church  meetings  and  officers,  87,  88 
„    Their  numbers  in  1743,  88 
„    Their  early  persecnUons,  606 
„    Their  subsequent  history,  607-609 
„    Modifications  of  their  ancient  principles,  6J8, 

613 
„    In  the  Vosges  mountains,  610 
„    Their  pceeent  state  in  Europe,  612 
„    In  America,  613 
„    Prussian,  history  of  the,  614 
„    PrussLin  Royal  Order,  as  to  the,  616 
M    And  military  laws  of  Prussia,  619 
„    Invited  to  RuasiA  by  Catherine  11^  620 
M    Russian  wMcj  towards  the,  621 
„    Of  the  Palatinate  aided  by  Friends,  251 
Mennonites,  Waterlander,  tiie,  72 
H    The,  correspond  with  English  General  Baptist 
Cbnrches,  95. 96 
Mercer,  8.,  at  Amsterdam,  63 
Merclumts'  Meeting, 

Messengers  of  the  Calvinbtic  Baptists,  380 
'*  MessenKexv'  Meetings,"  693 
Metcalf,  Kacbel,  her  mission  to  India,  562 
Methodism,    statisUcii   ofl     App.  to  Cbjup.  zxviii., 

xvili.-xxv. 
Methodism  and  early  Quakerism  compared,  597 
Methodist  Revival,  the.  Its  results  on  other  Noncon- 
formist churches,  6i0 
„    Kew  ideas  of  church  membership  In  connection 
with,  681 
Methodists,  Primitive,  their  lay  preaching,  660 

„    Their  class  meetings,  660 
MiaU,  £.,  on  Pulpits,  276 
„    Oiurch  critldiims  of  his  religious   statistics, 
656 
On  the  Biinlstiy  as  an  Order,  655 
On  clads  distioctions  in  worship,  656 
Michael,  St.,  Cornhill,  Church  wardois'  accounts  of, 

20 
Militaiy  system,  results  of  the,  623 

n    Christianity,  the  only  remedy  for  the,  624 
Miller,  J ,  348 

Milt<n,  John,  on  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  141 
M    His  views  queried  by  Orme  and  Marsden,  144 
„    His  Areopaigitica,  179,  181 
n    His  opinion  of  the  power  of  truth,  180 
„    His  puem  on  the  forcers  of  conscience,  180 
„    His  opinion  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  180 
„    Defends  Smectymnus.     App.  to  Cha^  xxir. 
Ministers  credited  vdtfa  the  gil>  of  propbecy,  208 
■    „    Thirty-two  London  parishes  without,  iii  1646, 
260 
„    Maintenance  of,  original  agreement  of  Friends, 

Baptists  and  Independents  on,  271 
„    O.  Fox  to  Cromwell,  respecting,  271 
Ministers,  Friends',  tbeir  ne<Mb  libtrally  supplied, 
273 
„    Sent  where  needed  on  Sundays,  343 
„    Settled  in  places,  G.  Fox's  advice  to,  357 
„    Travelling,  compared  with  those  of  the  Ueneml 

Baptists,  368 
M    i^pected  to  travel,  379 
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Ministers,  Travelling.  G.  Keith  on,  360 
„    Arrangements  for  supply  ut  380 
„    (Jnreoognised  or  unapproved,  position  ot  389 
„    Decrease  in  power  and  influence  ot  610 
M    Gradually  lowered  in  position,  522 
n    Yearly  Meeting  advices  to,  526 
„    Their  call,  authority,  oversight.  &c.,  530 
„    Very  few  in  1757,  534 

Minister's  Hue  and  Cry,  198 

Ministers'  meetings,  355 
„    Effects  of  the,  386 
„    Their  method  of  procedure,  386 
H    Lay  representatives  scmt  to,  5 1 0 
M    Their  authority  defined  by  the  Y'early  Meeting 

627 
H    Changes  in  the  oonstitution  of,  583 
„    Altered  duties  of  the,  6»3,  584  (See  also  Morning 
Meettaig.) 

Ministry,  the  Separatists  on  the  snpport  of  the; 
150 
„    Unordained,  Saltmarsh's  defence  of,  172 
„    State  or  the,  in  England  during  the  Common- 
wealth, 200,  202 
M    (Friends)  collection  for,  oppoeed  in  1668, 348 
„    G.  Fox  on  arrangements  £ir  the,  382 
„    R.  Barclay  on  prevaienoe  of;  amongst  Friendis 

400 
„    Owen  on  the,  508 

«    G.  Fox's  plans  for  the,  gradually  neglected,  540 
t.    Professional,    development  of,  amongst  Dis- 
senters, 655 

Miracles,  gift  of,  claimed,  216,  218 

Mitchiel,  Alfred,  on  »  Lee  Anabaptlstes  des  Voages." 
611 

Moneta,  Father,  12 

Monevaah  Meeting  Book,  extract  from,  386 

Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  the,  388 

Moore,  Richard,  342 

More,  Stephen,  154 

Morning  Meeting  (or  Ministers'  meeting),  its  arrange- 
ments lor  the  ministry,  380,  381 
„    0.  Fox's  ol^ect  in  setting  up  the,  381 
„    Its  cautions  to  ministers,  383 
„    Minute  on  **  Night  Meetings,"  383 
„    Consulted  by  a  monthly  meeting  on  a  Scripture 

passage.  384 
„    Its  arrangement  books  for  the  ministry,  384 
M    Orders  a  paper  by  G.  Fox  not  to  tw  read,  463 
„    (Friends),  examine  books  in  G.  Fox's  time,  672 

Morton.  John,  68 
„    Approves  of  se-baptism,  70,  71 
„    His  views  on  Apostolic  suooession,  71 
„    His  church  in  London,  96 
„    Mentions  the  *•  Seekers,"  176 
„    To  the  Seekers.  412 

Mucklow,  William,  his  •«  Sphit  of  the  Hat,"  436 

Muggleton,    Ludowiclc,   his   connection   with    the 
Ranters,  421 

Moggletonians,    the,   Alexander  Gordon   on,  421, 
422 

Munxer,  T.,  early  Continental  Separatist,  174 

Music  in  churcnes,  Puritans  on,  454 

Mystic  Quakerism,  current  terms  of,  refuted  by  the 
BeaCiU,  574  * 

Mystical  views,  development  of,  479 

Naktbs,  results  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  o^ 
592 

Naseby,  Battle  of.  149 

National  Assembly,  Presbyterian,  147 

Naylor,  James,  257 
„    And  J.  Goodair  encounter  R.  Baxter,  329 
„    His  popularity  in  London,  349 
„    His  aberrations,  425 
„    Professor  Welngarten  on,  426 
„    His  wife's  petition  to  Cromwell,  426 
„    No  ciimiection  with  the  Ranters,  428 

Neal's  unfounded  statement  as  to  G.  Fox  trembling, 
31H 
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New    Enfland  Theocncj   not  After  Aintwortb't 
principles.  126 
H    Cbarch  dUdpUne  rapported  bj   the   State, 

136 
M    iMKth  pnolehment  for  bereej,  136 
„    Theocracy  aa  ezpertment  oerrted  oot  to  Its 

Issue,  136 
Newgate,  Treatment  of  Separatists  in.  44 
**  New  Light "  secession  amonffrt  American  Friends, 

660 
„    Its  odbnection  with  the  Hickiite  moyement, 

661 
New  nymouth  (bonded  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 

121 
New  Testament,  clergy  oompellMl  by  Ellaabeth  to 

purchase  copies  of,  30 
Newton  on  the  declension  of  the  NonconJbrmlst 

churches,  604 
Newtown  (Cambridge  foonded  by  the  PnriUns.  134 
Nicolas,  Henry,  founder  of  the  Famllists,  36 

„    List  of  his  tracts  In  the  British  Mns«*um,  S6 
Nlppold,  Dr.,  his  researches  Into  the  history  of  the 

FamUists.  26 
Non-conflonning  ministers,  qfectment  of  the^  134 
Nonconformists,  the,  11 
Northsmpton,  prophe^yings  instituted  at,  34 

OatB)  S^  his  work  and  ministry,  366 

„    And  others  preach  in  Billerlcay  church,  201 
Obbes,  Nlttort,  and  Hans  de  Bjs,  controTersy  between 
223-227 
„    Mslntained  the  written  word  to  be  the  means 
of  regeneration,  223 
Occupations  of  early  Friends  at  Bristol,  323 
Organ  In  Norwich  Oathedral,  defence  of  the,  131 
**Organyes,    playing    at    the,"     Puritan    protest 

spdnsr,  454 
Overseers  or  iJeacons  amongst  the  early  Friends, 
366 
„    Amongst  the  Oeneral  Baptists.  366 
M    (Friends)  their  work,  ftc..  386.  38T 
„    or  the  Hock  In  1762,  627 
„    (Friends)   to  Join    the    Ministers'    Meeting, 

683 

Owen,  Dr.,  on  ^tiritnal  gifts,  608 
Oxford,  i^op  of,   his  erroneous  statement  as  to 
Friends'  Sunday  Schools,  681 

Papacy,  the,  ss  a  worldly  power   stronger  than 

Protestantism,  184 
Papers  of  Condemnation,  326 
Parish,  Thomas,  at  a  meeting  of  Independents,  292 
Parishes,  proposal  to  reduce  them  to  3000, 198 
Parker,  Alexander,  341,  349 
Pastoral  care,  need  of,  recognised  by  early  Friends, 

343 
Paul's  Church,  Sfc^  Baptist  church  in,  149 
Psyment  of  representatives  and  clerks,  394 
Peculiar  dress,  its  hindering  resalts  overrated,  643 
Pembroke,  liarl  of,  convinced  of  Coker's  miracles, 

219 
Pendarvee,  John,  on  instrumental  teaching,  434 
Penn,  William,  his  answer  to  Silllingfleet,  67 
w    And  others  on  Baptism  and  the  Supper,  374 
„    Joined  Friends,  393 
Pennlnston,  Isaac,  declares  for  church  order,  448 
Penry,  John,  Joins  the  Separatists,  41 

„    His  death.  43 
Perceval,  Claude,  a  Splritael,  416 
Perfection,  views  of  Frit-nds  of,  337 

„    Owned  bat  not  bossted  of  by  Friends,  337 
Perrolt.  John,  his  mission  to  Bome,  430 
Persecution  lor  religion,  fiunons  Baptist  work  on,  in 
1616,  96,  97 
„    or  Friends  by  the  mob  at  Norton,  ko.,  364 
„    in  1670  prevented  Friends'  Yearly  Meeting, 

408 
^    Friends  flourished  under,  474 
M    Summary  of,  under  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
476 


Persecution,  Friends'  meetings  ktipi  up  under,  4tg 
p    Losses  of  the  Dissenters  by,  476 
n    DIsorganisatloD  of  dissenting  bodiee  by,  477 
n    Evangelisation  arrested  by,  477 
„    After  results  of,  on  18th  omtury  rellglmis  life, 
478 
Petition,  Joint  from   Brownlsts,  Banowists,  John- 
sonlsts,4c.,  68 
,    Root  and  Branch,  132 
„    Of  14,000  men  and  7000  women  against  tithes^ - 

197 
M    Of  Friends  to  Uie  Lord  Protector.  App.toChapk 
xn.,  1. 
Pew'FBnts,  success  of  the  movement  to  abolish,  666 
Philanthropic  labours  of  modem  Friends,  666 
Philip,  D.,  on  reading  in  worriiip,  402 
Phillpps,  Ubbo,  76 

Philips,  Dirk,  his  •*  Brevis  Confession"  80 
Physical  manifestations  attendant  on  early  FYiend^ 
conversions,  312 
„    Amongst   early    Friends    not    produced   in 

preachers  but  hearers,  318 
„    In  the  early  Independent  chnrdies,  313 
M    Under  Jonathan  Edwards'  preaching,  313 
„    Wesley's  oi^lon  of,  314 
Plerson,  Susan,  her  attempt  to  raise  the  dead,  428 
„    True  particulars  from  the  Swarilmiore  papers, 
428 
Pilgrim  Fathers  set  out  for  America,  1 21 
*<  Playne  Song,**  Granmer  on,  464 
Plurality  of  voices  not  to  guide  diurch  decisions,  116 
Plymouth   Church    acquiesces    in   New   England 

Theocracy.  126 
Pooques,  Antoine,  a  Spiritnel,  416 
Political  matters,  consideration    of,  in   diurcfa  as- 
semblies discouraged  by  O.  Fox.  404 
Pollard,  Thos.  (Independent),  Teproaches  Famsworth 

abaut  bis  travelling,  380 
Poor  Frienda,  G.  Fox  on  the.  617 

„    Results  of  Friends*  rules  ss  to  the,  620 
Pope's  Bull,  canonising  Protestants  who  died  ibr 

Charles  I.,  184 
Porter,  J.  H.,  on  the  views  of  the  Ranters,  418 
Prayer  meetings  alleged  to  foster  dissmt,  662 

„    In  the  ftae  chmvhes,  662 
Praying  in  families  and  religious  teaching  owned  by 

early  l*Ylends,  273 
Preachers'  **  suggestora,"  or  '*  prompters,"  48 
„    Separatist,  aatirical  aooi>unt  of,  161, 163 
„    Unaualifled.  Baptist  dUScnlties  ss  to,  605,  606 
„    Kariy  efforts  of  independents  to  train,  607 
Preaching  in  churches  by  others  than  the  minister 
legal  and  custumary  in  the  Commonwealth 
period,  268 
„    After  the  priest  had  done,  lawful  under  the 

Commonwealth,  274 
M    In  churches  by  George  Fox,  276,  278,  279 
M    Alter  the  priest  had  done,  by  Margaret  Killam 

at  Cambridge^  279 
M    In  the  priest's  time,  its  illegality  admitted  by 

Fox,  279 
M    After  priest  had  done,   no  evidence  of  its 

illegality,  281 
»    After  priest  had  done,  clearly  distinguished 

from  interrupting  the  presdier,  281 
„    In   churches  by  Friends   abandoned  at  the 

Restoration,  283 
„    After  priest  bad  done,  accorded  with  Presby- 
terian prindples,  286 
M    After  priest  had  done,  not  objected  to  by  the 

Presbyterians,  286 
H    In  churches,  five  Presbytolsn  ministers  on  the 

right  of,  286 
^    ^y  the  laity  in  the  time  of  Ellxabeth.  287 
„    In   St.  Sepulchre's  Church  by  a  Bruwnlst  in 

1641,  288 
„    In  a  chturch  by  Hansard  KnoUys,  289 
„    In  a  chnrcb  by  Lamb  (General  Baptist),  289 
„    In  Bow  Church  by  Laurence  Clarkson,  a  Seekei; 
291 
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FrMcUaiL  after  prieet  had  done,  probably  oouoeded 
throoghlnfloenoe  of  the  lodepeDdenta,  291 
M    And  prophesying,  R.  Bardi^  on,  436 
„    And  prophesying,  G.  Whitehead  on,  43S 
Pred^yterian  Chorcb  Qovemment,  scheme  oC  adopted 
by  the  Paritans  at  Wandsworth,  23 
H    Aaoendeocy,  tracts  against,  189 
„    State  Church,  formation  of  the,  146 
,.    Ministers,  growing  opposition  to  the,  160 
Party,  opposition  of  the  country  to  their  plans, 

194-196 
Clergy  not  popular,  198 
Ministers  really  priests,  205 
Ministers  asserted  divine  right  to  tithes,  205 
Priests  opposed  by  Friends  as  essentially  man- 
made,  269 
„    Ascendeix7  more  dreaded  than  Anglicanism, 

270,301 
„    Asoenrtency,  **  Babshakeh's  Outrage  Reproved  " 

on,2f0 
„    Ministers,  penalties  for  interfering  with,  274 
„    Ministers  protected  by  the  State,  288 
„    Ministers  troubled  by  the  Anabi^tists,  289 
„    Ministers,  Cromwell's  opinion  of  the,  205 
„    Ascendency  strongly  opposed  by  Friends,  301 
„    Ministers,  Baxter's  estimate  of  the,  305 
H    Ministers,  value  of  Friends'  esUmale  of  the,  306 
„    Minlstersoompelled  to  defend  their  position,  334 
„    Ministers  qoestioned  by  the  Bdptiots,  338 
„    Ministers,  Fox's  printed  questions  to  them,  338 
M    Ministers,  receipt  of  Fox's  questions  by  the,  339 
„    Churches  in  1715,  588 
„    Chnrcbes  become  largely  Unitarian.  589 
„    Churches,  extinction  oi  the  old,  590 
Piesbylerianism,  J.  Smyth  opposed  to,  101 
„    Unpopular,  139 

„    Baptist  reasons  fur  opposing,  148, 149 
Presbyterians  opposed  by  the  Separatists,  117 

„    Averse  to  lay  preaching,  207 
Press,  struggle  for  tne  freedom  of  the,  179 
Pmsense,  £.  de,  on  the  Mission  of  the  Chnroh,  630 
Priestcraft  seriously  interfered  with  by  lay  preach- 
ing, 207 
Prison  Bef<Hrmation,  Friends  and,  555 
Private  and  public  meetings  of  Friends  slmnltaneous- 

ly  held  at  Bristol,  321 
Privy  Council,  Barrow  and  Greenwood's  petition  to 

the,  44 
Prise  essays  on  numerical  decline  of  Friends,  632 
l^rofeasional  sentiment,  the,  its  growth  among  Dis- 

senttng  ministers,  665 
Prophecies,  216 

Prophe^iog  hi  Separatist  churoh  at  Amsterdam, 
100,  101 
H    Liberty  of.  First  Book  of  Discipline  of  Church 

of  Scotland  OQ,  284 
n    Liberty  of;  the  Book  of  Common  Order  on,  285 
„    AmoDgst  the  independents,  Baillie  on,  288 
„    Liberty  €^  In  various  churches,  291 
„    Liberty  of,  amongst  the  Presbyterians,  336 
Prophesyings  Ixistltuted  at  Northampton,  24 
„    Origin  of;  In  the  Frankfort  **  Olde  discipline,"  24 
„    Suppressed  by  Elizabeth,  25 
„    Defended  by  Archbishop  Qrtndal,  25 
„    Attended  by  the  laity  in  crowds,  25 
„    Laity  allowed  to  take  part  in  the,  25 
„    Effects  of  the,  23 
„    Denounced  by  Barrow  as  npt  according  to  New 

Testament  truth,  48 
„    John  Robinson'ci  views  on  the,  102,  103 
„    John  Yates'  strictures  on,  opposed  by  Robin- 
son, 102 
„    The  Belglc  churches.  Synod  of  Embden,  and 
Synod  of  Wesel,  in  favour  of,  103 
Prophet,  a,  on  the  side  ot  Church  and  king,  216 
Propbetic  gifts  claimed  for  ministers,  204 
Prophetical  ministry  alone  encoursged  by  eighteenth 

century  Friends,  546 
Prophets,  Ifemale,  listened  to  by  Cromwell  and  the 
Cbonoil,  218 
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Protestantism,  Its  spf ritual  power  ii^nred  by  Its  ooo* 

nectlon  with  the  State,  184 
Protestants  in  France,  massacre  of,  137 
Provincial  Assembly  (KresbyterianX  147 
Prussian  Military  Oath,  the,  618 
Pryor,  Ellxabeth,  555 
Pryxme,  William,  his  sentence^  129 
„    His  release,  135 
„    On  women's  presdiing,  157 
Pnhnody  of  Geneva,  453 
Psalms  (in  verse),  by  Coverdale,  453 
„    By  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  455 
M    By  Mather  and  others,  455 
Public  worship,  interruption  by  Friends  exceptional, 
275 
„    Collections  at  Bristol  Meeting,  326 
Pulpits,  early  Independents  scorned,  114 

„    E.  Miall  on,  276 
Pnritaji  Church,  English,  fbnned  si  Frankfort,  16 
„    Partv  did  not  attempt  a  separation  fh>m  the 
dnurch,  33 
MlnisteiB  employed  to  entrap  the  Separatists, 

44 
Party  sought  reformation  by  political  change, 

15,46 
Party  and  their  practioea,  Greenwood's  aoonunt 

0^49 
Party,  its   increase  afler  death  of  James  I., 

12-i 
A  term  applied  to  any  person  of  piety,  123 
Party  discouraged  by  Laud's  severities,  124 
„    Preachers  suppressed  by  Laud,  127 
„    Psrtyi  their  Influence  among  the  gentry,  127 
„    Or  nesbyterian  party  contained  many  plons 

and  learned  men,  184 
n    Divines,  seven,  sent  to  Oxford  to  solve  **  Gases 

of  Conscience,"  185 
„    Divines  preach  war  and  excite  the  passions,  186 
„    Theology,  Maraden's  view  of  the  main  error 

bi,  187 
„    Theology  Identifies  Predestination  with   Sal- 
vation by  Grace,  187 
n    Theology  does  not  dwell  suffldently  on  Ssnctlfl- 

oation  bv  the  Holy  Spirit,  187 
„    Party,  Sanderson  on  the  extreme,  187 
H    Party*  their  Intended  legislation,  189 
„    Party,  their  contemplated  fusion  of  Church  and 
State,  189 
.  „    Lecturers,  the,  201 
M    Lecturers,  John  Canne's  opinion  of  the,  202 
„    Statements  as  to  the  inferior  clergy  prior  to 

1634,202 
„    Party,  cause  of  its  enmity  to  Independents  and 
Seotarlsts,  206 
Puritanism  lacked  the  gentler  qualities  of  the  Gospel, 

184 
Puritans,  definition  of  the,  1 1 
„    Their  objections  to  ceremonies,  2 
M    Sheltered  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  22 
„    The  Elizabethan,  their  theoretical  and  practical 

scruples,  23 
„    Early,  agreed  hi  doetrine  with  their  opponents, 

24 
„    Estimate  of  the,  by  the  FamiUs(s»  27 
„    Considered  unfalthftd  by  Barrow  and  Green- 
wood, 45 
„    Their  sufferings  under  Whltgift,  57 
Hooker's  argument  against  the,  57 
Foiud  a  rehgious  colony  on  inlnciples  of  In- 
dependency, 124 

QuAKBKS,  origin  of  the  nickname,  317 
"(juakere  Quaking,"  by  J.  Ives,  extract  firom,  318 
Queutln  of  Hainhault,  415 

**  Querers'  or  Quakers'  Cause,"  extract  from,  302, 409 
Quietism,  gradual  growth  of,  among  Friends,  469, 512 
Quietist  party  oppose  George  Fox,  430 
M    Oppose  instrumental  teaching,  434 
„    T^elr  charges  against  Ifsdlng  Friends,  436 
n    On  church  assemblies,  437 
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QttietiBt  putj  answered  bj  Wm.  Penn,  437 
n    C.>nteiid  that  the  spirit  sapeneded  all  diarch 

ofikerB,  438 
M    Joined  by  Story  and  Wilkinwn,  440 
„    Answered  by  Barclay  as  "innovators,"  443, 

444 

Rahiba,  some  of  the  Separatists  transported  to,  51 
Kaleigb.  Sir  Walter,  on  the  number  of  Brownists, 

38 

Ranterism  stemmed  by  the  Friends,  413 
Ranters,  410 

„    Their  views  and  development  of  Pantheism, 
411,417.418 

H    Origin  of  the.  414 

„    R.  Barclay  on  the,  419 

„    Their  depreciation  of  the  Scriptures,  417 

M    Their  extreme  views  as  to  God's  presence  in 
them,  419 

„    Their  views  on  the  **  Light  and  dark  sides  of 
Ood,"  419 

„    Mnggleton's  connection  with  the,  430 

„    Their  asserted  pniphecies,  lea,  420 

„    Their  asderUKl  mlraclea,  421 

„    Their  riotous  proceedings,  422 

„    S.  FUberonthe,  422 

„    0.  Fox's  experience  with,  423 

„    W.  Pennon  the,  423 
Reiiding,  proceedings  ot  Seceders  (Friends)  at,  467, 

468 
Recantation,  form  of,  fur  AnabaptUts,  14 
Rees,  Th<»na8,  D.D.,  on  Walefl,  667 
Reformation  hi  England  not  completed  by  Edward 
VI.,  14 

„    Restrained  nnder  Elizabeth,  31 
Registries  of  Friends,  ancient,  397 
Reinstatement  of  persons  married  by  a  priest,  642 
Religion,  committee  on,  132 
Religion  during  the  Civil  War,  181 
Religious  liberty,  complete,  advocated  in  Holland  in 
1609,  97 

„    Complete,  not  advocated  by  Robinson,  97 

„    Complete,  not  advocated  by  U.  Jacob,  98 

„    Phraseology  of  the  Commonwealth  period,  214, 
216 

„    Excitement  of  the  Commonwealth  period,  216 

„    Insanity,  2i8 

„    Destitution  of  England  in  1646,  260 

„    Oestituiiuu  in  England,  extract  from  Typing's 
**  Preacher's  Plea"  on,  260 

„    Liberty,  the  struggle  for,  476, 477 

„    Liberty,  large  share  of  Friends  in  winning,  476 

„    Instruction,  efforts  for  (Friends),  612 
Ri'Storation,  suCTeringii  under  the,  compared  with 

those  under  Elizabeth,  68 
Retired  Meetings  (  Friends)  set  up  at  Bristol,  331 

„    CharacU^r  of  the,  322 

„    Not  held  in  times  of  persecution,  322 
Reynolds,  Mr.,  a  Puritan  divine,  U5 
Rich,  Robert,  one  of  the  Ranters,  428 
Richaid,  Henry,  M.P^  on  Wales,  667 
RicbATdson,  Samuel,  his  address  to  the  Assemoly  on 

Toleration,  148 
Rigg,  Pr.,  on  supply  of  the  ministry,  666 

„    On  want  of  tests  for  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
657 
Rinck,  an  early  Continental  Separatist,  174 
Rippon,  Roger,  41 
Robinson,  John,  Separatist  pastor  at  Scrooby,  62 

„    Removes  to  Leyden,  66,  64 

„    OpposiS  Johnson's  new  views,  66 

„    And  self-baptism,  70 

„    On  flying  ttom  porsecntion,  96 

„    On  union  of  Church  and  State.  97 

„    Opposes  "  John  Yates,  his  monopoly,"  102 

„    Against  the  preaching  of  one  person  alone,  103 

„    Ills    "  Brief    Catechism   concerning    Church 
Govemment,"  104 

„    Objects  to  marriage  being  celebrated  by  pastors, 
105 


Robinson,  John,  his  Ghnich  at  Le]^len  resolve  to 
emigrate,  121 
„    His  farewell  addraas  to  the  Pilgrim  Falhers* 
121 
Rob-Minister,  Robin,  198, 199 
Rodgers,  the  glover,  166 
Rodgers,  William,  aids  the  Qoietist  party,  441 
M    And  the  morning  meeting,  44s 
„    His  proceedings  at  Bristol,  467 
N    His  Second  Scourge  fur  George   Whitehead, 

469,  470 
„    His  Second  Scourge  answered  by  Ellwood,  469 
Roman  Catholics,  their  increase  through  lay  wortos 
of  mercy,  &c,  647 
„    Their  numoers  in  America,  648 
Rothwell  Independent  church  at,  692 
Rough,    pasror   of    first    Independent    chnreh   in 

England,  13 
Rowland.  Tbomaa,  a  Separati»i  deacon,  13 
Rowntree,  J.  8.,  his  reply  to  Lord  Macaulay's  re- 
marks on  G.  Fox,  192 
„    On  membership  amongst  Friends.  397 
Royalist  tendencies  of  the  mob  at  Carlisle,  tu^  264 
Ruling   Elders  as  distinct  from   Teaching  Eklers 
unknown  amongst  early  Friends  or  Baptists^ 
365 

*•  SACSSXBVTABn    AKD   EtTTTCBIAVI,"    folioweiB      of 

Schwenk:el4.  240 
Saints  in  Silesia,  74 
Sale  of  livings,  G.  Fox  on,  338 
Sttlem.  Massachusetts,  founded  by  Puritans,  121 
Salmon  and  trout.  Church  advice  as  to  killing.  498 
Salmon,  J.,  Ranter,  his  •*  HeighU  and  Depths."   Appu 

to  Chap  XVII..  i. 
Salt,  William,  his  teaching,  431 
Saltmarsh,  his  **  Smrkles  of  Glory."  173 

„    Returns  his  Tithes,  116 

„    His  views  sinjilar  to  those  of  the  Seekers,  175 
Sanderson  on  the  extreme  Puritan  party,  187 
SandHands,  R.,  on  supply  of  ministers  at  Windsor, 

346 
Scandalous  ministers,  committee  on,  133 

„    Backwardness  of  psrishcs  to  complain  ot  IM 

„    Their  ^Jectmeot  often  a  poUtiad  matter.  200 
Scheffer,  Dr.,  his  discovery  of  a  MS.  oa  Smyth's  se* 

baptism,  70 
•*  SchismAticb  Sifted,"  extract  from,  137 
Schrdder,  Dr.,  his  account  of  Schwenkfeld's  follow- 
ers, 243 
Schoolmasters,  meeting  ot,  496 
Schwenkfeld,  Csspar,  74 

„    His  views,  326 

„    Dr.  Domer  on,  227 

..    On  the  "  Word  of  God."  238 

„    On  the  New  Birth,  229 

„    Life  of,  232 

„    Conference  with  Lother,  233,  239 

„    DLsagreement  with  the  Lutherans.  233 

„    His  strictures  on  the  Lutherans,  234 

„    His  views  on  Bqytism.  236 

„    His  views  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  236 

„    Practices  of  his  followers,  237 

„    In  unison  with  Fox  ss  to  the  inward  Light,  237 

..    In  unison  with  Fox  ssto  the  Outward  Ordl- 
nai.ces,  238 

.,    Leaves  Leignitx,  2-10 

„    His  labours,  1^29  to  1531,  240 

„    His  trial  at  Tfibingen,  240 

„    ExoMumunicated  by  Luther,  240 

„    i^ty  and  gentleness  of,  241 

„    His  ninety  works,  241 

„    His  SttlfirringB  and  death,  2 12 

„    Followers  of.  In  Suabia  and  Slleda,  243 

„    Their  persecutions,  243 

„    Extract  from,  on  views  and  practices  of  bis 
followers,  245 

„    Hto  views  on  Church  membership,  247 

„    His  views  transutltted  through  tiie  Mennoniles 
and  General  Baptists  to  Friends,  247,  348 
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Schwcnkfrldian  <>mlgnitfoii  to  New  Engluid  in  1734, 
and  thence  to  P^nnfiylvania,  243 
,.    Cbarcbes  in  Penn<>ylvania,  243 
Scotch  Kefonnation  received  aimed  support  from 
Queen  £llxab«-th,  22 
,.    Kirk,  A8»embliefl,  Superintendents,  Ministers, 
and  Elders  of  the,  22 
Scotland,  Church  of;  reformed  on  the  Geneva  model, 
22 
„    Renounces  Jurisdiction  uf  Rome,  22 
„    Sends  **good  youths"  to  replace  "scandalous 
ministers  **  in  England,  200 
Scripture  Reading  Meeting  at  Manchester  broken 

up  (Beacon  Controversy),  874 
Scriptures,  revelations  of  H   Nicolas  to  supersede 
the,  27 
„    Only  true  Christians  can  rightly  Interpret  the, 

210 
„    Recognition  of,  as  sole  lule  of  faith,  oy  the 
beacon  party,  576 
Scrooby,  Separatist  church  at,  B2 

„    Letter  of  Smyth  to  the  church  at,  53 
"Scruple    Shop,"    a    conference    of    l'r(>8byterian 

divliiee  to  solve  cases  of  conscience,  185 
Seat  accommodation,  tables  of  increase  of.  In  British 
churches,  636 
Tables  of  Increase  of,  in  American  churches, 
635 

„    Tables  of  proportion  of,  to  population,  637 
S«k,  Christianity  called  a,  2 

Sectaries,  the,  their  riotous  attack  on  St    P&urs, 
131 
„    Character  of  their  ministry,  150 
Secular  business,  Its  prominence  in  Friends'  records, 
484 
„    Matters,  tegulation  of,  by  Churches,  an  error, 
489 
Sedbenr,  flnt  meeting  of  Friends  at,  351 
Seed,  Hans  de  Rys  on  the,  226 

„    Caspar  Schwenkfeld  on  the,  229 
Seekers,  the,  173 
„    Edwards  on  the,  173 
„    A   congregation   of,   at  Zealand  in  Holland, 

174 
„    Origin  of  the  opinions  of,  174. 175,  410 
„    English,  mentioned  by  Morton,  175,  411 
„    Saltnuuish's  account  of  the,  175 
M    Believed    themselves   above   the    Separatists, 

176 
„    Their  mystical  tendemgr,  176 
„    William  Penn's  statement  concerning  the,  176 
„    Mrs.  Claypole  one  of  the,  176 
.,    Had  no  connection  with  the  Fami  lists,  1 77 
„    Their  silent  worship  on  "  First-days,"  177 
„    Jackson's  account  of  the,  177,  412, 413 
„    Edwards  on  error  developed  in  connection  with 

the,  178 
„    Their  views  respecting  Human  Learning.  179 
„    Their  name  expressive  of  a  great  fact  in  English 

history,  181 
„    Characterized  by  Morton,  412 
„    Many  return  to  Presbyterianism,  412 
„    Many  become  Ranters,  412 
„    W.  Allen  on  the,  412 
„    Message  of  Friends  to  the,  413 
„    'i'he  three  sorts  of  Seekers  described,  412 
,.    In  America,  414 
Selden,  John,  History  of  Tithee,  118. 119 
Self-baptism,  John  Smyth  and,  71 
Separatist  church,  first  in  England,  13 
M    Church  at  Iblington  surprised.  42 
„    Church  at  Islington  emigrates  to  Amsterdam 

by  advice  of  Peniy,  43 
„    At  Southwark  and  its  staff  of  teachers,  43 
.,    At  Amsterdam,  first,  61 
„    Churches,  earliest,  all  Indep^^ndenl,  09 
„    Churches,  earliest,  memlwrship  in,  99 
M    Chiurches  of  Amsterdam,  their  principles,  100 
„    Churches  of  Amsterdam,  their  pastors,  teachers, 
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Separatist  Churches,  rapid  growth  of,  167 

„    Cburcbes,  Edwards'  enumeration  of,  168 

„    Reply  to  Baxter's  "Cure,  *c.,"  331 
Separatists,  the,  1 1 

„    (Rough  and  Simpson)  burnt  by  IV^nner,  18 

„    Publish  their  opinions  In  1582,  36 

„    Views  of  the,  37 

„    Joined  by  Greenwood  and  Barrow,  39 

„    Their  position  with  respect  to   the   Puritan 
party,  44 

„    Their  treatment  in  Newgate,  44 

„    Their  transportation  petitioned  for,  61 

M    Attempt  to  reach  Holland,  54 

„    English,  in  Holland,  1 17 

„    Spread  of  their  views  in  England,  117 

„    And    Amsterdam    churches,   connection     ot 
153 

„    Their  views  on  Churdi  and  State,  333 
Servetus  escapes  the  Inquisition  to   be  burnt  at 

Geneva,  17 
Sewell,  J.  S..  his  mission  to  Madagascar,  582 

„    His  practice  as  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  582 
Sewell,  Wm.,  formerly  a  Mennonite,  251 
Sheap.  Bamaby,  198,  199 
Shepherd,  Paul,  198, 199 
Shield,  John,  342 
Shops  and  Houses,  inspected  by  Irish  overseers, 

492 
Shrewsbury,  a  Friends'  minister  wanted  at,  342 
Sighing,  groaning,  and  singing  in  the  churdi,  461 
Silent  worship,  John  Smyth  ottJects  to  too  much  of 
It,  107 

„    Amongst  the  early  Friends,  399,  400 
Silesia,  disuse  of  the  sacraments  In,  239 

„    Persecution  in,  2-13 
Simpe<n,  Mr.,  his  Church  does  not  &vour  prophesy- 
ing, 104 
Singing  and  praying  at  set  times,  growth  of  ol^ec- 
tions  to,  1 69 

„    Opposed  by  the  Story  and  Wilkinson  party, 
461 

„    Acknowledged    by  Fox   and  his   amociates, 

461 
M    Barclay  on,  452 

„    Amongst  the  General  Baptists,  452 
H    John  Kelsall  on,  452 
„    Grantham  on,  452,  463 
M    Modem  congregational  singing,  a  Proteatant 

S-actioe,  463 
of  Common  Order  on,  453 
„    First  Book  of  Discipline  (Church  of  Scotland) 

on,  453 
„    By  the  Frankfbrt  exiles,  453 
„    Congregational,    permitted  by  Edward   VI.; 

Queen  Elizabeth's  regulations  as  to,  464 
„    Strype  on,  and  St.  Paul^  Cross,  455 
„    Congregational,  in  New  England,  456 
„    Among  the  Independents  and  Baptists,  466-8 
„    G.  Fox  on,  462 
„    Tnmbles  at  Reading  about,  462 
Skimming  Dish  hats,  fto,  G.  Fox  on,  440 
Slave  Trade  and  Slavery,    labours  of  Friends  to 

abolish,  554 
Sluggards,  Land  of  the,  extract  from  Hans  Sach's, 

230 
Smectymnus.    App.  to  Chap.  xxrz. 
Smith,  Alexander,  151 

Smith,  Thonus,  his  encounters  with  Whitehead  and 
Bnnyan,  164,  166 
„    His  sharp  practice  at  Caldicutt,  165 
Smith,  W.,  a  Ranter,  hung,  419 
Smyth,  John,  among  the  Southwark  Separatists,  43 
Preached  in  Somersetshire,  44 
In  prison,  52 

Oonfera  with  Puritan  ministers,  62 
Proceeds  to  Amsterdam,  52,  53 
First  to  promulgate  perfect  religious  liberty  in 

England,  63 
First  dlfTerenoe  with  the  Amsterdam  Church. 
64 
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toyth,  Jubn,  aepinlM  from  tlM  Auflleriliin  Chmtb, 

•8,69 

„    Becomes  s  Baptist,  68 

^    BspUxes  biioself,  70 

„    And  thirty-two  English  persons  join  the  Men- 

uonlte  ChOTcli  st  Arosterdam,  TO 
„    His  Tiews  un  Apostolic  snooemlon,  7t 
„    And  for^-ooe  English  persons  sign  Hsas  de 

Rjs' ooaf<p««ion,  72 
„    His  Church  Absorbed  into  the  Mennonite  Church, 

73 
„    The  diaenrion  between   him  and  Helwyis, 

94 
M    His  Isst  work  snd  oonfesskn,  94 
„    forreet  date  of  his  desth,  94 
„    Where  buried,  94 
„    Tbe  renwloders  of  his  oompsny,  96 
„    H  slntalns  that  sU  worshi] 
„    Maintains  that  reading 

worship,  106 
„    Maintains  that  laj  elders  are  nnscrlpitiral« 

106 
„    On  silent  worship,  lOt 
„    On  spiritual  worship,  167 
M    Holds  that  Chnrdi   members  alone  should 

support  the  Church,  107 
M    On  singing,  106, 108, 114 
„    On  one  pastor  in  a  church,  108 
„    Bishop  Hail's  opinion  of,  108 
„    Decried  l^  Separatists  for  his  Arminian  and 

Baptist  Tiews,  108 
„    His  triumphant  death  misrepresented,  108 
n    Drfends  himself  from  charge  of  Inoonaistenoy, 

109 
„    Doctrinal  extrscts  flrom  his  E^Ush  ocufessloo 

offUth,  109, 110,  111 
„    His  charitable  and  tolerant  views,  1 1 0, 1 1 1 
„    His  views  on  entire  sepaniion  of  Church  and 

8Ute,  111 
„    On  Baptism  snd  tlie  Lord's  Supper,  112 
„    On  the  outward  church  and  cburdi  disdpUne, 

lai 
„    On  the  minintry,  113 
„    On  church  offioeri,  113 
„    On  nuurriaife  with  people  of  the  world,  113 
„    On  care  of  tbe  poor,  1 13 
„    On  the  deity  and  offices  of  Christ,  113 
On  the  law  of  Hoees,  113 
On  all  Wan  and  Fightings,  113 
„    On  Judicial  swearing,  113 
„    Mode  of  worship  at  his  church,  1 16 
„    The  last  book  of,  caUed  the  Retractation  of  his 

Errors.    App.  to  Chap,  vi.,  IL 
„    His  Confession  of  Faith.    App.  to  Chi4>.  vr., 

vli. 
„    Life  and  death  ci.    App.  to  Chap.  yi.,  ziv. 
„    Similarity  of  his  views  to  those  of  G.  Fox, 
203 
Soldiers,  tbe,  if  they  cant  preach,  won't  fli^t,  171 
"  Some  breathings  of  life  ttxmx  a  naked  heui,"  by 

Willlan)  Salt,  431 
Some,  Dr.,  48 

Somersetshire,  Friends*  meetingB  in  1668,  366 
Southwark,  early  Separatist  chnrdi,  43,  66 

„    H.  Jacob's  church  in,  163 
Spencer,  the  coachman,  161 
Spikby  on  the  BaptlsU  turning  Seekers,  176 
Spirit,  pretenders  to  the,  to  be  tried  by  the  Scriptures, 

211 
Spiritual  guidance,  views  of  Friends  on,  misnnder' 

stood,  266 
**  Spiritual  Song  of  Comlbrt,  A,"  166 
Spiritual  worship,  no  books  allowable  in  (J.  Sknyth) 

107 
Spirituels,  Calvin  on  the.  416 

„    Their  views,  416,  416 
Sports,  Book  oi;  119 

„    Second  reading  of  the,  128 
Spurgeon,  C.  H„  his  view  of  G.  Fox's  chsrscter, 
191 


Star  Chamber,  Conrt  of,  sentences  D.  S.  Leigfalafi, 
128,  129 
M    Sentences  Prynne,  Burton,  Ac,  129 
„    Abolished,  136 
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